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THE  REDUCTION  OF  PRICE,  AND  OTHER  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY  with 
the  beginning  of 
the  year  1892  will 
reduce  its  price  to 
$3.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  be 
better  illustrated  and  improved  in  every 
way,f  so*  that   subscribers  will  receive  a 


magazine  twenty-five  per  cent  better  for 
twenty-five  per  cent  less  money. 

The  amount  and  grade  of  reading 
matter  that  the  high-class  magazines 
now  give,  and  the  price  for  which  they 
are  able  to  give  it,  is  one  of  the  aston- 
ishing developments  of  modern  life.  One 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages,  in  ordinary  book  form,  would  make 
three  bulky  volumes,  such  as  are  sold  for 
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several  dollars  apiece.  The  Overland 
has  given  these,  with  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fine  illustrations,  for  $4  this 
year,  and  is  prepared  next  year  to  give 
as  much  and  more  for  $3.  Nothing  but 
the  far  greater  number  of  readers  reached 
by  magazines  than  by  books  could  make 
such  amazing  prices  possible.  It  is  an 
evidence  that  the  combination  of  light 
and  serious  matter,  the  bright,  entertain- 
ing sketch,  the  short  story,  the  terse  and 
timely  essay,  are  far  more  acceptable  to 
our  people  than  any  other  form  of  litera- 
ture. 


Overland  editor  has  a  faculty  for  pick- 
ing up  clever  short  stories  that  are  full  of 

the  fine  color  of  life  in  California 

One  is  always  glad  to  see  The  Overland, 
it  is  so  vigorous,  fresh  and  interesting.'' 

"A  more  robust,  varied  and  original 
body  of  literature  than  is  contained  in 
its  pages,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Times, 
"  one  would  not  find  in  this  country." 

"The  Overland  Monthly  comes  all 
the  way  from  San  Francisco,"  says  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  "to  shame  some  of 
the  papers  which  show  less  enterprise  in 
securing    matter  and    less  judgment   in 
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The  Overland  is  notable  in  a  special 
degree  for  these  features.  The  very  traits 
that  make  magazines  the  favorite  form 
of  literature  are  the  ones  for  which  it  is 
famous  among  magazines.  The  testi- 
mony of  critics  is  singularly  uniform  on 
this  point.     Thus  : 

"This  Pacific  Slope  Magazine,"  says 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  "is 
sui  generis,  and  proves  that  the  Coast  is 
still  'literary,'  despite  the  hegira  of  Bret 

Harte,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard, 

and  the  others   of  that  famous    coterie. 

The   fiction  is  good,  as   is  to  be 

expected    when   it   is  known   that   The 


insuring  variety.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good. 
popular  paper,  and  one  that  has  demon- 
strated its  mettle  by  102  monthly  issues. 
It  is  in  the  lighter  vein,  fiction  and  poetry 
predominating  over  more  serious  matter, 
and  this  is  refreshing." 

When  The  Overland  was  first  estab- 
lished, twenty-four  years  ago,  it  was 
accepted  at  once  as  a  fourth  added  to 
the  trio  of  great  magazines  published  in 
the  country,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
asked  the  same  price.  For  many  years 
it  was  "  the  four  great  magazines  "  in  all 
allusions  Without  the  capital  of  the 
others,  The  Overland  was  nevertheless 
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able  to  maintain  its  rank  with  them  by 
virtue  of  a  management  that  never 
sacrificed  high  literary  standards  to 
"journalistic  "  considerations,  and  of  the 
singular  literary  fertility  of  the  Pacific 
West.  "The  United  States,"  said  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  series  of  The 
Overland,  "  is  bounded  on  the  East  by 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  on  the  West  by 
The  Overland  Monthly." 

The  ''  four  great  magazines  "  were  also 
"  the  four-dollar  magazines  ;  "  the  terms 
were  interchangeable.  The  monthlies 
that  tried  to  publish  for  a  less  price,  did 
it  at  serious  sacrifice  in  quality. 

Within  a  few  years  this  has  begun  to 
change.  The  great  and  growing  popu- 
larity of  magazines  as  the  reading  matter 
of  the  people,  and  more  than  all  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  arts  of 
illustration,  seem  to  be  making  possible 
the  maintenance  of  high  quality  in  a 
magazine  at  less  cost  than  ever  to  sub- 
scribers. The  three-dollar  subscription 
has  proved  a  success  in  one  or  two  cases, 
and  the  time  has  come  when  The  Over- 
land has  determined  to  follow  suit. 

This  action  has  been  considered  many 
times  by  The  Overland's  managers. 
But  the  difficulties  and  expense  of 
making  such  a  magazine  on  this  Coast 
have  been  so  great  that  it  seemed  im- 
practicable, while  mastering  the  problem 
of  illustration,  to  put  any  extra  strain 
upon  revenues.  Within  the  past  year, 
however,  the  facilities  for  picture-making 
on  this  Coast  have  been  greatly  improved, 
and  the  outlook  has  never  been  so  good 
in  this  respect.  The  demand  created 
by  The  Overland  has  borne  fruit :  the 
number  of  young  artists  capable  of  mag- 
azine work  grows  ;  and  good  workman- 
ship in  engraving,  processing,  overlaying, 
and    printing,   is    becoming   attainable. 


FROM  "  AUTUMN   DAYS  IN   VENTURA." 

Therefore  it  appears  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  long-purposed  reduction. 


S  INTIMATED  above, 
it  is  a  fixed  part  of  the 
plan  that  this  reduction 
shall  be  coincident  with 
a  rising  merit  in  the 
magazine.  Readers  of 
The  Overland  have  seen  during  the 
past  year  that  this  rise  was  already  con- 
spicuously taking  place.  A  brief  review 
of  the  contents  shows  this.  First,  there 
has  been  such  a  collection  of  careful  arti- 
cles,fully  and  beautifully  illustrated, upon 
the  industries  of  California,  as  has  never 
been  brought  out  before.  Much  writing 
on  these  subjects  elsewhere  has  been 
either  the  work  of  hasty  tourist  observers, 
or  open  to  the  suspicion  of  advertising 
purposes.  The  Overland  itself  has  had 
many  other  careful  and  trustworthy  in- 
dustrial articles  before  these,  but  never 
so  well  illustrated,  or  so  thoroughly 
worked  up,  throughout  a  whole  series. 
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To  this  has  been  added  a  charming 
series  upon  the  sports  and  outing  of  the 
State,  also  such  as  has  never  been  in 
print  before.  The  illustrations  scattered 
through  this  prospectus  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  what  the  work  has  been. 

Several  special  articles  of  great  import 
and  timeliness  have  also  been  illustrated 
with  equal  beauty.  The  Overland,  for 
instance,  has  been  the  one  journal  to 
give  to  the  world  a  full,  fair,  and  author- 


Dairying    in    California.       II.  By    Fred 
Warren   Parks.      Nineteen    Illustra- 
tions. 

Gold  Mining  of  Today.  By  Charles  G. 
Yale.     Twenty-four  Illustrations. 

The  Fruit-Canning  Industry.  By  diaries 
8.  Greene.     Seventeen  Illustrations. 

California  Horse  Farms.  Fourteen  Il- 
lustrations. 

Flower  and  Seed  Growing.     By  Ninetta 


I'ROM   "DAIRTIHG    IN    CALIFORNIA." 


itative  account  of  the  famous  Stanford 
endowment,  about  wbich  sucb  wildly  con- 
flicting reports  have  been  current. 

The  list  below  gives  an   idea  of  what 
these  articles  have  been  : — 
INDUSTRIES. 

Bee  Culture  in  California.  By  Ninetta 
Eames.     Sixteen  Illustrations. 

Dairying  in  California.  I.  By  Francis 
E.   Sheldon.     Sixteen    Illustrations. 


Eames. 
(Dec.) 


Nineteen    Illustrations. 


SPORTS   AND    OUTING. 

The  Parks  of  San  Francisco.  By  Charles 
S.  Greene.  Twenty-seven  Illustra- 
tions. 

Yachting  in  California.  By  Charles  G. 
Yale.     Twenty-one  Illustrations. 

The    California    Lakes.     By   Charles  H. 


Announcements    for   ^2. 


FROM    "YACHTING  IN  CALIFORNIA. ' 


Shinn.     Twenty-two  Illustrations. 
Trout  Fishing  in  California.     By  Ramon 
E.  Wilson.  Twenty-one  Illustrations. 

SPECIAL    AND    DESCRIPTIVE    ARTICLES. 

A   Story   of  Transition.     By  F.   I.    Vas- 

sault.     Twenty-two  Illustrations. 
The  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University. 
By  Milicent  W.  Shinn.      Sixteen  Il- 
lustrations. 
The  Channel  Islands  of  Santa   Barbara. 
By    Nettie  McG.  Kinsell.     Eight  Il- 
lustrations.    (Dec.) 
A   Word   to   the    Wise.      By    Alex.    G. 

Oakey.     Eleven  Illustrations. 
Comments  on  the  Relief  Map  of  the  Pa- 
cific  Region.     By    John   S.    Hittell. 
One  Illustration,  and  Maps, 
The  illustration  of  these  articles  has 
brought  forward  several  young  artists  of 
growing  fame,  of  whom  the  country  will 
yet  hear  more.    Peixotto,  Mary  Williams, 
Lyon,  and  several   others,  have  in  them 


the  making  of  a  large  future,  if  The 
Overland  can  create  for  them  such  op- 
portunities as  the  East  gives  its  young 
artists.  Robinson  is  an  older  and  more 
famous  name  among  the  few  illustrators 
in  California. 


HE  OVER- 
LAND has 
printed  during 
the  year  some 
forty  short  sto- 
ries, and  two 
brief  serials. 
Its  stories  al- 
ways attract. 
They  are  dif- 
ferent from  any  others.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  said  of  them 
during  the  year  : — 

To  those  familiar  with  the  Pacific  Coast  they 
furnish  a  life-like  record,  to  others  a  new  rev- 
elation.— Atlanta  Journal. 


Announcements  for  ' 92. 


The  fiction  of  Thi  Overland  is  always 
peculiarly  Calif  or  nian,  and  has  in  it  all  the 
breezy  freshness  and  originality  of  the  West. — 
Lot  A  iKji'h  t  Timet. 

Always  notable  for  its  vigor  and  freshness. — 

( 'hicago  Ledger. 
Gives  its  readers  a  better  idea  of  the  some- 

what  unconventional  freedom  of  Western  life 
in  its  best  literary  form  than  any  other  maga- 
zine with  which  we  are  acquainted. — The  Week, 
Toronto.  Canada. 

Its  type  of  bright  outdoor  sketches  — 
exploration  and  adventure, description, 
character  writing,  anecdote  —  has  been 
held  to ;  and  no  less  its  valuable  com- 
mercial and  sociological  articles,  its 
criticism,  essay,  and  ripe  thought.  The 
Critic,  New  York,  says : — 

Volume  XVII.  of  Tin-:  Overland  Monthly, 
Jan. -June,  L891,  breathes  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
of  its  bee-ranches,  its  dairy-farms,  flowing  lit- 
erally with  milk  and   honey;  of   its    fruits   and 


(lowers,  its  ^'old,  its  climate,  its  aspirations  and 
acquirements.  From  it  we  learn  what  Califor- 
nians  are  occupied  about,  and  fin  1  that  we  can 
share  their  interest  in  Rocky  Mountain  sheep, 
Texan  travel,  the  Yukon  River,  the  McKinley 
Bill,  and  the  future  of  their  fish  industry;  in 
opium-smuggling,  in  Indian  hop-pickers,  in 
Nauvoo,  in  San  Francisco's  parks  and  Auburn's 
transition  from  a  mining  to  an  agricultural 
town,  typical  of  that  which  the  State  has  al- 
ready undergone.  Lest  it  be  supposed  that 
Californians  care  only  for  practical  matters,  let 
us  hasten  to  add  that  Sully  Prudhomme's 
philosophy,  Millet's  painting,  and  th3  aesthet- 
ics of  music  arc  considered  in  well-written 
essays  ;  that  poetry  and  the  short  story  flourish 
in  its  pages ;  and  that  the  editorial  departments 
take  a  wide  outlook  over  the  worlds  of  mind 
and  matter,  national  and  international  affairs 
and  home  and  foreign  literature  being  dis- 
cussed with  abundant  knowledge  and  in  a  lib- 
eral spirit.  Numerous  illustrations  afford 
seductive  glimpses  of  California  scenery,  in- 
dustries and  pastimes. 


PROM   "A  fir  MX   HAYS  IX   VENTURA. 
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N  1892,  THE  OVER- 
LAND will  show  new 
strength  and  improve- 
ment along  these  well- 
known  lines.  Preserv- 
ing the  same  type  of 
matter,  it  will  present 
it  in  better  shape,  and 
with  increasing  value.  For  special  fea- 
tures, it  is  prepared  to  announce  a  few; 
other  announcements  will  follow  rapidly. 

A  partial  list  of  Illustrated  Arti- 
cles for  the  year  will  be  as  follows  : 

Mission  Bells.  By  C.  H.  Shinn.  In 
the  January  number. 

The  Home  of  Pestalozzi.  By  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  In  the  January  num- 
ber. 

A  paper  on  the  very  interesting  Mount 
Conness    Expedition    of    Prof.    George 

vidson. 

The  Yacht  Minnie's  Makk.  By  Dr. 
J.  C.  Tucker. 

Amateur  Photography  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Restaurants  of  San  Francisco.  By 
Charles  S.  Greene. 

Fishing  in  Salt  Water. 

Lumbering  in  Washington.  By  F.  I. 
Vassault, 

Several  Papers  on  Hunting  in  South^ 
ern  California.  By  Helen  Elliot  Ban- 
dini.  illustrated  from  paintings  by  F.  R. 
Whiteside  : 

Camping  with  Fox  Hound. 

Hunting  the  Wild  Cat. 

Lion  Hunting  with  Fox  Hounds. 

There  will  be  other  illustrated  articles, 
beside  those  called  out  by  especial  and 
timely  occasion,  which  cannot  be  an- 
nounced beforehand, 


Of  Stories  and  Serials  we  are  ready 
to  announce  the  following  : 

A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography. 
Three  chapter  serial.     By  "  Quien." 


FROM   "A  STORY  OF  TRANSITION." 


Several  other  brief  serials,  running 
three  or  four  numbers. 

'M.  C."  a  quaint  and  curious  Christmas 
Story,  by  Leonard  Kip  ;  and  several 
other  Holiday  Stories  and  Sketches,  in 
the  January  number, 


Announcements  for   '<?.?. 


FROM    "TROUT   PISHING    IN"   CALIFORNIA.' 


FINALLY,  The  Overland  will  appear  signs.     It  is  stipulated  that  these  designs 

in  its  December  number  with  a  new  are  not  to  break  altogether  with  the  tra 

and  attractive  dress  of  type,  and  in  ditional  appearance  of   The    Overland^ 

January    with    a    new    cover,  for    which  but  are  to  be  attractive  both  to  its    old 

several   artists   are  about  to  submit    de-  friends  and  its  new. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco. 


FROM  "GOLD  MINING.  <>F  TODAY.' 
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Fares  from  San  Francisco 

.,  <V>     MILES  CABIN  (lST-CLASS)  STEERAGE 

-fCtS*  2100 HONOLULU $  75  10 8  25  00 

y^  4200 TUTITILA ...200  00 ]()0  00 

6050 AUCKLAND 200  00     100  00 

7200 SYDNEY 200  00  ..100  00 

7740  MELBOURNE 212  50. 106  25 

Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers. 

SUBJECT    TO     CHANGE. 

January  7th  and    February  7th,  1892. 

LOCAL     STEAMERS    TO     HONOLULU, 

Dec.  22d, '91,  Jan.  19th  and   Feb.  lOth, '92 

Excursions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.— The  splendid  3000-ton 
Steamers  ALAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZKALANDIA,  of  this 
line,  are  so  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages  in 
them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that 
there  are  no  finer  specimens  of  marine  architecture  afloat.  They  have  the 
latest  and  best  improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  up  with  every 
convenience.  The  dining  saloons,  social  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc.,  in 
finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make 
a  trip  on  one  of  these  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
expresses  it,  "  like  drifting  toward  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 
The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world — never  hot  and  never  cold — from 
65  deg.  to  90  deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape,  perpetually  green. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $12S. 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting 
and  enjoyable  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  gW  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC 
RESERVATIONS    OF    STATEROOMS    OR    BERTHS. 

EtF~  For  Tickets  or  further  inlormation,  call  on  or  address 

COMPANY'S  WHARF,  JOHN     D.    SPRECKELS    St    BROS., 

Foot  of  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco.  General  Agents. 

CALIFORNIA— Winter  Season,  1891-92 


MAIL  STEAMERS 

BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU, 

AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY. 


The  Attention  of  Tourists  and  Health-Seekers  is  called  to 
THE  CELEBRATED 

HOTEL    DEL  MONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAL, 

America's  Famous  SUMMER  and  WINTER  Resort. 


Midwinter  Scenes  at   Hotel  del  Monte. 


RATES  FOR  BOARD  :  By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. Parlors,  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  extra.  Chil- 
dren, in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  called  to  the 
moderate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 
establishment.  The  extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 
at  the  various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 
parable Hotel  del  Monte. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


ONLY  3%   HOURS  From  SAN   FRANC'SCO 

By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Intending  Visitors  to  California  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  the  choice  of  the  "  Sunset"  "  Central," 
or  "  Shasta  "  Routes.  These  three  routes,  the  three 
main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  of  California,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
reveal  wonders  of  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no*  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  E.  HAWLEY, 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  343  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

GEOEGE  SCHONEWALD,  Manager  Hotel  Del  Monte, 

Mctterey,  California. 


REMOVAL— SAVINGS   AND    LOAN    SOCIETY    (Clay   Street   Bank)    HAS    REMOVED 
to  N.  W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sutter  Streets. 


WE  ARE  HIS  VICTIM  TOO. 

The  man  who  makes  a  nice-look- 
ing chair  or  what-not  and  puts  on  it 
a  varnish  not  fit  for  such  use  is  a 
robber — worse  than  a  robber  accord- 
ing to  Shakespeare. 

"He  that  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  *  *  *  * 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed."' 

You  buy  his  chair  or  piano,  carriage 
or  house,  and  lose  your  money.  Whom 
are  you  mad  at?  Murphy!  You 
think  we  make  all  the  varnish 

We  have  sold  him  nothing  and  lost 
our  good  name. 

We  have  made  a  "  People's  Text-Book  on  Varnish  "  on  purpose  to 
make  you  as  safe  as  you  can  be  in  buying  varnished  things,  and  to 
teach  you  how  to  take  care  of  the  varnish  on  them. 

Sent  free. 

MURPHY  VARNISH   COMPANY. 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President. 

Head  Office  :    Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  Offices  :    Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  I/Ouis  and  Chicago. 

Factories :    Newark  and  Chicago. 
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DR.  ASA  CLARK'S  PRIVATE  HOSPITAL. 


One  of  the  prominent  and  praiseworthy  institutions  of  Stockton  is  the  Private  Hospital  of  Dr.  Asa  Clark,  which 
can  accommodate  200  patients.  It  is  especially  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases, 
and  those  addicted  to  morphine  and  cocaine  habits.  Dr.  Clark  founded  this  institution  in  1871.  For  a  number  of 
years  prior,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  effectual  treatment  of  the  insane  at  our  State  Asylum,  and  had  the  care  of  the 
Nevada  and  Arizona  patients  through  an  Act  of  their  respective  Legislatures.  His  Hospital  is  a  model  institution. 
The  grounds  and  surroundings,  including  fine  orchard  and  farm  products,  are  well  kept  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his 
patients.  •  m 

Dr.  Asa  Clark  is  general  superintendent,  and  his  son,  Dr.  F.  P.  Clark,  is  assistant  physician.  The  attendants  are 
gentle,  care-taking,  and  in  every  way  efficient.  The  buildings  are  most  elegantly  arranged,  with  fine  homelike 
rooms,  music  and  reading  rooms,  well-ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  table  unsurpassed  by  any  first-class 
hotel.  In  fact,  the  patient  feels  himself  the  same  as  in  a  first-class  hotel,  and  not  in  a  hospital.  Those  desiring  can 
have  every  facility  ior  extra  accommodations  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Dr.  Clark  has  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  many  patients  who  have  been  cured  and  benefited  at  his  model 
institution,  and  has  the  following  references  of  high  standing:  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays, 
Stockton,  ex-superintendent  of  the  Stockton  Asylum  ;  Dr.  A.  A.  McLean,  San  Francisco  ;  Dr.  E-  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  Oakland  Hospital  ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thorn,  San  Jose ;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff,  Napa,  late  Super- 
intendent State  Insane  Asylum  :  Dr.  I.  S.  Titus,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  Arizona. 


WELCH'S  CAItlFOfylUl  IflHAIiER 


Sure  Cure  for  Catarrh,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

"THE  ONLY  ALL  NIGHT  INHALATION," 

Breaks  up  a  cold  in  one  night. 
Sure  preventive  for  infectious 
diseases. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  sent 
post  paid  for  I2.50,  by  the 


Welch  Injjalei1  and   Medicine  Go. 


37   SECOND    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
AMERICAN  INHALER  CO. 

EASTERN   AGENTS, 

310  Wabash  Avenue, 


85  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Wm.    M.    Langton 
Printing   Co. 

(  INCORPORATED.  ) 


PRINTERS  AND  * 


* 


PUBLISHERS, 

633-7  Merchant  St.      636  Clay  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

PRINTERS  OF  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  DO  i 
ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOK, 
NEWSPAPER  AND  JOB  WORK 
IN  FIRST-CLASS  STYLE. 

Estimates  carefully  and  cheerfully  furnished. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  Enelis  cure  without  internal 
medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Hdward  &  Son,  Queen  Victoria 
St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fougera  &,  Co., 
30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

St.  James   Hotel, 

SAX    JOSE,    CAE. 

TYLER  BEACH,  Proprietor, 

American  Plan.      Rates  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Coach  and  carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

Tbe  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society. 

526  California  Street. 

FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  DE- 
CEMBER 31st,  1891,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  and  forty-hundredths 
(5  40-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits, and  four  and  one-half  (4%)  per  ceiit.  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits.  Payable  on  and 
after  Saturday,  January  2nd,  1892. 

GEO.  TOURNY,   Secretary. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE, 

San  Francisco  Savings  Union, 

532  California  St.,  Cor.  Webb 

Branch,  1700  Market  St.,  Cor,  Polk. 


FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  WITH 
31st  of  December,  1891,  a  dividend  has  been 
declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  four-tenths 
(5  4-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits, and  four  and  one-half  (4}4)  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  2d  of  January, 
1892. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


300   POST   STREET. 

Needlework,    Painting,    Stamping. 

fill  Materials. 

Mail  Orders  Have  Prompt   Attention. 


Surgical  Instruments  made  to  order  and  repaired. 

WM.  S.  DUNCOMBE 

MANUFACTURER  OF  AND  DEALER  IN 

Orthopedic  Appliances,  Elastic 

Stockings,Abdominal  Belts, 

Trusses,     Crutches     and 

Surgical  Instruments. 


208  Post  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(Carson's  Book  Store 

Telephone  789 


ESTABLISHED  1875. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $100,000.00. 


INCORPORATED  1889. 


HEMME  &  LONG  PIANO  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   OF  THE 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.  Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  easy  Installments. 

Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.  Address,       .    B.  CURTIS,  Secretary, 

Warerooms  and   FactorY,   I643  Polk  Street,  corner  of  Clay. 


INT  I  SELL      p|AN0 

Highest 
II         Award  at 
H  New  Orleans,  1885. 

■  ■    Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device,  in  use 
on  no  other  Piano.     CALL  or  WRITE. 

Koom  142,  Phelan  Building,  Market  Street,  S,  F, 


17   AND     19     FREMONT     STREET,     SAN      FRANCISCO. 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 
made  to  order. 

AGENTS    FOR    C.   B.   PAUL'S    FILES. 


WM. 


Hallet  &  Davis  Co.'s,  Boston, 
Francis  Bacon,  New  York, 
W.  W.   Kimball  Co.'s,  Chicago 


G.    BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 

Pianos 

Also  W.W.  Kimball  Co.'s  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs. 

No.  725  Market  St.,  History  Bldg.,  ground  floor 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

i  PINCUSHION, ! 

I  Pail  Design, 

Of  Wood  and  Bark  of 

y  California 
BIG  TREES 

Useful  Curiosities.   Pol- 
ishes Pins  cV  Needles. 

25c.  Post  Paid. 

OTHER    CALIFORNIA    WOOD 
NOVELTIES. 

Address, 

G.F.ATKINSON, 

1 1  Clementina  St., 

San  Francisco 

These  Novelties  can  be  had  at  all  the  leading  bazaars  of 
San  Francisco. 


ARE  YOU  USING  WELLINGTONS  IMPROVED  EGG  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY? 

i  Alfalfa  Grass 
QTT*"r7»T\Q  Clover.   Vec 

O.C/.I1/.LJO       "J  F'uit  and  Ev. 

I.  variety  ot 


IF   NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 


Every  Grocer, 
Every  Druggist 
Sells  It. 


Alfalfa  Grass 

Vegetable, 
"very 
y  of  seeds. 

TRADE    SUPPLIED. 

B.  F.WELLINGTON 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


V*  OUR   NEW  SPECIALTY.  *  kj 

The  Latest  Achievement  in  the  Art. 

Photographs,  in  Colors,  only  $8.00  per  Dozen. 

The  finest  effects  ever  produced  in  Photography. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  PRESENT   FOR  THE   HOLIDAYS. 
Cabinets,  Boudoirs  and   Paris  Panels   produced  by  the 

INSTANTANEOUS     PROCESS. 


Crayons  and  Water  Colors  from  Life  or  Copy. 

VIEWS   OF   PACIFIC   COAST  SCENERY 

An  immense  collection  of  Views  of  all  places  of  interest  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Alaska,  Mexico  and  the  Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado. 


No.  8  montgomery  Street,  opp.  Palace  and  Gram  Hotels,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

"Our  Society"  Blue  Book 


IS    iLTOTXT    OUT! 


The  Fashionable  Private  Address  Directory 

Containing  the  Names,  Addresses  and  Reception  days  of  all  the  Leading 
Families  in  San  Francisco  and  surroundings. 

HOAG  &  IRVING,  Publishers. 


■THE  H,  S,  CROCKER  CO, 

Society  Stationers  and  Printers, 

219  Busri  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Price,  2.50  and  5.00. 


IS  YOUR  HAIR 
TURNING  GRAY? 


Send  Stamp 

103  Post  St 

book  ' 


Mrs.  Graham's  HAIR  RESTORER  will  restore  it  to  its 
original  color,  You  can  apply  it  yourself  and  no  one  need 
/  i'vS  know  you  are  using  it.  It  has  no  unpleasant  odor,  does  not 
7  \  make  the  hair  sticky,  does  not  stain  the  hands  or  scalp.  It 
^  lis  a  clear  liquid  and  contains  no  sediment.  Guaranteed 
liilx^Z  f  perfectly  harmless.  It  requires  about  ten  days'  use  to  re- 
'  store  the  color.  Price,  $1.  Get  3  our  druggist  to  order  it  for 
you.  If  you  have  any  trouble  with  your  hair  or  scalp  write  to 
or  call  on  MRS.  GERVAISE  GRAHAM,  "Beauty  Doctor," 
,San ^FraSoffofher^iufe^'103  Post  street,  San  Francisco,  who  also  treats  ladies  for  all 
•'how  to  be  Beautiful."  blemishes  or  defects  of  face  or  figure. 


CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS 

9  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WIRE  of  all  kinds. 
WIRE  NAILS,  best  steel. 

BARBED  WIRE,  regularly  licensed. 
WIRE  ROPES  AND  CABLES, 

WIRE  CLOTH  AND  NETTING. 

Hallidie's  ENDLESS    WIRE     ROPEWAY    for    transporting    ore    and    other 
material  over  mountainous  and  difficult  roads. 

SEND     FOR     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE). 


22  Front  Street, 

PORTLAND,  OR. 


BRANCHES. 


201  N.  Los  Angeles  Street, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FOR    CRIPPLED    AND    DEFORMED    PERSONS 

Is  the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprises  the  best  talent'in 
the  country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution. 
More  than  50,000  cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialy:  Curvature  of  the  Spine, 
Hip  Disease,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  aud  Paralysis.  _j 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN  DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 


ORDER  the 


Three  Great  Magazines 

Goldthwaite's 
GEOGRAPHICAL    MAGAZINE, 

A  Popular  Illustrated  Monthly, 

($2.00    per  Year) 

AND 

The  Centu  ry  Magazi  ne 

BOTH     FOR     $4.50. 

THE 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine 

AND 

GOLDTHWAITE'S 

BOTH     FOR     $3.00 

This  offer  good  until  Jan.  31,  '92. 

ADDRESS, 

THE  GOLDTHWAITES, 

132  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK. 

MENTION     THIS     MAGAZINE. 


MACINTOSH 

RUBBER 

COATS 


Gentlemen  and  Ladies. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Rubber   Goods. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  GO. 


R.  H.  PEASE,      »  A         ts 
S.  M.  RUNYON,  i  ASems- 


SHN     FRHNCISCO,  CHL. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK  &  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street, 

Factory,  Corner  16th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QUEEIST   LILY    SO^P 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing-  in 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

JJgTBEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS.  «®g 


JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL,  or, THE  COMING  KINGDOM 

Prophetic  and  historic  data  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  perpetuity  of  Republican  institutions 
under  a  Theocracy,  and  the  reign  of  Messiah.  In  cloth, 
370  pages,  price  $1.00. 

Numerous  testimonials  have  been  received  of  the 
helpfulness  of  this  book  to  make  clear  a  subject  but 
little  understood,  and  prophecies  that  receive  but  faint 
notice  from  exegetes. 

Sent  by  mail  by  H.  T.  Chamberlain,  420  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  on  receipt  of  price  and  post- 
age, ioc. 

Far  Sale  by  C.  BEACH,  107  Montgomery  St 


FRONTISPIECE. 


Original  of  British  Coat  of  Arms,  2000  years  old. 


i  PROFESSIONAL   CARDS  ~ 


^ 


Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

Consulting  Physician  &  Surgeon 

For  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 

of  Women. 

Office,    St    Ann's   Building,     San   Francisco, 

Rooms  37  and  38. 
Hours,  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  P.  M. 

Dr.  GEO.  G.  GERE, 

SURGEON, 

Cosmetic    Surgery   a   Specialty. 

Office  hours,  from  11  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.;  6:30  to  7:30  p.  m. 
Rooms  2,  3  and  4,  112  Grant  Avenue. 

TELEPHONE    5011. 

Dr.  F.  CORNWALL, 

SPECIALIST 

For  the   Eye,  Ear  and  Throat, 

227  Geary  Street,    near  Powell, 

Office  hours  :  10  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Cheap  Lots  and  Homes 

For  Sale  in  San  Francisco  for  Cash,  or  on  the 
Installment   Plan,  by 

/.  T.  Harris,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

720  [formerly  628]  Market  Street, 
Good  title  or  no  sale.  San  Francisco. 

P.  O.  Box  1699.  Established  in  1825. 

ARMES    &    DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

Wooden    and    Willoua  Wafe, 

"Wrapping    Papers,    Paper  Bags,    Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  etc. 

232,  230  and  2  26  Front  St.,  San  Erancis«o. 


BRUSHES 


For    Barbers,    Bakers,     Boot- 
blacks,  Bath-houses,    Billiard 
Tables,    Brewers,     Bookbind- 
ers,  Cauners,   Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,         Paper-hangers, 
Printers,     Painters,    Shoe    Factories,    Stablemen,    Tar 
Roofers,  Tanners,   Tailors,  etc.     BUCHANAN   BROTH- 
ERS,   Brush    Manufacturers,    609   Sacramento   Street. 


N.  A.  ACKER, 

Successor  to  Boone  &  Acker. 
HTTORNEY     7ST     L-7*in£, 
Solicitor  of  Foreign  and  American  Patents. 
Bush  and  Montgomery  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

D.   K.    ALEXANDER, 

Attorney-at-Law 

Has  removed  his  office  to 

331       KEKRMY      STREET, 
ROOM    12. 

Physiognomy  and  Encyclopedia  of  Human  Nature 

By  PROF.  A.  E.  WILLIS. 

627  Pages,        -        -        Price,  $2.85,  Postpaid. 

Send  for  Circular. 

KING'S  OI„»  BOOK   STOKE, 

f  R  Fourth  Street,  San   Francisco. 

BANK,  OFFICE, 

AND 

School-Room. 

JOHNSTON'S  FILE  CUT 

INK     ERASER 

MADE  OF  STEEL;  makes  smooth,  clean 
erasure.  Thousands  in  use.  Will  last 
years.  Ask  your  stationer  or  send  25c 
money  to  W.  BUNNELL, 

P.  O.  BOX  282  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REMOVAL  NOTICE  j  H.  H.  MOORE, 

1  ^TTas  removed  his  stock  of 

FINE  AND    RARE   BOOKS 

To.  543  CALIFORNIA   STREET. 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made, 
of  old  and  rare  volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a 
small  advance  on  Auction  Prices. 

MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Book  and    Pamphlet    Bindery, 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work   Promptly  Done  at  Low  Prices. 


CHENEYS  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its 
service  in  filling  vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between 
Teachers  and  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in 
regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teach- 
ers of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational  work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  them- 
selves into  communication  with  us.     School  properties  rented  and  sold.     Address, 

MAY  U.  CHENEY, 


300    POST    STREET, 

UNION   CLUB   BLDG. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL 


WARREN  CHENEY.  Managers. 


The  Examiner 

The  Great  Newspaper  and  the   Great 
Advertising  Medium  of  the  Coast. 


THE  FACTS  : 

THE  EXAMINER  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  paper  printed  in 
the  West  and  its  advertising  patronage  is  excelled  by  that  of  only 
two  other  papers  in  the  World. 

THE   REASONS 

For  this  are  plain.  Printing  more  news  than  any  newspaper  west  of  New 
York  and  sparing  no  expense  to  get  the  latest  and  most  reliable 
news  has  given  it  the  greatest  circulation.  Advertisers  know  that 
circulation  is  the  essence  of  advertising  value  and  consequently 
use  the  Examiner  much  more  liberally  than  they  do  any  other 
medium. 

W.  R.  HEARST,  Publisher. 


THE  PACIFIC 

Represents  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  Western  shore. 

It  is  the  oldest  paper  on  the 
Coast,  being  now  in  its  forty- 
first   year. 

It  keeps  fully  up  with  the 
thought  of  the  day  and  with 
the  movements  among  the 
men   of  our  time. 

$2. BO  per  year,   in  advance. 

Address,  THE     PACIFIC, 

7    Montgomery  Avenue. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Stationary    and     Marine. 

436  ENGINES  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

PACIFIC   GAS   ENGINE   CO., 

Send  for  Catalogue.  230  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


76  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YOKE. 


USE  BANS,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EABY  FIT- 
TING^, DE323,  CHAIES,  ETC. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 

Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


215  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


-t&'&ea.d.    for    Illustrated    Catalogues."^ 

C.  F.  WEBER  &   CO.  UNI0N  0LUB  B™DINa 


SOLE    Al'.KNTS    FOR 

PACIFIC     COAST. 


Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts.      229  second   street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  Cal.  I'OKTLAXD,   OR. 


CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  President.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER,  Vice-President.  C.  S.  MERRILL,  Sec'y. 

OFFICE  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED ) 

10  Market  Street  and  No.  2  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 
COUNTING     HOUSE     MATERIALS, 

BLANK     BOOKS     TO     ORDER. 

TELEPHONE    5225  x. 

Lithographing.     Printing.    Stationery.     Filing  Systems.  Rubber  Stamps.  Typewriter  Supplies.  Special  Labor-Saving  Office 

Devices.    Mimeograph  Supplies,    fountain  Pens.    Building  and  Loan  Association  Supplies.    General  Agents  for  "The 

Caligraph."     "The  Mimeograph."     "The  Centigraph"  adding  machine.     "The  Dove"  automatic  inkstands. 

'*  U.  S.  Treasury  "  Inks  and  Mucilage.     "  Lightning  Check  Punch."     Pratt's  Capillary  Moistener." 

"  Perfect    Pencil    Pointer."      Smith's     "  Office     Ticker."       Etc.       Etc.        Write   or    Call. 


TRINITY      SCHOOL, 

15.'}  1    Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS   AND    YOUNG    MEN. 

Prepares  For 
COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  AND  BUSINESS. 

School  Opens  August  3d. 

•Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Spaulding,  Rector. 


California  College. 

Open  for  both  sexes  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers. 
Full  Academic  and  Collegiate  Courses,  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  etc. 

SAMUEL  B.  MORSE,  President. 

Highland  Park,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE     PACIFIC     EDUCATIONAL     AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadainies,  Seminaries  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten 
Instructors,  Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruc- 
tion, including  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc. 
None  but  thoroughly  prepared  and  well  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  t/iis  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the 
following  points:  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate 
required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

1^7 _T P. A OHKkS  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application,  t'inclosing  stamp;,  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.    FRED    M.   CAMPBELL, 
well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Caliiornia,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 


History  Building,  721  Market  Street. 


MRS.   FRED   M.  CAMPBELL,   MANAGER, 

Pacific  Kducational  Agency, 


SanJFrancisco,  Cal. 


i  EDUCATIONAL.  £ 


ST.  MATTHEW'S  HALL, 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 

A    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

TWENTY-SIXTH    YEAR. 


Rev.  Alfred  Lee  Brewer,  d.  d., 

Rector. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOE  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1S50,  removed  In  1883  from  Chestnut 
street,  Phil  .delphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country 
seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Princi- 
pals. Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery 
county,  Pa. 


PERALTAHALLl"*™* 

Second  Semester  begins  Jan.  5,  1898. 

HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE,  President. 
Finest  School  Building,  Furniture  and  Location  in  America. 


OFFICE.  BANK.  CHURCH  AND  LODGE 


FURNITURE. 

The  Largest  Assortment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

GEORGE    EL    PULLEE    DESK 


CO. 


638  and  640  Mission  Street. 


College  of  cNotre  Dame, 

San  Jose,    Cal, 

A  thorough  and  select  School  for  young  ladies. 

For  Terms  and  Catalogue,  apply  to  the 

Sister  Superior. 


CONVENT     OF 


Ouf  Itady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Thorough  in  its  Education,  Homelike  and  Beautiful 

in  Surroundings. 

For  Terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 

1534  Webster   Street,  OAKLAND. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR      YOUNG      LADIES. 

Fifteenth  Year.  Eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Every 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement.  Full  Academic  Course.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  "Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

PRINCIPAL, 
1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Q 


uina-Laroche 

Awarded  a 

GBAND  NATIONAL 


16.600 


LAWS 

Invigorating  Tonic, 

containing 

PERUVIAN  BARK 

and 

Pure  Catalan  Wine. 


Fine  FisfyingTaekle 


IN   GREAT  VARIETY. 


Guns&  Hunters' Equipments 


GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 
By  the  month,  week  or  day. 


GEO.  W.  SH^EVE, 

525   KKAKNY    ST.,     SAN   FRANCISCO. 


the    KNABE 

surpasses   by 

far  all   other 

instruments  made.    The  purchaser  of  a  KNABE  PIANO 

can  always  depend  upon  the  accuracv  of  its  tone,  and  the 

solid  elegance  of  its  manufacture. 

HAINKS  BROS'.  PIANOS— Celebrated  for  pur- 
ity and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  durability, 
and  the  preferred  instrument  of  the  world's  famous 
Prima  Donna,  Adeline   Patti. 

HARRINGTON  Pr AN/OS— Beautiful  in  tone,  de- 
sign and  finish,  strictly  first-class  and  embracing  all  the 
latest  improvements. 

GILBERT  PIANOS— Instruments  of  sterling  merit 
and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

303   SUTTER  ST. 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


A.  L  BANCROFT  &  CO. 


BEST    ^HEEP   WASH. 

CALVERT'S  CARBOLIC- 

IN  3  AND  6  GALLON  DRUMS. 


BEST     TREE     WASH. 

GREENBANK  POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  &  INSECTICIDE. 


T.     W.     JACKSON      &     CO, 

MANUFACTURERS'    AGENTS 

104    MARKET   STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


HAVE   YDU   SEEN  THE 

"LOOPER" 

On  the   Light-Running 

DOMESTIC? 

— OFFICE — 

No.  29  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MORE 

I  mprovements 

For  1892 

Better 

than  ever 
Perfected 


by  experience 

Complete         j 

to  date1 

TEST  THE  NE 


FOUND  ONLY  ON  THE 


REMIKGrT  OK 

Send  for  Catalogue 

G.     G.     WICKSON     &     CO., 
3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BE  QUICK 
ABOUT  IT 


December  wiih  us  means  business,  room,  bargains, 
closing  prices,  smashing,  reductions,  profits  for  our 
patrons,  and  losses,  or  seeming  losses,  for  ourselves, 
but  it  has  to  be  so  in  a  large  stock  to  keep  odds  and 
ends  from  accumulating  and  to  prepare  for  stock-taking. 
Just  a  few  noted  here.  Send  for  our  general  lists  by 
first  mail  and  you  may  be  in  time. 
ONE  LINE  of  Blood's  or  Warren's  needles,  sewing  or  darning,  all  sizes  but  6  and  7,  solid  or  mixed  at  2^  cents. 
They  always  bring  5  to  10  cents.    You  know  them.     Mailed  free  everywhere.    40  papers  assorted,  fi. 00. 

ONE  LINE  Ladies'  fine  Linen  Collars,  r2  to  16  in  size,  sold  for  15  to  25c  each  when  collars  were  worn,  now  2 
cents  each.  Cuffs,  latest  and  best,  3  cents  a  pair  ;  add  1  cent  each  to  mail.  Ladies',  Children's  and  Gents'  Hand- 
kerchiefs, all  styles  and  kinds  to  suit,  25  for  $  1.00,  20  for  fi.oo,  15  for  $1.00  or  12  for  $1.00.  In  our  finer  assortments  at 
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ATHER  JUNIPERO,  as  the  old  chron- 
icles tell  us,  was  accompanied  on  his 
ourneys  of  spiritual  conquest  by  several  con- 
certs carrying  one  of  the  consecrated  bells  of 
he  Catholic  church.  A  little  over  a  hundred 
rears  ago,  the  brave  apostle  marched  south 
ind  east  from  Monterey  with  a  few  com- 
mand Indian  workmen.  They  traveled  along 
>jj§jf;.».  the    Salinas,  and    at   a   place    named    by  them    the 

Canada  de  los  Robles,  by  the  Indians  called  Tex- 
haya,  they  hung  the  bell  from  the  branches  of  a 
massive  oak.  The  stories  of  the  time  further  tell 
how  the  famous  Franciscan  saint  rang  the  bell  with 
his  own  hands,  and  shouted,  "Come  to  the  Holy 
Church,  come  and  receive  the  faith."  A  few  days 
later  two  tall  saplings  were  hewn  down,  and  a  rude 
cross  was  constructed  and  planted  on  a  hill.  Before 
many  weeks  had  passed  a  mission,  that  of  San 
Antonio  de  Padua,  was  duly  established  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  bell  moved  to  its  proper  place. 

Clavijero's  history  of  Lower  California,  (Mexico  1852,)  contains  also  a  life  of 
Father  Junipero,  which  relates  the  incident  with  especial  care.  "  The  venerable 
priest,"  says  the  account,  "  ordered  the  mules  to  be  unloaded,  and  the  bells  to 
be  hung  to  a  branch  of  a  tree;  then  the  servant  of  God  shouted  vehemently." 
After  a  little,  the  narrative  continues,  the  priest  Miguel  Pieros  said  to  the 
Missionary:  "  Why  do  you  tire  yourself,  when  this  is  not  the  place  where  the 
church  is  to  be  built,  neither  are  there  any  heathen  about  this  region;  it  is 
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wholly  useless  to  ring  the  bells." 
'Son,"  replied  Padre  Junipero,  the 
true-hearted,  "  I  desire  that  the  holy 
bells  may  be  heard  by  all  the  world, 
and  in  every  desert,  as  was  said  of 
old  by  the  ancient  mother  Maria  de 
Jesus  de  Agreda.  At  the  least,  I  de- 
sire that  all  the  people  in  these  moun- 
tains shall  hear  them." 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  incident, 
and  yet  it  fits  the  subject  better  because 
of  its  simple  homeliness.  The  bells 
that  such  priests  as  the  apostles  of  Alta 
California  carried  with  them  upon  many 
of  their  expeditions  into  savage  coun- 
tries were  really  Mission  bells  long  be- 
fore they  were  hung  in  belfries  under 
red-tiled  roofs.  I  confess  that  I  get 
a  better  idea  of  that  most  earnest 
and  eloquent  Christian  missionary, 
Father  Junipero,  from  the  loud-ringing 
harmonies  of  his  oak-hung  bell,  sounded 
at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset,  in  the 
Monterey  wilderness,  than  from  the 
stately  eulogies  of  his  numerous  biog- 
raphers. There  the  Mission  stands  to- 
day,—  all  that  is  left  of  it, —  a  waste,  a 
ruin,  a  disgrace  to  modern,  neglectful, 
money-loving  California.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  there  last  summer,  and  found 
that  tramp  sheep-herders,  and  boys 
from  neighboring  villages,  and  stray 
relic-hunting  tourists  were  gradually 
tearing  it  down  and  undermining  its 
noble  arches  and  massive  walls.  If  we 
could  only  find  where  Father  Junipero 
hung  the  sacred  bell  that  sunlit  morn- 
ing in  July,  1 77 1,  that  would  be  the 
real  shrine  of  the  region,  for  the  rest  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  forgotten  desola- 
tion. 

One  cannot  understand  the  place  in 


our  earl)'  history  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  bells  of  the  Missions  unless  he 
realizxs  their  peculiar  sacredness  to  all 
true  Catholics.  The  bells  that  are  to 
be  used  in  the  work  of  the  Church  are 
cast  of  consecrated  metal,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  precious  gifts  from  rich  and  poor 
are  poured  into  the  molten  mass  before 
it  leaps  forth  into  the  mold.  Today  as 
in  times  of  old  the  same  beautiful  cere- 
mony takes  place  when  bells  are  cast 
for  the  uses  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
literature  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, glows  with  the  splendor  of  the  le- 
gends that  cling  about  the  casting  of  the 
consecrated  bells  of  convent,  monastery, 
and  cathedral.  One  of  our  own  Cali- 
fornia writers,  Mrs.  Volney  Howard, 
tells  about  the  making  of  some  of  the 
bells   used   in  California: — 

When  t lie  red,  molten  metals  hotly  glowed, 

Ready  those  ancient  Mission  bells  to  cast. 
Matrons  and  maids  of  old  Castile  stood  by 

And  threw   therein  the  relics  of  the  past,- — 
Vases  of  silver  —  whence  their  Spanish  sires 

Quaffed  the  red  wine  —  and  chains  and  rings  of 
gold: 
And  thus,  with  gifts  and  prayers,  the  Mission  Bells 

Were  cast,  and   christened   all  for  saints  of  old. 

The  quotation  is  taken  secondhand 
from  the  late  Miss  Mary  Graham's  little 
book  "  Historical  Reminiscences  of  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago."  Though  pub- 
lished in  1876,  it  is  already  rare,  and  is 
a  remarkably  accurate  and  interesting 
volume,  which  well  deserves  another 
edition. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  facts 
connected  with  the  Mission  is  the  genius 
displayed  by  the  builders  in  finding 
places  in  which  to  hang  their  bells. 
Almost  every  conceivable  place  where 
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a  bell  could  by  any  man- 
ner of  means  be  utilized 
has  been  chosen  in  one 
or  another  instance.  The 
bells  were  so  much  a  part 
of  the  daily  life  of  the 
community  that  no  place 
seemed  improper,  and  so 
each  Mission  had  its  own 
charming  way    of   produ- 


i 


cing  architectural  results  with  its  bells. 
At  the  Mission  San  Jose*  the  side 
wall  was  shortened  into  a  deep,  large 
alcove,  and  there  the  bells  hung 
under  the  caves,  with  the  brilliant 
red  tiles  overhead.  At  grand  old 
Carmelo,  the  bells  were  placed  in 
square,  wide-arched,  Moorish  towers. 
At  no  less  grand  Santa  Barbara,  the 
Moorish  towers  are  two  stories  high 
above  the  roof.  San  Luis  Rey  has  the 
same  kind  of  towers,  with  the  corners 
cut  off,  making  them  octagonal.  San 
Fernando  has  a  small  but  dignified  bel- 
fry arch  on  the  corner  of  the  gable. 
Sometimes  the  whole  front  of  a  Mission 
church  rises  above  the  roof  and  is  cut 
into  great  arches  in  each  of  which,  in 
the  old  times,  a  bell  was  hung.  These 
arches  may  be  equal  and  on  the  same 
range,  or  they  may  be  different  sizes, 
arranged  in  stairs  or  on  various  levels. 
The  gable  end  of  the  San  Antonio 
Mission  building,  cut  out  for  one   large 


bell,  is  much  of 
the  same  order 
T  w  o     of     the 
finest  fronts  in 
Mission    archi- 
tecture    were 
those     of    San 
Francisco  de  la   Fspada  and   San  Juan 
Capistrano,  both  in  Texas  near  the  Rio 
Grande.     Fach  had  three  superb,  trium- 
phal  arches  for  bells  in   the  front  wall 
rising  far   above    the    roof;  two   arches 
side    by    side,    and    one    above    them. 
Other  Texan  Missions,  as  San  Jose  and 
Concepcion,  show  the   Moorish   towers 
for  belfries,   but  with   less  dignity   and 
purity  of   style   than   in   the  California 
examples. 

But  arches,  towers,  and  alcoves,  are 
far  from  exhausting  the  cleverness  of 
the  painstaking  priests.  Sometimes  a 
bell  was  hung  in  a  broad,  square  win- 
dow; or  it  was  clamped  with  rawhide  to 
a  rough-hewn  rafter,  above  the  tiled 
porch ;  or  posts  were  planted,  and  a 
cross-bar  supported  it;  or  perhaps  it 
was  even  separated  from  the  main  build- 
ing. One  of  the  greatest  charms  of 
the  Missions  is  in  the  frank  simplicity 
everywhere  visible  in  the  work  of  the 
builders.     They  seem   to  have   remem- 
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bercd  enough  of  the  architecture  of 
Spain  and  Mexico  to  give  them  sug- 
gestions of  value,  and  to  have  forgotten 
or  ignored  enough  to  have  made  their 
work  original  and  fascinating.  They 
built  a  while,  then  waited  for  another 
season  and  built  again,  yet  with  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  the  plan.  Carmelo  re- 
mained Carmelo;  San  Juan  Capistrano 
never  in  the  least  resembled  its 
neighbors.  San  Gabriel  was  as  far 
removed  in  type  from  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Jose  as  if  they  had  been  a  conti- 
nent apart. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  of 
writers  to  allude  to  the  Missions  of 
America,  whether  Arizonian,  Mexican, 
Texan,  or  California!!,  or  of  Sonora  or 
of  the  peninsula,  as  very  similar  in 
general  plan  and  scope,  similar  in  situ- 
ation, and  similar  in  history.  On  the 
contrary  these  interesting  structures 
often  represent  different  ecclesiastical 
ideals,  working  under  dissimilar  condi- 
tions. Some  Missions  in  rich  valleys 
became  horticultural,  while  others  were 
chiefly  pastoral;  the  priests  differed 
greatly  in  education  and  fitness  for  the 
work  of  supervision ;  the  Indian  tribes 
with  which  the  Mission  founders  had  to 
do  were  by  no  means  alike  in  character. 
The  evolution  of  each  separate 'Mission 


was  therefore  as  individual  as  the  evo- 
lution of  the  different  towns  of  the 
periods  of  Spanish  settlement. 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  there  is  a 
land  of  legend  and  romance  to  which 
the  bells  of  the  Missions  seem  to  belong. 
The  Spanish  nature  is  especially  gifted 
in  the  myth-making  faculties,  and  so  it 
happens  that  there  is  hardly  a  Mexican 
hut  in  the  region  of  the  Missions  where 
one  cannot  hear  stories  of  the  past, 
many  of  them  woven  about  the  old  bells, 
—  those  of  the  last  century  brought 
from  other  Spanish  countries.  The 
newer  bells,  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century,  some  of  which  were  cast  in 
Boston  or  New  York,  bought  from  a 
hide-drogher,  rechristened  and  baptized 
with  stately  ceremonials  into  the  sister- 
hood of  Mission  chimes,  were  never  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  pio- 
neers as  were  the  bells  of  the  olden 
time. 

The  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
that  is  contained  in  some  of  the  old 
bells  is  surprisingly  great.  Now  and 
then  one  is  found  that  belongs  more 
distinctly  to  the  smelting  furnace  than 
to  the  bell-metal  heap.  Mr.  Horace 
Wilson,  Librarian  of  the  Mechanics' 
Library  in  this  city,  has  showed  me  a 
triangular  piece  from  one  of  the  Mission 
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bells  in  which  both  silver  and  gold  can 
be  plainly  seen.  It  covers  about  twelve 
square  inches  of  surface;  and  is  half  an 
inch  thick;  a  skilled  metallurgist  has 
said  that  it  contains  twenty  or  thirty 
dollars'  worth  of  precious  metals.  The 
fragment,  which  came  originally  from 
Garratt's  foundry  where  a  number  of 
old  bells  were  being  broken  up  years 
ago,  is  from  near  the  rim,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  border  of  simple  but  effective  or- 
namentation consisting  of  knops  and 
scroll-work,  with  two  plain  bands  below. 
Longfellow,  in  the  prologue  to  the 
"Golden  Legend,"  gives  impressively 
the  thought  of  a  mystic  and  sacred 
power  against  evil  that  lingers  about 
consecrated  church  bells.  Lucifer  with 
his  spirits  in  a  night  of  storm  is  trying 
to  tear  down  the  cross.  The  bells  ring 
out,  and  Lucifer  cries  : — 

"  Lower!  Lower! 
I  [over  downward! 

Seize  the  loud  vociferous  hells  ami 
Clashing,  clanging,  to  the  windy  pavement 
Hurl  them  from  their  windy  tower!  " 

His  spirits  reply: — 


'  All  thy  thunders 
1  I  ere  arc  harmless! 
For  these  hells  have  been  anointed 
And  baptized  with  holy  water! 
They  defy  our  utmost  power.  " 

Again  and  again  Lucifer  attempts  to 
rally  his  legions  to  tear  down  the  oaken 
doors,  break  the  illuminated  windows, 
and  scatter  wide  the  ashes  of  the  holy 
dead,  but  the  bells  ring  their  "  Laus 
Deo,"  and  Lucifer  at  last  cries,  "  Baf- 
fled! baffled!  inefficient,  craven  spirits!  " 
and  they  sweep  away  with  the  night 
wind,  while  the  organ  and  Gregorian 
chant  are  heard  from  within  the  cathe- 
dral. 

The  consecration  and  baptism  of  the 
church  bells,  as  practiced  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  Council  of  Cologne,  for 
instance,  ordained:  "  Let  the  bells  be 
blessed,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  church 
militant,  by  which  the  people  are  assem- 
bled to  hear  the  word  of  God;  the 
clergy  to  announce  his  mercy  by  day 
and  his  truth  in  their  nocturnal  vigils; 
that  by  their  sound  the  faithful  may  be 
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invited  to  prayers  and  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion increased." 

Historically     speaking,    all     that     is 

known  about  the  Mission  bells  of  Cali- 
fornia   could    be    put    into    a   very    few 

paragraphs.  The  subject  has  not  seemed 
of  sufficient  interest  or  importance  for 
the  writers  of  large  books,  and  the  Mis- 
sion records  seldom  more  than  allude 
to  the  bells  that  were  their  pride.  The 
older  and  more  famous  bells  were  here 
a  century  ago,  sent  from  different  Span- 
ish-American countries,  and  each  bore- 
its  own  legend,  its  text,  or  dedication. 
San  Juan  Bautista,  for  instance,  had  in 
its  best  days  a  chime  of  nine  bells,  from 
the  treble  of  about  one  hundred  pounds 
to  the  deep  bass  of  many  tons.  They 
were  all  cast  in  Peru,  it  is  said,  and  the 
tones  were  remarkably  rich  and  full. 
Some  were  afterwards  recast  in  San 
Francisco,  but  so  lost  sweetness  and 
mellowness  that  they  were  considered 
of  little  or    no  value.      Three   lono-  re- 

o 

mained  at  the  old  Mission.  One,  I  have 
heard,  was  stolen  by  a  rancher,  and  now, 
fastened  to  a  post,  serves  to  call  his 
hired  men  to  meals. 

Nor  is  this  sort  of  barbarism  uncom- 
mon. A  Catholic  lady  of  keen  obser- 
vation, long  acquainted  with  the  Mis- 
sion districts,  informs  me  that  one  of 
the  consecrated  Mission  bells  of  the 
first  Mission  period  —  a  bell  brought 
from  Mexico  before  the  beginning  of 
the  century  —  is  to  be  seen  beside  the 
farm  kitchen  of  a  rich  land-owner  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  degraded  to  base 
uses.  Fully  half  of  the  bells  of  the  last 
century  have  disappeared  from  sight, 
stolen,  or  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
sequestration  of  the  Missions.  Yet  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Catholic  no  use,  however 
common,  can  ewer  destroy  their  special 
sanctity.  They  once  rang  in  the  offices 
of  the  Church,  they  ordered  the  duties 
of  the  day,  they  called  to  matins  and 
vespers,  they  ushered  in  each  hour  of 
praise  and  prayer,  and  governed  the 
whole  religious  colony  that  gathered 
about     the     ancient     Missions.       They 


were,  in  fact,  the  embodied  voices  of 
holy  Mother  Church,  speaking  to  her 
pious  children.  The  laborer  in  the 
fields,  the  herdsman  in  the  mountains, 
knew  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells  as 
they  rang  together  on  the  day  of  the 
Mission's  patron  saint,  or  at  Faster,  or 
Christmas.  There  are  many  native 
Californians  still  living  who  remember 
the  Mission  chimes,  and  who  cannot 
but  think  it  was  sacrilege  for  any  one 
to  pervert  the  once  consecrated  voices 
to  secular  ends. 

Nothing  has  been  sacred  to  the  spoil- 
ers. In  many  an  old  Mission,  arch- 
way and  belfry  are  vacant,  with  tangled 
ropes,  rotting  beams,  and  broken  doors 
over  which  the  wild  grape  clambers, 
and  within  whose  portals  the  slippery 
squirrel-grass  covers  the  earthen  floor 
with  its  yellow  needles.  High  in  the 
bell  tower  the  owls  and  hawks  nest. 
Year  after  year  everything  portable  has 
been  carried  away  from  the  ruins,  and 
foolish  treasure-seekers  have  torn  down 
the  corners  and  cross-walls  of  adobe  or 
stone.  In  some  alien's  house,  if  one 
knew  where  to  look,  are  hewn  timbers, 
or  the  mantel-piece  of  a  forgotten 
priest's  room,  or  something  that  be- 
longed to  the  altar,  or  records  and  let- 
ters of  the  pastoral  age  of  California. 
Since  these  things  were  so,  how  should 
the  bells  escape  in  the  utter  neglect 
and  loneliness  that  has  fallen  upon 
many  of  the  Missions  ?  They  have  had 
no  care-takers  and  fewr  defenders. 
Robbed,  despoiled  on  every  hand,  used 
as  cattle-sheds  and  quarries,  neglected 
even  beyond  the  wont  of  republics, — 
always  unmindful  of  their  heirlooms, — 
some  of  the  Missions  are  already  as  far 
past  repair,  as  some  of  their  bells  are 
past  discovery. 

The  folk-lore  of  the  bell  in  Spanish- 
speaking  countries  is  marvelous,  and 
California  has  had  its  full  share.  For 
instance,  the  consecrated  bells  are  said 
to  insure  against  shipweck  the  vessel 
that  carries  them  from  port  to  port. 
When  the  bells  of  Ventura  were  shipped 
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from  Acapulco,  the  joy  of  the  cap- 
tain was  extreme,  and,  although  his 
ship  ran  upon  a  rock  on  the  coast,  it 
slid  off  into  deep  water  without  dam- 
age, and  reached  San  Diego  in  safety. 
The  presence  of  a  church  bell  was  like- 
wise held  to  be  productive  of  success 
in  land  journeys,  and  exploration  par- 
ties were  always  anxious  to  have  a 
priest  and  one  of  the  holy  bells  of  the 
Missionaries  with  them  on  their  wan- 
derings. 

Again,  there  could  be  no  more  satis- 
factory sign  in  the  old  days  than  the 
cracking  of  a  church  bell  while  ringing 
during  a  ceremony,  such  as  a  wedding, 
a  christening,  or  a  burial.  This  holds 
in  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  California 
of  the  padres  One  of  the  favorite 
sayings  of  Spanish  families  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "  For  us  the  bells  crack  when 
they  ring."     A    bell    that   has    cracked 
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has  thereafter  peculiar  excellences;  old 
wills  are  extant  that  dedicate  sums  of 
money  and  estates  to  the  church  "  on 
condition  that  the  cracked  bell  be  rung 
at  the  funeral."  The  cause  of  the  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  efficacy  of  broken 
bells  is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  it  is 
certain  that  several  of  the  most  famous 
chimes  of  the  Missions  contained  cracked 
bells. 

Still  another  curious  bit  folk-lore  is 
connected  with  the  bell-clappers.  The 
usual  way  of  ringing  the  bells  was  to 
swing  the  clapper  by  a  braided  and 
heavy  rope,  instead  of  swinging  the  en- 
tire bell,  after  the  modern  method. 
This  rope   sometimes,  in  great   storms, 


began  to  swing,  and  so  moved  the  clap- 
per as  to  strike  a  loud  note,  reverber- 
ating through  the  midst  of  the  tempest. 
When  such  a  note  was  heard  at  night 
the  priests  and  all  good  Catholics  with- 
in its  sound  crossed  themselves,  but 
the  sceptics  and  sinners  were  guilty  of 
loud  laughter.  They  said:  "Ah!  some 
priest,  or  some  one  who  has  taken  vows, 
is  breaking  them;  that  is  what  the 
stroke  means."  From  this  vein  one 
can  easily  understand  the  force  of  the 
legend  that  a  neophyte  of  Santa  Clara 
said  to  the  priest  one  morning:  "Father, 
the  bells  rang  last  night,"  and  was  sent 
to  a  cell  to  live  on  bread  and  water, 
until  he  learned  to  bridle  his  unruly 
member. 


RADITIONS  more 

than  one  still  linger 
about  Mission  San 
Jose  of  which  nothing 
visible  except  the  old 
baptismal  font  and  the 
bells  remain.  It  was 
so  rich  and  prosperous 
a  Mission  and  so  easy  of  access  from 
San  Francisco,  that  almost  every  book 
of  early  travels  has  something  to  say 
about  it.  Robinson  was  there  several 
times.  He  notes  the  custom,  common 
elsewhere  also,  of  ringing  all  the  bells 
when  the  brother  priests  came  to  visit 
the  place,  and  says  that  one  of  the 
Mexican  Governors,  probably  Echean- 
dia,  observing  the  custom,  issued  an 
order  that  the  same  ceremony  should 
be  performed  whenever  he  himself  vis- 
ited a  Mission. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  descendant  of  the 
Alviso  family  for  a  story  of  the  Mission 
San  Jose  bells,  about  1840,  at  the  time 
when  the  Mission  was  falling  into  de- 
cay, its  Indians  were  being  scattered, 
and  its  revenues  wasted  by  government 
officials.  It  seems  that  among  the 
herdsmen   of   the    Alviso    family,   then 
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one  of  the  rich  and  representative  fam- 
ilies of  the  valley,  there  was  a  Mexican 
boy  from  Sonora,  called  Juan,  a  reck- 
less and  insubordinate  fellow,  who  was 
with  difficulty  forced  to  go  to  mass  and 
confession,  lie  was  one  of  the  best 
riders  in  the  region,  and  when  in  the 
foothills  would  often  chase  a  steer  at 
full  gallop  down  a  steep  slope.  In  fact 
he  became  noted  even  in  that  age  of 
magnificent  horsemen  for  his  daring  and 
good  fortune.  One  day  the  elder  Al- 
viso  rebuked  him  most  severely  for  neg- 
lect of  his  duties  to  the  church. 

Juan  made  no  reply,  but  the  next  day 
being  a  feast  day  at  the  Mission  San 
Josd,  he  rode  thither  with  several  com- 
panions, and  galloped  up  and  down  the 
street  in  the  usual  vaquero  manner. 
Presently  the  bells  began  to  ring  the 
hour  of  mass,  and  the  people  to  go  into 
the  church.  To  the  horror  of  many 
witnesses,  Juan  turned  his  horse,'  gal- 
loped up  the  street,  turned,  and  came 
shouting  back  past  the  Mission. 

"  He  is  possessed  of  a  devil,"  said 
the  padre's  assistant  as  he  stood  at  the 
door.  "  But  punishment  may  fall  upon 
him  before  the  bells  cease  ringing." 

Hardly  had  the  words  been 
uttered  before  Juan's  horse  fell 
dead  on  the  level  roadway. 
The  hitherto  invincible  horse- 
man fell  partly  under  him,  had 
a  leg  broken,  and  when  re- 
leased was  told  by  every  good 
Catholic  present  that  he  was 
very  fortunate  to  have  escaped 
with  his  life. 

The  skeptic  might  hint 
"heart  disease''  as  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  collapse  of  Juan's 
horse,  but  the  old  Spaniards 
reply  :  "  Seflor,  how  comes  it 
that  such  a  vaquero  could  be 
caught  under  his  falling  horse  ? 
No,  Seflor.  It  was  a  judg- 
ment, and  he  knew  very  well 
that  the  next  time  he  disre- 
garded the  call  to  church  he 
might     meet    the    fate    of   his 


horse.  He  was  a  very  foolish  fellow, 
one  not  to  be  governed  before  his 
accident,  always  telling  the  Indians 
that  they  worked  too  hard,  and  had 
too  little  pay;  but  afterwards  he  became 
one  of  the  most  faithful  of  servants." 


RE -EMINENT 
in  beauty  are  the 
two  palm  trees  of 
San  Buenaventu- 
ra ;  a  third  that 
once  completed 
the  group  was 
years  ago.  Im- 
trees  still  remain. 
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with  rawhide  to  the  crossbeams.  Two 
bear  dates  of  1 78  r  ;  the  others  were 
east  in  1 8 12  and  1825.  At  the  time 
the  last  of  the  four  was  hung,  the 
records  of  the  ehurch  show  that  the 
Mission  owned  37,000  head  of  cattle, 
30,000  sheep,  $25,000  in  coin,  $61,000 
in  church  ornaments  and  clothing,  and 
much  other  property. 

The  survivors  of  the  Saticoy  Indians 
told  the  early  American  settlers  of  sev- 
eral attempts  made  by  wild  Indians  to 
destroy  the  Mission.  In  1834,  while 
the  men  were  in  the  fields,  an  assault 
was  made  by  a  large  number  of  savages. 
One  of  the  servants  of  the  priest  being 
in  the  bell-tower  mending  a  frayed  rope, 
saw  them  rise  from  the  shelter  of  the 
willows  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
rang  the  alarm.  The  priest  gave  orders 
to  fire  only  blank  cartridges  from  the 
cannon,  but  the  effect  was  extremely 
bad;  it  gave  the  medicine  man  a  chance 
to  claim  that  his  spells  had  bewitched 
the  weapons  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
workmen  came  from  the  fields,  armed 
with    clubs,    and    so    outnumbered   the 


assailants  that  the  latter  were  driven 
off. 

Later,  in  1840,  while  the  Mission 
folks  were  at  church,  a  renegade  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Mission  discipline, 
attacked  the  place,  but  was  killed  in  the 
assault,  and  his  followers  defeated.  In 
this  case,  as  in  several  similar  affairs  at 
other  Missions,  the  inspiring  cause  was 
the  hope  of  carrying  off  some  of  the 
Indian  girls  from  their  separate  dormi- 
tories. 

A  similar  insurrection  at  Santa  Ynez 
occurred  in  1822,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  Indians  attacked  the  place, 
killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  de- 
fenders. They  could  easily  have  cap- 
tured the  place  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  contagious  fears  of  many  escaped 
converts,  who  were  overwhelmed  with 
dread  at  the  sound  of  chanting,  the 
solemn  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  the 
sight  of  the  priests  armed  with  carnal 
weapons.  La  Purisima  Concepcion 
Mission  was  also  attacked  about  the 
same  time  as  Santa  Ynez,  and  Santa 
Barbara  had  somewhat  of  a  scare. 
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AN  MIGUEL, 
the  famous  Mis- 
sion of  the  up- 
per Salinas,cele- 
brated  by  Ross 
Browne  in  his 
"Dangerous 
Journey,"  is  full 
of  legends  about  its  bells,  one  of  which 
remains,    swung    from   a    mighty    pine 


fornia, —  then,  as  now,  a  favorite  resort 
—  and,  happening  to  light  upon  the  San 
Miguel  country  he  was  much  disturbed 
in  mind  over  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
There  were  two  priests  at  the  Mission 
both  devoted  to  their  religious  duties. 
Every  matin  or  vesper,  every  mass  or 
churchly  office  sent  shivers  down  his 
spine,  while  the  ringing  of  consecrated 
bells  was     a  thousand  times  worse. 

The  eldest  priest,  he  soon  decided, 
was  a  Saint  Anthony,  but  the  younger 
one    offered    better    material    to    work 
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tree  beam  that  caps  the  pillars  of  the 
porch.  It  has  been  there  for  at  least 
fifty  or  sixty  years,  but  the  tradition  is 
that  three  bells  once  hung  in  arches 
close  to  the  eaves  of  red   tiles. 

But  among  all  the  stories  of  the  bells 
of  San  Miguel,  none  is  more  interesting 
than  the  following,  which  I  heard  fif- 
teen years  ago  in  the  neighborhood. 
Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Missions,  Satan  himself  revisited  Cali- 


upon,  and  so  one  afternoon  as  the 
priest  wandered  beside  the  river,  Satan 
tempted  him  farther  and  farther  towards 
the  Santa  Ysabel  woods,  by  the  vision 
of  a  beautiful  girl, —  tempted  him  until, 
as  the  old  Spanish  folk  tell  the  story, 
night  came,  and  the  lost  priest  never 
returned.  Then  a  host  of  demons  un- 
der the  command  of  Satan  poured  down 
on  the  Mission  roof  and  began  tearing 
off  the   tiles.     The  lonely,  beleaguered 
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padre  shouted  paternosters  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  and  the  Mission  bells  sud- 
denly began  to  ring,  though  untouched 
by  mortal  hands.  The  demons  rose 
howling  from  the  roof,  while  a  mighty 
storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  swept 
across  the  valley,  though  it  was  June. 
Still  he  continued  to  pray,  and  the  bells 
still  rang,  though  less  loudly,  till  sun- 
rise. 

The  next  day  the  good  padre  went 
forth  clasping  his  crucifix,  and  looked 
for  the  lost  one,  but  in  vain,  until  he 
found  a  trail  through  the  forest  marked 
by  fallen  trees  and  lightning-plowed 
furrows.  It  ended  in  an  open  glade 
near  the  famous  Santa  Ysabel  spring. 
There,  to  his  surprise,  lay  a  huge  rock 
that  no  one  had  ever  seen  before,  a 
rock  that  bore  a  strong  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  lost  priest.  Not  many 
rods  away  stood  a  bifurcated  oak  in 
whose  shapely  trunk  it  needed  little 
imagination  to  distinguish  the  features 
of  a  handsome  young  woman.  Every 
herdsman  in  the  region  can  point  them 


out  to  the  curious  stranger,  and  the  old 
Indians  who  live  at  San  Miguel  know 
the  very  corner  of  the  Mission  at  which 
the  demons  began  operations. 


ess    conqucrers 


LIVE  trees  stand 
on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  and  on  the  rich 
black  bottoms  of 
the  Mission  of  1770, 
the  first  mission  of 
Alta  California,  San 
Diego  the  beauti- 
ful. In  the  sides  of 
the  gnarled  trunks 
of  the  olive  trees  are 
deep  scars  and 
wounds, —  the  care- 
California     camped 


here,  built   fires    against    the   venerable 

trees,  hacked   them  with  ax    and  sword. 

Of  the    bells  of    San    Diego,   the  only 
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legend  that  seems  worth  telling  here  is 
distantly  connected  with  Father  Jaime 
and  the  Indian  battle  of  1775.  I  heard 
it  long  ago  from  a  priest  whom  I  met  in 
the  Santa  Maria  valley,  living  in  a  lonely 
adobe  casa,  with  an  Indian  lad  for  his 
only  companion. 

At  San  Diego,  he  said,  several  of  the 
Indian  converts  were  like  young  chil- 
dren or  monkeys,  hard  to  render  do- 
cile, and  that  they  had  long  hated  the 
ringing  of  the  bells,  because  at  regular 
hours  they  were  called  to  labor  in  the 
fields  and  gardens.  So,  one  morning, 
soon  after  the  Mission  was  established, 
the  bells  did  not  ring,  and  when  the 
much-scandalized  priest  looked,  behold! 


they  were  stuffed  full  of  thorny  weeds, 
the  dry  "tumble-weed"  of  the  mesas. 

A  simple  and  effective  method  was 
adopted  for  the  discovery  and  punish- 
ment of  the  culprits.  Padre  Jaime,  as 
the  legend  goes  on  to  tell,  called  the 
Indians  together,  and  told  them  that 
a  serious  sin  had  been  committed,  but 
not  without  a  witness  —  the  witness  of 
the  bells  themselves.  He  would  name 
over  the  Indians  in  order,  from  oldest^to 
youngest,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached 
one  of  the  culprits  the  bells  would  ring. 
Solemn  silence  prevailed  among  the 
half  incredulous,  half  frightened  In- 
dians, as  the  padre  began.  He  had  his 
suspicions  fixed,   and  justly,  too,  upon 
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one  of  the  same  Indians  that  probably 
afterwards  conspired  with  the  savage 
tribes  to  destroy  the  Mission.  After 
a  little  time  the  name  of  the  suspect 
was  called,  and  the  bells  gave  forth  a 
most  mournful  and  accusing  sound. 
The  Indian  and  several  others  fell  on 
their  knees,  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  court. 


ONE   of 
the  M  Is- 

sions   pre- 


sented finer  archi- 
tectural details  on  a 
grander  scale  than 
San  Luis  Roy, 
whose  superb  arches,  even  in  ruins,  are 
the  admiration   of  every  visitor.       John 


T.  Doyle,  in  his  edition  of  Padre  Palou's 
"  Noticias  de  la  Nueva  California  "  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  ground  plan  and 
elevation,  and  says:  "At  the  time  of 
the  American  occupancy  in  1846,  I  am 
informed  that  there  was  around  it  an 
Indian  population  of  about  6,000  souls. 
It  is  now  (1875)  entirely  deserted,  and 
has  been  for  many  years.  I  visited  it 
in  1862,  and  after  clambering  in  through 
a  window,  spent  some  hours  rambling 
through  its  spacious  interior.  The 
walls,  roof,  and  floors  of  the  main  build- 
ing were  sound,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  been  but  recently  deserted,  but 
the  garden  was  overgrown  with  tangled 
vines,  unpruned  fruit  trees,  and  masses 
of  weeds ;  the  fountain  had  fallen  to 
decay,  its  moss-covered  stones  giving 
proof  of  years  of  disintegration. 

Mr.  Doyle  proceeds  with  his  account : 
"  I  climbed  up  to  the  ancient  tower  or 
belfry,  where  I  disturbed  two  huge 
owls  from  their  slumbers,  and  found  the 
old  chime  of  bells,  which  had  formerly 
summoned  the  catechumens  to  mass  or 
vespers.  An  inscription  on  each  gave 
the  maker's  name,  with  the  words: 
"Boston,  1820."  They  had  doubtless 
been  brought  round  by  some  hide- 
drogher,  ordered  a  year  or  two  in  ad- 
vance, and  paid  for  in  hides." 

Charles  Howard  Skinn. 
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NEW    YEAR'S     EVE. 

}  HE   trees  in  the  forest  are  whispering  softly, 

Their  leaves  blow  and  shimmer  beneath  the  stars'  light, 
The  wind  plays  a  dirge  in  the  slow  swinging  branches, 
For  the  old  year  is  dying,  dying  tonight. 

The  white  rose  leans  fair  to  her  red,  red  rose  lover, 
And  sweetly  she  breathes  in  the  soft  fragrant  ear, 

"  O,  red  rose,  our  bravest  and  best  days  are  over, 
For  tonight  is  the  death  of  the  dear  old  year. 


The  waves  all  go  sobbing  upon  their  white  beaches, 
While  joyfully  heavenward  a  soul  takes  its  flight. 

The  tides  are  all  out,  and  the  ships  have  sailed  homeward, 
I  wish  I  were  dying,  were  dying  tonight. 

Mary  S.  Bacon. 
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CHRISTMAS    TELEGRAMS. 


HAD  spent 
nearly  an  hour 
wandering  about 
the  ruined  am- 
phitheater of 
Pompeii.  I  had 
sat  upon  the  up- 
per tier  of  stone 
steps,  and  letting 
my  gaze  pass 
beyond  and  afar  off,  had  dwelt  lovingly 
and  admiringly  upon  the  beauties  of 
the  bay  spread  at  my  feet,  with  its 
semicircle  of  bordering  cities.  Then 
I  had  descended  to  the  arena  again, 
and  stationed  myself  for  more  intimate 
observation  upon  the  lower  tier  of 
benches. 

My  guide  had  long  left  me  alone; 
disgusted,  I  think,  that  I  did  not  make 
a  more  hurried  examination  of  the 
scene,  and  knowing  also  that  there  was 
nothing  which  I  could  carry  away  with 
me,  as  in  those  portions  of  the  city 
where  frescoed  walls  and  mosaic  pave- 
ments had  been  excavated.  And  so  I 
remained  by  myself,  unwatched  and 
undisturbed  ;  and  leaning  back  with  my 
hands  thrown  behind  my  head,  a  habit 
of  mine,  went  off  into  day  dreams. 

At  first,  I  began  to  roll  the  centuries 
back  and  re-people  the  great  amphi- 
theater. It  was  a  very  easy  matter  to 
fill  the  upper  tier  of  benches,  where  the 
common  orders  gathered.  A  vast  sea 
of  shaggy  ill-kempt  heads  se't  above 
leather-tunicked  bodies,  twisting  and 
writhing  in  concert  for  a  better  view,  and 
a  broad  covering  stretched  across  the 
whole  for  shade, —  this  was  all. 

It  was  somewhat  different  when  I 
descended,  for  then  I  came  among  the 
patrician  orders,  and  their  proper  dis- 
position needed  care.  I  must  give  them 
silken   decorated   boxes    from  which   to 


view  the  pageant,  and  luxurious  sedilia 
upon  which  to  recline,  and  must  clothe 
them  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  be  a 
little  particular,  as  well,  about  their  style 
of  adornment.  All  this  at  last  I  achieved, 
if  not  correctly,  at  least  somewhat  to  my 
satisfaction ;  and  soon  I  had  my  old 
friends,  Sallust,  and  Seneca,  and  Dio- 
mede,  and  the  two  Plinys,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  bestowed  in  choice  locations 
and  enjoying  the  spectacle  immensely. 

Then  came  Nero,  and  he  was  a  little 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  But  he 
should  be  there  all  the  same,  for  it  was 
in  the  season,  and  he  must  already  have 
run  down  to  Baiae,  and  doubtless  would 
not  give  Pompeii  the  go-by,  whenever 
sufficient  attractions  might  there  be 
offered.  In  the  end  I  fitted  him  out 
with  a  larger  box  and  with  richer 
hangings  than  any  of  the  rest,  with 
Agrippina,  and  Octavia,  and  Poppa;a 
Sabina,  and  others  of  the  imperial  court 
beside  him  in  their  richest  attire,  and 
with  uniformed  guards  in  front  and  rear, 
conveniently  close  by,  and  small  Nubian 
slaves  with  gold  collars  around  their 
necks  and  peacock  feather  brushes  in 
their  hands. 

Then  for  the  arena,  which  was  covered 
a  few  feet  deep  with  fine  white  sand,  as 
yet  free  from  the  anticipated  stains  of 
blood.  I  had  now  my  choice  among 
three  attractions.  Should  there  be 
bands  of  gladiators  sumptuously  armed, 
and  passing  in  solemn  salute  before  the 
Caesar,  in  whose  honor  and  for  whose 
amusement  they  were  about  to  die? 
Or  should  there  be  lions,  and  tigers,  and 
elephants  fresh  from  the  African  jungle, 
maddened  with  hunger,  and  snarling 
in  their  cages  with  the  fierce  desire  to 
spring  out  at  each  other's  throats  or 
trample  their  bleeding  victims  into  the 
dust  ?  Or  should  it  be  a  procession  of 
white-ciad    Christian    maidens,  singing 
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their  chants  of  death,  as  two  by  two 
they  passed  into  the  center  of  the  field, 
there  to  await  their  inevitable  fate  ? 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  my  aesthetic  promptings,  I  gave 
little  heed  to  the  matter  of  the  human- 
ities, but  concerned  myself  merely  with 
what  would  most  fitly  adorn  the  scene 
with  magnificence  and  novelty.  And 
in  the  end,  as  is  most  natural  when  the 
imagination  is  allowed  undisputed  sway, 
I  resolved  to  combine  all  attractions 
into  one,  a  picture  of  barbaric  bloodshed 
and  destruction  hitherto  unequaled, — 
slaves,  and  Christians,  and  wild  beasts 
from  every  foreign  land,  being  mingled 
in  one  grand  pandemonium  of  conflict 
and  cruelty  such  as  even  Rome  itself  in 
celebration  of  a  triumph  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  produce.  Then  all  at  once 
something  aroused  me  from  my  dream. 

Up  to  that  moment,  the  sky  had  been 
loosely  covered  with  a  light,  fleecy  cloud, 
not  heavy  enough  to  betoken  rain,  and 
very  agreeable  in  its  sufficiency  to  mod- 
erate the  heat  of  the  day.  But  suddenly 
a  thin  but  rapidly  widening  rift  broke  in 
the  cloud,  and  a  single  gleam  of  sunlight 
shot  downward,  seemed  to  strike  the 
stone  bench  beside  me,  thence  glanced 
off  and  for  a  few  yards  brightened  up 
the  pavement  at  my  feet.  And  looking 
down,  I  was  attracted  by  a  glittering 
point  now  for  the  first  time  making 
itself  visible  to  me  a  few  inches  away. 
It  was  not  larger  than  a  pea,  but  as  I 
stooped  and  groped  with  my  fingers  on 
either  side,  I  found  that  it  was  the  edge 
of  a  broader  object,  which  must  have 
been  accidentally  dropped  into  a  crevice 
between  two  stones,  and  doubtless 
almost  covered  up  the  next  moment 
through  some  movement  of  the  feet  of 
the  owner  over  the  loose  sand  beside  it. 
Drawing  it  forth  without  difficulty  from 
its  loose  receptacle,  I  discovered  that  it 
was  a  small  gold  bracelet. 

Without  stopping  then  to  make  any 
particular  examination  of  the  trinket,  I 
slipped  it  into  my  pocket.  If  the  guide 
were  to  return  and  see  it  he  might  claim 


it  for  the  state,  which  in  such  a  case 
would  probably  mean  himself,  and  it 
were  scarcely  worth  while  to  get  into 
any  unseemly  wrangle  with  him  about 
such  a  matter.  And  there  was  no  party 
of  visitors  near  by,  to  whom  the  bracelet 
might  belong.  My  obvious  procedure 
must  be  to  wait  until  I  had  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and  there  after  a  closer  exami- 
nation, take  such  steps  as  might  be 
necessary  to  ascertain  its  owner.  And 
so,  restraining  my  curiosity,  I  waited 
until  I  had  reached  my  own  room  at  the 
Grande  Bretagne.  Then  locking  my- 
self safely  in  from  prying  eyes,  I 
examined  my  prize  more  closely. 

It  was  unjeweled  and  almost  destitute 
of  any  ornamentation.  There  was 
something  of  an  Etruscan  character  to 
its  shape,  especially  in  the  gathering  of 
lines  about  the  broader  portion  where 
the  clasp  was  inserted.  But  what  struck 
me  with  surprise  was  that  upon  the  clasp 
were  engraved  in  broad  Roman  lettering 
the  initials  M.  C.  These  were  the 
initials  of  my  name, —  Mark  Cutler. 
Who  might  be  this  unknown  person, 
thus  presuming  so  far  as  to  copy  my 
name?  And  by  what  singular  coinci- 
dence was  it  that  it  had  been  left  for 
me  rather  than  for  some  man  of  different 
initials  to  find  it?  And  how  long  had 
the  trinket  lain  there  embedded  between 
two  stones,  awaiting  my  coming?  More 
than  all  that,  for  what  purpose  had  it 
now  been  recovered? 

Had  I  picked  up  the  bracelet  at 
home  upon  some  roadside,  even  with  that 
startling  coincidence  of  initials,  I  should 
have  thought  little  about  it.  I  should 
merely  have  advertised  it,  and  in  the 
end  probably  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to 
its  owner,  and  after  that  given  it  scarcely 
another  thought.  But  now  I  was  in  a 
land  replete  with  imagination  and 
fancy,  and  everything  I  saw  or  heard 
seemed  tinged  with  omen  or  tradition. 
Only  lately  I  had  been  reading  strange 
legends  of  the  weird  and  supernatural, 
in  one  of  which  a  long  lost  token  en- 
graved with  some  mystic  character  had 
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turned  up  after  many  generations  of 
obscurity,  and  as  had  been  destined 
ftom  the  very  first,  had  cast  its  baneful 
influence  upon  some  lineal  wearer  of 
the  sign. 

And  was  that  to  be  the  sequence  of 
my  discovery  ?  Those  Roman  charac- 
ters and  that  Etruscan  ornamentation 
not  unnaturally  suggesting  the  thought, 
might  not  the  bracelet  be  an  actual 
antique,  fated  to  lie  for  many  centuries 
snugly  hidden  until  it  might  at  last  come 
into  my  possession,  and  there  work  out 
its  destiny  ? 

Who,  then,  was  this  other  M.  C.  ? 
Perhaps  some  patrician  Metella  Claudia, 
who  in  her  time  had  sat  where  I  had 
been  sitting  in  the  ampitheater,  and 
there  had  enjoyed  just  such  gladiatorial 
combats  as  I  had  so  lately  pictured  to 
myself.  She  may  have  lost  her  brace- 
let when  frantically  stretching  her  arm 
over  the  arena,  with  thumb  reversed,  to 
aid  in  sealing  the  doom  of  some  poor 
helpless  retarius.  Or  she  may  have 
dropped  it  in  her  wild,  reckless  haste  upon 
that  luckless  day  when  the  dark  cloud 
that  hung  so  long  over  Vesuvius  began 
to  descend  in  ashes  and  blot  out  even 
the  existence  of  the  amphitheater  and  the 
whole  city  as  well,  and  sent  the  gay  spec- 
tators hurrying  away  to  find  any  place 
of  safety. 

Then,  of  course,  my  fanciful  dream 
passed  away,  and  the  sober  prose  of  the 
present  asserted  itself.  It  was  no  an- 
tique that  I  held  ;  It  may  have  lain 
concealed  in  its  crevice  a  few  weeks, 
but  no  longer, —  its  still  untarnished 
luster  showed  me  that.  And  with  this, 
I  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  though  con- 
gratulating myself  upon  rescue  from 
some  impending  malicious  fate.  No, — 
it  could  be  no  message  from  the  long 
buried  centuries  ;  and  all  that  now  re- 
mained for  me  to  do  was  to  dismiss 
from  my  mind  any  apprehension  of  the 
supernatural,  and  endeavor  to  restore 
the  bracelet  to  its  owner,  not  so  much 
moved,  perhaps,  by  the  promptings  of 
honesty,  as  by  curiosity  to  find  out 
what,  in  her  case,  M.  C.  stood  for? 


It  seemed  as  though  this  should  be 
an  easy  matter.  I  need  only  discover 
who  had  visited  the  amphitheater  within 
a  week  or  so,  and  then  the  thing  would 
be  half  done.  Some  one  of  these  would 
be  sure  to  own  the  requisite  initials. 

Hut  it  was  now  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
official  list  of  travelers  who  had  taken 
out  permits,  and  altogether  I  soon  found 
myself  at  fault.  Then  I  inquired  at  all 
the  principal  hotels  in  Naples,  but  could 
hear  of  no  party  containing  any  young 
lady  whose  name  began  with  C.  If 
there  had  been  any  such,  she  must  have 
gone  away  almost  at  once.  There  re- 
mained nothing  for  me  to  do,  therefore, 
but  to  put  the  bracelet  away  in  my 
trunk,  and  await  further  developments. 

And  there  the  thing  naturally  should 
have  ended  and  in  any  other  place 
might  have  done  so.  But  Italy  is  a 
land  of  dreams  and  traditions,  and  in 
my  abundant  and  solitary  leisure,  the 
simplest  circumstances  sometimes  may 
be  weighty  with  import.  In  my  wander- 
ing around,  having  few  persons  to  talk 
with,  and  very  little  of  a  practical 
nature  to  think  about,  I  began  to  reflect 
a  great  deal  upon  that  mysterious 
bracelet. 

Might  not  the  Fates  still  be  at  their 
accustomed  work,  in  spite  of  modern 
influences  ?  They  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  temples,  but  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  they  had  ceased 
to  exist  ?  Might  they  not  still  be  weav- 
ing their  woof,  though  necessarily  with 
modern  influences,  so  that  after  all 
there  might  be  a  subtle  destiny  lurking 
in  my  late  discovery,  and  that  unknown 
M.  C.  might  have  been  guided,  with 
crafty  skill,  thus  to  open  communication 
with  me,  the  other  M.  C.  ? 

If  so,  what  could  have  been  the  intent 
of  it?  When  two  young  people  of 
different  sexes  are  brought  together, 
through  unusual  influences,  can  it  be 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  their 
lives  should  somehow  run  side  by  side 
in  future?  And  if  there  were  for  me 
any  long  planned  destiny  in  the  matter, 
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must  I  endeavor  to  assist  it,  or  must  I 
simply  wait  for  its  self-development  ? 

All  these  things,  being  for  the  time 
in  a  moody  state  of  mind,  I  thought 
over  every  day,  and  sometimes  dreamed 
a  little  about  at  night ;  and  every  day  the 
matter  gained  new  fascination  over  my 
thoughts  and  I  began  to  lose  all  self- 
will  and  to  believe  that  I  was  the  prey 
of  circumstances  that  could  not  be  re- 
sisted and  that  my  only  concern  must 
be  to  await  the  inevitable  issue  in  calm 
complacency. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  been  in 
Naples  must  know,  the  little  park  known 
as  Villa  Reale.  At  first  he  walks 
through  it  as  a  matter  of  duty, —  giving 
it  his  attention  simply  as  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  city  that  must  not  be 
neglected.  Then  he  proceeds  to  visit 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Baia;,  Capri, 
and  the  museums, —  a  procedure  occupy- 
ing many  days.  After  that  he  begins 
to  find  that  he  needs  a  little  rest;  and 
if  he  remains  in  Naples,  he  takes  again  to 
the  Villa  Reale,  not  now  as  a  place  to  be 
gone  through  on  a  quick  trot,  but  to  be 
lounged  in  with  quiet  enjoyment  of  its 
shade  and  picturesque  surroundings. 
And  here  after  a  few  days  I  found  my- 
self accustomed  to  linger.  I  was  to  go 
on  to  Paris,  but  was  necessarily  detained 
awaiting  remittances.  I  had  done 
everything  that  could  be,  in  the  line  of 
sight  seeing  and  antiquities,  and  found 
no  place  more  to  my  liking  than  the 
little  out  of  the  way  nooks  of  the  Villa 
Reale,  where  unobserved  I  could  sit 
and  smoke  my  cigar  and  pretend  to 
read  my  newspaper,  and  quietly  take 
in  the  picturesque  features  surround- 
ing me. 

In  particular  there  was  one  little 
nook  along  the  sea  wall  where  a  semi- 
circle had  been  projected  with  a  stone 
seat  around  it,  and  where  I  could 
obtain  what  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  views,  in  a 
quiet  way,  to  be  found  in  all  the  world. 
There  was  the  whole  bay  spread  out 
before  me,  with  Vesuvius   in   the   back- 


ground, and  the  city  circling  round 
almost  in  front,  and  as  a  thoroughly 
artistic  feature  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo, 
cutting  the  line  of  city  exactly  in  the 
center  and  forming  such  a  picturesque 
foreground  that  I  could  forgive  the  old 
torture  place  and  prison  for  all  its  past 
and  possibly  present  enormities,  and 
learn  to  give  it  a  cordial  approval  for 
its  generous  contribution  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  Here  daily  I  took 
my  seat,  and  almost  always  without 
company, —  except  possibly  an  occasion- 
al beggar  boy  slapping  his  little  round 
stomach  and  going  through  the  motion 
of  eating  macaroni,  in  quest  of  coppers. 

Coming  into  this  resort  one  pleasant 
morning,  I  found  it  occupied  by  a  young 
couple  closely  ensconced  in  my  favorite 
corner.  I  was  about  to  retire,  when 
the  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet  #nd 
called  me  by  name. 

I  recognized  him  at  once  as  Tom 
Carnaby,  an  old  college  classmate,  and 
son  of  Peter  Carnaby,  President  of  the 
Z.,  P.,  &  A.  Railroad.  After  a  few 
words  of  greeting  with  me,  he  turned 
to  his  companion,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  short  whispering  with  her,  evi- 
dently in  explanation  of  myself,  intro- 
duced me  to  her  as  his  sister  Mary. 

She  was  rather  pretty,  but  without 
any  pretensions  to  absolute  beauty,  and 
from  the  beginning  I  missed  that  qual- 
ity of  magnetism  which  sometimes  in- 
vests even  absolute  plainness  with  fas- 
cination, so  that  in  time  the  absence  of 
ordinary  good  looks  is  no  longer  no- 
ticed. Still  there  was  a  basis  of  per- 
sonal attraction,  and  certainly  I  found 
her  a  very  pleasant  companion  in  the 
matter  of  conversation  and  vivacity. 

In  dress  she  was  perhaps  too  elabo- 
rately arrayed ; —  more  so  in  fact  than 
one  would  care  about  seeing  in  travel- 
ers; and  for  the  moment  it  struck  me 
unpleasantly  as  in  false  taste. 

Possibly  she  read  my  criticism  in  my 
first  hasty  glance,  for  she  hastened  to 
remark  as  though  in  explanation: — 

"  We  are   not    working  today.     We 
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avc  been  looking   at  sights  for  a  week 

ast,  and  are  now  somewhat  tired.      So 

we  have  determined  to  make  this  a  day 

o    rest  and  repose ;  and  that  we  may  not 

entirely  stagnate,  will  throw   in  merely 

little  shopping.  Perhaps  you  will 
oin  us?  " 

"  Willingly." 

"  There  is  not  much  left  to  do,  in 
fact.  We  have  already  shopped  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  are  nearly 
through.  I  have  bought  four  or  five  new 
dresses,  a  silk  scarf,  a  coral  necklace,  of 
course  with  breastpin  and  earrings  to 
match,  and  a  queerly  carved  parasol. 
Tom  has  a  cravat,  which  is  all  the  addi- 
tional dress  that  in  his  blindness  he 
thinks  he  needs,  and  he  has  only  a 
meerschaum  pipe  still  to  purchase.  I 
told  him  to  wait  until  we  got  to  Vienna 
wheVe  they  grow,  but  he  says  that  any- 
where a  pipe  is  a  pipe,  which  is  like 
most  men's  arguments.  I  have  only  a 
bracelet  to  buy,  and  then  shall  be 
through  myself." 

"An  easy  thing  to  do,  I  should  con- 
clude." 

"With  proper  taste,  and  knowing 
just  what  one  wants,  and  giving  one's 
whole  mind  to  it,  it  can  be  done  in  a 
morning,"  she  said.  "  I  lost  my  brace- 
let during  some  explorations,  but  can- 
not exactly  tell  when  or  where." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  have  your 
name  upon  your  bracelet  ?  "  I  asked  in 
growing  excitement,  which  I  scarcely 
succeeded  in  not  making  openly  appa- 
rent. 

"And  so  I  did,"  was  her  answer. 
"That  is  to  say,  my  initials,  M.  C. 
But  what,  after  all,  is  the  good  of  ini- 
tials merely,  to  bring  a  thing  back 
when  it  is  gone  ?  " 

Here  certainly  was  my  chance, —  to 
tell  her  that  in  this  case  initials  had 
proved  themselves  of  use,  for  that  I 
had  her  bracelet  and  was  ready  to  re- 
store it  to  her  within  the  hour.  And 
yet  somehow  I  refrained.  Something 
held  me  back,  and  I  could  scarcely  tell 
why.      My  fate  was  before   me, —  was  it 


not  ?  My  dreams  were  proving  true, — 
my  allotted  destiny  was  becoming  ac- 
complished,—  I  had  only  to  speak  and 
pave  the  way  for  its  fulfillment  within  a 
proper  time. 

Had  Mary  Carnaby  been  beautiful, — 
her  manner  attractive, —  her  voice  mag- 
netic,— her  whole  personality  redolent 
with  that  influence  which  one  is  sure  to 
feel  when  the  destined  object  of  his  af- 
fections is  j  brought  before  him,  there 
would  have  been  no  delay  in  my  ac- 
tion. All  would  have  been  disclosed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  way  at  once  paved 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  argury.  And 
yet,  as  I  have  said,  I  hesitated  and 
drew  back. 

Could  I  be  sure  that  she  was  one 
whom  I  could  love  ?  Was  I  not  at  once 
more  disposed  to  criticise  her  manner 
and  her  speech  than  to  credit  her  for 
such  excellences  as  she  might  possess  ? 
If  so,  was  it  not  my  duty  to  fly  away 
while  yet  there  might  be  time  ?  At 
least,  if  that  fate  which  already  I  began 
to  contemplate  with  a  doubting  heart 
were  necessary  to  be  completed,  need 
I  hasten  it  by  any  word  or  action  of 
my  own  ?  Let  it  go,  therefore,  and 
carry  out  its  purposes  itself  and  without 
any  assistance  from  me.  And  yet,  all 
the  same,  I  felt  that  I  was  doomed,  and 
that  however  I  might  delay,  it  would  be 
useless  in  the  end  to  struggle  against 
the  impending. 

We  left  the  Villa  Reale,  sought  the 
Toledo,  and  there  purchased  a  new 
bracelet,  composed  of  lava  medallions 
cunningly  looped  together,  in  all  re- 
spects as  magnificent  a  creation  of  art 
as  could  be  procured.  Thenceforth  for 
many  days  I  was  with  Mary  Carnaby, 
in  her  shopping  and  her  theater-going, 
as  well  as  in  her  daily  excursions  to 
the  neighboring  attractions,  all  of  which 
I  went  over  again  in  her  company. 

Those  should  have  been  pleasant  days 
to  me.  One  can  see  Vesuvius  and 
Pompeii  and  Capri  many  times  over, 
and  not  get  tired  of  them.  The  air 
was  soft  and  balmy, —  we  were  bathed  in 
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sunshine  without  suffering  from  heat, — 
music  was  in  the  breeze, —  life  was  an 
elysium  from  every  point  of  view. 

And  yet  my  spirits  were  depressed 
continually  as  with  the  weight  of  an  im- 
pending doom.  From  morning  until 
nigkt  my  companion  was  before  me 
rather  as  an  instrument  of  an  unpleas- 
ant destiny  than  as  an  attraction  to  be 
desired.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  love 
her.  She  was  vivacious  and  pleasant 
in  speech,  and  with  certain  charms  of 
person, —  and  yet  all  the  same  I  could 
not  regard  her  in  any  other  way  than 
with  constant  criticism  of  her  defects. 
Sometimes  this  feeling  of  repugnance 
was  carried  to  such  an  excess  that  it 
was  almost  a  torture  to  be  held  at  her 
side;  and  at  times  I  felt  even  gratitude 
to  a  fellow  countryman,  Professor  Carr, 
who  about  that  time  chanced  to  join  in 
and  break  up  the  exclusiveness  of  our 
party. 

He  was  from  the  West,  and  was 
Professor  of  Antiquities  in  a  second- 
rate  college.  His  duties  were  not  oner- 
ous, consisting  in  lecturing  twice  a  week 
for  three  months  each  year.  He  never 
by  any  chance  lectured  on  antiquities, 
but  only  on  myths  and  legends,  for 
which  he  had  a  natural  passion  that  had 
become  almost  a  craze.  Most  of  the 
remaining  months  he  spent  in  traveling 
about  Europe  in  search  of  more  myths 
and  legends,  of  which  he  had  already 
several  hundred  written  out  in  great 
quarto  volumes,  to  be  published  in  some 
indefinite  future.  It  may  be  thought 
that  he  could  not  have  been  of  such 
value  to  the  college  as  to  be  long  re- 
tained; but  as  he  required  no  salary, 
and  his  name  helped  fill  out  the  page 
of  faculty  in  the  catalogue,  the  corpo- 
ration was  well  satisfied,  and  as  the  ar- 
rangement gave  him  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor, which  he  claimed  was  of  much 
service  to  him  in  any  university  city 
where  he  might  be  visiting,  he  too  had 
nothing  with  which  to  find  fault. 

Personally  he  was  a  tall,  thin  man, 
with  light,  almost  sandy  hair  and  a  not 


unpleasing  expression  of  countenance. 
With  me  his  most  disagreeable  trait 
consisted  in  a  somewhat  patronizing 
manner,  manifesting  itself  in  a  kind  of 
caressing  action, —  dropping  his  hand  at 
times  familiarly  upon  my  shoulder,  as 
though  I  were  an  exceedingly  immature 
and  unformed  Telemachus  and  he  a 
thrice-seasoned  Mentor,  enumerating 
the  while  most  commonplace  utterances 
in  satisfactory  accents,  as  though 
freshly  drawn  from  the  utmost  depths 
of  wisdom.  This  was  the  more  intol- 
erable to  me,  as  in  reality  there  was  no 
very  great  difference  in  our  ages.  •  I 
had  so  far  lived  a  careless,  easy-going 
life,  and  thereby  had  managed  to  retain 
a  youthful  appearance ;  and  he  had  ap- 
parently grown  old,  with  prematurely 
gray  hair,  thin,  pinched  lips, and  a  schol- 
astically  bent  back;  but  in  the  church 
registers  five  or  six  years  would  be 
about  all  the  difference  shown  between 
us. 

Once  in  a  while  I  thought  I  detected 
in  him  a  slight  leaning  towards  Mary 
Carnaby,  and  I  ventured  to  throw  out 
to  her  a  passing  jest  about  him.  It 
might  in  fact  be  a  little  relief  to  find 
that  such  a  thing  was  possible.  But 
she  only  laughed  at  the  idea. 

"  Professor  Carr?  "  she  said.  "  Were 
he  young  and  beautiful  as  Adonis,  I 
could  not  marry  him.  I  feel  that  I  am 
pledged  to  another." 

"Ah?  "  And  I  felt  myself  giving  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "And  would  it  be  too 
much  for  me  to  ask  about  the  happy 
person?  You  have  so  far  successfully 
concealed  the  fact,  and  I  — " 

"  To  whom  ?  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  do 
not  know  him  yet, —  only  that  he  must 
some  day  come.  For  during  the  past 
few  days  I  have  felt  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  an  uncontrollable  fate.  Shall 
I  tell  you  how  ?  I  have  been  reading 
some  old  Italian  annals,  and  I  came 
across  the  story  of  a  Duchess  of  Padua 
who  los.t  a  jeweled  fan,  and  it  was  found 
by  a  Count  of  Verona,  and  that  very- 
fact  brought  them    so  closely   together 
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that  they  married. \  And  then  I  thought 
about  my  bracelet  and  how  some  one 
must  have  found  it,  and  the  idea  has 
grown  upon  me  that  just  in  that  manner 
my  own  fate  will  be  worked  out." 

"  Hut  you  are   no  duchess." 

"  Neither  will  he  be  a  count.  But 
don't  you  see  the  principle  is  the  same? 
The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I 
feel  convinced  that  I  must  marry  the  man 
who  has  found  my  bracelet.  He  and  I 
may  struggle  against  it, —  we  may  not 
even  like  each  other;  but  what  can  one- 
do  against  fate  ?  " 

What  indeed?  And  a  cold  perspi- 
ration broke  out  all  over  me.  Had  I 
not  better  give  up  the  conflict  and  re- 
sign myself?  What  if  by  some  acci- 
dent she  discovered  that  I  had  her 
bracelet?  Would  she  then  offer  herself ? 
Had  I  not  better  therefore  now  take 
the  initiative  and  make  the  first  offer, 
thus  preserving  my  manly  prerogative  ? 

For  the  instant  I  wavered;  then  by  a. 
powerful  effort  managed  to  resist.  At 
least  I  would  wait.  And  O,  that  mean- 
while my  remittance  might  reach  me,  so 
that  I  could  remove  myself  for  a  few 
days  from  that  neighborhood,  so  fraught 
with  danger!  A  little  absence  and  free- 
dom of  thought, —  what  might  not  come 
of  it? 

Next  day,  indeed,  the  remittance 
arrived,  and  in  a  long  letter  from  my 
Uncle  Nicholas.  Under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  have  seemed  a 
curious  coincidence  that  just  as  1  was 
having  my  mind  turned  in  this  compul- 
sory manner  towards  the  possibility  of 
marriage,  my  uncle,  who  had  never  be- 
fore made  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
such  a  matter,  should  all  at  once  begin 
to  have  his  voice  in  it.  But  I  felt  that 
I  was  already  so  environed  with  coin- 
cidences that  one  more  made  little  dif- 
ference, and  so  I  merely  glanced  over 
the  purport  of  my  uncle's  remarks, —  a 
little  amused  and  somewhat  puzzled,  as 
well. 

I  had  now  been  five  years  away, — 
he  wrote, —  and   he  was   longing  to  see 


me  again.  Three  years  at  Heidelberg 
and  two  years'  travel  about  Europe, — 
surely  that  should  be  sufficient  to  finish 
my  education  and  form  me.  The  time 
for  the  real  work  of  life  had  come,  if  it  were 
ever  to  come  at  all.  He  wanted  me 
to  run  for  the  legislature  and  become  a 
director  in  various  banks  and  insurance 
companies  in  his  place.  In  fact,  I 
ought  to  settle  down,  and  settling  down 
meant  coming  home  with  a  wife. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  he  should 
advocate  my  marrying  abroad;  but  in 
the  small  town  where  we  lived,  neces- 
sarily there  were  few  facilities  for 
choice,  while  in  my  wanderings  over 
Europe,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
I  should  be  thrown  in  with  many  parties 
of  travelers  from  my  own  country, 
among  whom  there  might  be  very  eli- 
gible opportunities  to  contract  a  suitable 
connection.  Then,  too,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered the  fact  that  through  traveling 
with  any  one,  the  means  of  ascertaining 
exactly  what  sort  of  a  person  she  might 
be*  in  character  and  disposition  are 
greatly  increased,  and  far  beyond  those 
afforded  in  a  more  guarded  and  re- 
stricted acquaintance  at  home,  so  that 
the  chance  of  imposition  through  lack 
of  proper  examination  would  be  much 
restricted.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
he  would  trust  the  matter  entirely  to 
my  judgment,  knowing  that  I  was  not 
one  liable  to  be  deceived  through  sud- 
den impulse  or  excess  of  imagination, 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  cordially  and 
warmly  welcome  into  the  family  any 
one  whom  I  might  bring  home  with  me, 
and  present  to  him  as  my  wife. 

Heretofore  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
send  him  a  Christmas  present  each 
year,  and  to  telegraph  him  on  Christ- 
mas morning  that  it  was  on  its  way; 
but  really,  presents  from  abroad, 
whether  at  Christmas  or  at  any  other 
time,  were  of  very  little  account  with 
him.  Almost  every  one  of  his  friends 
had  been  to  Europe,  and  each 
one  had  brought  him  back  something. 
It  was    very  gratifying   to   the   feelings, 
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of  course;  but  all  the  same,  already  he 
had  more  canes  and  decorated  shaving 
mugs  and  meerschaum  pipes  than  he 
•could  use  up  in  a  hundred  years.  The 
best  present  I  could  make  to  him  would 
be  a  telegram  on  Christmas  morning 
that  I  had  selected  for  myself  a  nice 
wife. 

"By  the  way"  he  added,  "the  Cottons 
are  in  Europe." 

Now  what  did  he  mean  by  that? 
Who  were  the  Coltons,  and  what  could 
they  matter  to  me  ? 

After  some  conjecture  I  began  to 
recollect  a  little  about  them,  however. 
I  remembered  them  principally  as  a 
small  family  at  home, —  friends  and  in 
some  degree  proteges  of  my  uncle. 

There  was  the  father,  a  little  meek 
man,  in  good  repute  and  secretary  of 
an  insurance  company,  and  there  was 
his  second  wife*  whom  I  recalled  as  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  woman  and 
socially  detested.  Then  there  was  a 
thin,  awkward  daughter  by  his  first  wife, 
about  thirteen  years  old,  to  whom  I 
had  occasionally  given  caramels,  and 
whom  I  had  generally  seen  skipping  a 
rope  upon  the  sidewalk,  in  an  ill-fitting 
calico  dress  and  huge    pink  sun-bonnet. 

Well,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  my 
Uncle  Nicholas  had  some  reason  in  his 
friendship  for  them,  and  since  they 
happened  to  be  in  Europe  would  be 
pleased  to  have  me  pay  them  any  little 
attention  that  might  be  handy  if  I 
chanced  to  come  across  them.  This  I 
would  do,  of  course,  though  not  going 
so  far  as  to  wander  out  of  my  way  to 
look  them  up.  Naturally  it  could 
scarcely  happen  that  I  would  meet 
them  at  all,  since  my  funds  being  now 
repleted,  I  could  continue  my  journey- 
ings,  and  purposed  as  my  first  move  to 
visit  Sicily.  This  had  been  one  of  my 
most  prominent  ambitions,  and  so  small 
a  percentage  of  travelers  went  to  Sicily 
that  it  was  hardly  probable  I  should 
meet  the  Coltons  in  that  direction,  at 
least. 

And  so  with  a  comfortable  feeling  of 


being  able  to  make  my  escape  at  last 
and  thwarting  my  overshadowing  fate, 
I  announced  my  intended  departure 
and  bade  goodby  to  my  friends. 
Mary  Carnaby  wished  me  a  pleasant 
journey,  and  somewhat  to  my  secret 
disappointment  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  grieve  as  much  over  my  absence  as 
1  expected.  In  fact,  the  Professor 
appeared  rather  more  interested  than 
she  was  in  my  views  and  movements. 

"  You  will  see  Sicily  at  last,  my  dear 
young  friend,"  he  remarked,  placing  his 
thirty-two  year  old  hand  upon  my 
twenty-seven  year  old  shoulder.  "It 
is  an  ambition  I  also  have,  and  hope 
some  day  to  realize.  You  .will  see 
Palermo,  and  the  ruins  of  Syracuse, 
and  iEtna,  and  many  other  places  con- 
secrated to  art  and  history  by  abundant 
myths  and  traditions.  And  there  is 
the  famous  great  chestnut  tree, —  will 
you  think  of  visiting  it  for  my  sake, 
and  ascertaining  for  me  whether  there 
are  any  interesting  legends  connected 
with  it  ?  " 

"As  to  that,"  I  said,  "  all  chestnuts 
are  legends  and  most  legends  are  chest- 
nuts." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  exactly  under- 
stand," he  responded,  looking  a  little 
bewildered.  "  But  then  there  are 
legends  connected  with  oak  trees  and 
pine  trees,  also  —  well,  goodby,  and  a 
pleasant  voyage  to  you." 

So  the  next  morning  found  me  in 
Sicily,  where  I  spent  several  days.  I 
made  my  attempt  to  climb  yEtna,  and 
after  a  few  hundred  feet  gave  it  up, 
and  visited  a  great  many  churches, 
which  did  not  strike  me  as  very  differ- 
ent from  the  churches  I  had  seen  in 
Naples,  and  I  saw  the  great  chestnut 
tree,  was  a  little  disappointed  in  it  as  a 
whole,  and  forgot  to  hunt  up  any 
legends  at  all  about  it. 

Then  I  returned  to  the  main  land. 
I  had  begun  to  be  somewhat  tired  of 
traveling  alone,  not  seeing  anywhere  a 
familiar  face,  and  I  had  a  kind  of  fancy 
that  the  Fates  were   dragging  me  back 
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to  my  doom,  and   that   it  would  be  use- 
less to  resist  any  longer. 

But  when  I  reached  Naples,  becom- 
ing once  more  the  slave  of  my  dis- 
ordered imagination,  and  apparently 
as  abjectly  as  ever,  1  found  that  my 
friends  had  gone  away.  Scarcely  had 
I  entered  the  hotel  when  a  note  from 
Mary  Carnaby,  was  put  into  my  hands. 
It  was  her  temporary  farewell. 

"Dear  Mr.  Cutler"  she  wrote,  "J 
must  leave  you  for  a  while  and  sud- 
denly; but  only  for  a  few  days,  I  trust. 
/  have  letters  from  my  father  who  has 
crossed  the  oeeau,  has  arrived  In  Rome, 
and  is  urgent  to  see  me.  I  start  tonight. 
Professor  Can;  zvho  is  proving  himself 
in  every  way  a  friend,  is  still  with  us. 
I  must  tell  you ,  when  we  meet,  by  the 
way,  something  very  astonishing  about  a 
signet  ring.  It  really  proves  that  truth 
is  often  stranger  than  fet ion.  Well,  for 
a  feza  days,  adieu C 

Yes,  I  breathed  freely  again.  If  not 
a  release,  at  least  it  was  a  reprieve,  and 
with  a  lessened  weight  upon  my  mind, 
I  took  up  my  old  quarters  at  the  hotel. 
But  still  feeling  lonely,  I  concluded  to 
give  up  a  half  hour  or  so  to  good  deeds, 
and  I  set  to  work  answering  my  Uncle 
Nicholas's  letter,  putting  my  sentiments 
into  such  regular  shape  as  gave  me 
great  satisfaction,  though  possibly  he 
might  look  upon  them  differently.  But 
this  could  not  be  avoided.  It  was  pre- 
posterbus,  of  course,  that  I  should  yield 
to  his  suggestions  and  alter  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  thoughts,  and  of  my  life  as 
well,  to  please  anybody. 

I  was  very  deeply  interested,  I 
observed,  in  his  plans  for  my  future 
welfare,  but  did  not  see  how  at  present 
I  could  carry  them  out.  At  least,  so 
far,  no  very  eligible  opportunity  had 
seemed  to  present  itself.  Marriage,  I 
would  admit,  was  a  very  meritorious 
institution ;  nothing  had  ever  contrib- 
uted so  much  towards  carrying  on  the 
world  satisfactorily.  But  I  must  re- 
mind him  that  I  had  high  authority  for 
nsisting  that  the   estate   of  matrimony 


should  not  be  entered  upon  lightly  or 
unadvisedly,  but  soberly  and  discreetly 
and  in  great  fear.  Probably  some  time 
it  would  come  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
others, —  indeed,  the  chances  must  be 
considered  as  looking  that  way  in  the 
case  of  almost  e-verybody.  But  it 
might  be  years  hence, —  or  on  the  other 
hand  might  occur  suddenly,  in  the 
transport  of  a  moment;  who  could  fore- 
see ?  It  was  very  certain  to  my  mind, 
that  when  it  came  it  would  be  as  a  pre- 
destined fate;  and  I  put  it  to  him  seri- 
ously as  a  reflecting  man  of  sound 
judgment,  whether,  this  being  so,  it 
were  decorous  for  me  to  hunt  up  that 
fate  and  compel  it  prematurely  to  my 
service,  rather  than  wait  quietly  and 
with  dignity  until  properly  approached. 
Certainly  I  would  not  forget  him  at 
Christmas,  and  would  telegraph  him  my 
usual  good  wishes  and  Congratulations 
and  hopes  for  his  continued  prosperity ; 
but  beyond  that,  my  message  would 
scarcely  be  likely  to  announce  the 
acquisition  of  a  wife,  but  would  rather 
indicate  more  canes,  and  decorated 
shaving  mugs,  and  meerschaum  pipes. 

"/>j/  the  way''  I  concluded,  "the  Car- 
nabys  have  just  been  here." 

"This  will  bother  him  a  little,  even 
as  he  has  bothered  me  with  his  blind 
postscript,"  I  muttered.  "  I  think  I  see 
him  trying  to  puzzle  it  out.  Possibly 
he  may  know  some  Carnabys, —  but  if 
so,  it  will  not  help  him  any,  for  he  will 
not  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  no  these 
are  the  same." 

Upon  the  whole  I  felt  very  much 
pleased  with  my  letter,  as  something 
that  exactly  fitted  the  emergency,  and 
dropping  it  at  once  into  the  hotel  mail, 
concluded  that  the  morning  had  been 
well  spent  and  that  I  might  now  go  to 
dinner  with  a  good  and  approving  con- 
science. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  Hotel  Grande  Brctagne  at  pres- 
ent. I  am  speaking  of  many  years 
ago.  At  that  time  it  was  one  of  the 
leading  hotels   in   Naples.     You  passed 
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into  a  glass-roofed  marble  court,  from 
which  stone  steps  led  up  to  what  was 
practically  the  first  story.  At  one  side 
was  a  large,  handsomely  decorated  hall, 
which  was  the  vestibule  of  the  dining 
salon.  Windows  on  the  left  looked 
into  the  marble  court,  and  on  the  right 
were  great  glass  doors  through  which 
could  be  seen  the  dining  salon  with  its 
elegantly  frescoed  ceiling  and  long  mir- 
rors extending  down  both  sides.  In 
the  middle  of  the  vestibule  was  a  table 
covered  with  reviews  and  newspapers 
for  the  temporary  amusement  of  per- 
sons arriving  too  soon  for  dinner  and 
needing  some  solace  for  delay. 

Sometimes  this  room  was  well  filled ; 
at  other  times  there  would  be  scarcely 
anybody  in  it, —  merely  the  janitor,  a 
fine  looking  old  gentleman,  with  high 
forehead  and  side  bunches  of  white 
hair  after  the  established  pictures  of  St. 
Peter,  and  wearing  around  his  neck  a 
badge  of  office  in  the  shape  of  a  glitter- 
ing steel  chain,  with  links  two  or  three 
inches  long. 

Being  thrown  upon  my  resources  a 
great  deal,  it  is  natural  that  I  came  into 
this  room  very  often,  even  long  before 
dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  up 
the  new  literature  of  the  day.  Gener- 
ally, whether  the  room  happened  to  be 
full  or  not,  I  saw  no  one  whom  I  knew. 
It  was  therefore  a  little  to  my  surprise 
as  well  as  gratification  that  one  day 
after  I  had  been  in  Naples  about  a  fort- 
night, a  very  pretty  young  lady,  who 
had  been  lounging  in  a  corner  of  the 
reception  room,  came  forward  with 
both  hands  extended  and  called  me  by 
name. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me  then  ?  " 
she  said,  apparently  for  the  moment  a 
little  disappointed.  "  You  do  not  recol- 
lect your  old  friend,  Tillie  Colton,  to 
whom  you  used  to  give  caramels  ?  " 

Certainly  it  took  me  a  little  while  to 
recognize  her, —  in  fact  I  could  scarcely 
have  done  so  at  all  if  she  had  not  aided 
me.  How,  indeed,  was  I  to  connect 
this  pretty,  graceful  young  lady  with  the 


somewhat  awkward,  hobbledehoy,  half- 
grown  girl  of  thirteen',  whom  I  had  oc- 
casionally seen  skipping  a  rope  upon 
the  sidewalk  in  our  native  village  five 
years  before!  To  herself  the  difference 
was  evidently  not  thought  of;  she  saw 
no  such  change  in  myself,  and  only  now 
recognized  the  friend  who  had  once 
been  kind  to  her,  according  to  her  im- 
mature and  girlish  tastes. 

But  it  took  only  a  moment  for  me, 
after  she  had  mentioned  her  name,  to 
sit  down  beside  her  and  listen  to  the 
gossip  from  home,  brought  over  by  her 
fresh  within  three  months;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  the  most  pleasant  half 
hour  I  had  ever  passed,  thus  throwing 
aside  all  impressions  of  European  poli- 
tics and  progress,  and  listening  to  petty 
trivialities  about  the  plain  country  peo- 
ple at  home. 

"And  I  saw  your  Uncle  Nicholas," 
she  said,  "almost  the ,  last  person  in 
America,  for  he  came  down  to  the 
steamer  to  bid  us  goodby.  He  has 
always  been  so  kind  to  us." 

"I  knew  —  that  is,  it  always  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  very  much  interested 
in  your  family." 

"  As  long  as  I  can  remember,"  she 
said.  "I  did  not  know  why  at  first. 
Afterwards  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me, 
particularly  as  a  great  many  people 
helped  my  knowledge  with  hints  and 
inferences,  as  I  grew  up.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  any  secret.  It  is  said  that 
.your  uncle  when  a  young  man  was  very 
much  interested  in  my  mother, —  my 
own,  real  mother,  I  mean.  They  were 
even  engaged, —  and  after  a  while  it 
came  to  nothing,  as  such  things  some- 
times will." 

"A  quarrel?" 

"No,  nothing  of  the  kind, —  simply  a 
discontinuance  of  the  engagement  for 
some  reason  that  nobody  ever  seemed 
to  find  out.  Perhaps  there  was  good 
reason  for  it, —  we  cannot  tell  all  the 
circumstances  that  will  often  prevent  a 
marriage ;  but  at  least  there  could  have 
been  no  quarrel.      I  cannot  help  believ- 
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ing  so,  for  I  know  when  my  mother 
married,  your  uncle  remained  her  true 
and  faithful  friend,  and  was  the  friend 
of  my  father  as  well,  showing  that  there 
could  have  been  no  bitterness  of  feeling 
about  it.  And  that,  too,  is  why  he  has 
always  taken  such  a  kindly  interest  in 
me, —  for  my  mother's  sake,  whom  I  am 
believed  somewhat  to  resemble." 

"To  resemble  now,  you   mean  ?     Or* 
five  years  ago,  when  in  the  pink  muslin 
sun-bonnet  you  played  with  your  skip- 
ping rope  ?  " 

But  though  I  spoke  lightly,  it  was 
with  no,  desire  to  keep  up  a  jesting 
conversation;  I  was  thinking  about 
other  things,  my  mind  having  turned 
aside  into  a  different  train  of  thought. 
Now  I  knew  why  my  Uncle  Nicholas 
had  written  that  the  Coltons  were  in 
Europe;  through  the  abounding  hope 
of  his  heart  that  I  might  meet  them  and 
something  important  chance  to  come  of 
it.  And  I  thought,  too,  gratefully  of 
the  kindness  and  sympathy  with  which, 
while  not  wishing  to  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  my  possible  choice,  and  so 
throughout  his  letter  not  making  any 
direct  reference  to  his  wishes,  in  the 
end  he  had  not  been  able  to  close  it 
without  some  little  hint  that  perchance 
might  bear  the  desired  fruit. 

"  The  skipping  rope  ?  Yes,  I  had 
almost  forgotten  that.  It  seems  so 
many  years  ago, —  further  back  with 
me  than  with  you,  of  course.  No,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  I  looked  like  anybody 
or  anything  then. 

"  Yes,  your  uncle  was  always  so  kind, 
and  not  in  words  alone.  There  was 
one  time,  I  have  been  told,  when  my 
father  fell  into  very  great  trouble.  It 
was  about  a  mortgage,  I  think,  though 
it  may  have  been  almost  anything  else, 
after  all.  I  am  sure  that  if  they  told 
me  exactly  what  it  was  about,  I  could 
never  succeed  in  understanding  it.  But 
the  business,  whatever  it  was,  somehow 
had  connected  itself  with  a  cruel  old 
fellow,  one  Peter  Carnaby,  a  very  rich 
man  and   president  of  a  railroad.      He 


it  was  that  disliked  my  father  and  en- 
deavored to  ruin  him,  and  would  surely 
have  done  So  had  not  your  uncle  come 
forward  and  gone  into  the  fight,  and 
sustained  my  father  until  he  could  turn 
around  a  little  and  help  himself, —  and  so, 
in  fact,  saved  him.  Was  it  not  nobly 
done  ?     Was  not  that  true  friendship?" 

"  I  had  never  heard — "  I  began. 

"  No,  your  uncle  would  not  have  told 
anyone  about  it,  I  suppose,  after  it  was 
all  over;  he  is  such  a  quiet  man.  No 
one  would  think,  to  look  at  him,  that 
he  is  one  to  interest  himself  about  any 
one  or  anything,  and  perhaps  generally 
he  does  not.  But  in  our  case,  I  know 
that  if  there  is  any  one  in  the  world 
whom  he  loves,  and  of  course  on  my 
mother's  account,  it  is  myself;  and  if 
there  is  any  one  whom  he  utterly  hates, 
it  is  old  Peter  Carnaby." 

All  which,  of  course,  set  me  thinking, 
and  telling  myself  what  a  thundering 
fool  I  had  been.  I  had  done  a  nice 
thing,  had  I  not,  in  my  stupid,  blind 
reference  to  the  Carnabys?  What  ap- 
prehension might  I  not  cause  my  good, 
kind  uncle  by  that  heedless  jesting? 
Certainly  at  the  first  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  not  in  any  forced  and  trans- 
parent manner,  I  must  rectify  my 
mistake;  and  meanwhile,  might  not  my 
uncle's  strong  feeling  upon  the  subject 
be  of  some  advantage  to  me,  in  helping 
me  to  keep  outside  the  net  that  I  ima- 
gined the  Pates  were  weaving  around 
me?  If  through  any  strong  effort  of 
will  I  might  hope  still  to  escape,  could 
not  that  will  be  exercised  more  power- 
fully and  effectively  from  the  conviction 
that  in  so  doing  I  would  be  acting  for 
the  happiness  of  one  so  kind  and  dear 
to  me  ? 

And  as  for  Tillie  Colton, —  well,  that 
was  another  matter.  I  could  not,  even 
for  my  uncle's  gratification,  bring  myself 
to  surrender  in  that.  But  at  least  I 
would  be  kind  and  obliging  to  her  for 
his  sake,  and  while  in  Naples  with  her 
would- show  her  all  the  quiet  attention  I 
could,  and    so  if   Uncle    Nicholas  ever 
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spoke  to  me  about  her  I  could  give  him 
assurances  that  I  had  not  been  averse 
to  letting  his  schemes  culminate  into 
fruition  if  the  Fates  had  so  willed  it, 
and  had  given  them  every  opportunity 
to  weave  the  threads  of  my  life  at  their 
own  pleasure,  so  that  if  nothing  serious 
had  come  of  it,  the  Fates  themselves 
and  not  myself  must  be  the  only  ones 
to  blame. 

Somehow  it  was  not  difficult  for  me 
to  adopt  that  course  of  paying  her  a  few 
little  attentions, —  not  by  any  means  as 
difficult  as  in  my  quiet  reflection  upon  the 
subject  I  had  anticipated.  For  it  happen- 
ed that  the  next  day  I  came  into  the 
anteroom  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and  I 
found  that  Tillie  Colton  had  done  the 
same, —  and  it  was  the  same  the  next 
day,  and  the  day  after  that,  and  grad- 
ually it  became  a  custom  with  us. 
There  was  no  settled  appointment  about 
it,  but  it  became  pretty  well  understood 
that  we  came  early  to  see  each  other, 
and  enjoy  a  new  round  of  the  little  gos- 
sipings  of  our  village  society. 

I  do  not  know  that  at  the  first  I  had 
noticed  how  exceedingly  pretty  she  had 
grown.  I  merely  saw  that  she  was  tall 
and  graceful,  with  a  very  engaging 
manner.  Little  by  little,  however,  I 
began  to  particularize,  examining  her 
face  closely,  feature  by  feature,  and 
studying  each  modulated  intonation  of 
her  voice;  and  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  every  day  new  attractions  seemed 
to  develop  themselves  in  her. 

I  remember  that  it  had  not  been  so 
with  Mary  Carnaby,  whose  deficiencies 
I  had  been  prone  to  dwell  upon  some- 
what to  the  disparagement  of  her  good 
qualities,  whereby  one  by  one  the  earlier 
pleasant  impressions  made  by  her  upon 
me  had  greatly  suffered  and  in  fact  had 
nearly  disappeared.  Now  that  I  was 
beyond  the  influence  of  her  presence, 
the  singular  conception  I  had  enter- 
tained of  her  being  in  some  measure 
bound  up  with  me  had  partially  faded 
away;  and  if  at  times  it  came  back  upon 
me,  as    queer   superstitions    sometimes 


will  return,  even  against  reason,  it  was 
with  diminished  force,  and  did  not  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  increasing  attrac- 
tion towards  Tillie  Colton. 

And  day  by  day  the  time  slipped 
along,  and  soon,  somewhat  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  Christmas  morning  dawned. 

To  my  surprise,  I  say,  for  I  carried  no 
calendar  of  the  days,  and  had  little  to 
remind  me.  At  home  I  should  have 
known,  for  there  would  be  the  churches 
to  deck  beforehand  with  greens,  and  I 
must  beware  of  entering  any  room  with- 
out a  warning  cough,  so  that  the  half- 
finished  slippers  and  penwipers  could 
be  hidden  securely  beneath  the  sofa 
cushions  and  I  received  with  innocent 
expression.  But  here, —  well,  there  were 
clanging  bells  outdoors  as  the  earliest 
intimation  of  the  day,  at  first  not  clearly 
understood  by  me,  and  a  piper  below 
squeezing  notes  out  of  a  pigskin,  and  a 
Christmas  salutation  from  the  waiter  at 
breakfast,  and  so  of  course  at  last  I 
knew. 

And  as  yet  I  had  not  sent  any  tele- 
gram in  greeting  to  Uncle  Nicholas,  nor 
even  decided  what  should  be  my  Christ- 
mas present  to  "him.  Of  course  it  should 
not  be  any  more  canes,  or  painted 
shaving  mugs,  or  meerschaum  pipes,  as 
I  had  playfully  threatened,  but  still  there 
must  be  something. 

Should  it  be  a  cigar  case  I  had  seen 
in  one  of  the  shops,  so  elaborately 
carved  in  tortoise  shell  that  it  would  in- 
evitably crack  to  pieces  in  his  pocket 
the  very  first  day  ?  or  a  cork  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Neptune,  to  stand  upon 
the  top  of  his  bookcase  ?  I  thought  it 
over  a  long  while  without  being  able  to 
make  up  my  mind  between  the  two. 
Up  to  six  o'clock  I  had  not  succeeded 
in  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Then, 
thinking  that  I  might  do  better  after 
dinner,  I  repaired  to  the  dining  hall 
anteroom. 

Tillie  Colton  was  already  there,  and 
in  such  a  sweetly  pretty  new  Christmas 
gown  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I 
had    never    before    fully    realized     how 
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beautiful  she  was.  Then  all  at  once  it 
dawned  upon  me  in  the  light  of  a  new 
discovery,  though  really  at  heart  I  must 
have  known  it  for  several  days,  that  her 
society  was  becoming  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  my  happiness,  and  that  it  was 
time  for  me  to  realize  how  thoroughly 
I  had  grown  to  be  in  love  with  her. 

Tripping  up  to  me  with  light,  grace- 
ful step  and  the  sweetest  of  all  smiles 
upon  her  face,  she  put  a  little  white 
rosebud  in  my  buttonhole  for  a  Christ- 
mas favor.  Why  had  I  not  thought  of 
getting  a  bouquet  or  a  box  of  bonbons 
for  her,  in  honor  of  the  day?  Then  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  me  that  it  might 
answer  all  the  purpose  if  I  were  to 
make  a  present  of  myself. 

It  has  never  been  my  custom  to  wait 
long  before  acting  upon  any  impression 
or  impulse,  and  so  I  began  at  once. 
The  moment  I  took  her  hand  in  my  own, 
there  came  upon  me  as  an  inspiration  a 
pretty  little  speech  to  make  to  her,  all  as 
carefully  worded  as  though  I  had  spent 
an  hour  over  it  in  my  own  room.  I 
was  to  ask  her  to  forgive  my  bold- 
ness, having  known  her  such  a  little 
while,  but  that  in  reality  I  seemed 
to  have  known  her  half  my  lifetime. 
I  should  then  say  that  for  years  I 
had  met  no  one  whom  I  regarded  as 
I  did  her,  and  that  if  she  felt  I  was 
premature,  at  least  she  might  give  me  a 
little  hope,  so  that  I  could  renew  the 
subject  at  some  future  day,  when  she 
might  have  learned  to  know  me  better 
and  feel  more  surely  convinced  of  my 
power  for  constancy. 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  after  all 
I  did  not  say  a  word  of  this,  but  substi- 
tuted a  few  expressions  of  very  simple 
import,  which  seemed  to  answer  all  the 
purpose  with  one  quarter  the  waste  of 
breath.  Vet  I  will  not  tell  what  I  really 
said.  Statistics  inform  us  that  for  every 
marriage  there  are  at  least  two  and  one 
third  engagements,  and  for  every  en- 
gagement about  three  and  one  half 
offers.  Why  should  I  allow  my  few 
ardent  words  to  be  known  and  registered, 


with  the  mischievous  effect  of  in- 
creasing these  proportions  by  the  adap- 
tation of  new  and  more  easily  expressed 
forms  ? 

I  read  my  success  at  once  in  Tillie's 
eyes,  but  she  did  not  throw  herself  into 
my  arms  and  clasp  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  vow  that  she  was  mine 
and  mine  alone.  That  the  old  man 
with  the  steel  chain  was  looking  at  us, 
would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  prevent 
any  extravagant  display  of  feeling. 
But  apart  from  that,  there  seemed  from 
her  manner  some  timorousness  in  the 
way,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  through 
the  bright  and  tender  light  in  her  eyes 
that  I  felt  assured  that  the  matter  was 
being  favorably  considered. 

"  But  Mark,  how  can  I  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered, with  a  queer  little  gasp, —  indicat- 
ing very  openly  her  preferences,  subject 
perhaps  to  some  obstacle  that  might  be 
removed. 

"  Why,  what  is  there  in  the  way, 
Tillie?  " 

"I  don't  know  —  I  often  think — I 
am  very  miserable,  Mark,  about  some- 
thing that  makes  me  think,  sometimes, 
that  in  the  end  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do 
what  I  don't  want  to  do.  Things  hap- 
pen so,  very  often  ;  do  they  not  ?  Do 
you  know  old  Marvin  Carr,  a  professor 
in  some  college  or  other?  " 

"  A  tall,  thin  fellow,  yet  not  so  very 
old,  after  all  ?  " 

"  He  is  here, —  arrived  this  morning 
with  the  oldest  Miss  Carnaby,  daughter 
of  old  Peter  Carnaby, —  your  uncle's 
enemy,  you  know.  Have  you  seen 
her  ?  " 

"  I  have  met  her.     Well?" 

"  He  has  come  down  from  Rome, 
with  her  and  her  brother.  I  met  him 
here  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  was  tell- 
ing us  that  he  had  lost  his  signet  ring 
somewhere  about  Naples,  and  would 
give  a  great  deal  to  find  it  again,  for  it 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  an  old 
friend.  I  forget  how  much  he  said  he 
would  give  to  the  man  who  might  bring 
it  back.     Then    some    one    asked    him 
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what  he  would  do  if  it  were  a  woman, 
and  he  said  that  in  such  case,  he  felt  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  marry  her.  He 
is  full  of  all  sorts  of  whims  and  no- 
tions, you  see,  and  he  said  he  believed 
there  was  a  fate  in  most  things,  and 
he  told  about  a  legend  in  Norway  where 
a  hunter  lost  his  powder  flask,  and  a 
maiden  found  it,  and  that  led  to  a  mar- 
riage between  them,  and  I  forget 
whether  it  turned  out  well  or  not.  And 
O,  Mark  !  all  the  while  I  had  the  signet 
ring  in  my  possession,  for  I  had  found 
it  and  was  waiting  to  return  it  to  him, 
and  after  that  I  did  not  dare  to,  for  he 
might  remember  what  he  had  said,  and 
might  think  I  was  wanting  him  to 
marry  me, —  and  it  might  put  him  in 
the  notion  of  it, —  and  —  " 

"Of  course,  seeing  you,  he  would 
want  to  marry  you, —  anybody  would." 
I  interrupted.  "And  I  wonder  he  did 
not  try,  as  it  was,  signet  or  no  signet 
ring.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with 
it?" 

,l  Don't  you  see,  Mark  ?  He  would 
think  more  surely  than  ever  that  there 
was  a  kind  of  fate  in  it,  bringing  us  to- 
gether,—  seeing  that  the  initials  on  it 
were  the  same  as  my  own, —  and  so 
might  really  get  into  the  notion  of 
wanting  me.  And  if  he  did  —  O,  what 
could  I  do?  They  say  that  he  is  very 
well  off,  if  not  exactly  rich,  and  some 
day  may  get  to  be  very  distinguished. 
And  so,  my  stepmother  would  insist 
upon  it, —  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  any 
■opposition  of  my  own, —  " 

"  Now  do  you  know,  Tillie,  that  you 
are  talking  utter  nonsense  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  be  so  superstitious  as  to  say 
that  there  could  be  any  fate  that  could 
make  you  marry  a  person  you  did  not 
want  to  marry  ?  "  I  said.  "If  you  were 
allowed  to  marry  a  man  just  because 
you  had  found  something  he  had  lost, 
why  should  not  a  man  who  had  found 
something  you  had  lost  feel  obliged  to 
marry  you  ?  And  then,  of  course,  you 
would  be  having  two  husbands,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  law." 


"  But  I  never  lose  anything  at  all," 
she  said,  smiling  through  her  tears.  "  I 
have  not  lost  anything  for  years  except 
a  gold  bracelet  somewhere  at  Pompeii, 
and  one  of  the  guides  must  have  found 
it,  of  course,  and  I  could  not  marry  a 
commissionaire,  you  know." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  —  that  is  to 
say,  have  I  —  "a  gleam  of  light  begin- 
ning to  break  in  upon  me  — "  Has 
there  all  the  while  been  some  mistake, 
so  that  —  Dear  Tillie,  will  you  show  me 
that  signet  ring  you  spoke  of?  " 

She  arose  at  once  and  started  off  to- 
wards her  own  .room,  telling  me  that 
she  would  be  back  in  a  moment.  No 
sooner  was  she  out  of  sight  than  I  left 
for  my  room  by  another  door.  In  less 
than  five  minutes  we  were  both  back 
again,  she  with  the  signet  ring  in  her 
hand.  The  old  gentleman  with  the 
steel  chain  appeared  to  think  this  sud- 
den departure  and  simultaneous  return 
a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  and 
glanced  at  us  curiously  from  his  great 
glasses,  with  his  polished  head  bent 
down  towards  us  like  a  battering  ram; 
but  after  a  while  seemed  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  there  wa>s  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it. 

■"  Here  is  old  Professor  Carr's  signet 
ring,"  she  said.  "  Marked,  you  see, 
with  his  initials,  M.  C." 

"  And  those  are  not  his  initials,  but 
mine, —  Mark  Cutler.  I  lost  that  signet 
ring  at  Paestum.  And  here  is  your 
bracelet  found  by  me  at  Pompeii,  and 
marked  M.  C;  not  for  Mary  Carnaby, 
as  I  at  first  supposed,  but  for  yourself, 
Matilda  Colton.  And  so  you  see  that 
after  all,  there  is  a  fate  in  things, —  a 
destiny  that  can  never  be  avoided,  let 
people  struggle  as  they  may.  You  have 
found  my  signet  ring,  and  of  course,  by 
your  own  doctrine,  must  feel  compelled 
to  marry  me.  I  have  found  your 
bracelet,  and  hence  know  that  it  is  my 
fate  to  marry  you.  In  this  way,  through 
a  singular  coincidence,  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  marry  each  other. 
Don't  you  see  ?  " 
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At  this  point,  of  course,  I  should 
have  folded  my  arms  around  Tillie  and 
told  her  that  I  would  ever  be  true  to 
her  ;  and  I  certainly  would  have  done  so 
had  we  been  alone.  But  there  sat  the 
old  man  with  the  steel  chain,  evidently 
not  quite  satisfied,  and  feeling  more 
than  merely  dubious,  as  he  witnessed 
this  queer  interchange  of  bracelet  and 
signet  ring.  And  while  I  wondered 
what  then  to  do,  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion and  yet  not  provocative  of  un- 
generous remark,  we  were  fortunately 
relieved  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Professor  Carr,  who  plunged  in,  feeling 
very  hungry  for  his  dinner,  and  seeing 
me,  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  greet- 
ing. 

"  And  so  you  are  here,  my  young 
friend,"  he  said.  "  I  remember  that  you 
ran  away  from  us  at  Paestum,  and  then 
to  pay  you  off,  we  ran  away  from  you 
to  Rome.  Well,  it  was  all  right,  don't 
you  see?  "  he  continued,  drawing  me  a 
little  to  one  side  and  as  usual  dropping 
his  hand  protectingly  upon  my  shoulder. 
"It  made  what  was  to  come  a  great  deal 
easier  for  you.  It  could  never  have 
been,  of  course  ;  and  I  was  very  sorry 
to  see  that  you  had  pretensions  in 
that  quarter,  for  you  should  have 
known  that  it  was  far  beyond  you.  In 
fact  you  could  never  have  been  justified 
in  even  thinking  of  it." 

"But  really,  Professor — " 

"  Not  that  I  should  have  thought 
about  it  myself,  perhaps,  but  that  there 
seemed  a  fate  in  it.  It  may  be  said 
that  my  engagement  to  Miss  Carnaby 
came  about  a  great  deal  through  a 
coincidence.      It  seems  that  almost   the 


very  moment  I  was  picking  up  her 
bracelet,  which  she  had  forgotten  while 
resting  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  at  Sor- 
rento, she  was  finding  my  signet  ring 
which  had  dropped  from  my  finger  the 
day  before  in  front  of  Virgil's  tomb. 
These  articles  were  both  marked  with 
our  initials,  which,  if  you  will  reflect,  are 
the  same.  I  will  tell  you  more  par- 
ticularly about  it,  some  other  day. — 
And  now,  as  to  the  great  chestnut  tree 
at  ALtna..  Did  you  find  out  any  legend 
about  it?     And  did  you  chance  —  " 

Just  at  that  point  a  servant  entering 
thrust  a  telegram  into  my  hand.  It 
was  from  home,  and  startled  me  more 
than  a  little.  We  are  apt  to  conclude 
that  sudden  messages  from  a  far  distant 
point  must  bear  very  weighty  news  and 
generally  of  a  sad  import. 

It  was  with  relief,  therefore,  that  I 
read  these  few  words  from  Uncle  Nich- 
olas,— 

" Don't  let  it  be  Carnaby" 

Poor  Uncle  Nicholas!  He  must 
have  received  my  last  letter  that  very 
morning  and  have  hastened  at  once  to 
arrest,  if  possible,  the  disaster  which  to 
his  apprehension,  it  seemed  to  intimate. 
I  smiled  to  think  of  the  state  of  terrible 
forebodings  into  which  he  must  have 
been  thrown,  causing  him  to  abandon 
his  long  cherished  principle  of  refraining 
from  interference  with  my  actions  and 
endeavor,  in  this  one  instance,  to  control 
me.  And  I  think  that  no  action  of  my 
life  ever  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  fill  out  a  return  blank  with  these 
words : — 

"  Congratulate  me.  Not  Carnaby 
but  Col  ton." 

Leonard  Kip. 
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A    DAY    IN    PESTALOZZI-TOWN. 


ALEMINA 

and  I  were  in 
Geneva.  I  f 
you  had  ever 
traveled 
through  Eu- 
rope with  a 
Miss  Dash, 
who  never  sat 
down  at  a  con- 
tinental table  d'  hote  without  being 
asked  by  an  American  vis-a-vis  whether 
she  were  one  of  the  Dashes  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  you  would  understand 
why  I  call  my  friend  Salemina.  She 
does  n't  mind  it.  She  knows  that 
I  am  simply  jealous  because  I  came 
from  a  vulgarly  large  tribe  that  never 
had  any  coat-of-arms,  and  whose  ances- 
tors always  sealed  their  letters  with 
their  thumb  nails. 

We  were  not  especially  educational 
that  week,  Salemina  and  I.  The  worm 
will  turn ;  and  there  is  a  point  where 
the  improvement  of  one's  mind  seems 
a  farce,  and  the  service  of  humanity, 
(for  the  moment,)  a  duty  only  born  of 
a  diseased  imagination. 

How  can  one  sit  on   a  vine-embow- 
ered balcony  facing  lovely  Lake  Geneva 
Vor,.  xix. — 3. 


and  think  about  nineteenth  century  prob- 
lems,—  Improved  Tenements,  Labor 
and  Capital,  Division  of  Property,  and 
the  Right  Training  of  the. Rising  Civ- 
ilization ?  Blue  Lake  Geneva  !  blue  as 
a  woman's  eye,  blue  as  the  vault  of 
heaven,  dropped  into  the  lap  of  the 
green  earth  like  a  great  sparkling  sap- 
phire !  Mont  Blanc  you  know  to  be  just 
behind  the  clouds  on  the  other  side,  and 
that  presently,  after  hours  or  days  of 
patient  waiting,  he  may  condescend  to 
unveil  himself  to  your  adoring  gaze. 

"He  is  wise  in  his  dignity  and  reserve," 
mused  Salemina  as  we  sat  on  the  ve- 
randa. "  He  is  all  the  more  sublime 
because  he  withdraws  himself  from 
time  to  time.  In  fact,  if  he  did  n't  see 
fit  to  cover  himself  up  occasionally  one 
could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  nor  do  any- 
thing but  gaze  at  him." 

The  day  before  this  interview  we 
had  sailed  to  the  end  of  the  sapphire 
lake  and  visited  the  "  snow-white  bat- 
tlements" of  the  Castle  of  Chillon; 
seen  its  "  seven  pillars  of  Gothic 
mold,"  and  its  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
where  poor  Bonnivard,  Byron's  famous 
"  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  lay  captive  for  so 
many  years,  and  where  Rousseau  fixes 
the  catastrophe  of  his  Heloise. 
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We  had  just  been  to  Coppet  too  ; 
Coppet  where  the  Neckers  lived  and 
Madame  de  Stacl  was  born  and  lived 
during  many  years  of  her  life.  We 
had  wandered  through  the  shaded  walks 
of  the  magnificent  chateau  garden,  and 
strolled  along  the  terrace  where  the 
eloquent  Corinne  had  walked  with  the 
Schlegels  and  the  other  famous  habitues 
of  her  salon.  We  had  visited  Calvin's 
house  at  i  i  Rue  des  Chanoines,  Rous- 
seau's at  No.  40  on  the  Grande  Rue 
and  Voltaire's  at   1-Vrney. 

And  so  we  had  been  living  hi  the 
past,  Salemina  and  I.     Hut 

Early  one  morning 

Just   as  the  day   was  dawning, 

my  slumbering  conscience  rose  in  Puri- 
tan strength  and  asserted  its  rights  to  a 
hearing.  "Salemina,"  said  I,  as  I 
walked  into  her  room,  "this  life  that 
we  arc  leading  will  not  do  for  me  any 
longer.       As  for  you,  you  belong  to  an 


effete  civilization  and  live  in  Boston; 
but  I  am  a  denizen  of  the  Golden  West, 
and  it  will  shortly  be  my  duty  to  return 
and  continue  to  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try. I  have  been  too  much  immersed 
in  ruins.  Last  night  in  writing  to  a 
friend  in  New  York  I  uttered  the  most 
disloyal  and  incendiary  statements.  1 
said  that  I  would  rather  die  than  live 
without  ruins  of  some  kind  ;  that 
America  was  so  new,  and  crude,  and 
spick  and  span,  that  it  was  obnoxious  to 
any  aesthetic  soul  ;  that  our  tendency  to 
erect  hideous  public  buildings  and  then 
keep  them  in  repair  afterwards  would 
make  us  the  butt  of  ridicule  among 
future  generations.  I  even  proposed 
the  founding  of  an  American  Ruin 
Company,  Limited, —  in  which  the 
stockholders  should  purchase  favorably 
situated  bits  of  land  and  erect  pictur- 
esque ruins  thereon.  To  be  sure,  I 
said,  these  ruins  would  n't  have  any 
associations  at  first,  but  what  of  that? 
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We  have  plenty  of  poets  and  romancers; 
we  could  manufacture  suitable  associa- 
tions and  fit  them  to  the  premises.  At 
first,  it  is  true,  they  might  not  fire  the 
imagination  ;  but  after  a  few  hundred 
years,  in  being  crooned  by  mother  to 
infant  and  handed  down  by  father  to 
son,  they  would  mellow  with  age,  as  all 
legends  do,  and  they  would  end  by  be- 
ing hallowed  by  rising  generations.  I 
do  not  say  they  would  be  absolutely 
satisfactory  from  every  standpoint,  but 
I  do  say  they  would  be  better  than 
nothing." 

"  However,"  I  continued,  "all  this  was 
last  night,  and  I  have  had  a  change  of 
heart  this  morning.  Just  on  the  border 
land  between  sleeping  and  waking,  I 
had  a  vision.  I  remembered  that  it 
was  the  first  Friday  of  September ;  that 
the  great  and  glorious  organization 
known  as  the  California  Froebel  Society 
was  holding  its  monthly  meeting;  and 
that  I  was  the  dishonorable  but  Honor- 
ary President  of  that  august  educational 
body,  and  so  ought  to  be  gathering 
stores  of  knowledge  to  lay  at  its  centi- 
pcdal  feet.  So,  Salemina,  I  want  to  be 
good  today  and  you  must  be  good  with 
me.  I  can  never  be  good  alone  and 
neither  can  you,  and  you  know  it.  We 
will  give  up  the  lovely  drive  in  the  dili- 
gence ;  the  luncheon  at  the  French  res- 
taurant and  those  heavenly  little  Swiss 
cakes  "  (here  Salemina  was  almost  un- 
manned);  "the  concert  on  the  great 
organ  and  all  the  other  frivolous  things 
we  had  intended ;  and  we  will  make  an 
educational  pilgrimage  to  Yverdon. 
You  may  not  remember,  my  dear,"  (this 
was  said  severely  because  I  saw  that  she 
meditated  rebellion  and  was  going  to 
refuse  any  program  which  did  n't  in- 
clude the  Swiss  cakes,)  "you  may  not 
remember  that  Jean  Henri  Pestalozri 
lived  and  taught  in  Yverdon.  Your 
soul  is  so  steeped  in  illusions;  so  sub- 
merged in  the  Lethean  waters  of  the 
past  ;  so  emasculated  by  thrilling  le- 
gends, paltry  titles,  and  ruined  castles, 
that  you  forget  that    Pestalozzi   was  the 


father  of  popular  education  and  the 
sometime  teacher  of  Froebel,  our  patron 
saint.  When  you  reach  your  adored 
Boston,  your  faithful  constituents  in  that 
and  other  suburbs  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, will  not  ask  you  if  you  have  seen 
the  Castle  of  Chillon  and  the  terrace  of 
Corinne,  but  whether  you  went  to 
Yverdon." 

Salemina  gave  one  last  fond  look  at  the 
lake  and  picked  up  her  Bacdeke.  She 
searched  languidly  in  the  Y's  and  pres- 
ently read  in  a  monotonous,  guide-book 
voice.  "Urn  —  urn  —  urn — yes,  here 
is,  *  Yverdon  is  6 1  miles  from  Geneva, 
three  hours,  forty  minutes,  on  the  way  to 
Neuchatel  and  />a/e.'  (Neuchatel  is 
the  cheese  place;  I  'd  rather  go  there 
and  we  could  take  a  bag  of  those  Swiss 
cakes.)  'It  is  on  the  southern  bank  of 
Lake  Neuchatel  at  the  influx  of  the 
Orbe  or  Thiele.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Roman  town  of  Ebrodunum.  The 
castle  dates  from  the  12th  century  and 
was  occupied  by  Pestalozzi  as  a  eol- 
leger\ 

This  was  at  nine,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
we  were  in  the  station  at  Geneva.  Find- 
ing that  we  had  time  to  spare,  we  went 
across  the  street  and  bargained  for  a 
lunch  with  a  stupid  shop-keeper  who 
had  no  more  idea  of  American-French 
than  a  feeble-minded  hermit  in  a  cave. 

Your  American-French,  by  the  way, 
succeeds  well  enough  so  long  as  you 
practice,  in  the  seclusion  of  your  apart- 
ment, certain  assorted  sentences  which 
the  phrase-book  tells  you  are  likely  to 
be  needed.  But  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes  it  is  always  the  unexpected 
that  happens,  and  one  is  eternally  fall- 
ing into  difficulties  never  before  en- 
countered by  any  traveler. 

For  instance,  after  purchasing  a  cold 
chicken,  some  French  bread,  and  a  bit 
of  cheese,  we  added  two  bottles  of 
lemonade.  WTc  managed  to  ask  for  a 
glass,  but  the  man  named  two  francs  as 
the  price.  This  was  more  than  Salem- 
ina could  bear.  Her  spirit  was  never 
dismayed    at   any  extravagance,    but   it 
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''reared  its  crested  head  "  in  the  pres- 
ence of  extortion.  She  waxed  wroth. 
The  man  stood  his  ground.  After 
much  crimination  and  recrimination  I 
threw  myself  into  the  breach. 

"Salemina,"  said  I,  "I  wish  to  remark, 
first:  That  we  have  three  minutes  to 
catch  the  train.  Second:  That,  occu- 
pying the  position  we  do  in  America, — 
you  the  member  of  a  School  Board 
and  I  the  Honorary  President  of  a 
Froebel  Society, —  we  cannot  be  seen 
drinking  lemonade  from  a  bottle,  in  a 
public  railway  carriage ;  it  would  be  too 


Salemina's  right  hand,  with  the  glass 
in  it,  dropped  nervelessly  at  her  side. 
"If  he  uttered  one  single  syllable  of 
all  that  rigmarole,  then  Ollendorf  is  a 
myth,  that  's  all  I  have  to  say." 

"  The  gift  of  tongues  is  not  vouch- 
safed to  all,"  I  responded  with  dignity. 
"  I  happen  to  possess  a  talent  for  lan- 
guages and  I  understand  people  intui- 
tively." 

Salemina  was  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  my  self-respect,  and  we  took  the 
glass,  and  the   train. 

It  was  a  cloudless  dav  and  a  beauti- 
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convivial.  Third:  You  do  not  under- 
stand this  gentleman.  You  have 
studied  French  longer  than  I,  but  I 
have  studied  since  you  have,  and  I  am 
fresher,  much  fresher  than  you."  (Here 
Salemina  sneered  openly.)  "  The  man 
is  not  saying  that  two  francs  is  the 
price  of  the  glass.  He  says  we  can 
pay  him  two  francs  now,  and  if  we  will 
return  the  glass  tonight  when  we  come 
home  he  will  give  us  back  one  franc 
fifty  centimes.  That  is  fifty  centimes 
for  the  rent  of  the  glass." 


ful  journey,  along  the  side  of  the  sap- 
phire lake  for  miles,  and  always  in  full 
view  of  the  glorious  mountains.  We 
arrived  at  Yverdon  about  noon,  and 
had  eaten  our  luncheon  en  route,  so 
that  we  should  have  a  long,  unbroken 
afternoon.  We  left  our  books  and 
heavy  wraps  in  the  station  with  the 
porter,  with  whom  we  had  another 
slight  misunderstanding  as  to  general 
intentions  and  terms;  then  we  started, 
Salemina  carrying  the  lemonade  glass 
in    her  hand,  with  her  guide-book,  and 
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her  red  parasol,  and  her  Astrakhan 
cape.  It  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
but  her  heart  was  set  on  returning  it 
safely  to  the  Geneva  pirate;  not  so 
much  to  reclaim  the  one  franc  fifty  cen- 
times as  to  decide  conclusively  whether 
he  had  ever  proposed  such  restitution. 
I  knew  her  mental  processes,  so  I  re- 
fused to  carry  any  of  her  properties. 

The  Yverdon  station  fronted  on  a 
great  open  common  dotted  with  a  few- 
trees.  There  were  a  good  many 
mothers  and  children  sitting  on  the 
benches,  and  a  number  of  young  lads 
playing  ball.  Yverdon  is  the  quaintest, 
quietest,  and  sleepiest  of  small  Swiss 
towns.  From  1803  to  18 10  it  was  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  philanthropists 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  for  at  that 
time  Pestalozzi  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  having  under  him  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  pupils  from  Europe 
and  America,  and  thirty-two  adult 
teachers,  who  were  learning  his  method. 

Hut  the  town  has  lost  its  former 
greatness.  Scarcely  any  English  trav- 
elers go  there  and  still  fewer  Ameri- 
cans. We  fancied  that  there  was  noth- 
ing extraordinary  in  our  appearance, 
nevertheless  more  than  one  small 
crowd  of  children  followed  at  our  heels, 
and  the  shopkeepers  stood  at  their  open 
doors  and  regarded  us  with  intense  in- 
terest. 

"  No  English  spoken  here,  that  is 
evident,"  said  Salcmina  ruefully;  "  but 
you  have  such  a  gift  for  languages  you 
can  take  the  command  today  and  make 
the  blunders  and  bear  the  jeers  of  the 
public.  You  must  find  out  where  the 
new  Pestalozzi  monument  is, —  where 
the  Chateau  is, —  where  the  schools  are, 
and  whether  visitors  are  admitted, — 
whether  there  is  a  respectable  hotel 
where  we  can  get  dinner, —  whether  we 
can  get  back  to  Geneva  tonight, 
whether  it  \s  a  fast  or  a  slow  train,  and 
what  time  it  gets  there, —  whether  the 
methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  still  main- 
tained,—  whether  they  know  anything 
about     Froebel, —  whether     they    know 


what  a  kindergarten  is,  and  whether 
they  have  one  in  the  village.  Some  of 
these  questions  will  be  quite  difficult 
for  you." 

Well,  the  monument  was  n't  diffi- 
cult to  find,  at  all  events.  We  accosted 
two  or  three  small  boys  and  demanded 
boldly  of  one  of  them,  "Ou  est  le 
monument  de  Pestalozzi?" 

lie  shrugged  his  shoulders  like  an 
American  small  boy  and  said  vacantly, 
"  Je  ne  sais  pas." 

"  Of  course  he  does  know,"  said  Sal- 
cmina; "he  means  to  be  disagreeable; 
or  else  l  monument'  is  n't  monument." 

"  Well,"  I  answered,  "there  is  a  monu- 
ment in  the  distance,  and  there  cannot 
be  two  in  this  village." 

Sure  enough  it  was  the  very  one  we 
sought.  It  stands  in  a  little  open 
place  quite  "  in  the  business  heart  of 
the  city,"  —  as  we  should  say  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  an  exceedingly  fine  and  im- 
pressive bit  of  sculpture.  The  group  of 
three  figures  is  in  bronze  and  was  done 
by  M.  Gruet  of  Paris. 

The  modeling  is  strong,  the  expres- 
sion of  Pestalozzi  benign  and  sweet, 
and  the  trusting  upturned  faces  of  the 
children  equally  genuine  and  attractive. 

One  side  of  the  pedestal  bears  the 
inscription  : — 

A 

Pestalozzi 

1746 — 1827 

Monument  erige 

par  souscription  populaire 

MDCCCXC 

On  a  second  side  these  words  were 
carved  in  the  stone  : — 

Sauveur  des  Pauvres  a  Neuhof 

Pere  des  Orphclins  a  Stanz 

Fondateur  de  l'ecolc 

populaire  a  Hurgdorf 

PLducateur  de  l'humanite 

a  Yverdon 

Tout   pour  les  autres,  pour  lui, —  rien! 
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UNVEILING    TIIK    MONUMENT. 


(An  older  monument  erected  in  1846 
by  the  Canton  of  Argovia  bears  this 
same  inscription,  save  that  it  adds 
I  Preacher  to  the  people  in  '  Leonard 
and  Gertrude.'  Man.  Christian.  Citi- 
zen.     Blessed  be  his  name!") 

On  the  third  side  of  the  Yverdon 
monument  is  Pestalozzi's  noble  speech, 
fine  enough  indeed  to  be  cut  in  stone  :  — 


"J'ai  vecu  moi-meme 

comme  un  mendiant, 

pour  apprendre  a  des 

mendiants  a  vivre  comme 

des  hommes."  ' 


We  sat  a  long  time  on  the  great 
marble  pedestal,  gazing  into  the  kind 
face,    and    reviewing   the    simple,   self- 

1  "  I  have  lived  like  a  beggar  myself,  that  1   might 
teach  beggars  how  men  live." 


sacrificing  life  of  the  great  educator,  and 
then  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 
After  wandering  through  most  of  the 
shops,  buying  photographs  and  me- 
mentoes, Salemina  discovered  that  she 
had  left  her  beloved  tumbler  in  one  of 
them.  After  a  long  discussion  as  to 
whether  tumbler  was  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, and  as  to  whether  "Ai-je  laisse  un 
verre  ici  ?  "  or  "  Est-cc  que  j'ai  laisse*  un 
verre  ici  ?"  was  the  proper  query,  we 
retraced  our  steps,  Salemina  asking  in 
one  shop,  "  Excusez-moi,  je  vous  prie, 
mais  ai-je  laisse  un  verre  ici  ?  ", —  and  I 
in  the  next,  "  Jc  demande  pardon,  Ma- 
dame, est-ce  que  j'ai  laisse  un  verre 
dans  ce  magasin-ci  —  Jen  ai  perdu  unr 
somewhere."  Finally  we  found  it,  and 
in  response  to  Salemina's  question,  so 
that  she  was  obnoxious  for  several  min- 
utes. 
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Our  next  point  of  interest  was  the 
old  castle,  which  is  still  a  public  school. 
Finding  the  caretaker  we  visited  first 
the  museum  and  library  —  a  small  col- 
lection of  curiosities,  books,  and  me- 
mentoes, various  portraits  of  Pestalozzi 
and  his  wife,  manuscripts,  and  so  forth. 
The  simple-hearted  woman  who  did  the 
honors  was  quite  overcome  by  our 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  her  peda- 
gogical hero,  but  she  did  not  return  the 
compliment.  I  asked  her  if  the  towns- 
people knew  about  Friedrich  Froebel, 
but  she  looked  blank. 

"Froebel?  Froebel?"  she  asked, 
"  Qui  cst-ce  ?  " 

"Mais,  Madame,"  I  said  eloquently, 
"e'etaitun  grand  homme!  Un  heros! 
Le  plus  grand  eleve  de  Pestalozzi! 
Aussi  grand  que  Pestalozzi  soi-meme!" 

("  PLUS  grand  !  Why  don't  you  say 
plus  grand,"  murmured  Salemina  loy- 
ally.) 

"  Je  nc  sais!  "  she  returned,  with  an 
indifferent  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "Je 
ne  sais!  II  y  a  des  autrcs,  je  crois, 
mais  moi,  je  connais  Pestalozzi,  e'est 
assez!  " 

All    the  younger   children   had    gone 


home,  but  she  took  us  through  the 
empty  school-rooms  which  were  any- 
thing but  attractive.  We  found  an  un- 
happy small  boy  locked  in  one  of  them 
I  slipped  behind  the  concierge  to  chat 
with  him  for  he  was  so  exactly  like  all 
other  small  boys  in  disgrace  that  he 
made  me  homesick. 

"  Tu  etais  mechant,  n'est-ce-pas  ?  "  I 
whispered  consolingly,  "  mais  tu  seras 
sage  demain,  j'en  suis  sure!  " 

I  thought  this  very  pretty,  but  he 
wriggled  from  under  my  benevolent 
hand,  saying  "  Va!  "  (which  I  took  to 
be  "  Go  'long,  you!  ")  "  je  n 'etais  mech- 
ant aujourd'hui  et  je  nc  serai  pas  sage 
demain!  " 

I  asked  the  concierge  if  the  general 
methods  of  Pestalozzi  were  still  used  in 
the  schools  of  Yverdon,  "  Mais  cer- 
taincment!  "  she  replied  as  we  went 
into  a  room  where  twenty  to  thirty  girls 
of  ten  years  were  studying.  There 
were  three  pleasant  windows  looking 
out  into  the  street;  the  ordinary  plat- 
form and  ordinary  teacher's  table,  with 
the  ordinary  teacher  (in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  coma)  behind  it;  and  rather 
rude  desks  and   seats  for  the  children. 
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Not  a  single  ornament,  picture,  map,  or 
case  of  objects  and  specimens,  around 
the  room.  The  children  were  nice, 
clean,  pleasant,  stolid  little  things  with 
braided  hair  and  pinafores.  The  sole  de- 
coration of  the  apartment  was  a  highly- 
colored  chart  that  we  had  noticed  on  the 
walls  of  all  the  other  schoolrooms. 
Feeling  that  this  must  be  a  sacred  relic, 
and  that  it  probably  illustrated  some  of 
Pestalozzi's  foundation  principles,  I 
walked  up  to  it  reverently. 

"  Qu'  est-ce-que  e'est?"  I  inquired, 
rather  puzzled  by  the  appearance. 

"C'est  la  m^thode  de  Pestalozzi," 
the  teacher  replied  absently. 

I  wished  that  we  kindergarten  people 
could  get  Froebel's  educational  idea  in 
such  a  snug,  portable  shape,  and  drew 
nearer  to  gaze  at  it.  I  can  give  you  a 
very  complete  description  of  the  pic- 
tures from  memory,  as  I  copied  the 
titles  verbatim  et  literatim.  The  whole 
chart  was  a  powerful  moral  object 
lesson  on  the  dangers  of  incendiarism  and 
the  evils  of  reckless  disobedience.  It 
was  printed  appropriately  in  the  most 
lurid  colors,  and  divided  into  nine  tab- 
leaux. 

These  were  named  as  follows : — 

I — LA   VRAIE   GAITE. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  boys  and  girls  are 
playing  together  so  happily  and  inno- 
cently that  their  good  angels  sing  for 
joy. 

II — UNE  PROPOSITION  FATALE! 

Suddenly  "  le  petit  Charles  "  says  to 
his  comrades,  "Come!  let  us  build  a 
fire!"  Le  petit  Charles  is  a  typical  in- 
fant villain  and  is  surrounded  at  once 
by  other  incendiary  spirits  all  in  accord 
with  his  horrible  plans. 

Ill — LA  PROTESTATION. 

The  Good  Little  Marie,  a  Sunday- 
school  heroine  of  the  true  type,  ap- 
proaches the  vicious  group  and  remarks 
that  it  is  wicked  to  play  wi(:h  matches 
and  make  fires.  The  G.  L.  M.  is  of 
saintly  presence, —  so  clean  and  well 
Vol.  xix.— 4. 


groomed  that  you  want  to  push  her 
into  a  puddle.  Her  hands  are  not  full 
of  vulgar  toys  and  sweetmeats,  like 
those  of  the  other  children,  but  are  ex- 
tended graciously  as  if  she  were  in  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  benedictions. 
IV — INSOUCIANCE  ! 

Le  petit  Charl  ;s  puts  his  evil  little 
paw  in  his  dangerous  pockets  and 
draws  out  a  wicked  lucifer  match,  say- 
ingwith  abominable  indifference  "Bah! 
what  do  we  care  !  We  're  going  to 
build  a  fire,  whatever  you  say.  Corn* 
on  boys  !  " 
V — UN  PLAISIR  DANGEREUX  ! 

The  boys  "  come  on."  Led  by  "  le 
petit  vilain  Charles"  they  light  a  dan- 
gerous little  fire  in  a  dangerous  little 
spot.  Their  faces  shine  with  unbridled 
glee.  The  G.  L.  M.  retires  to  a  little 
distance  with  a  few  saintly  followers, 
meditating  whether  she  shall  run  and 
tell  her  mother.  "  Le  petit  Paul,"  an 
infant  of  three  summers,  draws  near 
the  fire,  attracted  by  the  cheerful 
blaze. 
VI — MALHEUR  ET  INEXPERIENCE. 

Le  petit  Paul  somehow  or  other  tum- 
bles into  the  fire.  Nothing  but  a  de- 
sire to  influence  posterity  as  an  awful 
example  could  have  induced  him  to 
take  this  unnecessary  step,  but  having 
walked  in  he  stays  in,  like  an  infant 
John  Rogers.  The  bad  boys  are  so 
horror-stricken  it  does  not  occur  to 
them  to  pull  him  out,  and  the  G.  L.  M. 
is  weeping  over  the  sin  of  the  world. 

VII — TROP  TARD  !  ! 

The  male  parent  of  le  petit  Paul  is 
seen  rushing  down  an  adjacent  Alp. 
He  leads  a  flock  of  frightened  villagers 
who  have  seen  the  smoke  and  heard 
the  wails  of  their  offspring.  As  the 
last  shred  of  le  petit  Paul  has  vanished 
in  said  smoke,  the  observer  notes  that 
the  poor  father  is  indeed  "  too  late." 
VIII — DESESPOIR  !  ! ! 

The  despair  of  all  concerned  would 
draw  tears  from  the  dryest  eye.      Only 
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one  person  wears  a  serene  expression, 
and  that  is  the  G  L.  M.,  who  is  evi- 
dently thinking  "  I  guess  they  will  listen 
to  me  the  next  time." 

IX  —  LA  FIN! 

The  charred  remains  of  le  petit  Paul 
are  being  carried  to  the  cemetery. 
The  G.  L.  M.  heads  the  procession  in 
a  white  veil.  In  a  prominent  place 
among  the  mourners  is  "  le  pauvre  petit 
Charles,"  so  bowed  with  grief  and  re- 
morse that  he  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nized. 

It  was  a  telling  sermon!  If  I  had 
been  a  child  I  would  never  have  looked 
at  a  match  again;  and  old  as  I  was,  I 
could  not,  for  days  afterward,  regard  a 
bunch  of  them  without  a  shudder.  I 
thought  that  probably  Yverdon  had 
been  visited  in  the  olden  time  by  a 
series  of  disastrous  holocausts,  all  set 
by  small  boys,  and  that  this  was  the 
powerful  antidote  presented ;  so  I  asked 
the  teacher  whether  incendiarism  was  a 
popular  failing  in  that  vicinity  and 
whether  the  chart  was  one  of  a  series 
inculcating  various  moral  lessons.  I 
don't  know  whether  she  understood  me 
or  not,  but  she  said  no,  it  was  "  la  m^th- 
odc  de  Pestalozzi." 

Just  at  this  juncture  she  left  the 
room,  apparently  to  give  the  pupils  a 
brief  study-period,  and  simultaneously 
the  concierge  was  called  down  stairs 
by  a  crying  baby.  A  bright  idea 
occurred  to  me  and  I  went  hurriedly 
into  the  corridor  where  my  friend  was 
taking  notes. 

"  Salemina,"  said  I,  "  here  is  an  op- 
portunity of  a  lifetime!  We  ought  to 
address  these  children  in  their  native 
tongue.  It  will  be  something  to  talk 
about  in  educational  pow-wows.  They 
do  not  know  that  we  are  distinguished 
visitors,  but  we  know  it.  A  female 
member  of  a  School  Board  and  the 
Honorary  President  of  a  Froebel  So- 
ciety owe  a  duty  to  their  constituents. 
You  go  in  and  tell  them  who  and  what 


I  am  and  make  a  speech;  then  I  '11  tell 
them  who  and  what  you  are  and  make 
another  speech." 

Salemina  assumed  a  modest  violet 
attitude,  declined  the  honor  absolutely, 
and  intimated  that  there  were  persons 
that  would  prefer  talking  in  a  language 
they  did  n't  know  rather  than  to  remain 
sensibly  silent. 

But  the  plan  struck  me  as  being  so 
fascinating  that  I  went  back  alone, 
looked  all  ways  to  see  if  any  one  were 
coming,  mounted  the  platform,  cleared 
my  throat,  and  addressed  the  awe-struck 
youngsters  in  the  following  terms.  I 
will  spare  you  the  French,  but  you  will 
perceive  by  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences that  I  uttered  only  those  senti- 
ments possible  in  an  early  stage  of 
language-study. 

"  My  dear  children,"  I  began,  "  I 
live  many  thousand  miles  across  the 
ocean  in  America.  You  do  not  know 
me  and  I  do  not  know  you,  but  I  do 
know  all  about  your  good  Pestalozzi 
and  I  love  him." 

"  II  est  mort!  "  interpolated  one  of- 
fensive little  girl  in  the  front  row. 
Salemina  tittered  audibly  in  the  corri- 
dor and  I  crossed  the  room  and  closed 
the  door.  I  think  the  children  expected 
me  to  put  the  key  in  my  pocket  and 
then  murder  them  and  stuff  them  into 
the  stove. 

"  I  know  perfectly  well  that  he  is 
dead,  my  child,"  I  replied  haughtily, — 
"  it  is  his  life,  his  memory  that  I  love. 
—  And  once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  a 
great  man  named  Herr  Froebel  came 
here  to  Yverdon  and  studied  with  your 
Pestalozzi.  It  was  he  who  made  kin- 
dergartens for  little  children,  jardins 
des  enfants,  you  know.  Some  of  your 
grandmothers  remember  Froebel,  I 
think." 

.Hereupon  two  of  the  smaller  chits 
shouted  some  sort  of  a  negation  which 
I  did  not  in  the  least  comprehend,  but 
which  from  large  American  experience 
I  took  to  be, "  My  grandmother  does  n't!" 
"  My  grandmother  does  n't!  " 
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Seeing  that  the  others  regarded  me 
favorably,  I  continued,  "  It  is  because  I 
love  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  and  be- 
cause I  try  to  love  all  children  as  well  as 
they  did,  that  I  came  here  today  to  see 
your  beautiful  new  monument.  I  have 
just  bought  a  photograph  taken  on  that 
day  last  year  when  it  was  first  uncov- 
ered. It  shows  the  flags  and  the  dec- 
orations, the  flowers  and  garlands,  and 
ever  so  many  children  standing  in  the 
sunshine,  dressed  in  white  and  singing 
hymns  of  praise.  You  are  all  in  the 
picture  I  am  sure! " 

This  was  a  happy  stroke.  The  chil- 
dren crowded  about  me  and  showed  me 
where  they  were  standing  in  the  photo- 
graph, what  they  wore  on  the  august 
occasion,  how  the  bright  sun  made 
them  squint,  how  a  certain  malhenreuse 
Henrietta  could  n't  go  to  the  festival 
because  she  had  broken  something, —  I 
never  knew  whether  it  was  her  own 
neck  or  her  mother's  best  pitcher, —  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

I  could  understand  very  little  of  their 
magpie  chatter,  but  it  was  a  proud 
moment.  Alone,  unaided,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  I  had  gained  the 
attention  of  children  while  speaking  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  O,  if  I  had  only 
left  the  door  open  that  Salemina  might 
have  witnessed  this  triumph!  But 
hearing  steps  in  the  distance,  I  said 
hastily,  "  Asseyez-vous,  mes  enfants, 
tout-de-suite!"  My  tone  was  so  author- 
itative that  they  obeyed  instantly,  and 
when  the  teacher  entered  it  was  as 
calm  as  the  millennium. 

We  rambled  through  the  village  for 
another  hour,  dined  at  a  quaint  little 
hotel,  gave  a  last  look  at  the  monu- 
ment, and  left  for  Geneva  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  pleasant  September  twi- 
light. Arriving  a  little  after  ten,  some- 
what weary  in  body  and  slightly  anx- 
ious in  mind,   I   followed  Salemina  into 


the  little  cake-shop  across  the  street 
from  the  station.  She  returned  the 
tumbler,  and  the  man,  who  seemed  to 
consider  it  an  unexpected  courtesy, 
thanked  us  volubly.  I  held  out  my 
hand  and  reminded  him  timidly  of  the 
one  franc  fifty  centimes. 

He  inquired  what  I  meant.  I  ex- 
plained. He  laughed  scornfully.  I  re- 
monstrated. He  asked  me  if  I  thought 
him  a  fool.  I  answered  no,  and  wished 
that  I  knew  the  French  for  knave. 
Then  we  retired,  having  done  our  part, 
as  good  Americans,  to  swell  the  French 
revenues,  and  that  was  the  end  of  our 
day  in  Pestalozzi-town. 

Pestalozzi  was  especially  great  in 
heart  and  love.  He  passionately  loved 
the  people,  and  that  which  assures  him 
an  immortal  glory  is  the  high  purpose 
that  he  set  before  himself.  Of  what 
consequence  is  it  that  the  results  ob- 
tained were  so  disproportionate  to  his 
efforts  ?  "  It  is  out  of  the  folly  of 
Pestalozzi's  experiment  at  Stanz,"  said 
Roger  de  Guimps,  "  that  has  come  the 
primary  school  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." He  manifested  an  amount  of 
vigor,  self-forgetfulness,and  enthusiasm, 
such  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen 
combined  in  the  soul  of  one  frail 
mortal. 

"  Tested  by  the  simplest  rules  of 
order,  symmetry,  and  economy,  the 
schools  organized  by  Pestalozzi  were 
failures;  but  tested  by  the  exalted  hu- 
manity, the  heroic  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  their  founder,  and  by  the 
new  life  which,  through  his  example, 
was  henceforth  to  animate  the  teaching 
profession,  his  schools  were  successful 
beyond  all  precedent." 

Judged  by  modern  standards  Pesta- 
lozzi was  a  poor  teacher;  but   judged 
by  the  noblest  human   standards  of  all 
time  he  was  an  unsurpassed  educator. 
Kate  Douglas    Wiggin. 
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NASTURTIUMS  AT  CARMELO. 


MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA. 


SUCH  symphonies  in  gold  and  yellow, 

Such  flames  of  red  and  crimson  fire, 
Are  these  nasturtiums  at  Carmelo, — 

Flowers  fit  to  wreathe  a  poet's  lyre! 
Such  brilliant  hues  'round  porch  and  portal, 

Such  flashes  in  the  sunlit  air! 
I  almost  doubt  if  flowers  immortal 

Can  prove  more  beautiful  and  fair. 

In  one  bright  blaze  this  garden  glory 

Streams  over  terraced  lawn  and  wall, 
Telling  a  wondrous,  dazzling  story 

To  every  heart  within  its  call ; 
While  wind  harps,  touched  by  fairy  finger, 

Send  through  the  waving  pines  above 
Sweet  strains  that  'round  the  glory  linger, 

Like  kisses  on  the  lips  of  Love! 

O  clustering  crowd  of  amber  fancies! 

O  garnet  tale  and  ruby  dream! 
Thy  glance  my  very  soul  entrances 

As  starlight  charms  a  limpid  stream. 
Bloom  on,  dear  flowers,  and  banish  sadness 

From  aching  heart  and  tear-dimmed  eye, 
Bloom  on,  till  called  to  meet  in  gladness 

Thy  deathless  sisters  in  the  sky. 

Clarence  Urmy. 
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DOWN    A    MOUNTAIN    FLUME. 


In  the  summer  of  1870  I  happened 
to  be  in  Carson  City,  Nevada,  looking 
about  for  something  whereby  to  make 
a  temporary  raise,  and  -was  offered  a 
position,  to  take  charge  of  the  lower 
section  —  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
in  length  —  of  a  wood  flume,  and  keep 
it  in  repair. 

The  flume  started  at  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  about  three  miles  from  Carson, 
and  ran  winding  up  the  canons,  along 
and  around  the  rocky  spurs,  spanning 
gulches  and  creeping  up  the  sides  of 
the  timbered  slopes,  until  it  seemed  to 
lose  itself,  up  and  away,  six  miles  dis- 
tant, among  the  wooded  minor  summits 
of  the  grand  old  mountains  whose  west- 
ern base  forms  a  part  of  the  shore  line 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  whose  eastern 
slopes  build  up  the  towering  and  ma- 
jestic background  of  Carson  and  Eagle 
valleys. 

I  had  turned  a  hand  to  nearly  every 
kind  of  employment  common  to  the 
country,  in  six  years  of  knocking 
about  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  I  had 
never  yet  helped  to  operate  a  wood 
flume,  and  as  the  pay  was  satisfactory, 
the  employment  novel  and  likely  to  be 
exciting,  I  very  promptly  accepted  the 
offer.  Rolling  up  my  wardrobe  and  a 
part  of  my  kit  —  a  square,  a  half-ax,  a 
handsaw,  a  hammer,  and  chisel  —  in 
my  blankets,  I  threw  them  over  my 
shoulder,  and  set  out  at  once  for  my 
new  field  of  labor. 

The  object  of  the  flume  was  to  run 
cord-wood  from  the  mountains  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  valley,  where  a  spur 
from  "  Bill  Sharon's  crooked  railroad" 
(as  the  late  Senator's  pet  project,  a 
railway  leading  from  Carson  to  Virginia 
City,  was  then  irreverently  called)  was 
laid,  so  that  the  wood  could  be  loaded 
directly  on  the   cars    and   taken  to  the 


mines,  quartz  mills,  and  hoisting  works, 
of  Virginia,  Gold  Hill,  and  Silver  City. 
The    flume    was    a    continuous  trough, 
made    of   two-inch    planks,    by    taking 
a     sixteen      inch,     arid     an     eighteen 
inch  wide  plank,  and  spiking  the  latter 
on  to  the  edge   of  the  former  at  right 
angles, —  thus  leaving  the  sides  equal, 
sixteen  inches  each,  and  standing  at  an 
angle     of    forty-five     degrees.       These 
boxes,  or  troughs,  were    then   set,  with 
the    corner    down,  upon  cross-ties  laid 
about    seven    feet    apart,  and    on  each 
cross-tie,  under  each  side  of  the  trough, 
was    fitted    a    heavy    "  bracket."     The 
brackets  were  spiked   to  the   cross-ties, 
and  the  sides  of  the   trough   spiked  to 
the  brackets.     The  joints  were  broken 
over  a  pair  of  the  brackets,  and  where  a 
curve  was  required,  it  was  made  by  the 
cut,  in  joining  the  ends  of  the  boxes  on 
the    brackets.     Where    the    lay  of  the 
ground    made    it    possible,  the   ground 
was     graded     and     the    cross-ties    laid 
directly  thereon ;  and  where  there  were 
ravines,  or  gulches,  to  span,  a  trestle- 
work   was   built,  capped,  and   laid  with 
stringers,  on  which  to  rest  the  cross-ties 
supporting  the   troughs.      In   this  way, 
and  by  various  windings  to   conform  to 
the   sides  of  the  mountain  slopes  and 
spurs,  something  like  a   uniform   grade 
was  established. 

In  order  to  take  the  "pinch"  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  trough,  pieces  of 
four  inch  square  timber  were  taken 
and  sawn  in  halves  from  corner  to 
corner,  and  these  halves  —  called  "dia- 
monds " — having  three  sides,  were 
nailed  into  the  bottom  of  the  troughs 
with  the  right  angle  down,  thus  pre- 
senting an  upper  surface  of  nearly 
six  inches  in  width.  At  every  sharp 
turn  in  the  flume,  the  boxes  forming 
the  curve  were  lined  on  the  inside  with 
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plates  of*  iron  from  one  eighth  to  one 
fourth  inch  in  thickness,  to  avoid  rapid 
wearing  away  by  the  passing  wood. 
Thus  equipped,  the  flume  was  ready  for 
use,  and  had  been  in  use  for  a  short 
time  on  the  day  when  I  set  out  to  take 
charge  of  the  "  lower  section." 

After  a  tramp  of  a  couple  of  miles  I 
came  to  the  lower  end  of  the  flume, 
where  it  emptied  its  freight  into  the 
valley.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon; 
the  wate^r  was  still  rushing  down  in  a 
continuous  line  of  foam,  and  bearing  an 
occasional  stick  of  wood,  which  shot 
along  like  an  arrow,  but  the  flume  was 
then  "  running  light,"  and  as  I  glanced 
up  the  heights  far  ahead  of  me,  I  caught 
glimpses,  here  and  there,  of  this  pictur- 
esque water-way,  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  mountain  slopes,  till  it 
seemed  to  me  like  some  mountain  ser- 
pent, gliding  from  its  alpine  fastnesses 
to  the  valley  below. 

After  toiling  up  some  three  miles 
farther,  following  for  the  most  part  the 
mountain  grade,  or  wagon  way,  that  ran 
in  a  general  parallel  course  with  the 
flume,  1  came  to  our  camp,  which  was 
at  the  upper  end  of  my  section.  This 
was  general  headquarters  for  our  log- 
gers, teamsters,  choppers,  sawyers,  and 
flume  men ;  and  here  there  was  a  saw 
mill  driven  by  a  sparkling  mountain 
stream,  which  was  conducted  to  the 
summit  of  a  tall,  narrow  overshot  wheel, 
and  laughed  and  frolicked  as  it  leaped 
into  the  buckets  and  let  itself  down, 
setting  the  mill  "carriage"  in  motion, 
and  the  keen  circular  saws  a-humming 
through  the  bodies  of  the  yellow  pine 
logs,  and  then  gliding  away  again  on 
the  lower  level,  as  if  rather  pleased  with 
its  passing  labor.  But  it  did  not  get 
far  before  its  beauty  was  sadly  marred 
by  a  little  side-sluice  discharging  into 
it  a  stream  of  sawdust,  chips,  and  bits 
of  bark,  from  the  mill.  The  mill  was 
used  at  this  time  only  in  sawing  mate- 
rial to  repair  the  flume,  and  to  build 
"  dry  chutes,"  etc.,  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  it.      I    reached    this    camp 


about  dusk  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
"  boys  "  as  the  "  boss  of  the  lower  sec- 
tion." 

After  supper  at  the  camp  boarding 
house,  the  boys  began  to  turn  in. 
Some  had  little  cabins  here  and  there, 
but  many  slept  out  in  the  starlight 
under  the  great  towering  evergreens, — 
and  being  a  new  comer,  I  was  among 
the  latter.  I  scraped  together  a  quan- 
tity of  pine  needles,  to  which  I  added  a 
sort  of  top  dressing  of  leafy  green  fir 
twigs,  then  I  spread  over  these  my 
blankets,  and  lay  down  to  rest. 

Two  mountain  rills  that  found  a 
junction  just  below  us  laughed,  and 
shouted,  and  sang  such  a  delightful  duet, 
as  they  danced  and  tumbled  down  the 
steeps;  the  tall  pines  and  firs  sighed 
such  a  sweet  dreamy  refrain  to  the 
breeze,  and  lent  such  a  grateful  balsamic 
odor  to  the  pure  mountain  .air,  that  I 
was  soon  lulled  and  soothed  into  such 
a  slumber  as  a  king  might  envy,  but 
can  never  enjoy  without  quitting  for  a 
time  the  cares  of  his  kingdom  and  the 
couch  of  his  palace. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  as  a  child 
awakens,  all  at  once,  and  lay  for  a  few 
minutes  absorbed  in  the  glorious  trans- 
figuration going  on  around  me, —  the 
coming  from  darkness  into  light,  the 
opening  and  unfolding  of  a  new  day  in 
the  mountains.  The  gray  valley  away 
below  was  just  dimly  outlined  in  the 
coming  dawn;  Carson  City  lay  nestled 
close  at  the  mountains' feet,  and  farther 
out  in  the  valley,  where  the  Carson 
River  takes  a  bold  sweep  down  from 
the  southwest,  to  escape  through  the 
gap  left  in  the  Nut-Pine  Mountains  for 
it,  the  village  of  Empire  City  laycozily, 
as  yet  unawakened,  on  the  nearest 
bank;  while  directly  across  the  valley, 
like  an  opposing  rampart,  brown  and 
barren  from  the  extinct  volcanic  fires  of 
ages  and  ages  ago,  loomed  up  the 
mountains  of  the  Washoe  Range,  scal- 
loping the  crimsoning  horizon  to  the 
east  with  their  hoary  summits. 

Chief  among  these,  and   well   to  the 
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north,  the  rocky  crown  of  old  Mount 
Davidson  was  dimly  discernible,  and 
my  eyes  and  memory  rested  on  the 
very  spot  on  which,  years  before,  after 
hours  of  climbing  I  had  stood,  and 
looked  down  enraptured  upon  what 
seemed  to  me  the  most  wonderful  scene 
in  the  world.  It  was  a  city  of  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  buildings 
clinging  like  a  cluster  of  barnacles 
midway  up  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountain, —  a  city  full  of  life  and 
activity,  of  wild  hopes  and  bitter  dis- 
appointments ; —  while  away  down  be- 
low it  all,  was  stretched  out  from  the 
mountain's  base  a  vast  expanse  of 
weary,  silent  desert.  This  was  Virginia 
City,  the  Potosi  of  the  North  Continent; 
for  there,  cropping  out  above  the  sur- 
face, reaching  to  unknown  depths,  run- 
ning along  the  mountain  side  and  under 
the  very  .  streets  of  the  city,  was 
the  famous  Comstock  Lode,  a  veritable 
wall  of  riches,  then  daily  turning  out  mas- 
sive ingots  of  gold  and  silver  into  the 
lap  of  the  nation. 

After  thus  musing,  and  enjoying  for 
a  time  the  breaking  of  the  dawn,  I 
arose,  dressed  myself,  and  turning  to 
the  summits  behind  and  to  the  west  of 
me,  saw  the  first  message  of  the  sun, — 
a  mellow  glimmer  of  sunshine  just 
alighting  on  the  tallest  peak;  for  there 
the  morning  was  well  along  before  the 
sunlight  could  be  seen  over  the  Washoe 
Range  to  the  east. 

By  the  time  the  sunshine  had  slipped 
down  as  far  as  our  camp,  breakfast 
was  over,  and  we  were  ready  to  go 
to  work.  Contrary  to  my  expectations, 
I  did  not  take  charge  of  the  "  lower 
section  "  that  day,  but  helped  to  do 
some  repairing  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  flume ;  and  indeed  for  the  next 
week  or  ten  days  we  were  all  hands 
getting  a  good  ready.  A  dry  chute 
was  built,  running  up  a  steep  mountain, 
at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  flume,  to  a 
kind  of  tableland,  or  bench,  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  distant.  This  work 
of  art  took  half  a  dozen  of  us  with  a  force 


of  forty  Chinamen,  more  than- a  week 
to  build.  It  was  intended  to  run  wood 
dry  into  the  flume,  and  the  way  it 
ran  the  wood  "  dry  "  was  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. The  sticks  came  sailing  down  in 
a  way  that  was  simply  terrific.  Now 
and  then  one  would  keep  the  track,  but 
the  great  majority  would  rise  ■  from 
the  chute  and  skim  down  through  the 
air  like  "flying  fishes  pursued  by  a 
dolphin,"  but  they  generally  alighted 
outside  of  the  chute,  and  jf  they 
struck  a  stump,  or  a  rock,  were  smashed 
into  splinters.  A  small  part  of  the 
wood  kept  in  the  chute  until  it  came  to 
the  curve  that  was  to  conduct  it  around 
into  a  position  almost  parallel  with  the 
flume,  so  that  it  might  be  discharged 
therein.  But  this  wood,  coming  down 
the  mountain  upwards  of  half  a  mile,  at 
a  pitch  of  about  forty  degrees,  refused 
to  deviate  from  a  straight  line,  and  when 
it  came  to  the  curve,  which  was  estab- 
lished on  a  high  trestle,  it  promptly 
leaped  overboard  and  went  crashing 
into  the  ravine  below.  The  German 
"civil  enchineer  "  that  had  charge  of 
this  part  of  the  construction  vigorously 
insisted  that  it  was  laid  on  the 
proper  "  cheometrical  curf"  and  that 
he  'd  "  be  blamed  if  I  know  how  the 
vood  can  get  oud," —  but  "  get  oud  "  it 
did  with  the  very  least  perceptible 
delay. 

To  obviate  destruction  of  the  wood 
that  skipped  out  on  the  way  down,  the 
Chinamen  were  set  to  work  and  dug 
out  all  the  stumps  and  trees,  and 
moved  all  the  rocks,  that  could  be 
moved  within  a  couple  of  rods  of  the 
chute  on  either  side,  and  the  "  proper 
cheometrical  curf"  was  roofed  over  with 
planks.  The  first  project  was  a  suc- 
cess, and  saved  many  cords  of  wood, 
but  the  chute  had  not  been  running 
two  hours  before  the  roof  of  that  "  curf" 
looked  as  if  a  fleet  of  monitors  had  been 
making  a  target  of  it  at  short  range. 
As  a  dry  chute  this  structure  was 
almost  a  failure  ;  but  our  "  civil  enchi- 
neer" as  a  last   resort,  conducted  and 
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urned  into  it  a  stream  of  water  which 
he  found  up  on  the  bench,  thus 
making  a  flume  of  it,  when  it  worked 
tolerably  well ;  though  considerable  of 
the  wood  still  leaped  out. 

During  that  first  week  I  had  occasion 
to  climb  up  to  the  very  head  of  the 
upper  section  of  the  flume,  and  there 
caught  a  fine  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
work  that  was  before  us.  Quite  a 
number  of  white  men  and  a  whole  host 
of  Chinamen  had  been  felling  the  great 
pines  and  firs,  and  sawing  and  splitting 
away  up  there  during  all  the  past  win- 
ter and  spring  ;  many  were  at  it  still, 
and  there,  all  around,  above  and  below 
me,  and  on  either  side,  on  the  slopes 
and  plateaus,  and  in  the  ravines,  in  long 
ricks  and  wooden  walls,  was  gathered 
and  corded  the  result  of  their  labors, — 
thirty  thousand  cords  of  wood,  the 
reaped  harvest  of  the  mountain  forest. 
Much  of  this  wood  had  been  sledded  to 
the  sides  of  the  flume  ready  to  be 
thrown  in,  and  the  work  was  rapidly 
progressing.  The  troughs,  or  feeders, 
which  brought  two  ^mountain  streams 
from  opposite  directions  to  the  flume, 
had  been  laid  for  some  time,  and  were 
so  arranged  that  the  water  could  be 
turned  off  or  on  at  will.  As  I  stood 
looking  over  the  vast  amount  of  wood 
in  sight,  I  could  scarcely  realize  that 
within  the  next  five  months,  it  would 
all,  and  as  much  more,  be  transferred 
to  the  valley  below,  down  this  insignifi- 
cant looking  gutter. 

In  a  couple  of  days  after  this  journey 
to  the  head  of  the  upper  section  every- 
thing had  been  gotten  in  ship  shape. 
A  flag  with  halyards  reaching  to  the 
ground  was  rigged  on  a  staff  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  tall  pine  tree  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  section,  so  that 
by  running  it  up  we  could  signal  the 
men  on  the  upper  section  when  to  turn 
off  the  water,  or  stop  throwing  in  wood. 
Our  men  were  assigned  different 
divisions  along  the  flume  ;  the  water 
was  turned  on  ;  crews,  stationed  at 
different  points  for  that  purpose,  began 


to  throw  in  the  wood,  and  business  on 
the  flume  began  in  earnest.  It  was  an 
inspiring  sight  to  see  the  wood  come 
gliding  and  winding  swiftly  down,  some- 
times from  five  to  eight  sticks  abreast, 
completely  filling  the  flume,  and  reach- 
ing back  for  half  a  mile  without  a 
break  ;  the  water  spurting  and  jetting 
over  the  sides  of  the  boxes,  and  the 
whole  long  and  apparently  living  mass 
glancing  almost  irresistibly  down  to 
the  valley. 

For  the  first  mile,  the  upper  section 
was  almost  as  steep  as  the  dry  chute 
before  mentioned,  but  it  was  as  straight 
as  an  arrow.  The  water  when  turned 
into  it  instantly  whitened  to  foam,  but 
swiftly  as  the  water  went,  the  wood 
when  thrown  into  it  traveled  at  a  still 
greater  speed,  and  a  heavy  stick  would 
carry  ahead  of  it  a  regular  flying  foun- 
tain of  spurting  jets.  A  luckless  China- 
man was  instantly  killed  by  one  of 
these  wooden  bolts  flying  from  the 
flume  one  day  and  striking  him  as  he 
was  passing  near.  In  this  part  of  the 
flume,  then,  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  fill  the  boxes  with  wood,  so  swiftly 
did  it  shoot  away  as  soon  as  dropped 
in.  But  wood  was  thrown  in  at  other 
points  on  the  way  down,  so  that  before 
it  reached  the  lower  section  it  generally 
gathered  into  jams.  One  of  these  often 
filled  the  flume  for  a  long  distance 
without  a  break  ;  while  at  other  times 
the  jam  would  be  shorter,  with  breaks, 
or  intervals,  without  wood  between. 
The  water  supply  was  kept  full  by 
lateral  feeders  on  the  way  down. 

On  reaching  the  valley  the  flume 
forked  into  several  branches,  each  built 
on  a  tall  trestle,  and  emptying  on  a 
roof-shaped  iron  grating,  through  which 
the  water  fell  directly,  while  the  wood 
was  cast  off  at  some  distance  on  cither 
side.  When  a  great  bank  of  wood  had 
thus  accumulated  about  one  of  these 
trestles,  the  coming  wood  was  switched 
off  on  another,  while  a  gang  of  China- 
men was  loading  the  first  lot  on  the 
cars  of  the  "crooked  railroad." 
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I  had  only  been  a  few  hours  on  the 
lower  section,  when  I  was  informed 
that  there  were  several  men  in  our 
camp  who  could  ride  in  the  flume, — 
leap  upon  a  passing  jam  of  wood  as  it 
went  rushing  and  seething  by,  maintain 
their  balance,  and  go  winding  down 
the  mountains  and  over  gulches  like  a 
flash  of  light  ;  and  I  was  further  told 
that  when  going  down  to  Carson  some 
of  these  men  traveled  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  valley  in  that  way.  I  was  in- 
credulous. It  did  not  seem  to  me 
possible  that  any  one  could  load  himself 
and  keep  his  equilibrium  on  a  thin 
line  of  wood,  gliding  down  the  narrow 
trough  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  forty 
miles  an  hour,  around  curves,  and  over 
many  stretches  of  trestle-work,  one  of 
which  was  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  sixty  feet  above  the  center 
of  the  gulch  which  it  bridged.  I  was 
soon  convinced,  however,  by  seeing  it 
done. 

I  envied  these  bold  navigators,  and 
closely  observed  their  tactics,  resolving 
that  soon  I  would  make  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  travel  in  the  flume  myself ;  for 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  exciting 
and  exhilarating  mode  of  locomotion  I 
had  ever  witnessed  ;  besides,  it  would 
save  me  many  steps  in  my  daily  round 
of  inspection  to  the  lower  end.  But 
still  I  hesitated. 

After  being  in  camp  more  than  a 
month,  I  had  occasion  to  go  down  to 
Carson,  so  putting  on  my  "boiled" 
shirt,  best  pants,  and  a  long  linen 
duster, —  a  fine  rig  for  a  wood  camp, — 
I  started  out  directly  after  dinner  on  a 
lovely  summer  day  for  the  valley. 
About  a  mile  down  I  struck  the  flume 
at  a  point  beyond  the  tallest  trestle;  a 
point  where  there  was  less  fall  than  at 
any  other  place  in  the  entire  length  of 
the  flume.  All  of  a  sudden  it  occurred 
to  me  that  this  was  a  capital  time  and 
place  to  undertake  the  ride.  If  suc- 
cessful, it  would  save  me  a  long  walk, 
afford  something  to  tell  the  boys  about 
next  day  and  prove  by  an  exhibition  of 


suddenly  acquired  skill.  All  this  time 
there  was  ringing  in  my  ears  that 
Byronic  and  misleading  proposition, 
"  What  man  has  done,  man  can  do," — : 
a  proposition  that  has  brought  many  a 
young  man  to  at  least  temporary 
humiliation. 

I  glanced  hastily  up  the  flume.  As 
far  as  I  could  see  it  was  then  running 
light,  the  water  was  low,  and  the  speed 
of  the  wood  consequently  much  re- 
duced. At  length  I  saw  a  cozy  little  jam 
coming  gliding  down.  Here  was  my 
opportunity.  I  looked  hurriedly  around; 
there  was  no  one  in  sight, —  a  special 
providence.  I  wished  no  human  eye 
but  my#  own  to  witness  my  first  — 
triumph.  I  was  resolved.  The  flume 
at  this  point  was  laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  so  I  ran  briskly  along  side 
of  it,  and  as  the  jam  was  passing,  I 
leaped,  alighting  on  my  hands  and  feet 
on  the  wood,  near  the  rear  of  the  jam, 
so  that  there  were  but  a  few  straggling 
sticks  behind  me.  I  kept  my  balance, 
I  maintained  my  position,  and  glided 
along  as  gracefully  as  a  swan  might 
skim  the  glassy  surface  of  a  lake.  I 
was  actually  riding  in  the  flume,  and 
was  inwardly  exultant,  almost  wishing, 
for  a  moment,  that  there  had  been 
some  one  to  behold  the  success  of  my 
venture. 

Suddenly  I  detected  a  well  known 
hissing  and  rubbing  sound,  and  casting 
an  anxious  glance  over  my  shoulder,  I 
saw,  shooting  around  a  bold  cape  be- 
hind me,  a  jam  of  wood,  fully  eighty 
rods  in  length,  shooting  down  upon  me 
like  an  avalanche,  the  water  bubbling 
and  spurting  over  the  sides  of  the  flume, 
and  the  whole  coming  down  at  a  rate 
of  speed  at  least  double  my  own.  I 
realized  that  there  might  be  trouble  in 
the  rear;  but  I  would  keep  cool,  receive 
the  shock,  and  shoot  along  at  the  very 
head  and  front  of  this  wooden  tempest, 
—  so  I  resolved. 

I  did  it, —  for  a  while.  The  long 
jam  was  upon  me  in  an  instant.  The 
scattering  sticks  just   behind   me  were, 
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like  a  flash,  ended  up  and  pitched  over- 
board ;  the  little  huddle  of  sticks  on 
which  I  was  squatted  was  struck  with 
such  terrific  force  as  to  drive  it  from 
under  me  in  a  twinkling,  and  leave  me 
sitting  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  flume, 
feet  foremost,  with  several  jets  of  water 
spurting  over  my  head  and  shoulders, 
and  about  twenty-five  cords  of  wood 
pushing  at  the  small  of  my  back,  and 
stretching  like  a  waving  tail  far  to  the 
rear,  as  I  went  shooting  down  like  a 
terrestrial  comet. 

It  was  a  most  exciting  and  unique 
ride,  but  I  was  not  happy.  My  over- 
wrought imagination  pictured  reversed 
splinters  and  upstanding  nail  heads  in 
the  bottom  of  the  flume,  the*  passing 
over  which  might  be  particularly  un- 
pleasant; and  although  I  have  likened 
myself  unto  a  comet,  I  felt  miserably 
conscious,  that,  notwithstanding  I  was 
at  the  front  of  the  procession,  and  there- 
fore apparently  the  head  of  the  comet, 
the  order  of  nature  was  reversed  in  my 
case,  and  instead  of  my  dragging  a  tail, 
the  tail  was  pushing  me  helplessly  and  ir- 
resistibly down  along  my  unaccustomed 
orbit. 

I  determined  to  disembark  as  soon  as 
practicable ;  but  from  my  peculiar  posi- 
tion this  was  even  more  difficult  than  to 
get  aboard.  I  could  not  take  hold  of 
the  flume  to  help  myself;  there  was  a 
power  behind  me  that  admitted  of  no 
such  expedient.  My  velocity  was  such, 
in  connection  with  my  position,  that  I 
had  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  to 
gather  myself  for  a  spring;  so,  waiting 
till  I  reached  a  place  where  the  flume 
was  only  about  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  I  leaned  over  sidewise  until 
gravitation  kindly  plucked  me  from  my 
peril  and  dropped  me  and  rolled  me 
into  a  humiliated  and  water-soaked 
heap. 

I  got  up  and  looked  about.  There 
was  still  no  person  in  sight;  a  fact  for 
which  I  was  more  truly  gratified  than  I 
had  been  even  just  before  embarking. 
I  \v(  ndercd  how  I  could  have  been  such 
an   idiot  as  to  fool  around  the  flume  at 


such  a  time;  for  I  was  now  in  a  sorry 
plight  to  proceed  to  town.  But  I  could 
never  turn  back;  that  was  settled. 
Such  a  course  would  involve  an  expla- 
nation,—  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
There  was  a  little  grove  of  young  pines 
near  by,  and  into  its  shelter  and  seclu- 
sion I  took  myself,  stripped  off  my 
clothes,  wrung  the  water  out  of  them  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  then  shaking  them, 
and  pulling  out  the  wrinkles,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  arrayed  myself 
once  more  and  continued  my  journey 
afoot.  I  carefully  avoided  meeting 
any  one,  walked  at  a  moderate  gait, 
and  by  the  time  I  reached  Carson  my 
clothes  were  almost  dry,  but  terribly 
bedraggled  looking.  I  took  on  the  air 
of  a  travel-worn  pedestrian,  such  as  I 
supposed  would  match  the  appearance 
of  my  apparel,  and  did  not  return  to 
camp  till  the  ''dark  of  the  day." 

Next  morning  I  was  at  my  post,  and 
nobody  the  wiser  for  my  little  expe- 
rience on  the  flume.  I  had  a  fixed 
determination  to  master  the  navigation 
of  that  flume,  however,  and  went  at  it 
immediately.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  I 
leaped  on,  but  was  each  time  inglori- 
ously  pitched  out  again,  with  a  few 
resulting  scratches  and  bruises.  But  in 
the  fourth  attempt  I  was  successful,  and 
took  a  two-mile  ride  that  compensated 
me  for  all  my  previous  failures.  From 
that  day  I  had  no  further  difficulty, 
and  was  a  constant  traveler  on  the 
flume  while  I  remained. 

For  nearly  five  months  we  kept  a 
stream  of  cordwood  shooting  down  the 
valley,  the  run  frequently  amounting  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  cords  in  a  day. 
Occasionally  there  would  be  a  break  in 
the  flume,  and  when  this  occurred  on 
one  of  the  trestles,  the  wood  and  water, 
dashing  down  among  the  timbers, 
would  make  sad  havoc  before  the  flume 
emptied  itself,  after  the  signal  to  turn 
off  had  been  given.  Then  all  hands 
were  set  to  work  on  the  repairs,  and  it 
seldom  took  more  than  half  a  day  to 
get  things  in  shape  again. 

The  ordinary  inside  repairs  —  repla- 
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cing  worn-out  boxes,  and  diamonds, 
and  ironing  the  curves  —  were  gen- 
erally made  at  night.  Then  the  water 
was  turned  off,  our  crews  went  to  the 
defective  points,  which  were  generally 
marked  during  the  day,  and  in  this 
way,  by  lantern-light,  the  flume  was 
put  in  order  for  next  day's  work;  so 
that  little  running  time  was  lost. 

Taking  all  things  together,  I  never 
enjoyed  life  more  fully  than  during  that 
season  of  wood  fluming  in  the  moun- 
tains. But, the  "season"  came  abrupt- 
ly to  a  close.  .  One  evening  early  in 
December,  two  sleek  shoats  that  had 
run  'about  the  camp  all  summer  and 
fall  were  noticed  holding  up  their 
snouts  and  snuffing  the  air  in  a  sus- 
picious and  uneasy  manner.  "  Old 
Blucher,"  one  of  our  teamsters,  said 
there  was  a  big  storm  coming,  that  the 
hogs  smelt  it,  and  would  soon  start  for 
the  valley  unless  restrained.  Several 
other  old  mountaineers  of  the  camp 
joined  in  Blucher 's  opinion,  and  sure 
enough,  next  morning,  a  heavy  cover- 
ing of  snow  dressed  the  mountains;  the 
thermometer  had  gone  down  to  zero; 
the  hogs  were  nowhere  to  be  seen, — 
they  had  gone  down  to  the  valley. 
Winter  had  come  down  upon  us  in  the 
night,  and  with  his  icy  keys  had  locked 


the  flume,  so  nothing    remained   but  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  swine. 

There  was  a  grand  gathering  and 
rolling  up  of  blankets  and  extra  cloth- 
ing, preparatory  to  breaking  camp. 
Hood,  the  chief  of  the  camp,  who  used 
to  relate  how  he  "  fit  "  with  old  "  Kit  " 
in  the  war;  Helm,  the  head  sawyer; 
Big  Ramus,  of  the  upper  section; 
Thede,  the  Canadian  Frenchman,  and 
Frank,  a  native  of  the  Azores, —  flume 
men;  Old  Blucher,  the  teamster,  and 
Charley,  the  Chinese  cook, —  who  by 
the  way,  was  a  very  intelligent  heathen, 
liked  by  all  the  boys  for  his  excellent 
cooking  and  uniformly  good  temper, — 
were  among  the*  last  to  abandon  the 
crackling  fire  of  pitchy  logs,  that  blazed 
in  the  great  fire-place  of  the  old  board- 
ing house.  Before  doing  so,  the  part- 
ing song  and  story  went  round  ;  but 
despite  the  tones  of  joviality,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  just  perceptible  under- 
drift  of  sadness  in  it  all, —  a  shadow  of 
the  breaking  up  of  camp,  which  was 
only  dispelled  when,  on  Old  Blucher's 
invitation,  we  climbed  aboard  of  his  ten- 
mule  "  mountain  schooner,"  and  with 
locked  wheels  went  plowing  down 
through  the  loose  snow  on  the  moun- 
tain grade.  • 

John  Brayshaw  Kaye. 
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MUSIC  AT  DUSK. 


The  shadows  crouch  in  hollows  stealthily; 

The  sky  lights  slowly  fade.      I  dimly  see 

Faint  opal  tints  reflected  in  the  bay, 

And  the  curved  coastline  in  the  distance,  gray, 

For  softly  o'er  me  on  this  western  hill 

The  night's  wings  slowly  spread,  and  all  is  still. 

All,  save  the  water  creeping  up  the  sand, 
And  the  faint  breeze  that  breathes  o'er  sea  and  land 
With  fitful  sighs,  and  from  the  distance  brings 
Clear  throbbing  tones,  a  song  that  some  one  sings, 
Deep,  solemn  sounds,  a  harp's  sad  undertone, 
Made  sadder  by  the  winds  that  sigh  and  moan. 

Deeper  than  memory  pierce  those  notes,  as  rife 
With  lost,  faint  echoes  from  a  bygone  life, 
The  night  seems  only  mirrored  from  a  page 
In  the  dim  story  of  a  former  age. 
— The  fancy  flashes,  fades  like  marshlight  gleams 
Or  like  the  faces  faintly  seen  in  dreams. 

A  stranger  intuition  takes  its  place :  — 

Through  countless  eons  and  through  boundless  space 

The  strains  of  music  swell,  and  seem  to  bring 

A  premonition  of  some  hidden  thing, — 

A  foretaste  sent  to  us  amid  the  gloom, — 

A  vague,  dim  dream  of  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

The  music  ceases,  but  I  hear  it  ring 

Deep  in  my  heart,  with  echoes  questioning, — 

Was  it  a  mem  Dry  or  a  prophecy  ? 

Was  it  of  life  long  past,  or  life  to  be? 

Or  was  it  idle  fancy  of  the  brain  ?  — 

Ah  !  who  shall  say  we  may  not  live  again  ? 


T.  N. 
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THE    YACHT    MINNIES    MARK! 


AN    IDYL    OF    EARLIEST   YACHTING    IN    CALIFORNIA    WATERS. 


LD  RIVER 
is,  as  its  name 
implies,  the 
original 
mouth  of  the 
great  Sacra- 
mento,which, 
taking  its  rise 
in  the  north- 
ern counties  of  the  State  of  California, 
swells  with  the  confluence  of  the  Yuba, 
Feather,  and  many  lesser  streams,  into 
a  broad,  summer-shallow  river,  even 
before  it  reaches  Sacramento  City  and 
tidewater.  Then  the  swift  American 
adds  its  flood  of  icy  waters,  poured 
down  from  the  Sierra's  summits  through 
the  cascade  gorges  of  the  North,  Middle 
and  South  forks  of  the  main  stream.  It 
was  upon  these  upper  sources  of  the 
American  River  that  gold  was  first 
found  in  1848,  at  Sutter's  Mill.  The 
first  mining  rush  and  most  successful 
gold  washing  with  pan  and  rocker  took 
place  upon  the  bars  and  banks  of  these 
thin,  clear  streams  of  melted  mountain 
snow. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  State  of 
California  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tended area  of  inland  navigation  afford- 
ed through  the  chain  of  great  bays, — 
San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Suisun. 
Into  the  latter  from  the  north  empties 
the  Sacramento;  while  within  a  few 
miles  of  its  mouths  "  old"  and  "new," 
the  San  Joaquin  also  rolls  its  equally 
long  river  floods  from  the  south.  These 
two  great  streams,  navigable  for  light 
crafts  one  hundred  miles  above  their 
outlets,  are  often  in  the  spring,  by  rains 
and  melting  snows,  converted  into  flood- 
ing torrents. 


Mining  debris,  silt  and  "slickens,"  car- 
ried down  from  the  foothill  hydraulic 
washings,  have  greatly  shoaled  these  riv- 
ers and  bays.  But  for  the  yachtsman  who 
in  his  light  draught  centerboard  prefers 
skimming  through  the  labyrinth  of  green- 
banked  rivers  and  sloughs,  to  the  wilder 
buffeting  of  the  lower  bays,  there  is  a 
charm  about  the  line  where  fresh  and 
salt  water  meet.  And  just  there,  too, 
is  a  sportsman's  paradise  for  waterfowl 
shooting.  Tortuous  sloughs  wind  in 
and  out  of  tule,  or  wild  reed  lands,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Partially  covered  at  highest  tides, 
these  extensive  tracts,  streams  and  lakes, 
are  fairly  alive  with  ducks,  geese,  plover, 
swan,  snipe,  rail,  and  cranes.  Mallard, 
canvas-back,  widgeon,  redheads, —  at 
times,  you  are  surfeited  with  the  abun- 
dance of  varied  game. 

In  earlier  years,  before  the  rage  for 
big,  lead-keeled  schooners  converted 
yacht  cruising  in  these  upper  waters 
into  lower  bay  racing,  the  pair  of  first 
built  yachts  lingered  by  preference 
where  the  salmon,  seal,  and  sturgeon, 
sported  in  a  rip-tide  of  mingled  waters. 
The  sloop  Minnie,  built  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  '67,  was  the  first  large  yacht 
constructed  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Sixty-eight  feet  over  all  in  length,  she 
was  twenty -two  feet  six  inches  beam. 

Her  broad,  flat  floor,  draught  of  but 
three  feet  two  inches,  was  adapted  to 
cruising  in  these  shoal  waters,  where 
she  could  lie  between  tides  as  securely 
upright  upon  a  mud-flat,  as  she  could 
at  the  Golden  Gate,  closehauled,  eat 
into  the  strong  northwest  tides,  pound- 
ing through  a  choppy  sea. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  John 
L.  Eckley  built  the  sloop  Emerald,  a 
gallant  little  craft  of  slightly  smaller  di- 
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mensions,  that  like  the  Minnie,  made 
more  than  one  record  in  subsequent 
regattas. 

For  a  couple  of  years  these  two 
boats  were  the  only  large  ones  built 
and  used  exclusively  for  recreation. 
Comfort  more  than  elegance  was  con- 
sidered in  fitting  up  the  interior  of  these 
yachts ;  they  had  roomy  cabins  and 
staterooms,  and  either  boat  was  easily 
handled  by  the  owner  and  a  crew  of 
two  men  forward.  The  Bermudian  rig, 
a  triangular  mainsail  hoisting  high  on 
a  short  club  instead  of  a  gaff,  was  easily 
run  up  by  one  man,  and  with  a  single 
halyard. 

The  Minnie's  frame  was  eventually 
built  into  that  of  a  new  boat,  the  schooner 
yacht  Viva  ninety-one  feet  over  all.  This 
was  done  to  preserve  with  certainty 
her  fine  lines  of  entrance  and  depar- 
ture, but  the  gift  of  equal  speed  was 
not  fully  transmitted  to  the  Viva, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  still  an  unusually 
fast  sealer  in  the  Arctic  seas  today. 
The  Emerald,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Oliver, 
is  also  still  afloat  and  in  commission  as 
a  yacht. 

But  I  have  digressed  into  something 
of  a  history  of  Pacific  pioneer  yacht 
building:  it  was  to  relate  the  incidents 
of  one  particular  cruise  of  these  yachts, 
that  I  took  up  my  pen. 

The  summer  trades  blew  stronger  in 
early  California  days,  and  frequently, 
anchored  ships  dragged  into  collision  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Punctually  as  the 
hands  of  a  clock,  the  sea  breeze  at  noon 
made  city  dust  and  bay  scud  fly  right 
merrily.  The  fortified  islands  of  Alca- 
traz  and  Angel  were  buried  in  a  dense, 
dripping  fog  on  an  August  day  in  '68, 
when  the  sloops  Minnie  and  Emerald 
cast  off  their  head  lines  from  the  city 
front  and  dashed  into  the  windy  scud 
blowing  through  the  Golden  Gate. 
With  reefed  mainsail  and  slacked  sheets, 
standing  about  northeast,  we  carried  the 
last  of  the  ebb  over  to  the  northward 
of  Alcatraz,  where  we  caught  and  ran 
up  with  the  young  flood. 


Through  Raccoon  Straits,  which 
divide  the  great  Angel  Island  from 
the  picturesque  Marin  County  shore, 
we  fairly  flew,  with  everything  drawing 
before  the  howling  thirty  miles  an  hour 
breeze.  It  was  one  of  our  earliest 
cruises,  and  the  Minnie  at  least,  was 
neither  sparred  nor  ballasted  properly. 
Westervelt,  the  then  celebrated  ship 
builder  of  New  York,  had  built  her 
while  on  a  visit  to  San  Francisco.  Five 
tons  of  ballast  was  all  she  would  require 
to  keep  her  tall  mast  pointed  upward, 
he  claimed.  Her  mainboom  was  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length;  and  cocked  clean 
over  on  her  beam  ends,  closehauled  she 
fairly  ran  away  with  me  on  the  trial 
trip.  I  had  put  ten  tons  more  of  iron 
into  her  bottom, —  and  then  found  she 
would  require  another  five  tons  of  bal- 
last. 

But  the  run  up  past  Red  Rock  and 
the  Brothers,  through  San  Pablo  Bay 
and  Suisun  Bay,  was  with  a  free  sheet, 
the  wind  being  upon  the  port  quarter. 
Outrunning  the  young  flood,  we  were 
foaming  through  the  short,  choppy  sea, 
that  would  deluge  her  forward  if  sailing 
closehauled.  By  dark,  we  were  an- 
chored under  the  lee  of  Army  Point 
Bluff  in  Suisun  Bay. 

Our  families  were  on  board  and  we 
were  provisioned  for  a  long  cruise  in 
the  upper  inland  waters.  Out  for  the 
early  curlew,  plover,  and  summer  duck, 
our  decks  showed  hunting  skiffs  on 
either  board. 

With  the  early  morning  flood  we 
were  away,  cautiously  sounding  through 
the  East  channel  of  the  "  Middle 
Ground,"  a  treacherous  course  that  has 
grounded  even  such  a  skillful  govern- 
ment pilot  as  Commodore  Harrison  in 
its  intricacies.  That  night  we  anchored 
in  Old  River,  with  just  breeze  enough 
to  drive  away  mosquitos. 

We  had  started  off  to  inaugurate 
yachting  upon  the  Pacific,  in  true  ship 
shape  style.  Decks  washed  down  and 
swabbed;  halyards  neatly  laid  away  in 
Flemish    coil,  the    colors  were    broken 
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out  at  masthead  and  saluted  with  the 
cannonade,  when  we  made  eight  bells 
and  breakfast. 

Long  before  that,  Eckley  and  I  had 
taken  our  plunge  overboard,  and  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee  on  deck.  If  there  is  any 
climate  that  can  furnish  more  delight- 
fully invigorating  autumn  mornings 
than  these  inland  Pacific  waters, —  at 
least  I  have  not  found  them.  The 
clear  coolness  of  the  scarcely  stirring 
southeast  morning  air  seems  to  inflate 
the  lungs  with  veritable  breath  of 
heaven. 

Waiting  for  wind  and  change  of  tide, 
it  was  nearly  1 1  a.  m.  before,  with  a  light 
breeze  we  began  to  creep  up  the  river 
against  the  still,  feebly  ebbing  tide. 
We  sailed  wonderfully  close— —con- 
stantly conversing  between  the  vessels. 
Before  sundown  we  were  anchored  in 
Georgiana  Slough. 

The  Georgiana  Slough  is  a  deep,  con- 
nection between  the  Sacramento  and 
Mokelumne  rivers,  running  for  about 
ten  miles  in  a  serpentine  course  through 
low  land, —  a  rich  deposit  of  alluvium  ly- 
ing just  above  the  tule  or  submerged 
lands,  but  more  prolific  in  vegetation 
and  in  magnificent  oak,  sycamore,  and 
cottonwood  trees.  These  sloughs  of 
California  correspond  much  with  the 
bayous  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  but 
are  free  from  reptiles  and  malaria. 

The  northwest  trade  wind  came 
howling  in  from  the  Coast  Range,  as 
at  noon,  the  following  day  we  began 
preparations  to  get  under  way,  intend- 
ing to  run  out  of  Georgiana  Slough 
into  the  Mokelumne  River. 

The  Minnie  was  lying  in  mid-chan- 
nel, with  about  twenty  fathoms  of 
chain  out,  when  we  hove  her  short  and 
and  got  up  the  mainsail.  The  main 
sheet  was  belayed  to  keep  her  great 
seventy  foot  boom  from  slatting  about, 
and  her  head  to  the  wind.  The  cap- 
stan, being  new,  worked  hard,  and  all 
hands  were  forward  heaving  at  it,  or 
casting  off  the  jib  gaskets.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  very  lively  in   handling 


the  craft  the  moment  her  anchor  was 
off  the  bottom,  for  the  deep,  narrow 
waters  scarcely  afforded  room  to  go 
about.  Well,  just  as  the  cry,  "Anchor 
weighed,  sir,"  came,  the  wind  veered 
with  a  sudden  blast,  catching  her  main- 
sail full,  and  she  ran  rapidly  up  into  it 
headed  for  the  shore. 

It  was  a  big,  neap  tide  at  its  very 
height,  which  was  overflowing  the  banks. 
By  the  time  I  had  run  aft  to  the  wheel, 
— which  was  of  little  use  as  against 
a  dragging  anchor, —  her  rounded  fore- 
foot had  touched  the  submerged  bank. 
Her  mainsail  had  a  full  snap  and  she 
was  off  on  an  overland  trip.  As  easy 
as  a  locomotive  on  rails,  she  shot  two 
thirds  of  her  length  inland;  indeed, 
nothing  but  the  dragging  anchor,  which 
caught  in  the  abrupt  bank  beneath  her 
stern,  prevented  her  trying  the  dry- 
land trip. 

As  she  came  to  a  standstill  on  the 
muddy  bank,  her  position-  was  just  that 
of  a  boat  upon  ways,  for  she  had  no 
list  to  either  board.  The  after  third  of 
her  hull,  principally  her  greatly  over- 
hanging stern,  was  over  the  edge  of  the 
bank.  Until  we  jumped  ashore  and 
by  examination  found  the  craft  fixed 
too  firmly  to  permit  back-sliding,  I 
was  fearful  that  at  low  tide  she  might 
slide  off  and  break  her  back.  '  But 
strong  timbers  and  a  flat  floor,  over 
which  was  distributed  equally  the 
twenty  tons  of  iron  ballast,  was  her 
preservation. 

It  took  sometime  to  realize  our  novel 
situation, —  that  of  a  yacht  ashore,  with 
mainsail  and  colors  set,  riding  upright 
at  anchor,  with  eight  fathoms  of  chain 
out.  The  mud,  water,  and  earth,  were 
well  up  to  the  seam  of  the  third  plank 
above  the  garboard  streak.  We  floun- 
dered overboard  about  her  until  satis- 
fied that  no  tide  —  nothing  but  mechan- 
ical power  —  would  ever  force  her  back 
afloat  again. 

Commodore  Eckley  had  come  to  and 
anchored     near     us     again,    and     now 
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joined  in  the  remarkable  inquest.  He, 
like  myself,  was  apprehensive  that  with 
lost  water  support,  by  falling  tide,  her 
stern  might  be  at  least  strained.  He 
kindly  offered  to  run  down  twenty-five 
miles  to  Pittsburg  and  obtain  jack- 
screws,  with  which  to  screw  her  off  on 
the  next  tide.  'Twas  useless  to  think 
of  warping  her  off  with  the  windlass 
and  lines, —  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to 
move  the  two  great  sycamore  trees  that 
stood  about  fifty  feet  upon  either  side 
of  her.  We  were  only  too  thankful 
she  had  chosen  the  clear  soft  spot 
selected  for  a  rest. 

When  Eckley  had  sailed  away  upon 
his  mission,  I  turned  to  and  removed 
everything  heavy  from  the  after  part  of 
the  craft,  to  relieve  the  strain  when  the 
tide  should  leave  her  dry  there.  From 
the  big  sycamore  trees  I  carried  stout 
lines  under  and  to  the  opposite  side  of 
her  over-hanging  stern.  Then,  leading 
these  through  railchocks  and  snatch- 
blocks  forward  to  the  windlass,  hove 
them  down  to  a  taut  strain.  This  hold, 
comparatively  slight  as  it  was,  went  far 
in  keeping  her  from  sliding  off  and  sup- 
porting her  stern  when,  three  hours 
after,  the  tide  was  nearly  six  feet  below 
it. 

As  the  craft's  timbers  occasionally 
groaned  in  settling  down  into  her  mud 
cradle,  I  felt  anxious  for  my  family 
aboard  in  the  possible  event  of  her  break- 
ing, or  sliding  off  with  a  capsize!  The 
kedge  was  taken  ashore  and  buried 
ahead  of  her,  with  a  taut  hawser  strain 
through  her  port  hawse  pipe.  'Twas 
a  funny  sight  to  see  so  large  a  vessel 
lying  to  anchor  on  land! 

Just  at  this  time  we  were  much 
astonished  to  see  a  gang  of  at  least 
fifty  men  with  picks  and  shovels  on 
their  shoulders,  approaching  us  across 
the  open  land.  They  were  Italian 
levee  diggers  employed  in  raising  a 
bank  about  the  island,  to  prevent  spring 
overflowing.  They  had  been  attracted 
by  the  unusual  effort  of  a  vessel  to  sail 
over  their  island. 


I  explained  to  their  foreman,  who 
spoke  English  quite  well,  that  the  situ- 
ation was  quite  unintentional;  and 
further  established  pleasant  relations 
by  presenting  him  with  a  case  of  claret. 
This  was  really  a  piece  of  diplomacy, 
for  a  plan  of  rescue  at  once  occurred  to 
me.  They  speedily  downed  the  wine, 
and  then  I  opened  negotiations  in 
somewhat  this  wise, — 

"  Padrone,  you  have  many  strong 
arms  to  handle  your  mattocks  and 
shovels, —  will  you  dig  my  boat  out  of 
this  bank?" 

The  padrone  laughed,  as  scratch- 
ing his  black,  curly  head,  he  asked  his 
compadres  what  they  thought!  They 
gathered  into  a  bunch  of  wildly  gesticu- 
lating, loud-talking  men,  then  there  was 
a  lull  as  the  padrone  again  spoke. 

"What  will  you  give  for  the  job, 
Capitano?" 

Looking  at  my  watch  and  then  at  the 
half-ebbed  tide,  I  replied  : — 

"  You  will  have  about  six  hours  be- 
fore the  next  tide  reaches  her  again. 
If  you  will  take  the  earth  from  about 
her  so  she  will  float  aft  then,  I  will  pay 
you  fifty  dollars,  and  add  a  couple  more 
cases  of  wine  for  the  boys  to  drink." 

Then  they  wildly  jabbered  for  a  few 
moments,again  subsiding  as  the  padrone 
said  : — 

"  There  are  forty  of  us.  We  can  so 
do  it, —  the  bark  will  float-a  early  on 
the  next  tide-a.  But  my  man  —  he-a 
must  have  one  dollar  half  for  each-a 
one, —  sixty  dollars,  when  it  is  done. 
The  wine  would-a  help  to  give  the  good 
heart!" 

Upon  these  terms  the  agreement  was 
closed.  In  le^s  than  five  minutes, 
twenty  brawny  arms  upon  each  side  the 
vessel  were  swinging  mattock  and  spade 
with  a  will  that  made  the  damp  ground 
fly. 

It  was  just  about  dark  when  the  next 
high  water  filled  the  trench  dug  about 
the  craft.  A  strong  line  made  fast  to 
a  tree  across  the  slough  was  carried 
through  a  snatchblock  at  her  stern   and 
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led  to  the  windlass.  Four  men  heaved 
upon  this,  while  forty  pushed  at  her 
bows,  hauled  upon  her  bowsprit  stays, 
martingale,  and  ropes  made  fast  amid- 
ships. The  rising  long-tide  had  loosened 
her  in  the  mud,  she  could  not  re- 
sist the  force,  and  as  gently  as  from  a 
well  seasoned  ways,  she  slid  out  of  her 
improvised  channel  into  the  slough.  A 
ringing  cheer  broke  out  from  the  Ro- 
man throats,  and  was  answered  by 
every  one  aboard,  as  she  was  brought  up 
by  her  recreant  anchor. 

With  the  now  quiet  evening  breeze 
bearing  us  down  toward  the  river,  we 
.steered  a  course  for  Pittsburg  or  to  meet 
the  returning  Emerald.  It  was  after 
midnight  when  we  saw  the  gleam  of  the 
full  moon  glancing  upon  her  white,  ad- 
vancing sails.  There  was  joyful  sur- 
prise aboard  the  Emerald  when  she 
recognized  the  approaching  yacht  Min- 
nie !  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
anchored  alongside  each  other,  and  the 
remarkable  mode  of  escape  fully  ex- 
plained. 

In  the  morning  we  returned  the  jack- 
screws  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  at  Pittsburg, 


and  again  experienced  the  warm,  hearty 
welcome  that  gentleman  ever  extended 
to  yachtsmen  visiting  his  domain  at 
Pittsburg. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Minnie  was 
placed  upon  the  ways  in  San  Francisco, 
for  an  examination  of  her  bottom.  Her 
centerboard  case  was  choked  with  the 
stiff  mud  forced  up  into  it;  but  beyond 
that,  there  was  not  a  sign  of  her  des- 
perate attempt  at  an  overland  trip;  not 
a  seam  of  caulking,  nor  a  butt  had 
started.  Shortly  after  the  attempt  to 
run  overland,  the  Minnie  carried  away 
her  mast  at  sea,  out  by  the  Farallone 
Islands.  Realizing  that  she  was  over- 
sparred,  and  believing  all  sloops  more 
or  less  treacherous,  I  converted  her  into 
a  schooner,  with  satisfactory  results. 

About  fifteen  years  later,  surely  to 
reproduce  her  excellent  lines  of  entrance 
and  departure,  the  Minnie's  planking 
was  stripped  off,  her  frame  cut  across 
at  midships,  and  separated  about  twenty- 
five  feet.  Completely  inclosing  this 
old  frame'was  constructed  an  entirely 
new  hull,  and  the  yacht  Viva,  ninety- 
three    feet   over  all,  proved  a  very  fast 
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schooner.  She  is  no  longer  a  yacht. 
For  the  past  five  years  she  has  been 
the  swiftest  and  most  successful  sealer 
in  the  Arctic  waters.  Her  return  from 
her  last  trip  there,  was  announced  in  the 
papers  of  September  18,  1891. 

The  sloop  Emerald  is  still  in  com- 
mission as  a  yacht,  but  no  longer  owned 
by  Commodore  Ecklcy. 

Many    larger,   faster,  more    beautiful 


yachts  have  followed  these  pioneer 
pleasure  crafts  upon  the  Pacific  waters; 
but  I  much  doubt  if  any  have  extracted 
more  perfect  pleasure  from  their  cruises, 
than  the  Minnie  and  Emerald  found  in 
their  earlier  explorations  of  the  inland 
bays  and  rivers  of  California.  To  this 
day,  the  cut  in  the  bank  of  Georgiana 
Slough,  is  known  to  the  veteran  yachts- 
men as  the  "  Yacht  Minnie's  Mark." 

/.  C.  Tucker. 


[CONTRIBUTIONS    FROM    THE    LICK    OBSERVATORY. — I.] 

PHOTOGRAPHS    OF    THE    MOON. 


THE  three  illustrations  that  accom- 
pany the  present  article  have  been 
chosen  so  as  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
results  of  astronomical  photography  as 
applied  to  the  Moon.  They  have  all 
been  taken  in  the  focus  of  the  Great 
Telescope    of    the     Lick    Observatory. 


If  the  full  aperture  of  the  photographic 
lens,  33  inches,  had  been  employed, 
the  exposure  time  required  would  have 
been  only  a  few  tenths  of  a  second. 
To  increase  the  exposure  time  (and 
for  other  reasons)  the  aperture  of  the 
Great  Telescope  was  reduced  to  a  circle 


PHOTOGRAPH    OF   THE    MOON. 
Made  with  the  Great  Telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  August  13,  i! 
Moon's  Age,  6  days. 
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of  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
exposure-times  were  correspondingly 
increased  to  three  seconds  for  the 
picture  of  August,  1890,  and  to  four 
for  that  of  November.  The  original 
pictures  have  a  diameter  of  more  than 
five  inches. 

In  speaking  of  these  latest  results 
of  lunar  photography  it  is  only  right 
to  say  a  few  words  of  the  early  history 
of  the  science,  out  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect to  the  men  who  broke  the  path 
and  made  our  late  advances  easy.  The 
first  lunar  picture  was  a  daguerreo- 
type taken  in  New  York  by  the  late 
Professor  John  William  Draper  in  1840. 
The  picture  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
but  it  was  the  first  proof  that  such  an 
achievement  was  possible.  Draper's 
experiments  of  1840  were  repeated  by 


George  Bond,  Director  of  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory,  and  a  lunar  da- 
guerreotype made  by  him  was  exhibited 
in  London  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1 85 1 ,  where  it  attracted  much  attention. 
During  the  years  1 85 3  to  1857,  Doctor 
De  la  Rue  of  London  made  some  ad- 
mirable lunar  pictures,  which  still  have 
an  important  scientific  value.  In  1864, 
Doctor  Lewis  Rutherfurd  of  New  York 
constructed  a  large  telescope  especially 
for  photography,  and  obtained  a  series 
of  lunar  negatives  of  great  excellence. 
The  best  of  Doctor  Rutherfurd 's  pic- 
tures compare  very  favorably  with  the 
best  pictures  yet  taken,  and  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  extreme  fidelity  and  skill 
with  which  they  were  made.  Doctor 
Henry  Draper,  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  devoted    himself  for 
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PHOTOGRAPH    OF   THE    MOON. 

Made  with  the  Great  Telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  August  31,  1890,  at  14I1.  27m. 
Moon's  Age,  16  days  18  hours. 
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some  time  to  the  making  of  photographs 
of  the  Moon  and  produced  some  ad- 
mirable pictures.  The  great  reflector 
at  Melbourne  was  also  used  for  lunar 
photography  about  the  year  1873,  and 
the  few  pictures  that  I  have  seen  are 
•excellent. 

The  difficulties  of  making  lunar  pho- 
tographs were  very  great  when  the  as- 
tronomer was  obliged  to  use  the  slow- 
acting  "wet"  plates.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain sharp  outlines  the  telescope  and 
the  photographic  plate  must  be  made  to 
follow  the  Moon  exactly  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  exposure,  and  the 
longer  the  exposure  the  greater  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

With  the  invention  of  dry  plates 
half  the  difficulties  vanished,  and  as  the 
plates  were  made  more  and  more  sensi- 
tive the  exposure-times  could  be  made 
shorter  and  shorter,  until  to-day  an  ex- 
posure of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  sec- 
ond is  sufficient,  with  the  full  aperture 
of  our  great  equatorial.  Whenever  the 
sky  is  clear,  with  no  wind,  and  the  stars 
stead\-  with  no  twinkling,  we  are  sure  of 
a  good  result  at  Mount  Hamilton. 

A  part  of  our  regular  routine  work  is 
taking  photographs  of  the  Moon,  and 
this  work  is  to  be  continued  until  a 
pair  of  satisfactory  negatives  has  been 
secured  at  intervals  of  a  few  hours 
throughout  a  whole  lunation  (twenty- 
nine  days).  Two  negatives  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  accidental  defects 
may  be  detected  by  comparison.  They 
must  be  taken  at  intervals  of  a  few- 
hours,  because  the  shadows  on  the 
moon  alter  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  aspect  of  one  of  the  lunar  formations 
may  be  entirely  changed. 

A  full  series  of  such  plates  will  have 
many  uses.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
is  that  changes  on  the  Moon's  surface 
can  be  surely  detected  by  comparing 
photographs  taken  under  similar  con- 
ditions, but  at  different  dates.  From 
time  to  time  such  changes  arc  reported, 
but  there  are  very  few  that  can  be  con- 
sidered   as    established ;    most  of  them 


arise  simply  from  alterations  in  the  as- 
pect of  a  crater  or  other  formation  due 
to  alterations  in  the  shadows. 

It  will  be  of  the  highest  importance 
to  detect  veritable  changes  on  the 
Moon,  for  when  we  know  exactly  what 
the  change  has  been,  we  are  far  on  the 
way  towards  explaining  why  and  how 
it  occurred. 

The  plates  are  arranged  so  that  the 
Moon  appears  as  it  would  in  the  ordi- 
nary astronomical  telescope;  and  those 
who  own  telescopes  will  find  it  interest- 
ing to  compare  these  plates  with  the 
veritable  moon.  The  top  of  the  figure  is 
south,  the  right  hand  side  is  east,  the 
bottom  is  north.  In  the  first  plate 
(taken  August  13,  1888)  the  Moon  is 
six  days  old.  The  sun  had  set  and  the 
Moon  was  somewhere  near  our  merid- 
ian. The  sun  was  therefore  some  900 
west  of  the  moon, —  that  is,  to  the  left 
hand  in  the  picture.  It  was  shining  on 
exactly  half  of  the  Moon's  globe,  and  of 
that  half  almost  half  was  turned  towards 
the  earth,  so  that  we  see  something  like 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  Moon  in  the 
picture.  To  a  person  standing  on  the 
Moon's  surface  near  the  middle  of  the 
western  edge  the  sun  would  be  over- 
head ;  it  would  be  his  noon.  To  an  ob- 
server anywhere  along  the  ragged 
eastern  border  of  the  part  of  the  Moon 
visible  to  us  (the  terminator)  the  sun 
would  be  just  rising.  He  would  see 
the  long  shadows  that  characterize  the 
landscape  at  sunrise.  If  the  lunar  spec- 
tator were  on  the  right  of  the  termina- 
tor in  the  picture,  it  would  still  be  night 
to  him. 

It  takes  twenty-nine  of  our  terres- 
trial days  to  make  one  lunar  day.  In 
that  time  the  Moon  passes  from  new  to 
new  again,  and  each  crater  goes  through 
all  its  phases  of  illumination.  It  be- 
gins by  throwing  its  long  sunrise  shadow 
towards  the  east  when  it  is  on  the  ter- 
minator ;  the  shadow  then  becomes 
shorter  and  shorter  and  finally  the  sun 
is  overhead  and  the  shadow  vanishes. 
Fourteen  days  after  new  moon   the  sun 
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Made  with  the  (heat  Telescope  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  November  3,  1890,  at  13I1.  58m. 

Moon's  Age,  21  days  5  hours. 
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has  passed  to  the  other  side  (full  moon) 
and  the  shadows  begin  to  be  thrown 
towards  the  west,  as  in  the  second 
plate,  where  the  Moon's  age  is  sixteen 
days, —  that  is.  two  days  past  the  full. 
The  shadows  lengthen  and  lengthen, 
.and  the  place  of  the  terminator  changes 
(as  in  the  plate  taken  in  November, 
where  the  Moon's  age  is  twenty -one 
days),  and  finally  new  moon  is  again 
reached. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  accurate  account 
■of  the  changes  of  illumination,  and  the 
three  plates  will  illustrate  the  process. 
It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the 
various  lunar  formations  are  made 
known  by  the  shadows  they  cast,  and  it 
follows  from  the  fact  that  the  shadows 
lie  pretty  nearly  east  and  west  that 
formations  which  extend  north  and 
south  are  better  distinguished  than 
others  which  lie  east  and  west. 

A  very  simple  experiment  will  illus- 
trate the  enormous  changes  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lunar  feature  as  the  illu- 
mination changes.  The  surface  of 
every  china  plate,  even  the  finest,  is 
•quite  uneven  and  contains  small  de- 
pressions and  elevations.  When  such 
a  surface  is  illuminated  by  a  single  light 
these  irregularities  appear,  as  the  eve 
is  slowly  moved  from  place  to  place. 
A  very  instructive  idea  of  the  changing 
appearances  due  to  changing  illumina- 
tions may  be  had  in  this  way,  if  the 
reader  will  try  this  simple  experiment 
the   next   time  he  sits  down  to   dinner. 

The  accompanying  map,  which  is 
.copied  from  one  given  by  Professor 
Young  in  his  General  Astronomy,  will 


serve  to  identify  the  principal  forma- 
tions, and  will  make  everything  clear 
except  the  difficulty  expressed  by  an 
anxious  inquirer — 

"  Yes,  I  understand  all  that  ;  I  under- 
stand everything  but  one  thing  ;  how 
you  discovered  the  names  of  all  these 
craters." 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
present  the  mere  results  of  astronomical 
photographs,  and  theoretical  questions 
are  left  to  one  side.  When  we  consider 
how  much  labor  has  been  devoted  to 
the  topographical  representation  of  the 
Moon  it  is  astonishing  how  little  we 
really  know  concerning  its  physical 
condition.  There  is  almost  no  atmos- 
phere ;  its  temperature  probably  never 
rises  above  zero  ;  there  is  no  running 
water,  therefore  ;  its  volcanoes  are  prob- 
ably all  extinct  ;  it  is  in  all  respects 
probably  a  dead  and  not  merely  a 
(King  world  ;  there  is  certainly  no 
human  life  there  and  very  likely  no  life 
of  any  kind  ;  the  Moon  exists  in  Space, 
but  Time  seems  to  have  been  abolished ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  change,  no  cau- 
sation ;  these  are  the  few  general  facts. 
But  there  are  whole  volumes  of  ques- 
tions asked  and  yet  unanswered.  An 
accurate  topographical  account  of  its 
surface  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
such  studies.  The  material  for  this  is 
afforded  by  the  maps  of  selenographers 
and  especially  by  lunar  photographs. 
But  these  afford  only  the  basis  ;  we 
are  as  yet  far  from  having  the  know- 
edge  that  is  really  wanted  fully  to  in- 
terpret even  the  representations  that 
we  have. 

Edward  S.  If  olden. 
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Around  the  early  days  of  Mexican 
California  there  yet  lingers  many  a  tale 
of  romantic  life  in  the  minds  of  the 
old  native  inhabitants,  which  yearly 
grows  more  difficult  of  access,  as  the 
few  who  have  heard  them  told  in  their 
childhood,  around,  perhaps,  the  smol- 
dering embers  on  the  dirt  floor  of  a 
now  long  crumbled  adobe  house,  are 
old  past  finding  out,  wrinkled  crones, 
whose  stories  told  in  Spanish,  queerly 
mixed  with  singular  but  not  unmusical 
Indian  terms,  fall  on  the  unheeding 
ears  of  their  less  imaginative  grand- 
children, who  regard  them  only  as  "  old 
woman's  talk." 

Few  of  these  very  old  people  of  the 
lower  middle  class  speak  English  at 
all,  and  fewer  still  can  be  brought  to 
tell  anything  like  a  connected  story. 

The  rough  outlines  of  the  following 
narrative  were  given  to  the  author  by 
one  of  these  old  persons,  through  a 
little  grandchild,  who  acted  as  interpre- 
ter, and  led  her  daily  as  long  as  her 
strength  would  permit  to  that  religious 
refuge  of  so  many  of  her  dusky  ances- 
tors,—  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara, 
a  church  that  had  been  built  by  their 
toil,  and  alas,  also  by  their  tears  and 
blood.  For  what  the  Church  could  not 
accomplish  by  strategy,  it  did  by  force, 
and  there  was  no  appeal  save  to  death's 
mercy.  Sometimes  the  gentle-natured 
Indians  revolted  against  their  privation 
of  the  freedom  they  enjoyed  before  the 
fierce-eyed  Spaniard  came  with  his 
fierce  words  and  still  sharper  all  too 
ready  knife.  Him  they  hated,  but  his 
companion,  the  friar,  they  looked  upon 
with  feelings  of  superstitious  awe  and 
fear  mingled  with  trust,  for  he  generally 
kept  his  word,  for  either  good  or  ill. 
And  did  not  their  natural  enemies, 
Vol..  xix. — 6. 


the  bloodthirsty  and  lawless  Alaska  In- 
dians, and  Portuguese  sailors  bow 
humbly  at  his  mysterious  rites  with 
swinging  censer,  book,  and  candle  ? 

So  it  was  that  the  dim  religious 
instinct  of  these  people  yet  living  in  the 
twilight  of  civilization  was  slowly  crys- 
tallized about  the  Romish  Church,  and 
her  servants  made  of  them  slaves  to  do 
their  bidding  and  build  with  slow  toil 
the  church  of  stone  and  great  sun-dried 
adobe  bricks,  covered  with  red  tiles, 
whose  foundations  have  withstood  more 
than  a  century  of  time,  and  flanked  by 
mighty  abutments  of  stone  masonry 
which  have  resisted  the  frequent  shocks 
of  earthquake  that  early  in  the  century 
shook  this  part  of  the  coast. 

There  is  a  curious  old  graveyard  at- 
tached to  the  chapel  of  the  building, 
which  is  entered  only  from  a  side  door 
near  the  altar,  the  outer  entrance  now 
being  closed  by  a  garish  bit  of  new 
masonry  patched  into  the  soft  yellow 
tones  of  the  old  wall.  To  go  out  there 
is  like  stepping  back  into  the  first  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  world  is  shut 
out,  as  the  heavy  double  doors  are  closed 
behind  one  by  the  careful  sacristan, 
and  he  pats  softly  away  to  ring  the  bell 
for  afternoon  service,  climbing  the  deep- 
worn  tower  stairs,  and  looking  out  over 
the  peaceful  town  as  he  sends  out  a  few 
sleepy  clangs  echoing  up  the  canon. 

I  had  been  dreaming  that  afternoon 
of  the  voiceless  past  buried  among 
these  neglected  graves.  Several  of  the 
tombs  are  built  like  swallows'  nests, 
semicircular  receptacles  of  masonry  one 
on  another  against  the  side  of  the 
church;  others  of  wood  that,  decaying, 
left  the  scattered  contents  within  quite 
visible;  some  few  of  marble, —  all  the 
names  and  inscriptions  in  Spanish,  long 
forgotten,  as  is  the  history  of  the  skulls 
and  cross-bones,  three  in  number,  that 
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are  built  into  the  wall  over  the  door. 
How  many  hundreds  have  they  watched, 
as  they  were  carried  beneath  them, 
rigid,  wrapped  in  mats,  and  put  into  the 
black  earth  with  tears  and  prayers,  only 
to  be  forgotten,  and  after  a  few  years  to 
be  taken  out  and  hustled  into  a  corner, 
crumbling  and  nameless  bones!  It  was 
a  custom  long  in  practice,  and  yet  re- 
membered by  many  who  have  seen 
the  unearthed  bones  piled  up  about  the 
walls,  to  make  room  for  the  new  comers 
in  that  crowded  space  of  consecrated 
ground  under  the  holy  shadow  of  the 
tower,  and  covered  by  a  tangle  of  cinna- 
mon roses,  geranium,  and  nettles,  still 
growing  rank  and  tall  in  the  piled  up 
earth  that  once  was  man,  so  deep  that 
it  is  several  steps  above  the  entrance 
before  the  feet  are  on  the  roots  of  the 
tangled  growth. 

To  contemplative  minds  there  is  a 
fascination  about  a  neglected  graveyard 
that  is  not  morbid, —  nature  deals  so 
gently  with  them,  the  wild  unconscious 
life  grows  over  and  covers  them  so 
softly.  Mouldy  mosses  creep  into  the 
letters  and  slowly  cover  even  the  bald 
whiteness  of  the  marble,  little  touches 
making  the  slow  changes  we  misname 
oblivion.  It  is  only  man  who  forgets. 
Nature  remembers  the  least  little  hidden 
thing  that  runs  among  the  careless 
weeds  or  burrows  beneath  them,  and 
holds  it  with  her  all-knowing  law. 

I  had  spent  many  happy  hours  there 
with  my  sketch  book  before,  and  as  I 
sat  on  the  tilted  edge  of  an  old  foot- 
stone,  I  began  to  touch  in  the  lines  of 
these  odd  little  open  tombs  with  the 
brilliant  green  behind  them  against  the 
mottled  masonry  of  the  old  wall.  But 
the  pigeons  whirred  about  their  houses 
under  the  tiles,  their  continuous  cooing 
making  a  soft  undertone  for  all  other 
sweet  summer  sounds  of  birds,  and  bees, 
and  rustling  leaves ;  the  south  wind 
blew  little  white  scuds  of  fleecy  cloud 
across  the  sky  ;  they  were  caught  on 
the  jagged  tops  of  the  near  mountains 
and    held   by    the   thin    ranks   of  pines 


until  the  sun  tore  them  off  in  flaky 
shreds.  The  roses  near  fanned  me  with 
their  seductive  perfume,  and  a  burning 
nasturtium  looked  up  and  seemed  to 
speak  its  passion  of  color. 

How  could  I  hope  to  paint  the  air, 
the  song  of  birds,  the  perfume,  and  the 
rhythm  of  yonder  surf?  How  could  I 
keep  the  sweetness  of  the  day  on  dead 
canvas  ? 

So  I  leaned  my  chin  on  my  hands 
and  gave  my  senses  to  the  charm  of 
the  hour,  as  my  eyes  followed  the  busy 
movements  of  a  red-throated  linnet, 
building  her  nest  in  a  rosebush  near. 
When  I  turned  them  again  I  saw 
another  figure, —  a  little,  bent  old 
woman,  putting  a  calla  and  some 
red  geraniums  on  a  sunken  grave  in  the 
corner.  As  I  lifted  my  hat  when  she 
passed  back,  and  heard  her  "Buenas 
tardas, '  sefior,"  I  longed  to  paint  the 
quaint  picture  she  made  in  her  old- 
fashioned  short  dress,  with  a  black  shawl 
drawn  over  the  head,  and  showing  the 
thick  mass  of  snow-white  hair  low  over 
the  forehead,  so  narrow  that  one  won- 
dered how  it  was  possible  that  so  many 
wrinkles  could  find  room  there  and 
still  show  the  smoldering  fire  in  the 
deep-set  eyes. 

Brescntly  I  too  passed  into  the 
church.  She  was  kneeling  far  back  on 
the  floor,  muttering  over  her  beads,  and 
at  intervals  touching  the  dusty  planks 
with  her  forehead.  A  little  girl  knelt 
by  her,  with  her  round  eyes  watching 
the  picture  of  St.  Joseph  and  his  lilies, 
with  the  divine  child  in  his  arms,  that 
was  transfigured  by  a  ray  of  the  after- 
noon sunlight  sifting  through  the  cob- 
webs in  the  high,  narrow  windows,  re- 
vealing also  strange  shapes  in  the  faint 
blue  smoke  still  lingering  in  the  air 
from  the  burning  incense  of  the  just 
completed  service. 

The  silence  was  unbroken  by  any 
voice  of  life.  I  seemed  to  see  the  dim 
rings  of  smoke  uncurl  into  gray  gowns 
with  hoods  drawn  over  shadowy  faces 
that  had  long  ceased  to  be,  in  the  vault 
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under  the  altar,  where  all  the  members 
of  the  brotherhood  are  laid  after  death, 
their  prison  made  their  tomb.  I  wished 
to  believe  that  they  were  allowed  to 
come  out  and  move  again  in  the  tardy 
sunshine  that  stays  such  a  little  time 
between  these  dingy  walls. 

My  mood  was  in  this  reverie  pre- 
pared for  the  story  I  heard  from  the  old 
woman,  when  she  consented  to  sit  on 
the  edge  of  the  old  fountain  and  let  me 
paint  her  picture.  Not  all  at  once  came 
either  story  or  picture,  but  slowly,  bit 
by  bit  at  the  sittings  that  continued 
there  amid  all  the  old  surroundings. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  story  is  verified 
by  the  carefully  kept  records  of  the 
early  mission  days. 


II. 


Alferez  Eduarda  was  the  natural 
son  of  some  gentleman  of  Madrid,  and 
was  born  in  a  convent  where  his  mother 
took  refuge,  and  there  died,  leaving  no 
trace  of  his  origin  and  giving  him 
nothing  but  his  name.  He  was  kept 
by  the  sisters  until  past  his  infancy, 
then  given  to  the  less  tender  care  of  a 
brotherhood  of  gray  friars.  He  grew 
up  in  the  society  of  other  foundlings 
like  himself,  but  with  greater  powers  of 
mind  than  they  possessed.  The 
brothers,  quick  to  discern  this,  gave 
him  all  the  education  necessary  to 
make  of  him  a  useful  member  of  their 
order. 

He  was  reticent  and  proud,  but  with 
strong  affections  and  religious  instincts, 
which  did  not  find  satisfaction  in  the 
monastic  life  in  old  Spain  during  the 
late  years  of  the  last  century.  His 
spirit  revolted  against  many  of  the 
practices  common  in  those  retreats  and 
longed  for  a  cleaner,  freer  field  for 
action. 

His  only  affection  was  given  to  one 
old  brother,  who  taught  him  to  play 
upon  the  violin  with  all  his  own  rare 
skill,    and   at    his   death   gave   him    his 


precious  instrument.  After  the  loss  of 
his  friend  he  was  filled  with  a  continual 
restless  discontent,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  being  sent  to  the  mission  fields  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  a  semi-official 
capacity  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two 
years,  and  before  taking  upon  himself 
any  vows  of  the  order. 

A  slender,  close-shaved  youth,  with 
pale  face  and  eager  eyes,  he  sailed  from 
the  Old  World  one  sunny  morning,  his  . 
violin  his  only  treasure,  but  feeling 
every  day  his  nature  expand  under  the 
limitless  sky  of  his  long  voyage.  The 
vast  white  sails  seemed  like  strong  pin- 
ions carrying  him  to  the  fulfillment  of 
some  unspoken  promise. 

He  rejoiced  that  he  wore  the  serape 
and  jacket  of  a  Spanish  gentleman 
when  he  saw  the  dull  robes  of  the  three 
priests  who  were  also  bound  for  the 
new  work  in  the  New  World.  His 
sense  of  beauty  was  gratified  by  his 
ever  changing  surroundings  as,  after 
landing  at  Zacatala,  Mexico,  he  rode 
from  one  settlement  to  another,  mount- 
ed on  a  spirited  Indian  pony,  or  on  a 
less  beautiful  but  more  surefooted 
donkey, —  a  sombrero  over  the  now 
thick  curling  hair,  and  pistols  and  knife 
in  the  ample  folds  of  his  sash. 

In  listening  to  the  tales  told  by  his 
escort  he  picked  up  the  dialect  of  the 
natives  who  generally  composed  it,  and 
stopping  at  remote  haciendas  where  a 
new  comer  was  a  godsend,  he  was  en- 
tertained with  lavish  hospitality  and 
listened  to  with  flattering  interest. 

Owing  in  part  to  his  religious  mission, 
and  in  part  to  the  shyness  of  the  other 
sex,  he  was  for  many  months  only  a 
looker  on  in  the  merriment  in  which 
they  took  part.  But  in  the  games  of 
strength  and  skill,  of  which  the  young 
men  were  very  fond,  and  of  the  grace- 
ful horsemanship  that  seems  natural  to 
every  Mexican,  he  soon  became  very 
proficient,  and  was  often  followed  by 
the  admiring  eyes  of  dusky  girls,  who 
peeped  through  the  clumsy  wooden 
bars  across  the  windows  of  their  low 
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roofed    adobe    houses,  at    the   slender, 
agile  figure  and  bearded  brown  face. 

He  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  him- 
self however,  when  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed him.  He  had  known  nothing 
of  the  society  of  young  women  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  were  creatures 
of  another  state  of  being.  Any  service 
he  proffered  them  was  offered  with 
bared  head  and  a  courtly  dignity  that 
was  more  flattering  than  worded  com- 
pliments,—  his  heritage  from  his  un- 
known courtier  father. 

Those  early  days  in  Mexican  Cali- 
fornia were  filled  with  daily  anxiety  to 
all  the  white  settlers  connected  with  the 
missions  and  presidios.  Priests  and 
laymen  alike  needed  stout  hearts  and 
strong  muscles,  together  with  untiring 
patience,  to  conquer  and  convert  these 
simple  people,  changeful  and  unreasoning 
as  children.  An  old  history  chronicles 
the  occurrence  of  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  administered  to  several  Indi- 
ans, at  one  time,  when  one,  a  looker-on, 
jeered  and  made  injurious  remarks  until 
the  presiding  padre  in  his  sacred  robes 
of  office  walked  over,  seized  him  by  his 
hair,  and  whirled  him  around  in  a 
circle,  until  he  was  dazed  and  stole 
away  in  silence  with  his  followers,  while 
the  ceremony  went  solemnly  on. 

A  year  quickly  passed  as  Estrada 
rode  his  slow  way  up  the  coast,  meeting 
and  sharing  hardships  with  a  manly 
spirit  that  made  him  friends  in  those 
times  when  license  and  too  often  cruelty 
were  the  common  practice.  His  com- 
passion was  often  excited  by  the  merci- 
less treatment  of  the  Indians  by  fisher- 
men and  sailors  in  the  coast  villages. 
He  had  a  struggle  sometimes  to  recon- 
cile his  religion  with  the  means  taken 
to  force  it  upon  these  people,  but  such 
reflections  must  be  suppressed,  and  not 
allowed  to  grow  large  enough  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  father  confessor  at  the  mis- 
sion at  San  Buenaventura,  to  whom  he 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his 
own  good  padre  in  Madrid. 

The  little  party  had  made    their   cal- 


culations to  reach  this  mission  in  time 
for  the  Easter  festivities,  and  Estrada 
was  to  establish  his  permanent  head- 
quarters at  one  of  this  group  of  missions. 
They  found  the  natives  of  what  are  now 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  counties 
more  peaceful  and  more  numerous  than 
those  bordering  on  the  gulf  coast. 
With  fertile  soil  for  their  corn  and 
beans,  and  fish  and  game  in  abundance, 
they  had  no  reason  for  quarreling  with 
their  neighbors. 

The  majority  were  short  and  dark  in 
appearance,  though  a  few  tribes  of  the 
Aztecs  were  found.  These  Indians 
were  taller,  with  straight,  regular  fea- 
tures and  finely  formed  heads,  with 
skins  but  little  if  any  darker  than  those 
of  the  invading  Spaniard.  With  a  quick 
intelligence,  a  high  standard  of  morals, 
and  in  many  cases  great  personal 
beauty,  the  women  of  these  tribes  were 
often  sought  in  marriage  by  the  men 
who  had  come  to  stay  on  the  many- 
acred  grants  of  land,  and  live  again  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs  of  old,  with  many 
hundred  peons  or  slaves  to  herd  the 
flocks  and  guard  them  from  predatory 
foes. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  ranches,  called 
the  San  Alguen,  that  Alferez  Estrada 
found  himself  after  a  few  weeks  spent 
in  the  mission  as  the  guest  of  the  padre, 
whose  heart  was  warmed  by  his  pres- 
ence so  fresh  from  the  home  land  of  his 
own  youth,  whose  talk  was  so  refreshing 
a  change  from  daily  teaching  again  and 
again  the  same  wearisome  lessons. 

But  he  soon  found  that  Estrada  was 
growing  feeble  in  health, —  the  result 
partly  of  a  trifling  wound  received  in  a 
skirmish  some  weeks  before.  Coming 
after  hard  exertion,  it  had  sapped  too 
deeply  his  supply   of  reserve  strength. 

"  My  son,  I  will  send  you  into  the 
hills  with  Don  Gaspar  Castro.  Dona 
Toltopax  will  give  you  the  tea  of  bitter 
herbs  and  the  milk  of  goats,  and  you 
will  be  well.  There  is  work  for  you. 
The  Church  needs  stout  hearts." 

So  he   rode   out  with   the  handsome 
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white-haired  old  man  and  a  party  of  re- 
tainers, up  the  narrow  river  and  across 
it  among  the  gravel-rooted  willows 
about  six  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
going  up  the  hills  a  mile  or  two  more, 
found  himself  at  the  dwelling  of  his 
host,  a  low,  unpretentious  cluster  of 
buildings, —  adobes  set  under  different 
roofs  as  if  built  at  different  times,  but 
altogether  forming  three  sides  of  a  hol- 
low square  under  the  oaks  that  covered 
a  little  plateau  overlooking  a  valley 
where  corn  was  growing  green  against 
the  thick  mass  of  willow  and  Mexican 
sycamores  —  so  musically  called  alisos 
— that  bordered  the  brook  below.  They 
were  greeted  by  the  noisy  voices  of  a 
pack  of  dogs,  and  the  shrill  cries  of 
many  brown  children,  as  they  rode  into 
the  inclosure  of  chaparral  fence,  and 
soon  the  weary  Alferez  found  himself 
in  the  cool  interior,  and  was  returning 
the  greeting  of  a  stately  woman,  whom 
Don  Gaspar  with  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation introduced  as  Dona  Tolto- 
pax.  She  motioned  him  to  a  couch  of 
skins  with  kindly  words  of  welcome, 
and  as  he  sank  upon  it  in  the  dim  cor- 
ner of  the  clean  swept  dirt  floor  and  his 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light,  he  saw  that  most  of  the  furniture 
in  the  apartment  was  made  of  the  skins 
of  beasts  or  birds. 

The  voices  of  children  and  dogs  con- 
tinued outside,  but  he  was  soon  obliv- 
ious of  it  all  in  sleep, —  after  Dona 
Toltopax  had  brought  him  a  gourd  of 
milk  and  he  had  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  brilliancy  of  her  black  eyes,  as  she 
bent  over  and  spoke  to  him  in  her  deep 
voice.  Don  Gaspar  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  chief  of  a  tribe  of  Aztecs 
many  days'  travel  down  the  coast,  and 
her  beauty  was  reproduced  and  refined 
in  the  children  that  clustered  around 
them  as  the  years  passed  on. 

One,  the  eldest,  a  daughter,  had  just 
returned  from  Old  Mexico,  where  she 
had  been  educated  by  the  Catholic  sis- 
ters; and  it  was  on  her  face  that  Alferez's 
eyes  first  rested  when  he  opened  them 
late  in  the  afternoon.      A  fire  had  been 


kindled  in  the  center  of  the  room  on 
some  stones  kept  there  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  smoldering  wood  sent  up 
smoke,  which  seeking  egress  through  the 
door  and  single  window  drove  before  it 
the  mosquitoes  that  with  the  breeze 
from  the  sea  came  up  along  the  river. 
He  saw  a  graceful  young  figure  with 
generous  curves  and  slow  movements 
as  she  touched  the  fire  noiselessly  now 
and  then,  its  flickering  light  throwing  a 
sharp  gleam  on  the  beautiful  line  of  the 
straight  brow  and  nose,  the  short  upper 
lip,  and  the  full  scarlet,  upturned  cor- 
ners of  the  lower  one,  following  over 
the  round,  firm  chin  and  full  throat  to 
where  it  hid  under  the  dull  red  stuff  of 
her  dress. 

Her  eyes  were  on  the  fire,  and  he 
could  not  remember  just  how  he  came 
there  in  that  room,  or  why,  and  feared 
this  warm  vision  would  fade  if  he 
waked  and  drew  one  long  breath. 
The  seconds  went  by,  then  she  looked 
at  him  suddenly,  met  his  full  look  for 
an  instant,  and  turning  went  quietly 
out. 

But* the  light  of  those  wonderful  eyes 
seemed  to  stay  in  the  room  and  reflect 
itself  in  every  surface  touched  by  the 
flickering  firelight,  and  the  smoke 
floated  up  into  a  semblance  of  her  gar- 
ment's somber  folds. 

He  roused  himself  presently  and 
joined  the  family  gathered  for  the 
evening  meal  under  the  blooming 
grape  vines  that  filled  the  balmy  even- 
ing air  with  their  penetrating  and  sug- 
gestive perfume. 

He  was  presented  gravely  to  each 
one  of  the  four  sons  and  five  slender 
daughters,  and  when  Don  Gaspar  laid 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  tall 
daughter  saying,  "  This  is  Senorita 
Elisa,"  Alferez  met  again  the  glance 
that  had  so  bewildered  him,  and  the 
stow  smile  that  parted  the  perfect   lips. 

As  the  days  passed  he  met  her  often, 
but  seldom  were  any  but  the  most  for- 
mal courtesies  exchanged.  He  was 
content  to  watch  her  slow  grace  as  yet. 

Then     with    his    returning     strength 
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came  long  rides  on  the  great  ranch, 
which  reached  to  the  head  waters  of 
the    river,    Far    up    the    rocky    Matilija 

Canon.      With    Don  Gaspar,  a   famous 

shot  and  rider,  the  days  passed  swiftly. 

On  Sundays  the  family  went  en  masse, 

peons  and  all,  to  the  mission  of  Buena 
Ventura  for  the  day.  After  service 
was  over,  many  admirers  flocked  about 
Elisa  and  vied  for  her  smiles  and  her 
hand  in  the  dance  on  the  smooth  ground 
beneath  the  trees. 

Her  smiles  were  feu,  but  the  tall, 
pliant  young  figure  moved  tirelessly 
through  the  dance  all  the  afternoon. 
Then  how  her  eyes  shone  and  sparkled! 
And  Alferez  felt  his  soul  filled  with  a 
dumb  unreasoning  anger.  He  was  un- 
able to  dance,  and  too  reserved  to  learn  ; 
and  he  was  afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  all 
those  giggling  women, —  particularly 
afraid  of  Elisa,  who  did  not  giggle,  but 
in  whose  eyes  he  felt  there  was  con- 
tempt for  his  lack  of  accomplishments. 
But  his  reward  came  when  they  re- 
turned through  the  suddenly  falling 
summer  darkness  up  the  quiet  valley, 
where  the  sycamore  leaves  whispered 
softly  over  them  and  the  yellow  moon 
looked  down  through  the  shadows  of 
the  oak-crowned  hills.  The  sweet 
breath  of  the  wild  lilacs  touched  them 
like  a  caress,  and  the  pungent  smell 
of  the  white  sage  was  fanned  in  their 
faces  as  the  long  stems  were  brushed 
aside  by  their  horses'  feet.  Wild  things 
with  noiseless  steps  and  shining  eyes 
rustled  through  the  dead  leaves  before 
them,  and  the  cry  of  a  loon  or  the 
warning  of  a  dusky  owl  was  sent  through 
the  silence. 

All  the  unnamed  forces  of  nature 
were  drawing  these  two  untried  young 
souls  together.  Strong  to  love  or  hate 
was  cither,  but  weak  to  resist  the  tide 
of  passion  into  which,  all  unknowing, 
one  at  least  was  drifting.  One  was  as 
natural  and  innocent  of  wisdom  as  one 
of  the  willows  bending  over  the  stream 
in  her  native  home.  The  other  owed 
his    very    existence   to  the    evil   of   the 


most  corrupt  court   in  Europe,  and  had 
spent  it  in  the  life  of  a  monastery. 


in. 


SOMETIMES  JEiisa  would  sing  in  the 
listening  silence  of  their  homeward 
rides,  and  the  other  sisters  would  join 
in  the  haunting  cadences  of  the  love- 
laden  words.  Alferez  said  very  little, 
but  the  heavy-fringed  eyes  told  a  story 
his  lips  did  not  say,  when  that  little  was 
said  to  Elisa. 

Soon  however,  an  experience  came 
that  developed  a  power  of  feeling  as 
unexpected  to  him  as  it  was  painful 
and  resistless. 

A  very  gallant  and  picturesque  young 
man,  clad  in  a  costly  serape,  silver  em- 
broidered jacket,  sombrero,  and  leggins 
with  a  long  fringe  hanging  over  the 
clanking  Mexican  spurs,  dashed  into  the 
wattle-fenced  inclosure  with  his  attend- 
ants one  Saturday  evening,  and  the 
stir  he  caused  was  only  equaled  by  his 
air  of  importance. 

Senor  Guadalupe  Orcna  was  greeted 
as  an  honored  guest  by  the  host  and 
hostess  ;  but  when  Alferez  saw  him 
bend  over  Elisa's  slender  brown  fingers 
until  they  touched  his  lips,  and  saw  her 
white  teeth  gleam  as  she  gave  him  one 
of  the  rare  smiles  his  own  silent  dignity 
seldom  won,  he  suddenly  hated  him  ; 
and  when  later  the  family  sat  in  the 
doorways  in  the  twilight,  and  on  the 
steps  at  her  feet  was  this  new  comer, 
whose  talk  and  laugh  were  as  dazzling 
as  his  silver  embroideries,  whose  fingers 
touched  her  guitar  lightly  as  he  sang 
gay  little  Spanish  love  songs,  continu- 
ing their  sentiments  in  low  asides  as 
the  long  mustaches  touched  her  arm  and 
the  words  were  hid  in  the  rolling 
chords  under  his  long  fingers,  Alferez 
felt  that  to  kill  him  in  fair  fight  would 
be  something  worthy  to  do. 

He  spent  a  sleepless  night  battling 
with  an  emotion  as  new  as  it  was 
strong.      In  the  morning  he  rode  ahead 
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of  the  party  to  mass,  not  wishing  to  sec 
those  two  together  lest  he  lose  control 
of  himself  entirely.  After  the  service 
and  before  the  afternoon  dance  that 
always  took  place  on  that  day,  he  heard 
some  comments  that  deepened  his 
emotion  to  misery,  as  he  watched 
Guadelupe  lead  the  dance  with  Elisa 
and  sit  by  her  side  under  the  trees. 

The  sight  soon  became  intolerable, 
and  he  went  away  by  himself  down  to 
the  shore,  and  there  by  the  slow  white 
breakers  he  nursed  his  love  and  jealousy 
into  a  rage  that  had  no  plan  nor  reason 
but  to  tell  her  what  he  felt  and  to  know 
whether  she  would  have  this  clattering, 
nimble-tongued  gallant  for  her  lover  or 
himself. 

As  for  the  Church,  he  had  promised 
nothing.  His  life  was  his  own, —  he 
would  live  it  with  her  if —  but  he  would 
not  think  of  any  alternative. 

He  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  his 
mind  until  evening,  when  a  white  fog 
had  drifted  thick  and  silencing  over  all 
things.  They  had  reached  home  some 
time  before,  and  the  voices  of  Don 
Gaspar  and  Guadalupe  could  be  heard 
now  and  then,  discussing  dimly  the 
merits  of  the  various  dogs  about  them 
as  they  stood  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  women  were  chattering  over  the 
preparation  of  a  table  indoors  for  the 
supper.  Alferez  looked  in,  and  among 
the  fantastic  shadows  of  the  lamplight 
could  see  no  Elisa,  so  he  strode  over  to 
a  lighter  place  in  the  fog,  which  proved 
to  be  the  fire  of  the  courtyard  where  a 
kettle  of  tamales  was  bubbling,  and 
near  it  stood  Elisa,  looking  unreal  in 
the  uncertain  light. 

As  he  stepped  quickly  over  to  her, 
she  leaned  her  arm  against  a  post  and 
smiled  as  she  asked  where  he  had  been 
all  day.  He  began  at  once  at  the 
heart  of  the  subject,  all  fear  of  her  borne 
out  of  sight  at  last  by  the  torrent  of  his 
emotions. 

"  Elisa,  my  heart's  light,  is  it  true 
that  thou  art  to  marry  this  Orefia  ?  Is 
it  true  that  thou  wilt  give  him  thy  hand 


that  I  have  never  touched?  I,  who 
nevej  lived  until  I  loved  thee  and  saw 
thy  sweet  eyes  in  the  firelight  as  I  see 
them  now  !  Ah,  I  have  been  unable  to 
see  any  other  worthy  thing  since ! 
I  have  but  lived  in  thy  sight,  thou 
sunshine  !  Thou  fair  white  dove,  thy 
lips  are  still  as  the  scarlet  passion 
flower.  Speak  to  me,  Elisa,  say  that 
this  is  not  true,  and  thou  wilt  love  me 
sometime,  my  heart's  own  desire  !  " 

He  poured  out  his  long  restrained 
feeling  in  such  a  flow  of  words,  that  she 
made  no  attempt  to  answer  for  some 
moments,  and  then  as  he  paused  for 
breath, — 

"  You  speak  fast,  Senor  Eduarda,  for 
one  so  silent." 

"  It  is  time  I  spoke  indeed.  If  his 
many  words  that  come  as  easily  as  the 
clanking  of  his  spurs  will  win  you,' I 
have  already  lost." 

"  You  speak  too  late.  The  bans 
will  be  published  next  week.  I  am  to 
marry  Guadalupe  next  saint's  day." 
Then  after  a  little  hesitation,  "Our 
fathers  pledged  us  while  we  were  yet 
children." 

"  But  must  you  live  the  pledges  others 
have  made?"  He  took  her  shoulders, 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  light. 
"  Answer  me.  Dost  thou  love  this 
narrow  thing  of  tinsel  and  swagger,  who 
never  meets  an  honest  glance  ?  " 

The  color  was  going  out  of  the  vivid 
lips  but  the  girl's  eyes  did  not  falter 
yet,  though  she  leaned  heavily  against 
the  support  of  the  post. 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  that  all  women 
are  alike,  to  give  themselves  for  gold 
and  a  name  and  broad  lands,  and  a 
ready  tongue  to  sing  their  praises  ! 
None  of  these  have  I  to  offer  thee, 
God  knows  !  What  have  I,  who  possess 
nothing,  to  give  thee,  thou  one  star  of 
my  darkness?  ■  I,  the  nameless,  the 
sport  of  fortune,  with  no  legitimate 
right  to  be !  Portionless,  homeless 
waif  that  I  am  !  I  am  mad  to  think  of 
it !  Mad  to  think  that  I  may  never 
touch  thy  hair  nor  kiss  thine  eyelids,  nor 
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feel  thy  hand  in  mine,  nor  hear  thy 
voice  in  the  darkness  as  we  ride  together 
through  the  still  night.  O,  my  love,  my 
love!" 

His  voice  was  husky  with  pain,  and 
as  he  bent  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
dim  whiteness  of  her  arm  where  the 
sleeve  fell  away,  a  hot  tear  dropped 
upon  it. 

"  But  he  will,  the  craven  with  his 
little  yellow  eyes  !       How  I  hate  him  !" 

His  face  white  with  the  spasm  of 
jealousy  that  distorted  it,  was  near  her. 
She  shrank  away  a  little  and  the  eyes 
were  hidden. 

"  I  must  go  tonight,  now  !     If  I   see 


him  again  I  may  kill  him.  I  feel  that 
there  is  not  room  enough  for  us  both, 
anywhere." 

Her  lips  parted  and  her  dilated  eyes 
were  fixed  on  something  behind  him. 
He  turned  quickly  with  the  fury  of  his 
passion  still  unabating,  and  met  the 
look  of  sneering  suspicion  on  the  face  of 
Guadalupe,  who  stood  a  few  feet  away 
in  the  white  obscurity. 

Without    a    heart     beat's    hesitation 
Alferez  sprang  upon   him  like  a  great 
cat,    and    the  unexpected 
him    to    the    ground   with 
where  .  he     lay    perfectly 
Alferez's  hands  clutched  his  throat. 

Qnien. 


attack   flung 

great   force, 

still,    though 


[continued  in  next  number.] 
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As  snow  still  falling  doth  the  footprints  blot 
Of  him  who  on  the  snow  hath  passed  before, 
So  time  a  swift  oblivion  would  draw 
On  one  who  shared  my  hopes  and  now  is  not. 
Methought  his  influence  could  not  bate  one  jot, 
Till  Death  should  bring  us  face  to  face  once  more; 
Alas,  deciduous  days  drift  o'er  and  o'er! 
The  debt  my  life  owes  his  is  half  forgot. 

O  time!      I  would  not  blink  the  bitter  truth: 
As  lapping  seas  wax  greedier,  though  fed 
With  crumblings  of  the  land,  thy  whetted  tooth 
Lusteth  for  more  though  oft'  my  heart  hath  bled. 
Thou  hast  the  great  and  dear  ones  of  my  youth, 
Spare  me  the  inspiration  of  my  Dead! 

Wilbur 


L 


arremore. 
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A    GLIMPSE    OF   THE    DESERT. 


It  was  early  when  I  left  Palm  Springs. 
All  the  scanty  desert  life  was  awaken- 
ing to  a  new  day's  activity.  The  sun 
rising  over  the  gray  hills  that  walled 
the  east,  shed  a  mellow  warmth,  which 
seemed  a  counterpart  of  the  glow  creep- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  canons. 
Various  flowers  were  unfolding,  but  no 
dew  flashed  from  their  petals.  Damp- 
ness rarely  falls  on  the  desert.  Dew  is 
even  more  uncommon  than  rain.  Birds, 
too,  were  beginning  to  stir.  I  heard 
the  piping  whistle  of  the  desert  quail, 
the  clear  call  of  a  solitary  meadow-lark, 
the  chattering  of  blackbirds  circling 
about,  and  near  at  hand,  among  the  low 
willows  and  weed  stalks,  the  morning 
songs  of  warblers  and  sparrows. 

The  few  cottonwoods  about  the  settle- 
ment had  not  yet  lost  their  foliage, 
though  the  leaves  of  some  were  dyed  a 
brilliant  saffron.  All  else  on  the  desert, 
save  black  patches  of  mesquite  and 
spicy  creosote,  seemed  desperately  bare 
that  morning  as  I  set  out  on  my  ride 
toward  the  desert  foothills  and  the  blue 
peaks  of  the  distant  Sierra,  far  to  the 
southward. 

I  had  planned  a  horse-back  tour, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at 
the  old  missions  lying  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  partly  for 
the  pleasure  of  experiencing  again 
the  delight  of  a  lonely  wrestle  with 
a  fascinating  but  treacherous  antag- 
onist—the desert.  I  had  been  told  that 
there  was  a  trail  over  the  mountains 
skirting  the  western  edge  of  the  desert, 
that  would  save  me  over  fifty  miles  of 
hard  travel.  I  inquired  carefully  and 
determined  to  try  it. 

The  road  for  several  miles  lay 
through  a  strip  of  desert  sloping  up 
between  rough,  broken  hills,  and  ending 
abruptly  where  Palm  Canon  breaks 
from  the  rocks  out  upon  the  sand.      In 


passing  among  the  creosote  bushes  and 
dwarf  mesquite,  I  frequently  saw  the 
characteristic  desert  chipmunk,  Tamias 
Harrissi,  scurry  away  from  the  path 
with  its  white  tail  curled  over  i£s  back. 
Reaching  the  burrow,  it  would  waver  a 
moment,  barking  and  trembling  with 
mingled  fear  and  curiosity,  then  with  a 
sudden  plunge  disappear.  Listening  as 
I  passed  by  the  hole,  I  could  hear  its 
barking  and  snarling  still  continued  in 
the  underground  passages  of  its  burrow. 
The  animal  reminds  one  of  the  prairie 
dog  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  though 
it  does  not  live  in  hillocked  towns  and 
is  much  smaller,  even  smaller  than  its 
cousin,  the  striped  chipmunk  of  the  red- 
woods and  of  the  Eastern  States. 

I  entered  the  narrow  defile  of  the 
canon  walled  by  broken  cliffs  of  shat- 
tered rocks,  blackened  and  burnt  by 
volcanic  heat  of  ages  past,  and  turned 
to  the  left.  The  trail  here  wound  up 
a  ravine  among  bowlders  and  sand,  until 
it  came  out  on  the  hills  some  distance 
above  the  canon.  I  followed  its  ser- 
pentine course  in  and  out  among  ledges 
and  ravines,  but  not  without  some  anx- 
iety; it  was  growing  less  plain,  and 
among  the  sandy  flats  I  often  lost  it 
and  suffered  serious  delay. 

This  trail,  Indian  in  origin,  was 
formed  probably  half  a  century  ago 
by  bands  from  the  desert  tribes  wan- 
dering up  into  the  mountains,  in  search 
of  acorns  and  pinons.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  past  it  was  well  traveled  by  Indians 
and  prospectors  on  their  way  to  San 
Diego  and  the  coast,  but  other  routes 
having  been  found,  it  fell  into  disuse 
and  is  now  rapidly  being  obliterated  by 
weed  and  wind. 

It  was  full  twenty  miles  from  the 
springs  to  the  first  ranch  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  mountains,  and  over 
the    rough  trail  would  take    all   of  the 
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short  winter  day  to  compass  the  dis- 
tance. I  had  climbed  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  desert  level;  it  was 
near  midday,  and  in  a  narrow  ravine 
where  were  a  few  pools  of  water  among 
the  rocks,  I  gave  my  horse  his  noon 
rest  and  scanty  dinner  of  grain.  I 
loosened  the  saddle  and  threw  myself 
on  the  sand  against  the  fibrous  roots  of 
a  palm.  This  little  ravine,  not  a  mile 
away  from  the  main  canon,  contains 
one  of  the  grandest  palm  groves  in 
America.  The  trees  are  not  merely 
m  scattered  clumps,  but  stand  close  and 
straight  like  the  bare  trunks  in  conifer- 
ous forests.  Very  few  have  been  cut 
or  broken  down,  but  all  are  blackened 
by  fire, —  but  how  ?  Surely  no  grass  or 
undergrowth  here  was  ever  luxuriant 
enough  to  feed  a  continuous  fire  that 
could  reach  them  all.  But  each  stem, 
even  those  high  up  among  the  rocks 
arid  scanty  soil,  was  scorched  as  if  some- 
one had  gone  through  the  grove  and 
lighted  it,  simply  for  the  amusement  of 
seeing  the  flames  run  up  the  trunk  and 
catch  in  the  dry  leaves  at  the  top.  This 
burning,  however,  had  not  destroyed 
nor  seriously  injured  life,  since  palms, 
as  all  endogens,  form  their  stems  from 
the  interior  outward,  and  do  not  have 
an  outer  layer  of  sapwood  and  bark. 

But  few  sounds  here  broke  the  still- 
ness. The  wind  played  in  rhythmic 
beats  among  the  palm  leaves,  scatter- 
ing down  dried  blossoms  and  seed- 
stems.  It  bore  fragrance,  too;  an  odor 
of  creosote  and  mesquite  mingled  with 
the  ozoned  perfume  of  dry  sage  and 
withered  composite.  But  this  fra- 
grance is  wasted  on  the  desert  air  ! 
Seldom  anyone  pentrates  these  lone- 
some yet  fascinating  hills.  The  cactus 
and  the  yucca  blossom,  and  their  flowers 
dry,  and  are  blown  away  unseen  of  any 
living  thing  except  the  desert  beast. 

I  love  this  grisly  land  ;  it  tells  me 
many  a  tale,  old  as  sons,  new  as  today 
and  yesterday.  I  must  believe  that  a 
salt  sea  once  rolled  above  the  glimmer- 
ing waste  of  sand;    1    must  believe  that 


fierce  volcanic  fires  heaped  and  mol- 
ded and  burnt  these  same  hills;  I  must 
believe  its  today's  story  of  squirrel  and 
lizard  and  desert  bird  with  bleached 
wings -and  silent  manners;  of  bitter- 
odored  weeds  and  shrubs  that  cheerily 
live  their  scant  lives  here.  Each  mile 
traveled  reveals  some  new  thing,  some 
new  sight  for  wonder  and  reflection. 
The  atmosphere  almost  tastes,  with 
penetrating  perfumes,  almost  hints  of 
some  other  sense  to  which  to  address 
itself ;  vast  distances  inspire  through 
something  not  just  sight,  not  just  a 
sense  of  measurement, —  all  these  take 
hold  of  the  desert-loving  traveler  with 
indescribable  force. 

The  sun  was  burning  hot  and  the  air 
had  a  peculiar  dryness, —  an  atmosphere 
that  cooled  and  at  the  same  time 
scorched  the  face.  Even  here  and  now 
in  winter  I  heard  the  notes  of  humming- 
birds among  the  trees,  and  during  my 
short  visit  saw  two  species,  one  large, 
Calypte  amine,  the  other  Calypte  costae, 
somewhat  smaller.  The  lesser  had  a 
beautiful  purple  gorget,  a  white  throat, 
and  green  back;  the  other,  all  metallic 
green  with  a  long  gorget  of  brilliant 
ruby,  glinted  and  shone  in  the  sun  like 
gleams  of  prismatic  fire.  Two  lovely 
inhabitants  of  a  lovely  gorge,  they 
dwelt  like  princes  of  mediaeval  days, 
like  the  brothers  of  the  Liebenstein, 
each  vying  in  splendor  with  the  other. 
In  a  few  months  their  castles  will  be 
built,  not  upon  a  sharp  peak  overlook- 
ing a  storied  river,  not  of  masonry;  but 
the  lesser  bird  will  bring  a  dun  com- 
panion with  a  sharp  voice,  and  together 
they  will  seek  some  high  spot  among 
the  rocks,  and  on  a  sage  twig  weave 
their  castle  walls  from  spider  thread  and 
plant-down.  The  greater  prince  with 
his  brilliant  bride  will  build  their  home 
upon  some  overhanging  palm  shoot 
amid  the  cool  shade  and  music  of  leaves, 
where  the  deer  comes  to  lie  at  noon 
and  where  the  spring  fragrance  of 
flowers  will  float  by,  a  part  of  the  des- 
ert    harmony.     Then     as     the    season 
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lengthens,  and  the  fierce  heat  of  sum- 
mer breaks,  and  the  snow  is  melted  from 
the  neighboring  sierra,  the  two  families 
will  leave  their  castles  and  take  them- 
selves to  some  cool  canon,  high  up 
among  the  pines,  to  wait  till  the  heat  is 
over. 

The  various  maneuvers  of  these  two 
birds  were  highly  pleasing.  They  had 
a  game,  or  it  may  have  been  a  bird 
quarrel,  I  could  not  tell  which.  As  they 
were  humming  about  a  tree  top,  sud- 
denly one  would  fly  into  the  air  higher 
and  higher,  until  he  was  lost  to  sight; 
then  turning  as  suddenly  he  would  de- 
scend with  the  speed  and  whir  of  a  rifle 
ball,  skimming  close  over  the  tree  and 
ascend  in  a  like  curve  on  the  other  side. 
He  did  this  repeatedly,  always  chatter- 
ing with  a  sharp,  piercing  cry.  As  if 
tired  by  the  exertion  he  would  then 
alight  on  a  twig  and  preen  his  feathers, 
while  startling  gleams  of  flame  radiated 
from  his  brilliant  throat. 

Overhead  on  a  maple  prong 

The  least  of  birds,  a  jeweled  sprite, 

With  burnished  throat  and   needle  bill, 

Wags  its  head  in  the  golden  light. 

Till  it  flashes,  and  dulls,  and  flashes  bright, 

Thirping  its  microscopic  song. 

What  pleasure-,  though  one  is  no 
poet,  -to  see  almost  as  the  poet  sees!  It 
is  a  better  seeing  than  the  naturalist's. 

Leaving  this  enchanting  spot,  I  was 
again  on  my  way  along  the  trail.  The 
country  grew  wilder  and  more  rough. 
Cactuses  rose  from  rock  piles,  grimly 
stretching  their  spiny  arms.  Agaves 
grew  all  about  me.  I  was  in  the  very 
sanctuary  of  their  home.  They  love 
the  sunny  foothills  and  thrive  best  on 
rocky  soil.  Great  patches,  rods  in  ex- 
tent, were  covered  with  their  young 
shoots. 

Thence  I  wound  down  into  a  sandy 
ravine  between  sharp  cliffs  of  white 
limestone.  There  was  no  sign  of  a 
path,  only  a  level  floor  of  torrent-strewn 
sand.  The  trail  entered  the  canon;  it 
could  not  cross  over,  and  great  bowlders 
blocked  my    descent.      It    must,    there- 


fore, go  up.  I  scanned  eagerly  the 
pent-up  spaces  for  an  outlet,  but  for  a 
mile  or  more  the  walls  presented  an 
unbroken  front.  Finding  a  path  that 
led  up  from  the  ravine  I  followed  it 
some  distance  to  prove  whether  it  was 
a  trail,  or  only  a  blind  path  leading  no- 
where. It  seemed  to  lead  in  the  direc- 
tion I  wished  to  take,  but  whether  it 
was  the  right  one  or  not  ?    - 

For  some  distance  it  was  still  fairly 
good.  Sometimes  I  passed  over  glassy 
granite;  again  where  shale  cropped  out 
and  crumbled  beneath  the  hoof;  and  now 
it  led  between  huge  bowlders  where  the 
horse  could  barely  pass.  The  vegeta- 
tion became  more  abundant.  Dark 
green  beds  of  dagger-eared  yuccas  ap- 
peared, and  the  blossom-stalks  of  the 
agave  stood  sentineling  all  the  hill-tops. 
On  one  rocky  point  a  huge  cactus  had 
been  struck  by  lighting  and  curiously 
split  into  three  almost  equal  parts. 

I  now  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  I  was  lost,  yet  a  half  hope  that  I 
might  find  some  trail  leading  to  the 
other  side  tolled  me  on.  The  sun  was 
low  in  the  west  and  long  shadows 
stretched  from  the  rocky  peaks  over  the 
bleak  brown  hills.  A  lonely  feeling  of 
fear  and  baffled  plans  came  over  me. 
Night  was  approaching;  I  was  lost  in 
the  desert  hills  without  water  and  with- 
out grass, —  that  which  would  enable 
me  to  escape. 

The  scenery  grew  more  wild  and 
broken  and  the  path  a  mere  windswept 
alley  between  bowlders,  traveled  only 
by  the  coyote  and  the  mountain  sheep. 
Stories  about  mountain  lions,  bears, 
travelers  dying  of  thirst,  crowded  to  my 
mind.  The  trail  passed  out  from  the 
rocks  to  the  side  of  a  deep  narrow 
canon  where,  from  a  few  hundred  feet 
below,  came  the  cheering  sound  of 
trickling  water. 

This  gave  me  a  moment's  hope,  but 
at  the  same  instant  I  heard  the  croak 
of  a  raven  as  it  sailed  away  from  a 
jutting  ledge  below.  I  was  an  intruder 
upon  a  solitude  which    perhaps  no  man 
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had  ever  entered  before.  The  bird  im- 
mediately flew  back  toward  me,  coming 
directly  overhead,  crying  in  the  muffled 
voice  common  to  its  tribe.  This  black 
omen  with  its  glossy  plumes  and  rasp- 
ing voice  was  a  depressing  accompani- 
ment to  the  already  discouraging  train 
of  events.  Again  and  again  it  flew  so 
near  that  I  could  hear  the  whir  of  its 
wings.  Was  it  the  portent  of  my  fate  ? 
Was  this  black  spirit,  raven-bodied, 
croaking  my  requiem  ?  Verily,  the 
thought  was  natural  even  to  an  unsu- 
perstitious  mind.  If  it  should  fly  at 
my  horse's  head  in  one  of  those  fierce 
plunges  its  evil  aim  would  be  accom- 
plished, for  a  few 'Steps  out  of  the  way 
would  hurl  us,  a  crushed  mass,  on  the 
rocks  below. 

It  had  followed  me  several  hundred 
feet  along  the  cliffs;  I  could  not  bear 
the  strain  upon  my  already  harrassed 
feelings  longer,  and  in  one  of  its  wheel- 
ing flights  I  seized  my  gun  from  the 
saddle  and  with  a  snap  shot  sent  it 
tumbling  into  the  gorge.  I  heard  a 
prolonged  croak  as  of  outwitted  fiendish 
intention  and  my  sable  enemy  fell  to 
the  ground  below;  my  horse,  even, 
seemed  to  show  relief  in  a  sigh,  and 
"  forged  along  in  better  mood." 

The  canon  now  spread  out  into  a 
scienaga  filled  with  plum-thickets,  occa- 
sional mesquite,  and  willows.  With 
some  difficulty,  by  sliding  and  jumping, 
I  soon  reached  the  bottom  of  an  old 
water-course;  out  of  a  clump  of  bushes 
sprang,  with,  a  startled  snort,  a  pair  of 
fine  deer,  stately  with  branching  horns. 
They  stopped  long  enough  for  easy 
rifle  shot,  then  bounded  up  the  canon 
and  were  hidden  by  a  point  of  rocks. 

Here  in  the  canon  another  trail-  led 
me  wrong.  It  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  supposed  ranch,  but  frowning  bluffs 
of  limestone  and  jagged  peaks  rose  be- 
fore me.  I  followed  the  canon  round 
bend  after  bend;  sometimes  the  scant 
stream  of  water  would  sink;  again  it 
would  trickle,  a  slender  thread,  over 
slate  and    lime   rocks.       I    was    several 


thousand  feet  above  the  desert,close  under 
the  snowy  back  of  old  San  Jacinto,  and 
the  night  was  growing  cold.  The  last 
sunlight  had  disappeared  from  the  east- 
ern hills,  and  twilight  would  soon  fade 
from  the  defile.  The  picturesqueness 
of  the  place  forced  itself  upon  me  in 
spite  of  the  trebled  gloom  of  my  out- 
look. 

The  end  had  come.  It  now  appeared, 
indeed,  that  I  had  been  wrongly  in- 
formed. Directly  before  me  was  a 
wall  of  rock,  barring  further  progress. 
A  few  crevices  and  opened  seams  made 
scant  footing  for  mountain  sheep  and  it 
was  by  their  trail  I  had  been  led 
astray. 

The  moon,  now  nearly  full,  was  ris- 
ing over  the  hills  reflecting  from  the 
white  ridges  and  throwing  black  shadows 
into  the  ravine.  I  kindled  a  fire,  tied 
my  horse  near  a  few  tufts  of  bunch- 
grass,  and  dug  a  hole  at  the  base  of  a 
rock  to  catch  the  slowly  flowing  water. 
After  gathering  all  the  wood  and  brush 
near  by  and  making  my  horse  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  I  spread  my  blank- 
ets on  a  few  juniper  twigs  and  tried  to 
sleep. 

The  dry  southern  air  was  rapidly 
growing  colder,  for  heat  radiates  almost 
immediately  from  the  barren  soil,  and 
gusts  of  wind  drove  down  showers  of 
sand  and  pebbles  from  the  heights 
above.  The  fire  gave  out  about  mid- 
night; the  moon-lighted  air  was  in- 
tensely cold;  frost  was  forming  on  my 
blankets  and  I  could  hear  it  crackling 
in  the  sap  of  the  willows. 

Sleep  was  impossible.  When  one 
side  was  likely  to  freeze  I  turned  over 
on  the  other.  Once  a  huge  owl  flew 
softly  over,  clicking  his  sharp  bill.  Once 
or  twice  I  fell  into  a  miserable  doze  and 
was  awakened  by  my  horse  snorting  in 
some  sudden  fear,  or  by  gusts  of  wind 
rattling  down  avalanches  of  loosened 
rocks  from  the  cliffs.  Again  the  terrified 
snorting  of  my  dumb  companion  in 
misery,  my  poor  faithful  Pedro,  doubled 
the  loneliness  and  dejection  of  the  situ- 
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ation.  I  relieved  my  mind  at  intervals, 
when  my  momentary  doze  was  broken 
by  the  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  near, 
by  firing  a  shot  in  the  direction  of  the 
noise.  Silence  again  for  a  time,  but 
my  unhappy  horse  was  evidently  ap- 
prehensive every  moment.  Miserable 
even  to  homesickness,  I  watched  the 
slowly  passing  stars  in  whose  glorious 
march  I  had  now  no  joy,  and  no  inter- 
est except  that  which  related  to  my  es- 
cape from  this  sad  plight. 

The  long  night,  doubly  long  with 
pain  of  body  and  mind,  at  a  reluctant 
last,  gave  way  to  dawn.  I  climbed  a 
tall  cliff  but  could  see  only  the  lonely 
desert  rocks  and  scanty  cactus ;  no  sign 
of  a  ranch  anywhere.  I  hastily  planned 
to  retrace  my  tracks  to  Palm  Springs, 
giving  up  without  one  pang  of  regret 
the  eagerly  projected  journey  along  the 
sea  coast  southward.  But  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  follow  the  circuitous 
trail  by  which  I  had  come,  and  to  take 
a  direct  line  across  hills  and  canons, 
through  cactus  and  brush  was  impossi- 
ble. 

Before  starting,  I  shared  a  half  loaf 
of  bread  with  my  hungry  horse,  who 
(I  cannot  say  which  after  such  a  night's 
experience  and  companionship)  had 
fared  even  worse  than  I,  with  nothing 
but  tough,  juiceless  bunch-grass,  and 
nothing  to  sustain  his  terrified  mind. 
He  seemed  as  anxious  to  get  away  as  . 
I,  and  broke  into  a  lope  over  every 
level  stretch. 

The  two  deer  we  had  scared  from 
their  resting  place  the  night  before 
were  evidently  old  settlers,  for  on 
rounding  an  angle,  I  saw  them  feeding 
in  a  flat  below.  Near  by  the  sharp 
tracks  of  wild  sheep  were  common. 

I  was  anxious  to  get  a  near  view  of 
these  shaggy  big-horns,  the  most  strik- 
ing of  North  American  mammals.  This 
was  a  good  opportunity  as  their  tracks 
were  fresh  and  they  could  not  leave  the 
canon  without  being  seen.  I  had 
scarcely  come  to  the  gulch  where  I  had 
descended   from  the  bluff  when  a  noise 


on  the  canon  side  caught  my  ear. 
There  they  were,  six  splendid  fellows, 
standing  facing  me  with  their  big  horns 
heavily  poised  on  short,  heavy-set  necks 
and  shoulders.  If  I  had  had  a  rifle  of 
good  range,  I  could  easily  have  shot 
some  of  them,  but  it  would  have  seemed 
a  crime  to  harm  the  desert-dwellers. 
As  it  was,  I  hedged  them  in  somewhat, 
for  they  could  neither  go  up  nor  down 
the  canon  without  passing  nearer  to 
me ;  so  up  the  rugged  cliffs  they  sprang, 
zigzag  and  by  straight  leaps,  never 
once  missing  a  foothold. 

I  worked  my  way  up  on  the  bluff; 
there  had  been  but  little  wind  on  this 
side  and  I  followed  my  tracks  better 
than  I  had  dared  to  expect.  Glancing 
back  I  saw  the  big-horns  on  a  knoll, 
sniffing  and  tossing  their  heads. 

It  was  past  noon  when  I  came  out 
on  the  hills  ove'rlooking  the  desert. 
Never  before  had  that  forbidding  basin 
appeared  so  lovely.  A  few  clouds 
floated  over  the  mountains,  shading  it 
here  and  there;  white  sunshine  flooded 
the  rest.  Away  off  to  the  northwest 
were  the  yellow  cottonwoods  and  the 
white  ranch-houses  about  the  springs. 

My  gaunt  horse  also  felt  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  scene  in  his  way,  pricked  up 
his  ears,  and  increased  his  pace.  In  the 
rapid  descent,  the  various  plants,  the 
scurrying  lizards,  quail,  and  chipmunks, 
and  the  pale  desert  thrushes  were  barely 
noticed. 

Hours  later  I  sat  under  the  bright 
cottonwoods  in  the  delicious  air  of 
evening.  The  tall  mountains  in  the 
east,  late  the  scene  of  so  much  anxiety, 
were  glorious  in  the  evening  glow. 
Broad  shadows  from  the  sharp  peaks 
stretched  a  score  •  of  miles  across  the 
sandy  plain.  Night  hawks  and  swifts 
plunged  or  circled  about,  and  the  even- 
ing call  of  quail  came  from  distant  low 
brushwood.  A  night  trip  of  two  or 
three  scores  of  miles  lay  before  me  and 
its  hard  realities  closed  my  volume  of 
desert  romance  far  otherwise  than  I 
anticipated  in  the  opening  chapter. 

William  Wight-man  Price. 
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A  CLOUDLESS  June  sky  above, a  dusty 
California  mountain  road,  and  a  young 
tenderfoot  from  Ohio,  mounted  on  a 
stout  broncho,  with  an  outfit  consisting 
of  a  roll  of  blankets  and  a  six-shooter. 

Fired  with  visions  of  suddenly  ac- 
quired wealth,  I  had  a  few  weeks  before 
started  for  California,  sorely  against  the 
wishes  of  my  parents  and  advice  of  my 
friends.  I  was  riding  slowly  up  the 
long  mountain  grade,  headed  for  the 
gravel  mines  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Yuba,  and  calculated  to  make  the 
Mountain  House  by  dark,  when  I  was, 
overtaken  by  a  horseman,  who  rode  up 
beside  me  with  a  genial,  "  How  are  you 
stranger  ?  " 

He  was  a  fine  looking  man  of  about 
thirty,  with  a  blonde  beard,  and  the 
handsome  horse  he  bestrode  was  some- 
what jaded.  We  rode  on  together  up 
the  grade,  and  fell  into  conversation. 
He  inquired  where  I  was  from,  and 
where  I  was  bound  for,  both  of  which 
questions  I  answered  frankly.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  a  mine  owner  over  on  the 
Middle  Fork;  that  he  had  just  made  a 
business  trip  down  the  ridge,  and  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  back,  and  added  that 
I  had  better  come  on  with   him  and  he 


would  give  me  a  job.  I  gratefully  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  when  we  stopped 
to  water  about  half  way  up  the  grade, 
he  asked  me  to  carry  a  small  pair  of 
saddle-bags,  as  his  horse  was  pretty 
well  beat  out. 

I  complied  cheerfully,  as  my  beast 
was  comparatively  fresh.  The  bags 
were  heavy,  and  he  remarked  as  he 
handed  them  over  that  they  contained 
the  coin  from  his  last  clean  up.  With 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  trust,  I  felt  for  my  six-shooter,  and 
we  pushed  on  up  the  grade.  Arrived 
at  the  top  he  took  a  cross  road,  re- 
marking that  he  guessed  we  could  make 
old  man  Brown's   by  night. 

I  found  him  a  pleasant,  entertaining 
fellow,  and  being  no  doubt  conceited, 
imagined  that  he  found  me  the  same. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  rode  up  to 
a  low,  rambling  old  building,  which  he 
designated  as  "old  man  Brown's,"  and 
added  that  it  was  rather  a  hard  place, 
but  any  port  in  a  storm. 

As  we  rode  up  to  the  porch  a  slender 
girl  of  about  fourteen,  with  big  brown 
eyes  and  a  shock  of  red  curls,  came 
running  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
She  looked   as  wild  as  a   deer,  and   my 
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first  thought  was,  "  What  a  beauty  she 
will  make  some  day!"  I  raised  my 
sombrero  and  asked  if  we  could  get  ac- 
commodations for  the  night. 

"Dunno;  I  '11  ask  Dad,"  she  said 
shortly,  and  darted  into  the  house 
through  the  bar-room. 

A  moment  later  a  portly  old  man  in 
list  slippers  made  his  appearance,  rub- 
bing his  hands  and  smiling  benignly. 
"  How  are  you,  boys?  Want  to  stop? 
All  right.  Here,  Jess,  call  Joe  to  take 
the  horses." 

I  had  just  dismounted  and  started  to 
remove  the  saddle  bags  when  a  glance 
at  my  traveling  companion  checked  me. 
He  was  gazing  backdown  the  road  and 
listening  intently.  I  saw  a  grayish 
pallor  overspread  his  face.  The  next 
moment  he  struck  spurs  into  his  horse 
and  without  a  word  galloped  down  the 
road  in  the  opposite  direction,  into  the 
gathering  darkness. 

Surprised  and  alarmed,  I  sprang 
again  into  the  saddle,  and  as  the  sound 
of  horses  approaching  at  a  rapid  rate 
came  to  my  ears  I  started  on  down  the 
road  after  my  late  companion.  My 
first  thought  was  that  highwaymen 
were  on  our  track. 

Glancing  back  I  saw  a  number  of 
horsemen  riding  furiously  down  upon 
me.  I  heard  loud  oaths  and  orders  to 
halt.  Without  heeding  them  I  spurred 
on,  and  drew  my  six-shooter,  deter- 
mined to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible. The  next  moment  a  volley  of 
shots  rang  out  and  my  horse  stumbled 
and  fell. 

Before  I  could  rise  I  was  surrounded 
by  the  roughest  looking  crowd  of  men  it 
has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  en- 
counter. Cries  of  "  Kill  him  !  "  "  Shoot 
him!"  "  Hang  him!"  were  heard  on 
all  sides,  and  a  dozen  hands  seized  me 
in  no  gentle  grasp.  My  horse  lay 
dead.  One  of  the  men  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  saddle  bags  and  pulled  out  a 
sack  of  coin. 

'  "  Here  you  are,  boys!  Here  's  the 
swag!  Hang  the  blanked  thief!  "  he 
shouted. 


"  Let  's  take  him  over  to  Brown's 
and  hear  what  he's  got  to  say,"  said  a 
tall  man  who  seemed  to  be  leader. 

This  proposition  met  with  general 
disfavor,  especially  from  one  officious 
man,  who  took  a  rawhide  lariat  from  his 
saddle,  and  leading  the  way  to  a  spread- 
ing oak  tree  that  stood  near,  exclaimed, 
"  Here  's  a  good  limb!  Fetch  him 
along,  boys!" 

But  the  tall  man  demurred,  and  had 
his  way.  "If  he  can't  give  a  straight 
account  of  himself,  we  '11  make  short 
work  of  him." 

I  attempted  to  explain,  but  a  pistol 
was  held  at  my  head  with  the  peremp- 
tory command  to  shut  up-;  so  I  shut. 
My  arms  were  then  securely  bound 
with  the  lariat.  I  was  marched  back 
to  Brown's  and  placed  in  one  corner  of 
the  bar-room. 

The  crowd  then  demanded  liquid  re- 
freshment, which  was  served  by  Brown. 
The  girl,  Jess,  stood  in  the  door  look- 
ing at  me  curiously,  and  I  thought 
rather  pityingly.  My  trial  then  began. 
It  was  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  stage 
had  been  robbed-  the  day  before,  the  ex- 
press messenger  killed,  and  several  thou- 
sand dollars  stolen.  The  robbers,  sup- 
posed to  be  two  in  number,  had  escaped, 
and  these  men  had  organized  a  party 
to  hunt  them  down.  Had  tracked  them 
thus  far  and  succeeded  in  capturing  me, 
with  part  of  the  stolen  money  in  my 
possession.  Brown  testified  to  our  rid- 
ing up  a  few  minutes  before  they  came 
and  asking  leave  to  stop  over  night, 
and  added  with  a  solemn  shake  of  his 
head  that  they  had  "  let  the  worst 
one  get  away." 

They  then  demanded  to  know  what 
I  had  to  say,  and  I  told  my  story  in  as 
straightforward  a  manner  as  possible.  It 
was  listened  to  incredulously  by  most 
of  them,  but  among  a  few  I  thought  I 
saw  looks  that  encouraged  me,  and  I 
wound  up  with  an  impromptu  appeal 
for  life  and  liberty,  which  I  felt  must 
touch  them. 

I  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment   when    the    lank   man    who    had 
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"  Missouri  "  written  in  every  lineament, 
and  who  had  been  so  officiously  anxious 
to  hang  me  at  once,  arose,  and  after 
expectorating,  remarked  with  a  harsh 
laugh:  "  Young  feller  you  can't  come 
it  over  us  that-a-way.  Come  on,  boys. 
Let  's  string  him  up." 

Several  rose  and  with  oaths  loud 
and  deep  seconded  the  motion.  My 
blood  ran  cold,  as  I  realized  my  immi- 
nent peril.  These  rough  miners,  who 
certainly  had  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  me,  felt  perfectly  justified 
in  hanging  me  to  the  nearest  tree. 
What  could  I  do?  I  gazed  from  one 
to  the  other  like  a  hunted  animal. 

"  Surely  you  would  not  hang  a  man 
on  such  evidence  as  this,"  I  cried.  "  If 
you  will  untie  me  I  can  show  you 
letters  that  will  prove  who  I  am." 

The  tall  man,  whom  they  called  Joe, 
stepped  up  and  untied  me.  I  drew  out 
a  letter  from  my  mother  which  I  had 
received  while  in  San  Francisco.  It 
contained  a  card  photograph  of  my 
pretty  sister  Alice,  which  fell  to  the 
floor  as  I  drew  out  the  letter.  Joe 
picked  it  up. 

"  It  is  my  sister's  picture,"  I  cried. 
"  Here  ;  read  the  letter,  any  of  you. 
It  will  prove  that  I  am  an  honest  man." 

Joe  was  gazing  earnestly  at  the  pic- 
ture. "  Tell  you  what,  boys,  this  here  's 
a  little  beauty."  In  my  heart  I  blessed 
her  pretty  face  and  only  wished  her 
there  to  plead  for  me  in  person. 

The  picture  was  passed  round,  and 
hope  sprang  up  in  my  heart  when  the 
old  Missourian,  who  seemed  thirsting 
for  my  gore,  dashed  it  down  again  by 
exclaiming:  "How  do  ye  know  but 
what  he  stole  that  letter  and  picter  from 
some  one  on  the  stage,  or  out  of  the 
mail  bag?  It 's  all  bosh  !  Let 's  hang 
him  and  done  with  it  !  " 

Joe  took  the  photo  again  and  glanced 
from  it  to  me.,  "  Now,  look  'ee  here, 
Mizzoo,  seems  to  me  yer  a  gittin'  cold 
blooded  in  yer  old  age.  Anybody  with 
half  an  eye  can  see  that  this  gal  looks 
like  him." 


I  thanked  God  for  the  resemblance, 
which  was  slight,  and  began  to  hope 
again.  The  girl,  Jess,  crowded  in 
among  the  men  and  asked  to  see  the 
picture.  Joe  handed  it  to  her,  jocosely 
remarking  that  he  'd  marry  her  when 
she  got  to  be  as  handsome  as  that. 

She  quietly  replied,"  Shut  yer  mouth," 
and  gazed  intently  on  the  picture. 
"  I  '11  bet  that  's  his  sister,"  she  said 
presently. 

"  I  'm  inclined  to  think  so  myself," 
said  Joe.  "  I  think  we  'd  better  wait, 
boys,  and  take  him  down  to  the  bar." 

At  this  there  was  a  dissenting  mur- 
mur, which  grew  so  strong  that  my 
courage  failed  again.  Suddenly  Joe 
turned  to  the  crowd  and  cried : — 

"  Tell  ye  what,  boys.  Let 's  lay  it 
on  to  luck.  I  '11  play  him  a  straight 
game  of  freeze-out.  If  he  loses,  he  's 
our  meat.     What  do  ye  say?  " 

The  idea  seemed  to  tickle  the  fancy 
of  the  crowd.  They  evidently  had  con- 
fidence in  Joe's  ability  to  play  poker. 
Unfortunately  for  me  it  was  a  game  of 
which  I  knew  nothing,  and  I  told  them 
so. 

The  girl,  Jess,  was  still  standing 
beside  Joe.  "  Let  me  play  for  him," 
she  said  eagerly.  "  Luck  's  always  with 
me. 

"  Yes  !  Let  her  play,"  cried  the  men, 
evidently  amused  at  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  and  also  sure  that  Joe's  superior 
skill  would  win.  "  Let  Jess  play  for 
him.    Can  you  stake  her,  young  feller  ?  " 

I  looked  at  the  girl  curiously.  Her 
big  dark  eyes  were  glittering  with  ex- 
citement, but  she  was  cool  and  self- 
possessed.  Taking  out  my  purse,  which 
contained  my  wealth,  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  I   handed  it  to  her. 

The  cards  were  produced,  and  in  a 
few  moments  she  and  Joe  were  seated 
opposite  each  other,  and  the  game 
began. 

It  was  a  weird  scene,  and  I  had  the 
odd  feeling  that  I  was  simply  a  specta- 
tor, and  in  no  way  concerned.  I 
remember  wishing  for  sketching  mate- 
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rials  that  I  might  transfer  it  to  canvas. 
What  a  picture  it  would  make.  The 
low-ceiled,  uninviting  room;  the  smoky- 
lamps  shedding  a  flickering  light  upon 
the  eager  group  round  the  table.  I 
could  see  the  face  of  the  young  girl, 
and  knew  that  in  all  probability  my  life 
hung  upon  her  "  luck." 

She  played  in  silence  exctpt  to  indi- 
cate how  many  cards  she  wanted  at  the 
draw.  It  was  an  even  game  for  a  while, 
then  Joe  began  to  win,  and  her  pile  of 
coin  gradually  diminished.  She  played 
coolly  on,  despite  the  comments  of  the 
crowd.  She  was  down  to  her  last  dollar 
when  the  tide  turned  in  her  favor. 
She  won  steadily,  raking  in  the  coin 
each  time,  till  Joe  was  nearly  broke. 
He  began  to  bet  cautiously,  having 
evidently  no  desire  to  be  beaten  by  a 
girl. 

I  watched  her  face  closely  for  some 
sign  of  excitement,  but  none  was  visible. 
She  was  thoroughly  self-possessed,  and 
the  fact  that  she  held  my  life  in  her 
hands  had  no  outward  effect  upon  her. 
Luck  turned  in  Joe's  favor  again  and 
they  were  soon  about  even.  The  crowd 
grew  impatient.  "What  ye  afraid  of, 
Joe?  Where  's  yer  nerve?  Why  don't 
yer  bet?"  and  like  expressions  were 
heard,  while  others  encouraged  the  girl. 
"  Old  man  Brown  "  came  round  and 
patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  remarking 
that  "Jess  always  did  have  the  dog-on- 
dest  luck." 

They  made  it  a  jack  pot,  and  it  was 
Joe's  deal.  Jess  opened  it  for  ten  dol- 
lars and  discarded  two.  Joe  also  dis- 
carded two,  and  after  the  draw  gave  a 
short  laugh  and  raised  her  ten.  She 
glanced  at  her  coin  in  an  uncertain  way, 
then  at  her  hand.  She  had  three 
dollars  less  than  he.  The  excitement 
was  intense.  For  a  moment,  only  the 
heavy  breathing  could  be  heard.  Then 
Jess  laughed  a  little  and  pushed  her 
last  dollar  into  the  pot. 

Old  "  Mizzoo"  broke  into  a  discordant 
laugh.       "Jess     don't     bluff   worth     a 
damn,"  he  cried. 
Voi,.  xix. — 7. 


Joe  calmly  pushed  in  the  rest  of  his 
money.  "  It  '11  be  make  or  break  this 
time,"  he  said,  glancing  over  at  me. 
"  Sorry  fer  ye,  young  feller:  Boys,  git 
yer  rope  :  What  ye  got,  Jess  ?" 

She  quietly  laid  down  four  nines  and 
the  jack  of  hearts.  He  held  three  aces 
and  a  pair  of  eights.  He  struck  the 
table  a  blow  that  made  the  money 
jingle.  "  Good  girl !  Luck  's  on  your 
side.  I  'd  'a'  staked  my  last  cent  on  a 
full  like  that,  but  fours  are  too  much  fer 
me.     Come  on,  boys.     Let  's  irrigate." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  bar,  followed 
by  the  crowd,  now  seemingly  in  the 
best  of  humors.  Jess  calmly  raked  in 
the  pot,  put  the  money  in  my  purse 
and  handed  it  to  me,  remarking  laconi- 
cally, "  Here  ;  you  'd  better  take  this 
and  git."  t 

"I  don't  want  it  all,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Only  what  I  put  in." 

"  Keep  it  all.  It 's  yours.  They  've 
killed  your  horse,"  and  before  I  could 
say  anything  more  she  left  the  room. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  put  as  much 
distance  as  possible  between  myself 
and  the  crowd,  but  on  second  thoughts 
I  reflected  that  there  was  no  other 
house  within  several  miles,  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  country,  and  if  I  started 
out  on  foot  I  was  liable  to  be  run  down 
by  another  gang  of  robber  hunters.  I 
therefore  put  on  a  bold  front  and  asked 
Brown  to  give  me  a  lodging  for  the 
night. 

He  picked  up  a  guttering  candle, 
called  Jess,  and  told  her  to  show  me  up 
to  the  "corral."  This  was  a  big  loft 
over  the  bar-room,  in  which  were  a  dozen 
or  more  uninviting  looking  beds.  She 
placed  the  candle  on  a  box  beside  one 
of  these  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  I  detained  her. 

"  Miss  Jessie,  I  have  not  yet  thanked 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  to- 
night. My  life  is  not  worth  much,  but 
I  should  have  hated  to  give  it  up  in 
such  a  manner.  Is  there  nothing  I  can 
do  to  show  my  gratitude?" 

She  laughed  in  an  embarrassed  man- 
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ner.  "  Why  it  was  n't  anything.  I  like 
to  play;  I'd  'a'  done  it  for  anybody." 

"  I  'm  sure  of  that;  but  is  there  noth- 
ing I  can  do  for  you?  " 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  "  Would 
you  mind  giving  me  that  picture?  " 

"What!  My  sister's?  No,  indeed; 
you  can  have  it  and  welcome.  She  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  girls  on  earth,  and 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  what  she 
could  for  any  one  who  is  kind  to  me." 

She  took  it  and  thanked  me.  "I 
thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  it.  I'm 
much  obliged.     Good  night." 

I  did  not  see  her  about  the  house 
next  morning.  All  the  participants  in 
the  wished-for  necktie  party  of  the 
night  before  had  vanished.  I  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  saddle  bags,  so  concluded 
they  had  taken  them.  I  inquired  for 
Miss  Jessie,  and  was  told  that  she  had 
gone  off  early  to  drive  up  some  cattle 
on  the  "divide."  The  Chinese  cook 
provided  me  with  a  scanty  breakfast, 
and  when  the  stage  came  by  I  mounted 
it  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  relief. 
Half  an  hour  later  as  we  rounded  a 
curve  in  the  road  we  came  face  to  face 
with  Jess.  She  was  mounted  on  a  vi- 
cious-looking black  mustang,  and  gal- 
loped rapidly  past,  her  bright  curls 
streaming  in  the  wind.  I  had  only 
time  to  raise  my  hat  in  response  to  a 
smile  of  recognition,  when  she  passed, 
as  I  then  thought,  out  of  my  life  for- 
ever. 

I  had  been  in  the  mines  but  a  short 
time  when  I  received  the  sad  news  of 
my  father's  death,  accompanied  by 
an  urgent  request  from  my  mother  that 
I  return  home  at  once  and  take  charge 
of  his  business  affairs.  This  was  in- 
cumbent upon  me  as  I  was  an  only  son. 
So  within  three  months  of  the  time  of- 
my  arrival  in  California,  I  was  again  at 
home,  my  gold-hunting  fever  slightly 
abated,  but  still  hoping  to  return  to  the 
Pacific  Coast;  but  circumstances  com- 
bined to  prevent  it. 

Alice  welcomed  me  with  open  arms. 


She  was  intensely  interested  in  my 
California  experience,  and  wished  very 
much  to  write  to  Jessie  and  thank  her 
for  liberating  me  from  my  dangerous 
situation;  but  as  I  did  not  know  her 
address,  she  had  to  abandon  the  idea. 
She  died  the  second  year  after  I  re- 
turned, leaving  only  my  mother  and 
myself.  As  she  was  averse  to  leaving 
the  old  home,  I  remained  there  until 
her  death,  some  twelve  years  later. 
Then  finding  life  intolerably  monoto- 
nous, I  arranged  my  business,  in  which 
I  had  been  very  successful,  so  that  I 
could  leave  for  an  indefinite  time. 

I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  my  early  California  experi- 
ence, and  in  due  time  found  my- 
self at City.     Much  of  its  former 

glory  had  departed.  The  closing  of 
the  hydraulic  mines  had  caused  quite 
an  exodus  from  that  region.  I  decided 
to  make  the  mountain  trip  on  horseback 
as  of  yore,  so  hired  a  good  one  from 
the  only  livery-stable  in  the  town,  and 
one  bright  June  morning  started  again 
over  the  almost  forgotten  mountain 
grades. 

About  two  o'clock  I  overtook  a 
heavily  laden  wagon,  drawn  by  six 
powerful  horses.  The  sun's  rays  were 
uncomfortably  warm,  the  road  was 
dusty.  Just  ahead  was  the  watering 
trough,  where  the  stranger  overtook 
me  so  long  ago. 

The  driver  of  the  team  ahead,  was  a 
stalwart  six-footer.  He  wore  a  blonde 
beard  and  a  slouch  hat,  and  walked 
beside  the  wheelers.  He  had  a  black- 
snake  looped  about  his  shoulders,  and 
every  now  and  then  spoke  encoura- 
gingly to  the  straining  animals.  As  we 
reached  the  trough  I  drew  rein  beside 
him.  He  eased  the  horses  back  from 
a  heavy  pull,  and  answered  my  saluta- 
tion pleasantly.  Something  in  the 
man's  face  struck  me  as  familiar. 

He  watered  his  team,  then  climbed 
upon  the  wagon-box,  produced  a  flask, 
and  invited  me  to  "smile"  with  him. 
I  returned  the  compliment  with  a  cigar, 
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and  we  entered  into  conversation.  I 
inquired  if  he  knew  what  had  become 
of  the  old  man  Brown,  who  kept  a 
stopping-place  over  on  the  divide  years 
ago. 

He  looked  at  me  keenly  a  mo- 
ment. "  Oh,  yes.  The  old  buzzard 
kicked  the  bucket  some  time  ago. 
Struck  a  good  mine  and  could  n't  stand 
prosperity.  What  's  become  of  the 
girl?  Blanked  if  I  know.  Took  her 
down  to  Frisco  and  put  her  to  school. 
Seems  to  me  I  did  hear  she  married 
Tom  Stewart,  Brown's  old  partner, 
but  he  's  gone  up  the  flume  too,  I  hear. 
Old  place  is  gone  to  rack;  nobody  lives 
there  now.  Good  stopping  place  about 
a  mile  the  other  side,  though.  Stan' 
up,  Bell!" 

The  handsome  gray  mare  in  the  "off 
lead  "  arched  her  neck,  the  other 
horses  tossed  their  heads  and  straight- 
ened their  traces,  the  black  snake  gave 
a  resounding  crack  in  close  proximity 
to  the  big  "  near  wheeler's  "  heels,  and 
the  outfit  moved  on  up  the  mountain 
side. 

I  rode  on  ahead  no  longer  puzzled  as 
to  where  I  had  met  the  stalwart  driver, 
for  memory  straightway  carried  me 
back  to  my  acquaintance  of  fourteen 
years  before,  who  had  so  unceremo- 
niously deserted  me  that  memorable 
night  at  old  man  Brown's.  He  had 
changed  but  little,  while  I,  who  was  but 
a  boy  then,  was  now  bearded  and 
bronzed,  and  had  no  fear  of  being  rec- 
ognized. 

I  rode  on,  musing  on  the  ups  and 
downs  of  life,  and  presently  reached  the 
crossroad.  I  found  the  old  hostelry  a 
heap  of  ruins,  the  roof  having  been 
crushed  in  some  previous  winter  by 
the  weight  of  snow.  I  unsaddled  my 
horse,  and  allowed  him  to  graze  for  a 
time,  while  I  wondered  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  red-haired  lassie,  who 
had  played  such  a  fearless  game  that 
night,  and  reflected  that  by  this  time 
she  was  probably  dealing  faro  in  some 
of  the  underground  palaces  of  San 
Francisco. 


After  drifting  aimlessly  round  among 
the  mining  towns  of  the  Sierras  for 
some  weeks,  I  went  to  San  Francisco, 
and  I  spent  some  time  in  noting  the 
changes  time  had  wrought  in  that  queen- 
ly city  by  the  sea.  One  day  while  stroll- 
ing on  the  beach  by  the  Cliff  House,  I 
came  face  to  face  with  a  beautiful 
woman  who  both  interested  and  puzzled 
me.  She  was  tall  and  well  formed, 
with  fine  brown  eyes,  and  a  heavy  coil 
of  dark  auburn  hair.  She  was  dressed 
in  black,  plainly  but  with  much  dis- 
tinction, and  had  every  indication  of 
wealth  and  refinement.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  an  elderly  woman  whom 
I  heard  her  address  as  "auntie."  I 
managed  to  pass  and  repass  them  sev- 
eral times,  and  fancied  the  brown  eyes 
glanced  at  me  rather  interestedly. 

Without  being  obtrusive,  I  kept 
them  in  sight,  and  returned  to  the  city 
on  the  same  train.  I  secured  a  seat 
just  behind  them,  and  devoted  myself 
to  studying  her  every  detail  of  dress 
and  manner.  Arrived  at  the  depot 
they  entered  a  cab,  and  were  driven 
away,  and  I  returned  to  the  hotel, 
more  interested  than  I  cared  to  confess. 
For  years  I  had  been  so  devoted  to  my 
mother,  and  to  business,  that  no  thought 
of  marriage  had  seriously  entered  my 
mind.  Now  I  suddenly  realized  that 
gray  hairs  were  creeping  among  the 
black,  and  if  I  ever  intended  to  marry, 
it  was  high  time  I  gave  the  matter  my 
attention.  How  much  the  thought  of 
a  pair  of  brown  eyes  had  to  do  with 
this  resolution,  I  cannot  say. 

For  several  days  I  wandered  round 
the  various  places  of  amusement  and 
interest,  with  a  vague  hope  of  meeting 
her  again.  One  evening  I  strolled  into 
the  Opera  House,  and  stood  near  the 
door  where  I  could  observe  all  who  en- 
tered. My  patience  was  rewarded,  for 
the  two  ladies  came  in  just  before  the 
curtain  rose.  As  she  passed  me  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  again  a  look  of  interest  in 
her  eyes.  I  procured  a  seat  as  near 
her  as  possible  and  watched  her  all  the 
evening,  falling  more  hopelessly  in  love 
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each  moment,  and  this  without  know- 
ing if  she  were  married  or  single. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  I 
managed  to  keep  very  near  them.  As 
they  passed  me  my  brown-eyed  beauty 
dropped  her  fan.  I  sprang  forward, 
picked  it  up,  and  presented  it  with  the 
most  graceful  bow  at  my  command. 
She  thanked  me  most  graciously,  and 
passed  on  and  entered  a  carriage,  leav- 
ing me  in  a  state  of  bliss  bordering 
upon  imbecility. 

A  week  passed  without  my  seeing 
her,  though  I  haunted  the  principal 
thoroughfares  by  day  and  the  theaters 
by  night.  I  was  beginnng  to  despair, 
when  in  strolling  through  the  conserva- 
tory at  Golden  Gate  Park  one  day,  I 
again  met  her,  accompanied  by  the 
same  elderly  lady.  They  were  exam- 
ining some  rare  orchids.  When  her 
eyes  met  mine  I  distinctly  saw  a  pink 
flush  steal  over  her  lovely  face,  and 
fancied  I  saw  a  smile  in  the  brown 
eyes,  but  she  bent  over  a  flower,  and  I 
passed  on,  mentally  cursing  my  luck  at 
my  inability  to  obtain  an    introduction. 

They  soon  passed  out  and  took  a 
shady  seat  in  the  park.  I  sat  down  as 
near  as  possible  without  being  obtru- 
sive, and  taking  out  a  paper  pretended 
to  read.  '  In  reality  I  watched  her  over 
the  top.  Presently  they  arose  and 
passed  on,  and  I  saw  with  a  thrill  of 
delight  that  my  divinity  had  left  hcr 
portmonnaie  on  the  seat.  Instantly  a 
spirit  of  covetousness  took  possession 
of  me.  I  must  have  that  purse  at  all 
hazards.  I  immediately  rose  and  ap- 
propriated it,  dreading  lest  I  should  be 
seen,  and  passed  into  another  part  of 
the  park,  feeling  delightfully  guilty. 
Arrived  at  a  place  free  from  observa- 
tion, I  examined  my  treasure.  It  con- 
tained a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece,  some 
silver,  and  a  few  cards  and  memoranda. 
On  one  of  the  cards  was  written  a  name 
and  address,  "Jessie  E.  Stewart,  No. 
231  Street. 

I  felt  elated.  I  had  heard  her  com- 
panion address  her  as  Jessie,   that  day 


in  the  conservatory.  I  determined  to 
wait  till  the  next  day,  call  at  the  ad- 
dress, and  return  the  property. 

In  the  next  morning's  paper  I  saw 
an  advertisement  of  the  lost  purse,  with 
a  request  that  the  finder  would  return 
it  to  the  same  address  as  that  on  the 
card  and  receive  reward. 

I  wondered  if  I  should  receive  the 
reward  I  so  much  desired,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  and  determined  to  re- 
turn it  that  morning. 

About  ten  I  rang  the  bell  of  a  pretty 
cottage  in  the  prettiest  residence  por- 
tion of  the  city.  A  neat  servant  maid 
answered  my  ring.  I  asked  for  the 
lady  who  had  advertised  a  lost  purse. 
"Ah  yes,"  said  she.  "  Step  into  the 
library.  She  will  be  down  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

She  ushered  me  into  a  lovely  little 
room,  and  ran  upstairs,  leaving  me 
staring  stupidly  at  a  life-sized  portrait 
of  my  sister  Alice,  which  hung  on  the 
opposite  wall.  In  an  instant  it  all 
flashed  across  me.  The  resemblance 
to  some  one  I  had  met  puzzled  me  no 
longer.  I  saw  as  in  a  dream  the  low- 
ceiled  room  in  the  old  house  in  the 
Sierras,  the  rough  faces  of  the  miners, 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  young  girl  as  she 
sat  there  playing  for  my  life. 

As  I  gazed  at  the  picture  a  light  step 
sounded  behind  me,  and  turning  I 
stood  before  the  woman  I  had  been  fol- 
lowing for  weeks,  to  find  in  her  the 
heroine  of  my  early  California  experi- 
ence. 

She  laughed  musically  and  held  out 
her  hand.  "Ah,  Mr.  Elliot,  I  see  you 
recognize  me  through  your  sister's  por- 
trait. Now,  my  memory  is  far  better 
than  yours,  for  I  recognized  you  the  day 
I  saw  you  at  the  Cliff  House.  Have  I, 
then,  changed  so  very  much  since  that 
night.  Let  me  see,  it  was  fourteen 
years  ago,  was  it  not  ?  " 

I  seized  both  her  hands  in  an  impulsive 
clasp.     Though  I  remembered  her  as 

A  thin  slip  of  a  girl  like  a  new  moon, 
Sure  to  be  rounded  into  beauty  soon, 
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I  had  no  idea  she  would  develop  into 
such  a  beautiful  woman  as  this. 

"Changed?  Yes.  You  have  changed 
very  much,  but  it  is  strange  I  did  not 
recognize  you.  I  ought  to  have  done 
so." 

"  There  is  nothing  strange  about  it. 
I  have  changed  very  much, —  for  the 
better,  I  hope.  I  have  had  a  strange 
story.  Sit  down  and  let  me  tell  it  to 
you." 

I  did  so  most  willingly  and  she 
went  on :  — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  old  man 
Brown's  daughter.  I  know  nothing  of 
my  parents  except  that  both  died  of 
yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  when  I 
was  a  baby.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
adopted  me  and  brought  me  to  Califor- 
nia. They  built  that  house  and  I  was 
brought  up  there,  with  no  '  advantages' 
except  to  lay  up  an  abundant  supply  of 
health.  I  was  as  wild  as  a  hawk,  and 
almost  as  fierce,  I  think. 

"  When  I  was  ten  years  old  Mother 
Brown  died.  After  that  I  ran  com- 
pletely wild.  Father  was  always  good 
to  me,  but  always  let  me  have  my  own 
way  to  a  shocking  extent.  However,  I 
can  say  this  much, —  though  thrown 
with  a  rough  crowd,  I  was  always  treat- 
ed with  the  utmost  respect.  I  some- 
times think  they  were  a  trifle  afraid  of 
my  ungovernable  temper, —  don't  be 
alarmed,  it  has  been  under  control  for 
years  now. 

"  The  year  after  you  were  there, 
Father  Brown  had  the  luck  to  strike 
rich  gravel  in  land  that  he  owned.  He 
took  in  a  partner,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  at 
once  brought  me  down  here  and  put 
me  to  school.  What  a  time  I  did  have 
at  first  !  I  was  like  a  caged  hawk.  I 
know  I  gave  my  poor  teachers  no  end 
of  trouble,  but  they  were  kind,  and  I 
soon  began  to  take  an  interest.  Besides, 
I  always  kept  that  picture  you  gave  me, 
and  I  know  the  sight  of  her  sweet  face 
somehow  kept  my  feet  in  the  path  of 
duty.  I  became  very  much  attached  to 
one  of  my  teachers,  Miss  Ross.  She  is 
the  one  with  whom  you  have  seen  me. 


"  Father  Brown  died  the  year  after  I 
was  put  in  school,  leaving  me  in  care 
of  his  partner,  Mr.  Stewart.  When  I 
was  old  enough  to  leave  school,  I  had 
no  home,  so  Mr.  Stewart  kindly  got  me 
out  of  that  difficulty  by  marrying  me. 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
missed  him  greatly  when  he  died.  I 
induced  Miss  Ross  to  make  her  home 
with  me,  and  she  has  been  with  me 
ever  since.  We  traveled  a  great  deal 
for  some  years,  and  have  not  been  here 
very  long.  I  have  often  thought  that  I 
should  meet  you  again.  The  picture 
you  gave  me  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me.  When  I  grew  restless  and  dis- 
couraged at  school,  I  always  fancied  her 
sweet  eyes  looked  at  me  reproachfully, 
and  when  I  had  won  an  unusually  hard 
battle  with  myself,  I  seemed  to  read 
commendation  in  them.  I  had  it  en- 
larged as  you  see,  and  you  don't  know 
what  a  comfort  it  has  been  to  me." 

My  heart  was  almost  too  full  for 
utterance.  Sweet  little  Alice!  How 
glad  she  would  have  been  to  know  that 
her  pictured  face  had  been  so  precious 
to  a  struggling  sister.  I  told  her  gently 
of  Alice's  death,  shortly  after  my  return 
home,  and  how  anxious  she  had  been 
to  write  to  her. 

Mrs.  Stewart  was  much  affected,  and  to 
give  her  time  to  recover,  I  related  the 
principal  events  that  had  taken  place 
with  me  since  I  last  saw  her.  We 
spent  a  long  time  in  conversation, —  to 
me  the  most  interesting  one  I  ever  held. 
She  insisted  that  I  should  stay  to  lunch, 
and  brought  Miss  Ross  in  to  entertain 
me  while,  she  superintended  the  same. 
When  I  finally  left  it  was  with  a  promise 
to  call  the  next  evening. 

Of  course  I  did  so,  and  found  her 
more  charming  than  ever.  .Before  long 
it  seemed  that  I  only  lived  from  one 
time  of  seeing  her  till  the  next.  I  was 
wildly,  hopelessly  in  love,  and  though 
she  was  kindness  itself  to  me,  there  was 
always  an  indescribable  something  in 
her  manner  that  checked  the  words  I 
would  have  liked  to  utter. 

When  away  from  her  I    cursed  my- 
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self  for  a  fool,  and  braced  up  with  all 
the  rusty  old  saws  about  faint  hearts 
and  fair  ladies,  but  when  again  in  her 
presence  the  fear  of  what  a  refusal 
might  mean,  tied  my  tongue. 

One  nighf  I  escorted  them  to  the 
opera.  When  we  returned  it  was  late, 
but  Jessie,  as  I  always  called  her  to 
myself,  insisted  that  I  should  come  in. 
She  had  been  unusually  full  of  spirits 
that  evening,  and  her  gay  laughter  and 
sallies  of  wit  had  completely  enthralled 
me.  Miss  Ross  said  goodnight  and 
discreetly  left  us  at  the  library  door. 

I  had  a  "  now-or-never  "  feeling,  that 
caused  a  peculiar  sensation  to  perambu- 
late up  and  down  my  spine.  I  thought 
the  darkness  of  the  room  would  be  a 
favorable  opportunity,  but  before  I 
could  take  the  slightest  advantage  of 
the  situation  she  turned  a  flood  of  gas- 
light upon  the  scene,  and  gave  me  a 
tantalizing  look  that  was  too  much  for 
even  my  cowardice,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment I  had  her  in  my  arms,  urging  my 
suit  with  all  my  ardor. 

But  she  was  obdurate.  She  broke 
away  from  my  detaining  clasp,  and 
tossing  her  wrap  upon  a  chair,  cried 
gleefully :  "  So  you  say  you  love  me. 
Very  well,  we  will  let  fate  decide  it.  I 
won  you  once,  fair  and  square, —  now 
see  if  you  can  win  me.  We  will  play 
a  straight  game,  just  as  we  did  that 
night  long  ago,  only  you  shall  take 
Joe's  place.  If  you  win,  I  am  yours. 
If  not,  I  remain  single." 

She  produced  a  deck  of  cards  and 
box  of  chips,  seated  herself  at  a  small 
table,  and  motioned  me  to  the  opposite 


seat.  Therewas  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey. 
She  divided  the  chips,  and  at  a  motion 
from  me  dealt.  I  had  long  since  mas- 
tered the  intricacies  of  "  freeze-out,"  and 
though  seldom  a  lucky  player,  I  resolved 
to  play  as  never  man  played  before,  for 
who  ever  played  for  such  a  stake! 

I  had  an  odd  feeling  that  she  would 
keep  her  word,  and  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  cards.  We  played  in  si- 
lence for  a  while,  she  getting  the  best  of 
the  game.  I  began  to  bet  recklessly  in 
hopes  of  retrieving  my  waning  fortunes, 
but  luck  was  steadily  against  me. 

I  fancied  I  saw  a  disconcerted  look 
in  her  eyes  when  she  saw  my  pile  re- 
duced to  five.  I  took  heart  at  this  and 
began  to  win.  We  were  soon  nearly 
even,  when  an  idea  took  possession  of 
me.  On  the  next  deal  I  drew  but  one 
card.  She  took  three  and  the  betting 
began.  I  went  slowly  at  first,  but  with 
a  confident  air  that  deceived  her.  I 
raised  her  till  she  had  but  three  chips 
left.  I  calmly  pushed  in  three.  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  threw  down 
the  cards.  "Take  it!"  she  said.  I 
quietly  gathered  in  the  chips,  putting 
my  bobtailed  flush  out  of  sight,  and 
saw,  as  I  gathered  up  the  cards,  that 
she  had  jacks  and  trays. 

With  such  odds  in  my  favor  I  began 
to  be  very  hopeful.  I  dealt,  each  drew 
two.  She  quietly  laid  down  her  last 
chip,  and  I  called  her.  She  had  three 
queens  and  a  pair  of  eights.  I  threw 
down  four  trays,  and  caught  her  in  my 
arms,  claiming  my  reward.  She 
granted  it,  fully  and  freely,  but  I  never 
told  her  what  a  bluff  I  played. 

Emma  A.    Thurston. 
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DOCTOR  GWIN  AND  JUDGE  BLACK  ON  BUCHANAN. 


[The  portion  of  Senator  Gwin's 
manuscript  (written  in  1881)  that  was 
eliminated  from  the  "  Gwin-Seward " 
article  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Overland  Monthly,  reads  as  fol- 
lows.] 

It  may  not  be  admitted  by  such  par- 
tial friends  of  Mr.  Buchanan  as  Judge 
Black,  whose  usually  clear  judgment 
seems  clouded  by  his  affection  for  him, 
but  when  the  living  actors  in  that  sad 
drama  have  passed  away,  and  some  im- 
partial historian  —  from  the  records  of 
the  two  contending  governments — 
shall  write  the  account  of  the  events 
which  occurred  between  the  election 
and  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  will 
be  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  a  problem 
in  Euclid,  that  President  Buchanan  and 
General  Scott,  by  their  vacillation,  are 
responsible  for  the  Civil  War.  They  will 
be  held  harmless  of  intentional  errors 
by  all  fair-minded  men,  as  they  were 
both  pure  patriots  and  devoted  to  the 
Union  of  the  States;  but  the  verdict  of 
"  Time's  impartial  tribunal  "  will  surely 
be  that  they  were  derelict  in  their  duty 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  which  they 
had  sworn  to  support  and  maintain. 

They  were  one  thing  today  and  an- 
other tomorrow,  veering  like  a  weather- 
cock to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  at  the 
very  time  they  should  have  been  most 
firm  and  determined.  General  Scott, 
on  the  15th  December,  i860,  said  of 
the  seceding  States:  "Let  the  erring 
sisters  depart  in  peace;"  and  on  the 
28th  and  30th  of  the  same  month  writes 
his  two  famous  notes, —  one  to  the 
President  and  the  other  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War, —  which,  if  they  had  been 
promptly  acted  on,  would  have  nipped 
secession  in  the  bud.  Instead  of  this, 
as  Judge  Black  shows,  Scott  immedi- 
ately afterwards   draws  back   from  the 


enforcement  of  the  very  policy  he  had 
just  outlined  in  these  notes. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  opinions.  When  Con- 
gress assembled  in  December,  just  after 
the  Presidential  election,  he  was  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  Senator 
Slidell  and  his  Southern  associates,  so 
much  so  that  it  drove  General  Cass 
from  his  Cabinet  and  caused  Judge 
Black  to  declare  that  he  would  resign 
unless  the  line  of  policy  was  changed. 

Black  and  Slidell  had  been  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's two  most  trusted  friends,  and 
their  bitter  opposition  to  each  other  at 
this  time  caused  him  much  annoyance 
and  great  distress  of  mind.  He  would 
say,  "  Yes,"  to  Slidell  today  and 
the  same  to  Black  tomorrow,  until  Mr. 
Slidell  left  hjm,  a  bitter  enemy,  and 
Judge  Black  tendered  his  resignation  as 
chief  Cabinet  adviser. 

If  Mr.  Buchanan  had  added  to  that 
able  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
so  clearly  demonstrated  to  his  own  sat- 
isfaction that  he  had  no  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  coerce  a  seceding 
State,  these  words :  But  notwithstand- 
ing what  I  have  just  written,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  immortal  Jackson  I  say: 
"  The  Union  !  it  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served!"—  and  then  acted  up  to  that 
declaration,  there  would  have  been  no 
Civil  War. 

The  mention  of  General  Jackson's 
name  invokes,  very  naturally,  a  com- 
parison of  his  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  ad- 
ministrations. During  each  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  threatened ;  during  Jackson's 
by  nullification  and  Buchanan's  by 
secession. 

General  Jackson's  most  cherished 
friends  and  warmest  adherents  were 
"  nullifiers."      During    the    celebrated 
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senatorial  tournament,  between  Web- 
ster and  Hayne,  he  sent  a  note  of  con- 
gratulation and  commendation  to  Hayne 
upon  his  great  and  successful  oratori- 
cal effort.  Three  years  later,  after  read- 
ing the  "  Nullification  Proclamation"  of 
Hayne,  (then  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina), he  exclaimed  :  "The  traitor!  I 
will  hang  him  as  high  as  Haman!" 

At  an  assemblage  of  the  great  men 
of  the  conntry  to  celebrate  an  impor- 
tant historical  event  in  our  history, 
which  it  was  thought  certain  he  would 
attend,  General  Jackson,  instead  of 
being  present,  sent  and  had  read  that 
famous  toast, —  "The  Union!  it  must 
and  shall  be  preserved  !"  This  acted 
upon  the  assembly  like  the  bursting  of 
a  bombshell.  It  was  a  gage  of  battle 
against  nullification  and  the  glove  was 
promptly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
Vice-President,  and  his  followers.  From 
that  time  on  it  was  war  to  the  knife  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

While  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Mississippi,  in  1841,  I  had  many  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
one  of  Alabama's  Representatives,- — 
who  was  one  of  Mr.  Calhoun's,  as  I  was 
one  of  Jackson's,  most  trusted  friends, 
—  regarding  the  nullification  conflict, 
then  ended.  Although  retired,  Jack- 
son was  still  the  great  chief  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party;  and  Calhoun  continued 
to  be  one  of  its  most  potential  leaders. 

Mr.  Lewis  related  to  me,  among 
other  things,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
friends  in  Congress,  after  the  issuance  of 
Governor  Hayne 's  famous  proclamation, 
met  every  Wednesday  night  for  consul- 
tation, and  never  separated  without 
agreeing  upon  a  plan  of  action  in  the 
event  of  any  of  those  present  being  ar- 
rested by  General  Jackson  before  their 
next  meeting.  Mr.  Clay,  near  the  close 
of  the  session,  learned  from  a  reliable 
source  that  Jackson  intended  to  arrest 
Calhoun  and  the  most  prominent  of  his 
friends  in  Congress  before  they  left 
Washington.  Clay  went  to  Calhoun^ 
room,  at  three  o'clock    in   the  morning, 


and  informed  him  of  the  fact.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  while  one  of  the  bravest  of 
men  morally,  was  not  equally  so  physi- 
cally. He  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf 
and  gave  Mr.  Clay  carte  blanche  to  in- 
troduce any  measure  in  Congress  that 
would  avert  such  a  catastophe,  promis- 
ing to  give  it  his  support.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  "Compromise"  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Clay  and  passed  by 
Congress.  When  General  Jackson 
signed  the  bill,  the  "  Old  Warrior"  said, 
with  a  grim  smile:  "This  saves  their 
necks  from  the  halter!  " 

This  was  the  end  of  nullification,  and 
such  would  have  been  the  end  of  seces- 
sion if  Mr.  Buchanan  had  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor. 

Jackson's  nearest  friends  were  Nulli- 
fiers,  and  Buchanan's,  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence, were  Secessionists.  John 
Slidell  had  more  influence  with  Mr. 
Buchanan  than  any  dozen  men  in  the 
country.  Slidell  was  an  arrogant  dicta- 
tator  and  despot.  Mr.  Buchanan  suc- 
cumbed to  his  influence  up  to  the  last, 
when  Slidell  quit  him  in  anger.  No 
closer  ties  would  have  been  broken  be- 
tween Buchanan  and  his  "  secession" 
friends  than  were  broken  between 
Jackson  and  his  "nullification"  friends, 
when  the  General  announced  the  cele- 
brated sentiment  heretofore  quoted : 
"The  Union!  it  must  and  shall  be 
preserved!  " 

W.  M.  GWIN. 

Doctor  Gwin  was  always  noted  as  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  talker. 
He  had  a  splendid  memory,  great  per- 
sonal magnetism,  a  genial  vein  of 
humor,  and  a  very  graphic  style  of  dia- 
logue. 

One  of  his  greatest  charms  as  a 
raconteur  was  his  almost  entire  self-ob- 
literation. Unlike  most  good  talkers  he 
was  never  the  hero  of  his  own  anecdotes. 
But,  more  unusual  still,  I  never  knew 
him  to  tell  but  one  "  smutty  "  story, — 
and    that    was    a    gem, —  during    my 
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twenty    years    of    familiar    intercourse 
with  him. 

His  reminiscences  were  always  re- 
markably free  from  personal  prejudice 
or  partiality.  While  the  foregoing  criti- 
cism from  his  pen  may  seem  harsh  and  • 
unfriendly,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  inspired  by  any  unkind  feel- 
ing on  his  part  towards  either  Mr. 
Buchanan  or  General  Scott.  On  the 
contrary,  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips, 
that  he  was,  during  his  whote  term  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  personal 
friend  of  both  and  so  regarded  by  them. 

It  was  to  him,  he  told  me,  that  Gen- 
eral Scott  appealed  to'  obtain  a  recon- 
sideration of  Shield's  bill, —  creating 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-General, —  after 
its  rejection  in  the  Senate.  In  response 
to  this  appeal,  he  moved  and  carried 
the  reconsideration  of  the  bill ;  had  it 
amended  as  desired  by  General  Scott  — 
making  the  office  expire  at  his  (Scott's) 
death  —  and,  thus  amended,  secured 
its  passage. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  Doctor 
Gwin  was  always  on  exceedingly  friendly 
terms  with  him.  They  often  differed 
in  their  views, —  as  was  natural  between* 
men  so  unlike  each  other  in  mental  and 
physical  temperament, —  but  never  al- 
lowed their  differences  of  opinion  to 
affect  their  personal  relations  or  friend- 
ship. 

Doctor  Gwin's  comments  on  Mr. 
Buchanan's  departure  from  Washington 
and  his  life  of  isolation  afterwards,  as  I 
now  quote  them  from  memory,  ten 
years  after  I  heard  them,  were  almost 
in  these  words : — 

"On  the  morning  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
departure  from  Washington,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  presidential  term, — 
when  I  called  to  tell  him  'goodby,' — 
he  said  to  me,  with  considerable  sadr 
ness  of  voice,  that  I  was  the  only  Sena- 
tor that  had  called  upon  him  since  he 
had  ceased  to  be  President." 

Continuing,  Doctor  Gwin  said : — 

"  Mr.   Buchanan,   abandoned    by  his 


most  cherished  friends,  left  Washington 
in  gloomy  despair.  Both  factions 
heaped  curses  loud  and  deep  upon  his 
head  as  the  man  who,  from  want  of 
firmness  of  character  and  stability  of 
purpose,  was  responsible  for  the  im- 
pending conflict.  He  went  to  Wheat- 
land, his  beautiful  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  hopeless,  broken-hearted  man 
and  passed  forever  from  the  public 
gaze. 

"  How  different  was  Jackson's  retire- 
ment from  the  presidency!  He  re- 
mained for  years  afterwards  a  colossus 
in  the  political  world;  and  his  party 
bowed  before  him  in  reverence.  Many 
a  pilgrimage  was  made  to  the  Hermit- 
age by  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  country;  and  up  to  the  last  he  en- 
joyed the  obedience  and  admiration  of 
his  party  and  personal  friends.  Buchan- 
an's name  might  well  be  blotted  out 
from  history;  while  Jackson's  would 
adorn  the  annals  of  any  nation!  The 
one  will  pass  away  and  be  forgotten; 
the  other  will  live  on  and  be  imperish- 
able!" 

Liberal  allowance  must  be  made  for 
Doctor  Gwin's  life -long  and  perhaps 
exaggerated  admiration  and  reverence 
for  General  Jackson.  With  every  dis- 
position to  be  fair  and  dispassionate  in 
his  treatment  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  was 
impossible  for  Doctor  Gwin  to  be  im- 
partial towards  him,  or  any  other  man 
that  ever  lived,  when  a  comparison  was 
instituted  with  what  General  Jackson 
had  done,  or  would  have  done,  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  earliest 
lesson  of  Doctor  Gwin's  childhood  was 
to  love  and  revere  General  Jackson. 
When  he  was  in  his  seventh  year,  his 
father  —  generally  known  as  "  Parson 
Gwin  "  —  was  acting  as  Jackson's  chap- 
lain at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
The  Gwins  and  the  Jacksons  were 
united  by  the  strongest  bonds  of  friend- 
ship during  their  whole  lives.  From 
the  time  Doctor  Gwin  reached  manhood 
until  Jackson's  death,  no  man  was 
nearer  to  or  more  trusted  by,  the  ".  Old 
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Hero,"  as  he  called  him,  than  Doctor 
Gwin.  He  held  for  years  one  of  the 
most  important  and  lucrative  offices  in 
Jackson's  gift, —  that  of  United  States 
Marshal  for  Mississippi.  The  long 
struggle  in  the  Senate  over  Doctor 
Gwin's  confirmation  for  this  office,  and 
Jackson's  obstinate  adherence  to  him 
until  confirmed,  are  historical.  No 
man  in  American  history  has  equaled 
Jackson  in  unflinching  fidelity  to  his 
friends, —  except  General  Grant.  This 
is  a  handsome  trait  in,  their  characters, 
even  if  they  may  sometimes  have  stood 
by  their  friends  when  in  the  wrong,  as 
Grant,  at  least,  undoubtedly  did. 

For  a  short  time  —  while  Major  Don- 
elson  was  detained  in  Tennessee  by  his 
wife's  illness  —  Doctor  Gwin  acted  as 
Jackson's  private  secretary,  and  occu- 
pied at  that  time  the  room  in  the  White 
House  in  which,  years  afterwards,  Presi- 
dent Garfield  passed  many  weary  days 
of  suffering  after  the  assassin's  bullet 
had  done  its  fatal  work. 

The  last  letter,  probably,  that  Jack- 
son ever  wrote  with  his  own  hand  —  a 
few  weeks  only  before  his  death  —  was 
to  Doctor  Gwin,  and  greatly  prized  by 
him,  bearing  as  it  did  the  last  kind 
words  of  confidence  and  esteem  from 
his  dying  friend. 

BLACK'S    DEFENSE    OF    BUCHANAN. 

Two  years  after  Doctor  Gwin  wrote 
this  foregoing  criticism  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
—  now  first  published — appeared  the 
dying  utterances  of  the  latter's  loyal 
friend,  Judge  Black,  in  his  defense. 
The  last  words  of  "the  old  man  elo- 
quent," vindicating  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
himself  from  another  attack  from  Mr. 
Davis's  pen,  were  uttered  only  two 
days  before  he  (Black)  was  stricken 
with  the  disease  that  carried  him,  within 
a  week,  to  his  honored  grave.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
of  September  ioth,  1883,  in  the  shape 
of  an  interview, —  over  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Burr,  one  of  its  cleverest 
reporters. 


I  shall  only  quote  those  portions  re- 
ferring more  particularly  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan. After  reading  Mr.  Davis's 
letter,  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Burr, 
Judge  Black  said: — 

I  find  nothing  in  his  reply  to  justify  me  in  retract- 
ing a  word  of  what  I  said  two  years  ago  when  re- 
viewing with  you  his  book. 

I  would  not  do  Mr.  Davis  an  injustice.  He  has 
had  enough  of  that  from  his  own  people.  But  what 
I  said  in  the  original  article,  I  say  now, —  that  he 
and  the  othet  Secessionists  were  always  plying  Mr. 
Buchanan  with  their  arguments,  entreaties,  or 
threats,  as  the  case  might  be.  That  he  was  able  to 
resist  them  all  and  stand  true  to  his  Constitutional 
obligation  in  the  most  trying  ordeal  ever  forced  upon 
a  man,  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  honor  and  man- 
hood. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  more  grievously  misrep- 
resented, and  with  greater  success,  than  any  other 
man  of  whom  I  ever  heard  or  read.  Mr.  Davis  is 
as  much  responsible  for  this  injustice  as  any  one  I 
know  of,  living  or  dead.  He  was  king  bee  in  the 
Secession  movement.  In  all  the  intrigues  with 
which  they  hedged  the  President  about  while  they 
were  planning  the  rebellion,  he  was  chief.  He  en- 
joyed the  President's  friendship  and  had  considerable 
influence  with  him,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  use 
this  power  to  warp  the  President's  acts  and  utter- 
ances to  suit  the  schemes  of  those  with  whom  and 
for  whom  he  acted.  He  signally  failed,  but  he  is 
entitled  to  no  credit  for  Mr.  Buchanan's  fidelity. 
The  plottings  with  which  the  Southern  leaders  sur- 
rounded the  Executive  gave  at  once  the  pretext  for 
and  the  power  to  his  enemies  to  successfully  assail 
him. 

As  anxious  as  Mr.  Buchanan  always  was  to  pre- 
vent an  open  rupture  during  his  term  of  office,  he 
never  thought  for  a  moment  of  yielding  to  the  de- 
mands, entreaties,  or  threats,  of  the  Secessionists.  I 
admit  that  he  was  far  more  lenient  with  them  than  I 
would  have  been,  or  advised  him  to  be.  He  hesi- 
tated about  re-enforcing  the  forts  when  he  should 
have  acted  promptly. 

But  you  must  understand  that  he  was  peculiarly 
surrounded.  The  South  had  helped  make  him 
President.  He  had  lifelong  friendships  there,  and 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  act  harshly  toward  people  at 
whose  hands  he  had  received  so  much.  To  intimate 
that  he  ever  acted  without  the  s?  nction  of  his  con- 
science, from  any  feeling  akin  to  fear  for  his  personal 
safety,  is  a  gross  outrage  upon  the  truth.  He  had 
less  care  for  threats  against  his  life  than  any  man  I 
ever  knew,  and  if  he  could  at  any  time  have  saved 
this  country  from  war  he  would  have  yielded  up  his 
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life  as  willingly  as  he  would  have  gone  to  his  bed.  I 
have  often  heard  him  say  that  none  of  the  letters 
threatening  his  life,  of  which  he  received  a  great 
many,  ever  made  him  lose  a  moment's  rest. 

I  can,  after  all  these  years,  look  back  upon  my  con- 
duct in  that  crisis  and  feel  that  I  never  swerved  a 
hair's  breadth  from  my  duty,  as  I  discovered  it  at 
the  outset  of  those  troubles.  Mind,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  I  made  no  mistakes,  for  I  did.  I  was  guilty 
of  at  least  one  serious  blunder.  Yet  I  do  not  see 
how,  without  more  than  human  foresight,  I  could 
have  cleared  that  breaker.  This,  however,  does  not 
excuse  the  mistake  which  I  made  by  giving  too 
hasty  an  opinion  upon  a  most  important  subject. 

It  was  just  after^the  election  of  i860, —  even  be- 
fore any  Southern  State  had  taken  a  decided  step 
toward  secession.  One  of  the  senators  from  South 
Carolina  left  the  Capitol  in  a  huff,  declaring  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  meant  civil  war,  and  that 
he  would  no  longer  serve  in  the  Senate.  This  was 
the  first  significant  act  pointing  to  secession,  and  it 
made  an  impression  upon  Mr.  Buchanan's  mind. 
Very  soon  after  it  occurred  he  took  occasion  to  say  to 
me: — 

"Judge,  have  these  people  any  right  to  secede? 
Do  you  find  any  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for  a 
State's  withdrawing  from  the  Federal  Union  ?  " 

"None  on  earth,"  I  replied.  "This  Union  can 
never  be  destroyed,  except  by  fire  and  sword." 

"  I  am  glad  that  your  opinion  is  in  exact  accord 
with  mine  upon  that  subject,"  said  he.  "I  have 
been  giving  this  matter  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and 
now  that  you  agree  with  me  I  am  convinced  that  my 
conclusions  are  sound.     The  Union  is  indissoluble." 

We  discussed  the  subject  in  this  vein  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  himself  with 
great  frankness,  all  the  time  assuming  that  the 
peaceable  secession  of  a  State  was  not  possible. 
Finally  he  turned  to  me  and  said: — 

"  Ought  not  the  Executive  to  state  his  conclusions 
upon  this  subject,  so  that  the  people  may  know  the 
exact  attitude  of  my  Administration  ?  " 

"Most  assuredly,"  I  replied,  "you  should  do  so 
clearly  and  forcibly.  The  country  should  under- 
stand that  you  occupy  no  equivocal  position,  but 
are  severely  opposed  to  secession." 

"How  shall  it  be  done, —  by  proclamation  or  in 
the  message  to  Congress?  "  asked  the  President. 

"In  the  message,"  was  my  response. I  spoke, 
perhaps,  without  proper  reflection;  but  Congress 
was  soon  to  convene  and  the  message  was  being 
prepared.  A  grave  question  was  to  be  dealt  with 
and  a  grave  crisis  to  be  met.  Therefore  my  first 
impression  was  that  it  would  be  more  dignified  to 
deal  with  it  in  the  message,  and  I  so  answered.  If 
I  had  said,  "  By  proclamation,"  he  would  have  un- 


doubtedly said  "Write  it;"  or,  if  he  had  written  it 
himself  the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  A 
ringing  document  from  the  first  line  to  the  last 
would  have  been  prepared,  as  was  done  in  the  Utah 
case.  It  need  not  have  been  half  a  column  long. 
Such  a  paper  could  and  would  have  stated  conclu- 
sions so  powerfully  as  possibly  to  have  stayed  the 
madness  of  secession,  then  in  its  infancy.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  would  have  altered  the  course  of  the 
leaders,  but  it  might  have  had  a  striking  effect  upon 
their  constituency.  The  people  then  would  not 
have  pushed  nor  even  followed  them.  I  did  not 
diccover  the  breadth  of  my  mistake  until  it  was  too 
late.  When  I  said  "In  the  message"  I  had  not 
weighed  the  powerful  influence  that  was  to  surround 
Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  balance  of  his  term.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  that  influence  was  strong 
enough  to  alter  his  views  on  secession  or  temper  his 
fidelity  to  the  Union,  for  he  was  as  honest  a  patriot 
as  ever  lived.  But  the  Secessionists  were  ever  able 
and  alert.  They  lost  no  opportunity  to  ply  the 
President  with  their  seditious  arts,  and  when  he 
came  to  write  that  feature  of  the  message  which 
dealt  with  the  Southern  question  they  had  possessed 
him  with  the  idea  that  he  should  argue  questions 
that  .had  been  settled  since  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  instead  of  stating  conclusions  that  the 
humblest  might  have  read  and  understood.  Sound 
though  his  arguments  were,  they  were  liable  to  mis- 
construction, and  the  force  of  his  views  was  lost,  as 
finally  presented  in  the  message. 

They  became  a  two-edged  sword  that  cut  deepest 
in  the  wrong  direction.  It  was  a  serious  misplay  of 
judgment,  both  on  his  part  and  mine. 
The  Administration  should  have  reached  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  a  single  blast  on  the  threshold  of 
danger,  that  would  have'  awakened  them  to  the 
perils  of  the  hour  and  strengthened  the  arm  of  the 
Government  in  its  pending  struggle  with  both  the 
Abolitionists  and  the  Secessionists. 

After  I  found  that  the  President  was  convinced 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  argue  these  questions  in  the 
message  I  tried  to  recover  lost  ground.  So,  when  he 
called  upon  me  for  my  legal  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  tried  to  prepare  such  a  paper  as  should  have 
been  issued  as  the  proclamation.  When  the  Presi- 
dent saw  it  he  found  that  its  terms  were  entirely  too 
strong  for  him.  He  did  not  dissent  from  my  conclu- 
sions, but  he  said  if  he  followed  them  it  would  in- 
crease the  bitterness  between  the  factions.  I  recall 
an  expression  he  made  while  discussing  it,  and  it 
illustrates  his  position  exactly.  "  I  desire,"  said  he, 
"  to  stand  between  the  factions  like  a  daysman,  with 
my  hand  on  the  head  of  each,  counseling  peace." 
We  had  our  first  real  difference  over  this  paper.  He 
took  it,   and  insisted  upon   a  formal  legal  opinion 
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upon  the  right  of  secession.  Thus  I  failed  to  im- 
press upon  his  state  paper  of  that  year  the  strong 
views  I  knew  he  entertained  on  the  subject  of  seces- 
sion, but  hesitated  to  express  for  fear  of  further 
arousing  the  temper  of  both  factions,  who  sat  growl- 
ing and  ready  to  spring  at  each  others'  throats.     .     . 

Little  faith  can  be  attached,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  reliability  of  contemporary- 
biography.  We  have  just  had  good 
evidence  of  this  in  what  has  preceded. 

Judge  Black  and  Doctor  Gwin  were 
both  prominent  actors  in  the  events 
that  have  been  reviewed,  and  remained 
good  friends  to  the  last.  One  was  as 
honest  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions  as  the  other.  Each,  how- 
ever, may  have  had  without  knowing 
it  some  personal  bias  in  this  matter. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  Doctor  Gwin's 
infatuation  for  everything  Jacksonian 
made  him  too  severe  in  his  arraign- 
ment of  Buchanan.  On  the  other 
hand,  Judge  Black's  loyalty  to  his  chief 


and  dislike  of  Mr.  Davis  may  have 
caused  excess  of  zeal  on  his  part  in 
Mr.  Buchanan's  defense. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of 
an  interesting  magazine  article,  that  I 
read  several  months  ago,  the  following 
extract  from  which  seems  to  me  very 
appropriate  here.  The  article,  entitled 
"  Thoreau  and  his  Biographers,"  was 
from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Arthur  Jones, 
—  and  the  extract  reads  as  follows: — 

"No  man's  life  can  be  fully  written 
by  a  contemporary.  Death  and  time 
break  the  seals  of  reticences  that  are 
sacred  to  coevals,  and  posterity  is  per- 
mitted to  make  the  most  searching 
post-mortem  examinations^  Mean- 
while, the  falsities  that  for  a  time  batten 
on  a  dead  man's  memory  one  by  one 
drop  into  oblivion,  shriveled  by  the 
light  of  Truth." 

The  words  just  quoted  appear  to  me 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  paper. 

Evan  J.  Coleman. 


THE     EXILE. 


The  chimes  were  ringing  when  I  came  away  — 
Across  the  meadows  toward  the  shining  sea  — 
To  that  new  land  wherein  all  men  are  free. 
O  sad,  sweet  bells,  that  called  to  me  that  day, 
The  chimes  that  sounded  when  I  came  away ! 

Methinks  they  cried  :  "  O  wanderer,  stay,  O  stay! 
The  new  land  will  not  please  beyond  the  sea; 
No  man  in  this  life  can  know  liberty!" 
Ah  me,  the  bells  that  called  aloud  that  day, — 
The  chimes  that  sounded  when  I  came  away  ! 


I've  longed  to  hear  them  often  since  that  day, — 
The  chimes  that  followed  o'er  the  russet  lea, — 
Whose  tones  beseeching  cried  aloud  to  me! 
I  wish  I'd  heeded  what  they  had  to  say, 
The  chimes  that  sounded  when  I  came  away! 

Marcia  Davies. 
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THE    DAY    OF    THE    CHILD. 


"\HE  sidewalks  of  San 
Francisco  were  wet 
and  shiny,  and  the 
crossings  were  slushy, 
but  the  sky  was  such 
gulfs  of  blue  between 
the  white  piles  of 
clouds  that  allj'the  smoke  of  the  city 
seemed  unable  to  tarnish  it.  And  the 
gulfs  were  growing  larger  and  larger,  the 
great  downy  piles  settling  down  to  the 
crests  of  the  blue  ranges  about  the  bay; 
they  were  gone  altogether  by  afternoon, 
leaving  the  city  bathed  in  blue  air,  like 
a  speck  in  the  heart  of  a  sapphire.  The 
rain  had  ceased  at  last  about  dawn, 
with  a  final  royal  onset,  whose  tawny 
streams  still  ran  with  a  pleasant  noise 
down  the  gutters,  and  a  little  after  sun- 
rise the  clouds  had  broken. 

The  streets  were  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, happy  in  the  return  of  the  sun  and 
the  emancipation  from  walls  and  fire- 
sides, or  from  umbrellas  and  water- 
proofs, as  the  case  might  be.  The  florists 
and  street  venders  hastened  to  increase 
their  display  of  evergreens  and  scarlet 
berries,  which  had  upheld  in  a  discour- 
aged way  through  the  rainy  week  the 
honors  of  the  season.  The  corners  of 
alley-ways  down  town  were  heaped  with 
greenery;  wagons  from  suburban  nur- 
series passed  along  loaded  with  cedars, 
and  cypress,  and  arbor  vitae,  and  others 
from  the  hills,  with  still  muddier  wheels 
and  more  besplashed  horses,  carried 
young  redwood  trees  and  piles  of  dark 
green  branches  and  red  berries  of  the  * 
photinia.  Little  boys,  who  lacked  the 
stamp  of  city  ease  and  expertness,  yet 
plainly  knew  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves with  a  sturdy,  countrified  shrewd-* 
ness,  carried  baskets  of  the  berries  tied 


up  in  clusters,  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  women  in  fur-edged  wraps  and 
hurrying  business  men  stopped  and 
bought  smilingly  of  them  at  all  the  pop- 
ulous corners.  The  smell  of  the  fresh- 
cut  pine,  and  cedar,  and  redwood,  and 
of  the  twigs  trampled  underfoot,  rose 
with  exquisite  purity  on  the  bright, 
clean-washed  air. 

Just  after  early  lunch,  while  people 
were  still  making  their  way  back  to- 
ward offices  and  work-benches  after  the 
noonday  exodus,  Miss  Paula  Waite 
came  down  town. 

"  The  stores  will  make  up  in  this  one 
day  a  good  deal  of  their  loss  through  the 
bad  weather,"  said  a  smiling  young  man 
who  came  up  to  her  as  she  stood  wait- 
ing for  a  tangle  of  horse  cars,  and  cable 
cars,  and  teams  to  unwind  and  set  free 
the  crossing. 

Miss  Paula  turned  her  head  a  little 
and  surveyed  with  a  severe  middle- 
aged  look  the  good-natured  crowd  push- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  toy  shops. 

"  Christmas  wears  a  highly  commer- 
cial aspect  behind  his  jovial  Santa  Claus 
mask,  does  n't  he  ?  "  she  remarked  dryly. 
The  young  man  looked  abashed  for 
a  moment,  not  quite  comprehending  the 
answer  perhaps,  but  feeling  snubbed. 
Miss  Waite  was  a  rather  important  per- 
son, however,  and  he  recovered  his 
cheerfulness  at  once,  and  went  on  to 
tell  her  sundry  items  about  the  "  holi- 
day sales."  This  firm  was  depending 
on  them  to  offset  the  losses  of  the  year; 
that  one  had  furbished  up  a  lot  of  dead 
stock,  and  it  was  really  likely  to  go  off, 
owing  to  this  jam  of  all  the  last  week's 
shopping  into  one  day.  "  People  that 
don't  care  much  what  they  get,  but 
have  to  buy  a  given  number  of  things 
to  go  round  a  family,  and  just  rush  out 
at  the  last  minute  to  get   it  done  with, 
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will  find  the  big  bazar  next  to  him  so 
full  they  can't  get  in,  and  there's  his 
place  handy  by,  with  a  showy  window, 
and  they  will  turn  in  and  take  what  he 
gives  them.  He  makes  money  on  the 
rain."  Miss  Waite  moved  forward  as 
her  crossing  cleared,  and  the  young 
man,  after  making  some  deferential 
show  of  helping  her  across, —  she  gave 
him  no  chance  to  make  it  more  than  a 
show, —  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  few  blocks  farther  on  she  paused 
to  look  with  a  critical  eye  at  the  display 
in  a  jeweler's  window. 

"  Out  for  Christmas  shopping,  Miss 
Waite  ? "  some  one  said,  coming  up 
cheerily  behind  her.  "I  declare,  every- 
body is  on  the  street  this  morning;  I've 
met  half  the  people  I  know  in  the 
world  already.  But  isn't  it  a  jam? 
and  how  hard  it  is  to  find  things  that 
will  do  for  people!  You  are  not  as 
shiftless  as  I  am,  surely,  to  have  put  it 
all  off  till  this  week,  and  then  got 
caught  by  the  rain  ?  " 

"Not  I,"  said  Miss  Waite  grimly. 
"I  am  not  engaged  in  swelling  the 
holiday  trade,  but  on  my  way  to  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  which  some  one's  bung- 
ling delayed  till  this  inconvenient  date." 

"A  committee  meeting!  Dear  me, 
you  are  the  most  wonderful  woman! 
Another!  and  you  were  at  the  library 
board  meeting  yesterday  in  all  the 
rain.  My  husband  says  Miss  Waite  is 
invaluable  on  the  board;  he  says  she 
has  the  business  head  of  a  man,  and  a 
decision  and  superiority  to  impulse  be- 
yond anything  you  could  look  for  in  a 
woman." 

Miss  Waite  smiled  coldly.  She  re- 
membered the  transactions  at  the 
board  meeting,  and  had  no  illusions  as 
to  the  coloring  Judge  Finley's  opinion 
of  them  had  doubtless  had,  as  originally 
delivered ;  she  thought  it  likely  that  it 
had  ended,  "  Hang  an  old  maid,  any- 
how! " 

"  Well,  we  can't  all  be  Miss  Waites," 
Mrs.    Finlay    went    on,  with    complete 


and  transparent  resignation.  "  How 
charming  the  sunshine  is!  Don't  you 
think  it  is  pretty  to  see  the  crowds,  all 
so  happy  and  busy?  And  how  per- 
fectly lovely  this  window  is!  " 

"It  makes  a  fine  show,"  said  Miss 
Paula,  "with  its  color  and  glitter,  and 
the  silver,  and  the  soft  plush  mountings; 
but  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  is 
really  good  there.  The  effort  is  all  to 
get  devices  that  are  new  and  striking, 
not  to  bring  out  the  real  beauty  of  the 
stones.  Poor  people  have  a  good  deal 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  in  the 
number  of  things  they  lose  nothing  by 
being  unable  to  buy." 

Mrs.  Finlay  probably  did  not  half 
listen ;  at  all  events,  she  answered  at 
random,  with  unruffled  good-nature,  by 
calling  attention  to  the  beauty  of  this 
and  that  trinket;  remarked  that  she 
must  go  in  and  get  something,  but 
turned  back  to  ask  what  in  the  world 
you  could  give  a  man^ — "They  buy 
everything  they  want  for  themselves, 
you  know,  all  along  the  year,  and  they 
are  so  bored  by  the  things  we  give 
them!" — and  finally  drifted  on,  with  a 
small  stream  of  well-dressed  women, 
into  the  jeweler's  door. 

As  Miss  Paula  turned  away,  another 
acquaintance  bowed  to  her,  and  then, 
finding  himself  bound  in  the  same 
direction,  joined  her, —  an  iron-gray 
man,  with  such  permissible  carelessness 
of  attire  as  indicates  that  a  man  has  no 
home  and  no  habit  of  entering  formal 
society.  He  joined  Miss  Paula  readily 
and  with  some  appearance  of  pleasure, 
and  that  was  evidence  —  if  you  knew 
Miss  Paula  —  that  he  was  clever  him- 
self, and  did  not  need  to  mind  a  little 
acerbity,  which  he  was  quite  able  to 
match. 

"  One  would  not  imagine,"  he  said, 
"  that  they  were  getting  ready  to  cele- 
brate a  poor  man's  birthday."  A  car- 
riage had  just  drawn  up  at  the  curb- 
stone. A  woman,  stout,  hard-faced,  in 
a  long  wrap  of  the  finest  sealskin,  sat 
in  it.     A  companion  or  dependant  of 
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some  sort,  who  showed  a  somewhat  un- 
easy assiduity  in  her  manner,  went  into 
the  store, —  probably  to  bring  a  busy 
clerk  and  a  small  but  highly  expensive 
collection  of  jewels  to  the  sidewalk  for 
examination. 

"  They  are  not,  Doctor  Spencer," 
said  Miss  Paula.  "  They  are  celebrating 
inherited  festival,  but  they  don't  re- 
member what  it  is  about.  The  Christ- 
mas cards  struggle  feebly  to  remind 
them,  with  decorative  angels  and  Ma- 
donnas,—  but  such  devices  are  not 
popular,  and  are  disappearing  from  the 
cards,  in  favor  of  humorous  pigs  and 
owls,  and  wonderful  sachet  powder 
attachments.  The  infant  Christ  has 
never  had  much  place  on  Christmas 
cards, —  it  would  jar  on  people's  feel- 
ings as  an  introduction  of  religious 
topics  quite  out  of  place  on  such  an  in- 
congruous occasion." 

"  Well,  that  is  all  right,"  said  Doctor 
Spencer.  "  The  instinct  of  the  people 
knows  what  it  is  about.  They  are 
really  celebrating  Yule,  not  the  birth- 
day of  the  Galilean  ;  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Church  since  first  it  lit  on  this  way 
of  knocking  out  the  pagan  festival  have 
not  made  a  really  Christian  one  of  it. 
It  speaks  rather  well  for  the  healthy, 
dogged  old  heathenism  of  Yule  that  it 
could  soak  up  the  essential  good  in  the 
Christian  celebration  they  tried  to  re- 
place it  with,  reject  the  rest,  and  then 
hold  its  own." 

"  It  seems  to  consist  now  mainly  of 
trying  to  keep  up  a  tradition,"  said 
Miss  Paula.  "  The  English  try  to  live 
up  to  the  mediaeval  Christmas, —  which 
was,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  roistering 
and  eating  mainly,  and  no  doubt  did 
express  the  people  in  a  frank  and 
whole-souled  manner, —  and  we  try  to 
live  up  to  the  English  Christmas,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  Dickens 
Christmas.  The  Christmas  stories  in 
our  periodicals  are  either  Dickens  or 
nothing.  Thanksgiving  seems  to  have 
more  spontaneity  among  us, —  our  na- 
tional form  of  the  universal  harvest 
feast." 


"Thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  affair, 
Puritan  born,  whereas  the  blend  to 
Christianity  and  heathenism  in  Christ- 
mas makes  it  broad-based.  The  one  is 
a  self-centered  sort  of  affair, —  a  con- 
trivance for  making  our  bow  to  God 
for  good  received  ;  the  other  means 
doing  good.  Its  vitality  is  that  it  is 
humane." 

"  It  means  making  a  demonstration 
of  doing  good,  as  nearly  as  I  can  find 
out.  Or  do  you  refer  to  its  being  so 
excellent  for  the  holiday  trade?  The 
vitality  of  the  one  holiday  depends 
frankly  on  the  turkey;  that  of  the  other 
(but  not  frankly)  on  the  merchants  and 
advertising  journals." 

Doctor  Spencer  stopped,  and  looked 
at  her.  "  What  would  you  have  ?"  he 
asked.     "I  said  humane, —  not  divine." 

He  made  a  hasty  bow  and  escaped 
from  the  possibility  of  a  retort.  She 
looked  after  him,  smiling  a  little  at  his 
answer  ;  but  it  did  not  reach  her  mood, 
and  her  face  settled  into  hard  lines  again 
as  she  walked  on. 

She  saw  a  laboring  man  stop  and 
buy  of  a  street  fakir  some  foolish  gim- 
crack  for  his  baby :  he  displayed  it  to  a 
companion,  and  beamed  with  satisfac- 
tion. His  face  seemed  a  little  familiar 
to  her,  and  in  a  moment  she  placed 
him :  she  had  seen  him  a  few  days  be- 
fore on  a  street  car  with  his  wife.  The 
woman  had  been  begging  for  twenty- 
five  cents  for  the  baby :  he  had  set  his 
heart,  she  said,  on  spending  Christmas 
day  at  the  Park,  if  it  was  pleasant;  two 
bits  would  pay  her  fare  to  take  him, 
and  leave  him  a  few  cents  to  spend 
there  for  bread  and  milk  and  cakes; 
he  had  never  been  there,  and  the  chil- 
dren next  door  had  talked  about  it  so 
much  that  he  thought  it  must  be  heaven ; 
he  watched  them  off,  ready  to  cry,  and 
asked  if  he  could  not  go  when  Christ- 
mas came;  and  she  did  not  want  to 
have  to  see  him  watch  them  off  Christ- 
mas morning. 

The  husband  had  refused  roughly, 
but  evidently  with  no  especial  con- 
sciousness of  unkindness.     He  had  not 
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paid  much  attention  to  what  she  was 
saying.  He  told  her  he  had  no  money 
to  spare  for  such  things,  and  unfolded 
a  sporting  paper  he  had  bought  at  a 
stand  as  he  waited  for  the  car,  and  be- 
gan to  comment  with  enthusiasm  on  a 
"  match "  that  was  to  take  place  on 
Christmas  day  in  some  suburban  resort ; 
he  was  going  to  be  there,  whatever 
happened, —  it  was  cheap  at  "four  bits. 
He  called  on  his  wife's  sympathy  in 
the  prospect  quite  jovially  and  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  when  she  failed 
to  respond  and  murmured  something 
about  "  baby,"  he  became  angry,  and 
shut  up  the  subject  very  positively. 

Miss  Paula  had  watched  the  woman's 
downcast  face  with  shrewd  penetration. 
"  She  knows  him,"  she  thought,  "  and 
knows  he  won't  come  round.  The 
baby  will  not  get  his  outing."  She 
looked  coldly  now  at  the  father's  genial 
Christmas  face,  and  his  pride  over  the 
toy.  "  So  long  as  papa  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  hugging  himself  as  a  right 
good  fellow  and  benevolent  parent,  it 
does  not  matter  whether  baby  has 
what  he  wants  or  not,"  she  thought. 
"  But  what  a  pretty  Dickens  picture 
he  makes! " 

The  committee  meeting  did  not 
amount  to  much.  Miss  Waite  was  gen- 
erally listened  to  here  with  a  good  deal 
of  deference,  for  —  her  coadjutors  said 
—  if  she  had  not  done  much  in  the  way 
of  helping  cases  worthy  of  charity,  she 
had  done  more  than  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether to  hinder  unworthy  ones;  and 
she  had  so  often,  after  sharply  opposing 
some  liberality,  brought  them  to  the  re- 
luctant admission  that  she  was  right, 
that  they  were  pretty  cautious  about 
opposing  her  now.  Today,  however, 
they  were  all  in  a  jolly  and  don't-care 
mood,  and  hospitable  to  various  propo- 
sals that  she  regarded  with  deep  disap- 
proval. 

"It's  Christmas  time, —  don't  let's 
be  too  particular,  Miss  Waite,"  pleaded 
Miss  Frankinger,  who  looked  as  happy, 
and' amiable,  and  pretty,  in  her  expen- 


sive silver  fur  trimmings,  as  a  rich  and 
fashionable  girl  who  takes  time  from  her 
pleasures  for  philanthropy  has  a  right 
to  look. 

"  I  believe  we  had  all  concluded," 
Miss  Paula  answered  unbendingly, 
"that  this  sort  of  liberality  does  evil, 
not  good.  I  fail  to  see  why  Christmas 
should  be  chosen  as  a  peculiarly  fit 
time  to  do  evil." 

"O,  let  up  on  that  for  the  holiday 
season,  Miss  Waite,"  said  Colonel  May- 
field,  settling  his  comfortable  bulk  back 
into  his  chair,  and  beaming  genially  on 
her.  "  It  won't  upset  human  society  if 
we  do  make  some  mistakes  on  the  right 
side  for  a  little  while,  by  way  of  change." 

They  were  not  disposed,  in  fact,  to 
take  either  her  or  the  matters  in  hand 
seriously,  but  broke  into  them  with 
gossip  and  with  talk  of  the  delightful 
sunny  day.  They  agreed  that  it  was 
very  pretty  to  see  the  holiday  streets 
and  the  good-natured  busy  crowds. 
They  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  away; 
everyone  except  Mis3  Paula  had  some 
entertainment  planned  for  the  evening. 
The  Colonel  was  going  to  take  his 
pretty  daughter  to  the  theater.  The 
clergyman  of  the  committee  had  a  Sun- 
day School  Christmas  tree  on  hand, 
and  Ethel  Frankinger  was  the  indispen- 
sable manager  of  a  family  tree  for  her 
little  brothers  and  cousins.  Mrs.  War- 
riner  had  a  club  of  bootblacks,  who 
were  invited  to  her  home  that  evening, 
and  were  to  take  away  each  an  unex- 
pected book  when  they  left. 

Miss  Paula  revolted  from  them  and 
their  mood.  She  thought  they  beamed 
with  a  conscious  beneficence.  She  de- 
tected in  every  face  some  such  easy 
substitute  for  real  good  will  as  she  had 
seen  in  the  workingman's  on  the  street. 
She  saw  it  everywhere  as  she  left  the 
room  and  walked  down  street  again. 

She  had  an  appointment  with  her  law- 
yer, which  took  up  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon, until  the  early  December  dark  had 
fallen.  He  had  a  report  for  her  on 
some  entanglement  of  land  titles  that 
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had  checked  an  investment.  He  had 
traced  it  up,  and  found  its  origin  in  an 
ugly  nest  of  fraud  and  brutality  —  one 
of  those  abominable  secret  stories  that 
lawyers  and  doctors  come  on  some- 
times, as  a  farmer  turns  up  a  stone 
and  uncovers  a  wriggling  knot  of 
snkes. 

"And  I  saw  that  man's  name  among 
the  patrons  of  the  newsboys'  Christ- 
mas dinner  !  "  he  said,  as  they  stepped 
out  of  the  elevator,  and  into  the  gayly 
lighted  street.  "  He  is  quite  a  figure 
in  some  of  these  things,  I  understand." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Miss  Paula 
grimly.  "  No,  I  am  not  going  toward 
my  car;  I  knew  I  should  be  detained 
late,  and  told  my  maids,  who  were 
eager  to  get  the  afternoon  and  evening 
on  the  streets,  that  I  would  dine  down 
town.  So  I  go  in  the  other  direction, 
—  good-evening." 

The  jolly  crowd  still  flowed  through 
the  streets  as  she  went  toward  her  din- 
ing place,  and  later  as  she  took  her 
homeward  car.  Holiday  greetings 
were  heard  on  all  sides,  as  people 
parted;  everybody  seemed  to  be  loaded 
with  bundles  that  amused  and  inter- 
ested him.  Whoever  made  his  way 
sourly  or  sadly  among  them  passed  un- 
noticed in  the  general  good  spirits.  As 
the  cable  car  mounted  height  after 
height, —  the  city  glittering  and  spread- 
ing away  below,  the  .stars  above, —  it 
was  the  same  thing  in  small.  Miss 
Paula  saw  it  with  an  antagonism  pro- 
founder  for  the  last  few  hours.  Behind 
all  their  laughing  eyes  deepened  gulfs 
of  lust  and  cruelty.  It  was  as  if  one 
walked  through  a  herd  of  were-wolves 
on  the  day  when  they  took  human 
form, —  and  had  the  gift  of  seeing. 

Ethel  Frankinger  lived  on  the  corner 
where  Miss  Paula  got  out  of  the  car  to 
walk  a  half  block  to  her  own  home; 
and  as  she  stepped  to  the  ground  she 
saw  that  young  Whitlock  had  jumped 
off  a  moment  before,  and  run  up  the 
steps.  The  door  opened  before  he 
reached  it,  and  Miss  Frankinger,  in 
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cream  and  gold  tea-gown,  stood  in  the 
stream  of  soft  light  from  the  hall. 

"  That  is  settled  then,"  said  Miss 
Paula  to  herself,  picking  her  way  care- 
fully to  the  sidewalk.  "  This  very  after- 
noon, I  judge,  by  their  air.  Well,  she 
has  to  live  that  episode  through,  like 
other  people,  and  be  thought  lucky  by 
us  all  if  her  illusions  do  nothing  more 
than  fade  into  comfortable  common- 
place." 

As  she  passed  the  windows  of  the 
music-room  the  tones  of  an  organ  sud- 
denly rolled  out  to  meet  her.  Ethel 
must  have  received  it  as  a  Christmas 
present,  for  Miss  Paula  had  never  heard 
it  before,  and  she  lingered  to  listen.  It 
was  not  love  music,  but  a  deep  church 
chant,  that  went  down  into  the  dark 
undercurrent  of  feeling  in  which  she 
had  been  moving,  as  no  love  music 
would  have  gone.  A  sob  rose  in  her 
throat,  and  a  ghost  of  old,  old  sorrow 
waked  in  her  and  cried.  It  was  no 
new  ghost  to  Miss  Paula;  she  never 
expected  more  than  two  or  three  years 
to  pass  without  feeling  (if  she  read  a 
book,  perhaps,  or  saw  a  silly  melo- 
drama, or  some  chance  kindliness  from 
a  man  struck  through  a  joint  in  her 
armor)  its  hands  clutching  on  her 
heart,  and  its  foolish  cry  that  the  world 
was  not  empty  after  all,  nor  love  and  life 
futile,  but  she  herself  defrauded.  In  a 
few  hours,  she  knew,  it  would  listen  to 
reason,  and  go  back  to  its  grave;  it  was 
a  very  well-taught  ghost  for  the  most 
part. 

She  was  surprised  when  Barbara 
opened  the  door, —  she  must  have  been 
in  the  hall  waiting  to  do  it.  There  was 
a  suggestion  in  her  manner  of  happen- 
ings. 

"  I  supposed  you  would  be  out,  Bar- 
bara," said  Miss  Waite,  by  way  of 
question. 

"  Yes'm,  we  decided  not  to  go,  Mary 
and  me.  You  see,  somebody  came, —  I 
guess  you  better  go  see  them  yourself, 
Miss  Waite."  When  she  spoke,  it  was 
plain  that  the  girl  was  fluttered. 
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"Very  well.  Take  my  wraps,  Bar- 
bara, since  you  are  here.  Where  did 
you  put  the  people  that  wish  to  see 
me?" 

"  I  thought  I  better  take  them  in  the 
dining-room,  ma'am;  I  made  a  good 
fire  there." 

As  Miss  Paula  opened  the  dining- 
room  door,  a  man  and  woman,  who 
bore  a  shabby  aspect  in  the  plain,  rich 
comfort  of  the  room,  rose  from  seats 
near  the  fire.  They  both  had  an  ex- 
pression of  anxiety.  At  a  second 
glance,  the  man  bore  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  a  country  preacher,  from  some 
poor  and  remote  district.  He  looked 
a  man  of  slender  enough  capacity,  and 
his  face  bore  deep  traces  of  more  or 
less  aggrieved  resignation  through 
years  of  rebuffs  and  thwarted  aspira- 
tions. His  wife  was  faded  and  middle- 
aged,  and  her  clothes  told  of  home 
dressmaking. 

"  I  must  apologize  for  this  intrusion, 
madam,"  he  began.  His  voice  sug- 
gested years  of  labored  sermons,  deliv- 
ered in  a  conventional  drone. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Miss  Paula,  with 
reserve,  but  not  unkindly.  "  Pray  sit 
down  again,  you  and  your  wife,  and 
tell  me  your  errand." 

"  My  name  is  Grinnell,  madam,  and 
I  am  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Brinker  Slough,  up  the  Sacramento, — 
perhaps  you  have  not  heard  of  the 
place.  It  is  not  a  large  field, —  not  in 
all  respects  an  encouraging  one;  but 
since  Providence  has  set  me  to  labor 
there  —  however,  I  will  not  detain  you 
with  that  subject.  My  immediate  er- 
rand—  my  excuse  for  the  intrusion  — 
perhaps  you  will  think  it  a  strange  re- 
quest— " 

"Joseph,"  said  his  wife,  "tell  Miss 
Waite  that  we  come  to  speak  about 
Nona  Allen, —  then  she  will  under- 
stand." 

Miss  Paula  turned  from  the  husband 
and  looked  at  the  wife  with  a  little  in- 
crease of  interest.  An  inefficient  little 
woman,    with    no    appearance    of  any 


especial  force  of  mind  or  will  to  cope 
with  the  hard  conditions  of  her  life; 
but  she  had  a  kindly  face,  and  a  direct, 
simply  frank  look.  It  did  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  her  to  be  afraid  of 
Miss  Waite. 

"  Nona  Allen,  I  think,  was  the  mar- 
ried name  of  a  girl  whom  I  knew  as 
Nona  Carroll.  If  this  is  the  same  per- 
son, I  knew  her  very  well  at  one  time. 
When  I  was  a  young  girl  she  was  a 
little  child,  and  her  parents  lived  next 
door  to  mine  in  Sacramento.  I  have 
not  seen  her  for  many  years,  but  I  have 
been  somewhat  informed  of  her.  She 
became  a  school  teacher,  and  after  her 
parents'  death  married  a  civil  engineer, 
—  an  amiable  man,  but  inefficient,  I 
gathered." 

"  That  was  the  lady,"  said  Mr.  Grin- 
nell. ''She  was  one  of  our  people, 
and  we  valued  her  most  highly." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she  is  dead  ?  " 

"  She  has  gone  to  rest,  madam, — 
leaving  a  young  infant  in  destitute  cir- 
cumstances." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  news," 
said  Miss  Paula,  looking  musingly  into 
the  fire.  "  Nona  Carroll  was  an  inter- 
esting girl, —  a  girl  of  intelligence  and 
character.  You  have  come  to  me," 
she  said,  looking  up,  and  addressing 
Mrs.  Grinnell,  "to  ask  some  help  in 
providing  for  the  child.  The  father 
should  be  able  to  support  his  own 
child, —  an  only  one,  it  must  be.  He 
has  not  become  worthless  ?  " 

"O  no, —  there  is  nothing  wrong  at 
all  about  Mr.  Allen.  But  he  is  one  of 
these  helpless  men, —  you  know  the 
kind?" 

"I  know  the  kind  very  well." 

"He  was  brought  up  to  money, —  I 
guess  he  is  not  a  very  good  surveyor; 
he  has  no  regular  position.  Nona  taught 
our  school  to  help  out,  and  he  depended 
on  her  a  good  deal  in  every  way.  He 
was  a  good,  appreciative  husband,  and 
a  cultivated  man.  O,  yes,  we  like  Mr. 
Allen.  But  he  can't  have  the  baby 
with  him,  of  course,  because  he  has  to 
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go  here  and  there  on  his  surveying 
trips,  wherever  he  can  get  a  job;  and  I 
think  that  just  now  —  I  know,  that  is  — 
he  has  nothing  at  all.  There  was  Mrs. 
Allen's  sickness,  you  know,  and  the 
funeral  expenses,  and  Mr.  Allen  was 
not  one  that  would  stint  in  such  things, 
if  he  did  not  know  where  the  next  meal 
was  coming  from." 

11 1  dislike,  as  a  matter  of  principle," 
said  Miss  Paula,  "  to  relieve  a  parent  of 
his  natural  burdens.  If  he  knows  that 
he  simply  has  to  provide  for  the  child, 
he  may  develop  some  capacity  to  do  it. 
However,  for  the  immediate  present,  if 
there  is  no  one  else  to  whom  it  belongs 
more  fitly  to  do  so,  I  shall  be  very  will- 
ing to  see  that  Nona's  child  is  placed 
with  the  proper  persons,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  father's  responsibilities  can 
then  be  made." 

Mrs.  Grinnell  looked  at  her  husband, 
and  seeing  him  discomfited  and  at  a 
loss  how  best  to  go  on,  said  quite  sim- 
ply and  easily:  — 

"  You  are  very  good,  Miss  Waite,  but 
that  was  not  the  plan.  We  thought 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  the 
baby  yourself." 

Mr.  Grinnell  visibly  winced.  Oa 
arriving  in  the  city  he  and  his  wife  had 
taken  lunch  and  counsel  with  a  brother 
clergyman,  who  had  found  them  Miss 
Waite 's  address  in  the  directory,  and 
had  given  them  a  somewhat  intimidat- 
ing account  of  her,  as  known  to  him  by 
repute.  She  was  not  a  religious  woman, 
he  had  said,  but  this  holy  season  often 
appealed  to  the  worldly,  and  the  preach- 
er had  planned  in  his  mind  while  he 
waited  an  appeal  that  should  delicately 
lead  up  to  their  request.  Now  he  hasti- 
ly cast  about  in  his  poor  little  armory 
of  well-worn  phrases  and  arguments  for 
some  exhortation  with  which  to  meet  a 
coldly  surprised  refusal  from  this  keen 
rich  woman.  His  wife,  however,  quite 
unaware  either  of  his  perturbation  or 
of  the  amazed  look  that  Miss  Paula 
bent  on  her,  went  on : — 

"It  was  Mrs.  Allen's  suggestion, — 


of  course  I  had  never  heard  of  you;  but 
Mrs.  Allen  kept  saying  to  me,  the  last 
night  or  two,  when  I  sat  up  with  her, 
'  I  want  you  to  take  my  baby  to  Paula 
Waite.  I  would  rather  she  would  have 
her  than  any  one,'  she  would  say.  I 
don't  know  but  it  crossed  her  mind,  as 
it  did  mine,  that  Mr.  Allen  was  likely 
to  marry  again;  and  anyway,  he  would 
be  no  judge  of  the  sort  of  person  to 
trust  the  baby  to,  and  he  could  n't  keep 
her  himself,  bhe  would  say,  '  Paula 
used  to  love  me  dearly  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  and  she  is.  so  fond  of  children ; 
I  want  you  to  take  my  baby  to  her  for 
a  Christmas  present.'  " 

"  We  trusted  that  at  this  sacred  sea- 
son," began  Mr.  Grinnell,  "the  last  ap- 
peal of  the  dying  — " 

Miss  Paula,  after  a  few  moments' 
silence  answered  his  wife,  without  pay- 
ing any  heed  to  him: — 

"  It  is  a  most  unexpected  request, 
Mrs.  Grinnell.  Mrs.  Allen  forgot  how 
many  changes  the  years  bring  in  a  per- 
son's aptitudes  and  ways.  To  accept 
the  trust  so  far  as  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  the  child  properly 
placed,  with  persons  of  my  own  selec- 
tion, might  be  more  practicable.  There 
would  be  difficulties  in  the  way  even  of 
that.  I  have  had  cases  of  motherless 
infants  before  to  consider,  and  I  should 
find  it  necessary  to  know  clearly  how 
far  the  father  is  prepared  to  surrender 
legal  control." 

"  He  said  something  about  that. 
He  said  he  wanted  his  wife's  wishes 
carried  out,  and  as  long  as  he  could  n't 
keep  the  baby  with  him,  it  would  be 
best  for  you  to  have  her,  and  he  sup- 
posed you  would  want  some  sort  of 
authority.  He  said  he  would  not  be 
willing  to  give  her  up  absolutely,  but 
he  did  not  care  at  all  for  legal  authority 
over  her, —  he  had  no  doubt  a  woman 
would  bring  up  a  little  girl  better  than 
he  could.  The  way  you  are  situated, 
with  means,  and  none  of  your  own,  it 
did  seem  as  if  it  was  quite  the  right 
thing.     But  if  it  was  to  send  the  baby 
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to  an  asylum  or  put  it  out  with  stran- 
gers, I  don't  believe  he  would  consent. 
We  told  him,  Mr.  Grinnell  and  I,  that 
if  you  would  not  take  baby, —  why,  we 
would  just  take  her  in  with  our  own, 
and  try  to  have  her  feel  just  as  much 
ours  as  any  of  them." 

"  How  many  have  you  ?"  asked  Miss 
Waite,  passing  over  the  more  important 
things. 

"Six." 

"  But  we  trust,"  said  Mr.  Grinnell, 
"  that  the  One  who  sends  another  charge 
will  send  therewith  the  strength  to  care 
for  it." 

"If  the  strength  comes  in  no  other 
way,"  said  the  wife,  looking  at  Miss 
Paula  in  her  innocently  confidential  way, 
"  it  comes  by  each  one  finding  they  can 
sacrifice  a  little  more  than  they  thought 
they  could.  There  are  eight  of  us,  you 
see,  to  divide  that  among.  And  the 
children  are  so  willing  !  When  the 
question  of  bringing  her  down  here 
came  up  —  it  seemed  best  not  to  lose 
time  —  and  after  the  funeral  was  done, 
and  all  the  expenses  paid,  Mr.  Allen 
really  could  not  help  with  the  expense; 
but  the  children  all  agreed  so  cheerfully 
to  give  up  their  Christmas  this  year  — 
each  one  had  earned  or  saved  a  little, 
you  know  —  so  that  the  baby  might  go 
to  its  friends."  Her  voice  changed  — 
it  was  evident  the  sacrifice  of  the  little 
hoards  hurt  her;"  but  she  went  on,  with 
simple  assumption  of  Miss  Paula's  in- 
terest in  the  details  of  her  affairs. 
"  We  told  the  children  they  should  have 
our  coming  home  for  a  Christmas.  We 
could  not  afford  to  stay  at  a  hotel,  so  we 
planned  to  take  the  night  boat  back, 
and  get  home  before  light  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Grinnell  tried  to  catch  his  wife's 
eye, —  he  did  not  like  to  have  her  say 
these  things  to  a  rich  woman.  But 
Miss  Paula's  mind  had  gone  in  a  differ- 
ent direction. 

"You  brought  the  child  with  you!' 
she  said.  "Where  is  it,  and  how  have 
you  provided  for  it?" 


"  Your  girls  were  very  kind.  We 
had  to  explain  to  them,  of  course,  com- 
ing here  that  way  with  a  baby;  and 
they  insisted  on  getting  us  dinner,  and 
tried  to  help  us  with  the  baby,  and 
fixed  up  her  bottle  of  milk;  and  when 
I  got  her  to  sleep  at  last  —  poor  little 
motherless  thing,  she  is  very  restless  — 
the  cook  had  me  lay  her  in  her  own 
room,  and  said  she  would  hear  her  if 
she  cried." 

"  She  is  crying  now,"  said  Miss  Paula. 
She  rose  and  walked  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  minister  and  his  wife  look- 
ing at  each  other. 

"  She  will  not  take  her,  Carrie," 
said  he.  "  I  saw  she  was  a  hard  woman 
the  moment  the  door  opened.  And  she 
has  not  the  grace  of  God  to  soften  her 
heart." 

"  O,  I  don't  know, —  what  makes 
you  think  she  won't  take  her?  She 
didn't  say  she  wouldn't.  And  Mrs.Allen 
seemed  so  sure.  *■  Paula  will  take  her,' 
she  kept  saying.  Joseph,  the  little 
thing  is  crying;  we  have  been  talking 
and  didn't  hear.  If  she  doesn't  stop 
very  soon,  I  must  go  and  find  her." 

In  the  cook's  comfortable  room  — 
Miss  Paula's  maids  always  had  com- 
fortable rooms  —  a  novel  scene  was 
going  on.  Barbara,  flushed  and  wor- 
ried, was  walking  up  and  down  with  a 
three-months  baby  in  her  arms.  It  was 
a  pretty,  wholesome  baby,  though  its 
pitiful  little  face  was  stained  with  tears 
and  distorted  with  wailing.  It  would 
hush  for  a  few  moments,  then  break 
into  a  wail  again,  while  Barbara  tried  in 
vain  to  soothe  it. 

"How  long  has  she  been  crying?" 
asked  Miss  Paula. 

"'Most  ever  since  you  came  in."  Bar- 
bara came  to  a  stop,  ready  to  cry 
herself.  "  Mary  's  been  trying  to  get  her 
quiet,  and  I  've  been  trying.  It 's  been 
this  way  all  the  afternoon.  Mrs. Grinnell 
would  n't  let  us  get  her  some  sleeping 
medicine;  she  said  the  baby's  mother 
told  her  not  to.  She  walked  and  walked 
with  her,  and  when  she  did  get  to  sleep 
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it  was  just  because  she  was  tired  out 
crying;  and  she  didn't  stay  asleep 
hardly  fifteen  minutes." 

"It's  her  mother  she's  crying  for," 
said  Mary.  "  It  ain't  because  Barbara 
and  me  don't  understand  babies, —  I  've 
lost  three  of  my  own;  and  look  at  all  the 
young  ones  there  is  at  Barbara's  house. 
This  one  ain't  old  enough  to  have  really 
known  her  mother,  but  she  can  tell  the 
difference  in  the  feel  of  our  arms,  and 
she  knows  she's  in  a  strange  place. 
See  how  she  looks  round,  the  poor  little 
creatur',  and  when  you  come  up  to  her, 
she  stops  a  minute  and  thinks  you  may 
be  her  mother,  and  then  she  begins 
again.  Let  me  take  her  again,  Barby. 
There,  there,  there,— poor  little  moth- 
erless dear!  There,  husha,  husha,  poor 
baby!" 

Miss  Paula  stood  by  watching  quite 
helplessly  for  a  minute,  while  the  cook 
cradled  the  little  lonely,  appealing  thing 
on  her  broad  breast,  and  rocked  it  un- 
availingly  back  and  forth  with  many 
soothing  Irish  murmurs.  Something 
swelled  in  her  heart  and  surged  to  the 
tips  of  her  fingers, —  something  more 
potent  than  inspired  the  kindly  arms  of 
Barbara  or  Mary, — and  with  it  a  sense 
of  long  unused  power. 

"  Give  me  the  baby,  Mary,"  she  said, 
in  her  quietest  and  most  decisive  tones. 
Mary  looked  up,  beginning  an  aston- 
ished protest,  and  stopped,  intimidated. 
V  I  have  put  this  baby's  mother  to  sleep 
many  a  time  when  I  was  younger  than 
Barbara  is." 

She  lifted  the  baby  from  the  cook's 
arms,  drew  it  close  up  against  her  breast, 
and  bent  her  face  down  on  the  tiny 
head  while  she  walked  with  her  steady 
motion  to  and  fro,  swinging  a  little  in 
a  slow  rhythm,  and  crooning  confiden- 
tially, close  to  the  baby's  face.  The 
little  thing  gave  a  cry  or  two,  then  a 
complaining  murmur,  a  long  sobbing 
sigh, —  and  while  the  two  maids  stared 
with  open  eyes,  Miss  Paula  lifted  her 
head  and  smiled  triumphantly  at  them; 
the  downy  head  lay  relaxed  on  her  arm, 


and  the  worn-out    baby    had   dropped 
asleep. 

There  were  a  few  moments  of  aston- 
ished silence,  then  Mary,  with  Irish  in- 
stinct, exclaimed  deferentially :  "  Sure, 
Miss  Waite,  you  do  have  a  gift  with 
babies!" 

Miss  Paula  looked  complaisant.  She 
motioned  Barbara  to  her  with  a  nod, 
and  said  softly,  as  the  girl  stood  close: 
"  Barbara,  light  the  fire  in  my  room, 
and  arrange  a  place  for  this  baby  to 
sleep  on  the  lounge, —  you  may  take  the 
silk  down  quilt  from  my  bed.  Come 
and  tell  me  when  the  room  is  ready,  and 
then  bring  Mrs.  Grinnell  to  me  there. 
Then  you  may  go  and  prepare  the 
baby's  food,  according  to  her  direc- 
tions, and  set  it  on  my  mantel-shelf 
with  the  alcohol  lamp  and  a  small 
porcelain-lined  vessel, —  no  tin,  mind, — 
if  you  have  none  small  enough  for  the 
lamp  you  may  take  a  Rookwood  cus- 
tard bowl."  She  walked  up  and  down 
with  the  baby,  whose  light  first  sleep 
merged  every  moment  deeper  into  that 
utter  abandon  of  slumber  that  a  three- 
months  baby  can  achieve,  until  Barbara 
called  her.  She  carried  the  warm, 
breathing  bundle  into  her  own  room, 
and  laid  it  down  with  infinite  caution 
in  the  nest  prepared  for  it.  When 
Mrs.  Grinnell  came  in,  the  two  women 
stood  beside  it,  and  exchanged  hushed 
comments  for  several  minutes  before 
Miss  Paula  came  back  to  business. 

"  Day  after  tomorrow,  Mrs.  Grinnell," 
she  said,  "  my  iawyer  will  draw  up  pa- 
pers for  Mr.  Allen  to  sign.  They  will 
enable  me  to  take  out  papers  of  guar- 
dianship for  this  child.  There  will  be  no 
question  of  an  asylum, —  if  I  do  not  keep 
her  in  my  own  home,  I  shall  see  that 
she  is  cared  for  elsewhere  as  my  ward." 

They  took  some  rapid  feminine 
counsel  about  the  miniature  toilet 
equipments,  and  Miss  Paula  proved  to 
have  some  far  past  reserves  of  knowl- 
edge in  such  matters,  and  asked  intelli- 
gent questions  as  to  "  how  her  things 
fastened."      When    Mrs.    Grinnell    was 
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gone,  she  selected  and  put  on  a  soft 
wrapper,  of  a  warm  red,  such  as  a 
mature  woman  might  suitably  wear  in 
her  own  house.  "  It  will  light  up  well 
in  the  firelight,  and  I  think  she  is  old 
enough  to  notice  it,"  she  thought.  She 
drew  an  easy  chair  close  to  the  lounge, 

—  so  close  that  if  the  sleeping  baby 
should  stir,  she  could  lean  forward  and 
take  her  in  her  arms.  She  had  no 
mind  to  lose  an  inch  of  the  ground  she 
had  gained  with  that  tiny  creature,  and 
she  meant  that  its  eyes  should  open  to 
soft  light,  warm  color,  and  such  sense 
of  comfort  and  safety  as  the  baby  brain 
could  gather.  "  You  shall  decide  for 
yourself,  little  baby,"  she  whispered. 
"  If  it  was  not  just  exhaustion  and  acci- 
dent,—  if  you  are  really  going  to  take  to 
me, —  then  nobody  on  earth  shall  get 
you  away  from  me." 

How  the  baby  slept  !  Worn  out 
with  many  days  of  strangeness  and 
crying,  and  finding,  perhaps,  in  the 
silent,  warm  room  a  more  peaceful 
haven  than  Mrs.  Grinnell's  best  inten- 
tions had  been  able  to  offer,  she  lay 
limp,  and  motionless,  and  dreamless, 
as  ever  a  baby  lay.  If  Miss  Paula 
dozed  at  all,  it  was  without  for  a  mo- 
ment losing  consciousness  of  the  little 
sleeper.     A  distant  bell  rang  the  hours, 

—  ten,  eleven,  twelve, —  and  it  came  to 
Miss  Paula's  mind  that  it  was  Christ- 
mas morning.  One  and  two  rang,  and 
then  the  baby  moved  and  sighed. 

Miss  Paula  knelt  quickly  by  the 
lounge,  and  pressing  one  arm  into  its 
yielding  springs  —  she  had  planned 
every  movement  to  offset  inexperience 
with  forethought  as  far  as  might  be, — 
raised  the  baby  so  softly  to  her  breast 
as  scarcely  to  hasten  the  waking.  The 
little  eyes  opened,  stared  sleepily, 
wandered  to  the  firelight  flickering  on 
the  ceiling,  then  to  the  red  wrapper, 
where  they  rested  for  some  moments; 
then  the  baby  looked  up  into  Miss 
Paula's  face  and  smiled  broadly  —  the 
absurd  little  toothless  smile  of  infancy 
— and  returned  to  contemplation  of  the 


red  wrapper;  and  presently,  too  busy 
in  making  up  lost  rest  to  think  of  hun- 
ger, dropped  asleep  again. 

Miss  Paula  managed  to  get  to  her 
feet,  and  pushing  the  chair  over  to  the 
fire,  sat  down  again  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms.  The  little  warm  body  there,  the 
touch  of  the  silky  head  and  smooth 
face  when  she  bent  her  cheek  down  to 
them,  the  tiny  hand  that  had  wandered 
to  her  neck,  sent  a  passion  through  her 
veins  like  a  lover's  touch;  it  flushed  her 
cheeks  with  color  and  made  her  eyes 
shine  like  a  girl's.  "  My  baby  !  my 
baby  !  "  she  said  over  softly.  "  My  own 
baby  !  " 

She  leaned  back  in  the  chair  and 
turned  overall  her  treasures  of  expecta- 
tion. There  would  be  the  crib  and  the 
baby-carriage  to  get,  the  wardrobe  to 
complete, —  Miss  Paula  planned  every 
item, —  and  surely  this  baby  was  old 
enough  to  have  a  rattle.  By  and  by  she 
should  have  dolls  and  picture  books;  and 
Miss  Paula  smiled  outright  when  the 
thought  of  the  first  little  shoes  came 
into  her  head.  She  would  sit  on  the 
floor  with  her  toys  while  Miss  Paula 
worked  at  the  desk,  or  toddle  around 
the  room  with  a  puppy-like  exploring 
impulse,  coming  every  now  and  then  to 
lay  her  little  head  against  Miss  Paula's 
knee,  and  be  caressed,  just  as  Nona 
used  to  interrupt  the  schoolgirl  essays 
and  history  lessons.  And  then  she 
would  be  a  little  schoolgirl  herself,  with 
lessons  to  be  explained  and  snarls  to 
be  smoothed  out.  And  a  young  girl, — 
a  daughter,  to  grow  up  a  happier  wom- 
an than  her  foster-mother  had  been, 
a  more  fortunate  one  than  her  mother. 
She  thought  of  Nona  with  passionate 
gratitude.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  among  all  the  more  important 
things  that  had  tricked  and  failed  her, 
the  accident  of  having  made  a  pet  of 
her  little  neighbor  should  have  brought 
to  her  this  renovation  of  her  life! 
"Nona,"  she  whispered,  "  if  there  is  a 
Nona  still  in  any  part  of  this  universe, 
do  you  know   that   I  thank  you  ?     My 
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little  Nona,  perhaps  you  know  a  solu- 
tion for  the  whole  thing  now,"  she 
mused.  Who  knew  ?  who  knew  ?  If 
so  much  healing  had  been  in  reserve 
even  for  her  in  the  storehouse  of  time, 
what  might  not  eternity  be  able  to  do 
for  everyone  ?  A  sense  of  living  forces 
utterly  mysterious,  deepening  and 
widening  about  and  beyond,  grew 
stronger  in  her.  The  mystery  of  this 
little  breathing  thing  in  her  arms 
was  part  of  it, —  and  interpreted  by 
this  sweet  item  in  it,  why  should  not 
the  universal  mystery  be  good  and  safe, 
not  terrible  ? 

She  took  the  limp  little  hand  in  hers 
as  if  she  completed  a  circuit,  she  leaned 
forward  and  looked  into  the  air  about 
her  as  if  it  were  a  veil. 

"  Soul  of  the  worlds,"  she  said, — 
scarcely  even  in  a  whisper, — "Life  of  life, 
in  which  this  little  unconscious  baby 
rests  and  breathes,  so  little  separate 
from  thee  that  I  catch  the  going  of  thy 
pulse  when  I  hold  her, —  I  must  be  in 
thee  and  of  thee  no  less." 

The  bells  of  the  Catholic  churches 
began,  here  and  there  over  the  city, — 
it  was  time  for  early  mass.  Mary's 
door  closed  softly  somewhere  back  in 
the  still  house,  and  then  a  door  down- 
stairs, as  she  hurried  out  into  the  chill 
starlit  darkness.  "  Unto  us  a  child  is 
born," — that  was  what  they  would  be 
singing  soon.  "The  Festival  of  the 
Child,"  thought  Miss  Paula.  "  Doctor 
Spencer  did  not  think  of  that.  That  is 
what  saves  it.  And  the  mystery,  and 
the  salvation,  and  the  hope,  of  the 
world  —  they  are  re-incarnate  in  every 
child  that  is  born  to  love  and  good  will." 

Away  off  south  of  Market  Street,  in 
a  narrow  flat,  a  little  fellow  in  a  coarse 
cotton  night  gown,  too  eager  to  sleep 
longer,  was  creeping  over  his  mother 
and  waking  her  with  loud  whispers, — 
"  Mamma!  Mamma!  It's  'most  mornin', 
—  doin'  to  Park  today  !  "  That  was 
because  a  middle-aged  stranger  lady 
had  stopped  his  mother  a  moment  as 
she  left  the  street  car,  and  said  with  a 


positive  shyness:  "  You  will  pardon  me 
for  hearing,  will  you  not  ?  and  let  me 
give  the  baby  his  visit  to  the  Park  for 
a  Christmas  present? — because  I  have 
no  little  boy  of  my  own."  It  would 
have  annoyed  Miss  Paula  decidedly  to 
have  had  Mrs.  Finlay,  or  the  Judge,  or 
the  Colonel,  or  Mrs.  Warriner,know  that 
incident.  Perhaps  she  would  not  have 
minded  about  Ethel  Frankinger. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnell  landed  by  lan- 
tern light  at  a  mere  plank  of  a  pier,  and 
found  thirteen-year-old  Joe  waiting  for 
them  with  the  old  horse  and  second- 
hand buggy  the  country  minister  must 
needs  keep.  Clara,  the  next  oldest  one, 
had  come  along,  too,  leaving  Susy  in 
charge  of  the  breakfast  she  and  Joe  had 
under  way.  She  reported  the  younger 
children  as  hardly  able  to  keep  to  the 
heroic  pitch  in  which  they  had  contri- 
buted their  Christmas  funds  to  the 
baby's  benefit,  and  considerably  demor- 
alized when  they  went  to  bed  the  night 
before,  with  neither  the  sustaining  pres- 
ence of  their  mother,  nor  Christmas 
prospects  for  the  morning.  These  two 
children,  in  their  teens,  seemed  quite 
old  in  view  of  the  four  younger  ones, 
and  their  mother  narrated  her  adven- 
tures to  them  freely,  as  they  jogged 
slowly  along  the  dark,  muddy  road. 

"  Your  father  was  really  quite  afraid 
of  her,"  she  said.  "  She  seemed  to  me 
just  a  plain,  sensible  sort  of  person,  who 
was  disposed  to  stop  and  think  a  thing 
over  a  little  before  taking  an  important 
step.  After  she  decided  to  take  baby, 
she  talked  over  her  clothes  and  things 
very  sensibly  with  me,  and  then  she 
said:  'Of  course,  Mrs.  Grinnell,  the 
baby's  expenses  are  my  charge  hence- 
forth, so  you  must  give  me  an  estimate 
of  whatever  she  has  cost  you,  and  let 
me  refund  it;'  and  after  that  she  said 
very  prettily,  'And  I  should  like,  now, 
to  send  to  each  of  your  children  a 
Christmas  present  from  the  baby, —  per- 
haps you  will  be  willing  to  take  the 
money  and  select  them  for  me  while 
the   stores    are    open    this    evening,  so 
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that  the  children  may  get  them  by- 
Christmas  day  ?  '  So  when  we  get  home 
and  unpack  the  basket — " 


The  children  interrupted   her  there. 
They  said,  "Oh!   O-oh/" 

John  Henry  Barnabas. 


RECENT   VERSE.     I.— YOUNGER    LOCAL   WRITERS. 


It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  attention  that 
so  few  of  the  younger  local  versifiers 
show  in  their  work  any  special  tinge  of 
local  color.  From  the  older  poets  — 
those  who  were  ready-made  when  they 
came  to  us  —  but  little  was  expected  in 
this  line,  because  it  was  understood 
that  their  habits  of  thought  naturally 
conformed  to  the  conditions  of  their 
earlier  life.  But  for  the  younger  gen- 
eration this  apology  does  not  hold. 
Living  as  they  do  under  conditions  dif- 
fering widely  from  those  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  and  the  great  valleys  of  the 
middle  West,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  their  verse  should  echo  the 
characteristics  of  their  environment. 
Not  necessarily  after  the  fashion  in 
which  the  English  critics  would  have 
them  do  it, —  the  effect  of  long  hair, 
bad  grammar,  and  high  boots, —  but 
the  quiet,  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
local  conditions  which  shows  that  the 
poet  is  honestly  in  touch  with  the  life 
around  him. 

Of  several  such  volumes  by  younger 
versemakers  now  calling  for  review  only 
one  —  Rose  Ashes  1  by  Carrie  Stevens 
Walter  —  shows  even  the  slightest  touch 
of  local  color.  It  is  with  regret  there- 
fore that  it  must  be  said  that  there  is 
more  of  color   than*  poetic   fire   in  the 

1  Rose    Ashes.     By    Carrie    Stevens    Walter.       San 
Francisco:     C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.     1890. 


poems  it  contains.  There  is  much 
however  of  the  lavishness  of  sunshine, 
the  warmth  and  brightness,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia atmosphere  reflected  from  the 
lines.  The  author 's*  view  of  life  is  not 
a  morbid  one  and  her  verses  give  an 
honest  expression  of  what  she  has 
found  by  experience  in  nature  and  in 
life.  Occasionally  there  is  a  falsely 
sentimental  note,  but  on  the  whole  the 
tone  is  healthy  and  the  moral  good. 

It  is  in  touches  here  and  there, 
rather  than  in  particular  forms  that  her 
sympathy  for  nature  speaks,  the 
"  crinkled  sand-dunes  "  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where 
she  sees 

The  tawny  billows  of  the  hills  that  rise 
Brown-streaked  with  curving  rows  of  ripening  hay. 

The  long  gray  reach  of  sanded  shore, 
The  glinting  of  the  sunlit  bay, 
The  breakers  chanting  evermore 
Their  weird  tales  of  Monterey. 


Up  the  shadowy  mountain  side 
Climb  dim  redwoods  to  the  skies, 

Gazing  out  on  Night's  star-tide 
As  in  reverent  surprise. 

All  these  and  many  more  show  a 
sensitiveness  that  is  closely  akin  to 
true  poetic  sympathy. 

In  the  subjective  work  the  author's 
touch  is  more  unsteady.     Occasionally 
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there  is  a  stanza  that  is  admirable.  But 
too  often  the  taste  is  questionable  and 
the  expression  crude.  The  work  is 
strangely  uneven  and  leaves  the  impress- 
ion of  being  a  first  draft.  What  is  needed 
is  revision  and  cultivation  of  judgment 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  really  good  quali- 
ties that  now  are  only  seen  in  half  light. 
The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
better  work: 

A  ghost-like  mist  creeps  slowly  up  — 
Creeps  silent,  slow,  from  distant  bay, 

O'er  gloom  of  marsh  and  gleam  of  pool, 
It  spreads  its  mantle  gray, 
Sun-wrought  from  out  the  bay. 

Above  the  noise  of  flying  train, 
I  hear  the  marsh-bird's  lonely  call, 

And  turn  from  light  and  warmth  within 
To  watch  the  shadows  fall, 
And  list  the  marsh-bird's  call." 


Like  ghosts  of  the  past  stand  the  towers  cross-tipped 

of  the  church  of  the  Mission, 
While  closer  and  closer   the   shadows  creep  round 

them  like  stricken  things, — 
The  shadows  that  seem  like   the  souls  of  the  years 

that  have  bowed  at  its  altar, 
Or  land-birds  blown  out  over  ocean  that  droop  their 

desolate  wings. 


I  wish  I  knew  that  from  this  wearying  darkness, 

Through  which  I  grope  my  way, 
I  'd  come  at  last  to  see  the  clear  blue  heavens, 

And  greet  God's  perfect  day. 

If  some  day  I  should  turn  from  toil  and  sadness, 

To  meet  your  clasping  hand, 
And  know,  at  last,  that  all  my  soul's  deep  longing, 

Your  own  could  understand, — 

Could  I  but  know  that  in  some  far  sweet  morning, 

We  should  stand  side  by  side, 
And  in  that  hour  find  all  Life's  questions  answered, 

I  would  be  satisfied. 

The  Amazons^  by  Virna  Woods, 
another  California  author,  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  having  anything  of 
local  tinge.  It  is  Greek  both 
in  conception  and  execution  and 
as  a  first  book  is  very  creditable. 
The  plot  hinges  on  the  coming  of  the 

1The    Amazons.      By    Virna     Woods.      Meadville, 
Penn:     Flood  &  Vincent:     1801. 


Amazons  to  help  the  Trojans  in  their 
extremity,  the  combat  between  Penthe- 
silia  and  Achilles,  the  death  of  the 
former,  and  the  tragic  events  that  fol- 
low after  the  casting  of  her  body  into 
the  Scamander. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  tragedy  in  the 
Greek  sense  in  that  there  is  not  in  the 
action  the  fatalistic  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect  that  is  peculiar  to  that  form 
of  the  Hellenic  drama.  Yet  the  move- 
ment of  the  play  is  Greek  in  its  sim- 
plicity. There  is  the  same  rugged  di- 
rectness and  the  same  chorus  effect 
forever  coming  in  like  an  echo  of  the 
Fate  that  lies  behind. 

The  subject  being  so  somber  there  is 
little  that  is  bright  or  sprightly  in  the 
verse.  Many  of  the  songs,  however,  are 
written  in  the  older  meters  not  now  in 
wide  use,  and  strong  and  musical  be- 
yond the  ordinary. 

Oh  Love  with  wings  of  the  dawn's  bright  hue, 
And  sweeping  robes  of  spotless  white, 

Why  is  the  air  that  thy  breath  passed  through 
Suffused  with  darkness  and  heavy  with  night  ? 


To  the  wild  forester 
Sounds  the  wind  chorister, 
Breaking  o'  er  mountains 
And  blowing  o  'er  seas; 
Heaven  sends  rains  to  him 
And  the  rich  plains  to  him 
Offer  their  fountains 

And  fruits  of  their  trees. 

Cares  not  for  money  he, 
Hybla's  wild  honey-bee 
Gives  him  her  treasure, 
The  squirrel  his  store; 
For  fame  unknown  to  him, 
Pure  joys  atone  to  him; 
Full  is  his  measure, 
He  seeks  not  for  more. 


Oh !  love,  why  art  thou  so  wondrous  fair, 

With  the  godlike  form  and  the  angel  face, 
With  the  light  of  heaven  upon  thy  hair, 

And  beauty  that  shines  from  thy  dwelling  place  ? 
Thy  voice  is  sweet  as  a  siren's  song, 

Thy  words  are  promise  of  hope  and  joy; 
But  the  heart  that  hearkens  thy  music  long, 

The  winds  and  waves  of  thy  wrath  destroy. 
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Oh!  love,  thou  art  wind  and  the  foam  of  the  seas, 

Thou  art  stars  that  fade  and  blossoms  that  die; 
Thou  art  storms  and  the  wrath  of  Symplegades; 

Thou  art  feet  that  run,  thou  art  wings  that  fly. 
Thy  breath  is  a  perfume,  thy  glance  a  light; 

Thy  touch  is  a  spell  star-fallen  and  brief 
As  the  span  of  a  fragrant  summer  night; 

And  the  shadow  that  follows  thy  steps  is  grief. 

There  is  nothing  especially  novel  in 
such  poetry,  but  nevertheless  it  has  a 
true  ring  to  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  whole  book.  It  is  vigorous, 
finished  and  never  below  a  certain 
grade.  There  is  a  degree  of  monotony 
about  the  long  succession  of  dirges,  but 
this  comes  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 

Especially  good  is  the  account  of  the 
winning  of  the  girdle  by  Heracles  from 
Hippolyte,  which  is  too  long  for  quota- 
tion. 

Yvernelle^  by  Frank  Norris,  is  a 
legend  of  chivalry  founded  on  a  passage 
from  Goethe,  in  which  a  curse  is  laid  by 
a  deserted  woman  on  the  woman  whose 
lips  shall  next  touch  those  of  her  reluc- 
tant lover.  Yvernelle  falls  under  the 
curse  and  the  story  is  devoted  to  the 
purging  of  the  lover's  sin  through 
mortal  combat  and  mastery  of  self  and 
his  final  happy  union  with  Yvernelle. 
The  book  is  a  marvel  of  the  printer's 
art.  The  binding  is  in  white  and  gold, 
and  the  illustrations  are  exquisite  both 
in  design  and  in  reproduction.  The 
illuminated  figures  by  Dielman,  Shir- 
law,  and  Will  S.  Low,  are  especially 
fine.  The  text  is  interesting,  sparkles 
here  and  there  with  an  apt  and  pretty 
figure,  and  in  the  fight  in  the  second 
canto,  and  in  Sir  Caverlaye's  ride,  rises 
to  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  force. 

Two  years  ago  attention  was  called 
in  these  pages  to  the  work  of  a  young 
Italian  living  in  San  Francisco  named 
Lorenzo  Sosso*  who  had  just  published 
a  book  under  the  somewhat  astonishing 
title  of  A  New  Poet.     The  most  notice- 

1  Yvernelle.  By  Frank  Norris.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.: 
Philadelphia:  1892. 

2  Poems  of  Humanity  and  Abelard  to  Heloise.  By 
Lorenzo  Sosso.  San  Francisco:  E.  B.  Griffith  &  Sons: 
1 891. 


able  feature  of  this  production  was  the 
exhibition  it  gave  of  the  phenomenal 
literary  fecundity  of  this  young  author; 
it  being  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
his  poetic  output  as  then  published 
was  more  than  double  the  whole  amount 
of  poetry  written  by  Tennyson. 

Now,  after  this  short  interval  he  is 
again  in  the  field  with  another  bulky 
volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages.  As- 
suming that  its  poetic  contents  have 
been  composed  since  the  publication  of 
his  first  book  a  short  calculation  shows 
that  Mr.  Sosso  must  have  been  writing 
over  half  a  page,  or  about  fifteen  lines 
a  day  during  his  entire  period  of  incu- 
bation. Still  more  astonishing  is  the 
fact  that  the  poetry  thus  composed 
should  be  so  good.  It  is  never  below  a 
certain  average  of  excellence  and  it  is 
never  far  above  it.  The  diction  is 
scholarly  and  finished,  and  there  is  a 
quiet  dignity  about  the  expression  of 
passion  and  feeling  that  preserves  it 
from  being  weak. 

But  from  cover  to  cover  there  is  an 
absolute  lack  of  freshness  and  spon- 
taneity. He  himself  says  in  the  epi- 
logue: 

Ah,  Love  had  better  asked 
Of  me  some  richer  treasure 

Than  songs  which  only  tasked 
The  meter  and  the  measure. 

But  then  how  could  one  write  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pages  of 
poetry  in  two  years  and  not  be  jaded! 

There  is  not  in  this  latter  book  the 
suggestion  found  in  the  earlier  volume 
of  the  style  and  mannerisms  of  the  great 
models  he  has  studied.  The  tone  is 
more  even  in  the  different  poems  and 
reflects  more  distinctly  the  author's  per- 
sonality. This  argues  a  growth  that  is 
good  and  gives  the  feeling  that  if  some 
one  would  only  repress  this  effervescent 
part,  and  train  him  to  concentrate  his 
talent  on  a  smaller  amount  of  work, 
with  the  result  of  rounding  out  that  lit- 
tle into  a  completer  whole,  he  would 
produce  something  that  would  amount 
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to  very  much  more  than  his  present 
offering.  The  following  will  give  an 
idea  of  his  style : 

How  oft  my  thoughts  are  like  the  stars  that  pale 

Before  the  glory  of  the  morning  sun. 

So  much  to  do;  so  much,  alas!  undone; 
My  spirit  ever  wearily  doth  bewail. 
Yet  fragrance  of  Hope's  blossoms  I  exhale, 


Spend  nights  in  dreaming  of  fame's  laurels  won, 

As  if  life's  everlasting  race  were  run, 
And  I  were  crowned  and  men  had  cried,  All  Hail  ! 

Ah,  better  to  pursue  than  to  perform, 
If  to  perform  would  cease  the  fierce  desire 
That  haunts  the  soul  still  seeking  regions  higher, 

The  pinnacle  surrounded  by  the  storm: 
Better  the  crags  of  snow  'midst  flakes  of  fire 

Than  the  sweet  South  so  dreamy  and  so  warm. 


ETC. 


The  change  in  the  Christmas  editorial  of  late 
years  is  really  curious.  Instead  of  beaming  on  its 
readers  with  a  "  God-bless-us-every-one  "  air,  it  is 
apt  to  be  a  trifle  apologetic.  It  says  in  effect: 
"There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  perfunctory  about  it, 
we  know,  but  then  Christmas  has  such  and  such 
good  points,  after  all."  The  sense  of  humor  of  the 
American  journalist  —  which  the  demands  of  his 
audience  have  stimulated  to  a  possibly  abnormal  ac- 
tivity—  winces  at  the  necessity  of  annually  repeating 
to  order  the  same  "God  bless  us!"  in  different 
form.  He  cannot  quite  refrain  from  jeering  at  himself 
about  it  in  another  column.  But  perhaps  the  most 
effective  thing  in  checking  the  exuberant  benevo- 
lence of  the  old-fashioned  editorial  is  a  growing 
sense  of  something  preposterous  in  the  idea  of  being 
benevolent  on  a  given  day,  once  a  year, —  "  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  love  each  other  for  twenty-four 
hours."  In  proportion  as  people  think  more  seriously 
about  each  other's  needs,  the  year  around,  and 
really  care  more  to  help  each  other,  this  kind  of 
annual  benevolence  bears  less  meaning.  Add  to 
this  the  American  dislike  of  sentiment  or  demonstra- 
tion, which  really  seems  to  be  in  some  respects  more 
deep-rooted  than  the  English,  his  self-consciousness 
and  a  certain  sort  of  sophistication  which  prevent 
his  throwing  himself  into  naive  enjoyments  like 
the  German,  and  one  can  easily  understand  the  de- 
cline of  the  Christmas  editorial.  We  are  not  as  a 
people  very  good  at  keeping  up  holidays,  at  best. 

Christmas,  however,  depends  upon  a  people  who 
are  not  averse  to  demonstration,  nor  in  any  wise 
sophisticated,  nor  troubled  with  too  ready  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  to  whom  there  is  nothing  perfunctory  at 
all  about  this  or  any  other  holiday.  Children  are 
the  unwearied  enthusiasts  of  Christmas,  and  who- 
ever is  so  situated  as  to  see  the  day  through  some 
child's  eyes    ( and  that    means    the   great    majority 


of  our  population)  sees  it  in  its  pristine  colors. 
Some  one  here  and  some  one  there  ventured  to  say 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  giving  of  gifts  was  becom- 
ing a  burden  that  destroyed  all  cthe  sentiment  of  it, 
—  people  gave  without  goodwill  because  they  must, 
and  received  with  discontent.  These  bold 
some  ones  evidently  touched  a  common  grievance, 
and  were  promptly  backed  kby  voices  from  every- 
where. &The  tfact  \ ,-.  is  J:hat  A  kinship  and  social 
relation  draw  for  every  one  lines  of  intimacy 
that  do  not  inclose  just  the  same  area  as  those  of 
sympathy  and  mutual  understanding.  This  naturally 
calls  for  more  or  less  perfunctory  cordiality  in  many 
ways  and  the  year  around,  — one  of  those  inevitable 
discomforts  of  life  which  doubtless  have  great  dis- 
ciplinary value,  but  which  sensible  and  independent 
people  reduce  to  a  minimum.  In  proportion  as  one 
allows  his  intimacies  to  be  determined  for  him^by 
circumstance  and  convention,  he  will  be  weighted 
with  conventional  obligations,  in  gift-giving  as  in 
other  things.  Between  real  friends,  especially 
if  no  serious  discrepancy  in  wealth  and  station 
exists  between  them,  a  vast  amount  of  annual 
pleasure  comes  of  the  gift  giving.  But  whatever 
checks  and  limitations  come  into  this  pleasure  as  be- 
tween grown  people,  disappear  where  children  are 
concerned.  They  have  to  be  very  ingeniously  and 
thoroughly  spoiled  before  they  cease  to  be  delightful 
recipients  of  gifts;  and  fortunately  the  number  of 
people  in  the  country  that  have  both  the  wealth  and 
the  folly  thus  to  spoil  them  is  small  compared  to  the 
saving  majority  who^have  not. 

The  New  West. 

THE  OTHER   SIDE. 

If  to  love  every  inch  of  this  free  and  noble  West 
with  a  proud  and  "passionate  love,  and  to  hate  the 
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money  seekers  who  come  here  only  for  gain, —  who, 
with  eyes  blind  to  the  grand  and  lonely  beauty  of 
our  opal  seas,  our  emerald  forests,  our  silver  ice- 
streams,  our  azure  skies  fired  at  sunset  with  a  million 
blinding  tints  so  exquisite  that  the  very  heart  is 
hushed  in  the  breast,  our  purple  hills,  and  our  high 
and  lofty  mountains  that  rear  their  glistening  domes 
into  the  clouds, —  who,  blind  to  all  these  things, 
tear  down  our  forests,  rip  open  our  mountain  sides, 
blow  out  our  stumps  with  giant  powder,  dam  up  our 
water  ways,  and  see  in  our  wide,  sea-weeded  tide- 
lands  only  "magnificent  places  for  slaughter  houses, 
b'  God,"  and  in  our  blue,  shining  sea  only  so  much 
water  that  at  ebb  tide  would  "carry  off  the  filth,  y' 
know," — if  loving  these  things  and  hating  these 
people  signifies  "moss-backism,"  then  am  I  a  moss- 
back  to  my  very  finger  ends. 

How  much  has  been  written  about  the  "great 
possibilities  "  of  the  new  West !  And  how  little  about 
her  great  beauty!  Women  come  here  from  the  East 
and  sit  down  and  sob  in  a  weakly,  homesickly  way. 
"The  forest  almost  at  your  door,"  they  say,  whim- 
pering; "and  such  wild  canons  and  thundering 
rivers,  and  such  awful  trees;  and  no  society!  "  And 
we  who  have  lived  all  our  lives  in  this  West,  and 
love  its  every  heart  beat,  and  would  die  for  it, —  we 
look  at  such  people  with  dumb  lips  and  choking 
throats.  What  can  you  say  to  a  woman  who  sees 
nothing  in  a  tree  but  its  "awful"  size  and  height; 
who  shrinks  in  fear  from  our  mighty,  deep-tongued, 
deep-chested  rivers,  and  who,  having  been  so  blessed 
as  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  such  beauty  and 
grandeur,  weakly  yearns  for  "society"? 

To  a  homesick  woman  who  was  fretting  for  the 
theaters  and  operas  she  had  left  behind  her,  I  said 
once:  "But  you  surely  have  much  to  console  you. 
It  is  not  every  one  that  has  such  a  grand  view  of  nat- 
ural scenery." 

"The  view!  "  she  repeated,  looking  at  me  blankly; 
then,  after  a  moment,  limply:  "O,  the  view  is  all 
right." 

Her  home  —  a  pretty  and  comfortable  cottage  — 
was  situated  on  a  high  and  noble  bluff  which  went 
sheer  down  to  the  blue  sea  of  Puget,  and  which  was 
covered  with  luxuriant  wild  vines,  wild  pink  roses, 
and  the  flaming  red  wild  currant.  Below  the 
shining  waves  beat,  beat  forever  against  the  rock 
walls,  and  wore  huge,  creased  caves  in  their  grim 
breasts;  farther  out  lay  the  low  green  islands  wrapped 
in  purple  mist  until  evening,  when  the  purple 
changed  to  silver,  and  then,  fired  by  the  setting  sun, 
to  rose,  blue,  orange,  amber,  crimson,  and  gold, 
rising  and  falling  before  the  light  winds;  all  about 
arose  the  densely  timbered  hills,  and  far  away  the 
Olympics  flashed  like  a  chain  of  fire-opals,  while, 
still   higher,   grander, —  eternal    as   the  heavens, — 


stood  Mounts  Rainier,  Baker,  and  the  Twin  Sisters. 

And    this     woman,     pining     for     the     false 

passion  of  some  Bernhardt  or  Langtry  on  a  mimic 
life-stage,  saw  only  that  "the  view  was  all  right." 

To  another  —  to  whose  very  door  a  wide  path  of 
gold  trembled  nightly  across  the  sea  —  I  said:  "  But 
you  have  the  sunsets." 

"The  sunsets,"  she  repeated  vaguely,  "are  they 
nice?  I  have  not  noticed  them."  And  she  had 
lived  there  three  months! 

We  who  have  lived  always  in  the  West,  and  who 
love  each  tree,  each  broken  stump  overgrown  with 
fringed  ferns  and  pale  green  thimble-berry  leaves, 
each  deeply  rutted  and  forgotten  road  winding 
through  the  dark,  wild  forest,  each  stone  that  has 
lain,  motionless  and  passionless,  since  the  world  be- 
gan,—  we  dread  and  loathe  the  sleek,  sharp,  pros- 
perous Easterner,  who  stands  about  with  his  thumbs 
in  the  arm  holes  of  his  vest,  and  talks  about  our 
great  possibilities;  who  marvels  at  our  push,  our  pro- 
gress, enterprise;  who  writes  letters  full  of  untruths 
and  bad  grammar  to  Eastern  papers  about  the  amaz- 
ing number  of  small  towns  he  finds  possessed  of  such 
luxuries  as  electric  lights,  electric  cars,  cable  cars, 
stone  pavements,  immense  mills,  and  so  on,  but  who 
says  never  a  word  about  our  violet  sky  that  leans 
down  so  near  to  us  at  night  that  we  can  almost  put 
out  our  hand  and  touch  it;  who  sees  in  our  ice  lakes 
far  up  the  mountains,  wherein  speckled  trout  leap 
and  curve,  and  the  clouds  lay  their  white  breasts, 
only  the  promise  of  a  fortune  in  the  way  of  water 
power,  but  who  never  sees  how  large  and  mellow 
the  moon  comes  over  those  snow  mountains  at  night 
and  reproaches  the  follies  and  fevers  of  human  life. 

They  tell  us  we  have  a  grand  country  here,  but  that 
we  need  more  people  and  more  society,  and  we  listen 
with  shut  lips  and  something  like  grief  in  our  hearts. 
Is  it  not  people  that  have  planted  oyster  beds  and 
built  ungainly,  shrieking  mills  on  our  beautiful  tide 
lands  —  mills  into  whose  hungry  throats  our  noble 
trees  are  driven  like  beasts  to  be  slaughtered  ? 

O,  I  hate  this  many-headed  thing  called  Civiliza- 
tion, that  is  tearing  away  from  us  Westerners  the 
things  we  love  ! 

We  are  like  the  Indians;  we  are  crowded  on,  step 
by  step,  inch  by  inch,  until,  at  last,  we  can  go  no 
farther  and  we  stand  still  with  rebellious  hearts  and 
swelling  veins,  and  hear  the  blasting  of  our  rocks, 
the  axes  beating  against  our  trees,  and  the  crisp 
crackling  of  flames  on  our  mountain  sides.  We 
drink  the  water  that  is  carried  from  our  ice  lakes  in 
pipes,  and  we  think  of  a  spring  that  used  to  gush  out 
of  yie  rocks  and  where  we  used  to  press  feverish  lips 
and  find  peace;  we  flash  through  "  cleared  "  woods 
in  electric  or  steam  or  cable  cars,  and  we  remember 
lonely,  beautiful  roads  through  dim  forests  where  our 
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horse's  feet  used  to  ring  like  bells  and  the  sunlight 
lay  in  loops  of  gold;  we  toss  in  couches  of  down,  and 
we  think  of  nights  in  the  open,  fir-scented  air  with 
the  earth  beneath  and  the  sky  above,  with  the  in- 
describable fragrance  of  the  night  sea  in  our  nostrils 
and  the  wind  about  our  temples, —  and  we  long 
with  the  passion'of  barred  in  animals  for  those  lost 
years.  We  hear  pale  women  say:  "  But  we  cannot 
stand  your  winds  —  they  are  so  strong,"  and  we  say 
nothing;  but  we  remember  wild  nights  when  the 
waves  broke  over  these  cliffs  and  we  ran  down  to 
them  and  let  the  spray  lash  us  like  hail  stones  and 
the  winds  beat  our  breath  back  into  our  breasts  — 
and  again  we  are  like  the  Indians;  we  look  at  them 
and  think:  "Weaklings!  You  have  not  the  West- 
ern blood  in  your  veins,  and  the  Western  passion 
in  your  hearts,  and  the  Western  fire  in  your  souls  !  " 
We  are  always  grieving  to  get  back  to  the  old 
times, — as  dead  women  in  their  graves,  with  the  wet 
earth  piled  on  their  breasts,  struggle  and  yearn  to 
get  back  to  the  tender  passion  of  arms  that  once  held 
them. 

Ella  Higginson. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  (September,  1890) 
there  is  a  curious  article  by  Frederick  Harrison  — 
how  to  found  a  Pompeii  for  the  XXIX  century  — 
how  to  make  a  vast  subterranean  vault  of  cement 
and  iron  which  shall  safely  preserve  for  the  ten 
centuries  to  come,  typical  collections  made  by  each 
century  from  now  till  then.  The  idea  is  interesting 
enough  to  justify  the  few  pages  of  space  which  are 
given  to  it, —  and  the  picture  of  the  New  Zealander 
of  A.  D.  2890,  hanging  in  his  electric  balloon  over 
the  mound  that  covers  Westminster  Abbey,  with  an 
Ordnance    Map    and    Whitaker's   Almanack  in   his 


hand," is  ingenious  if  nothing  more.  What  a  mix- 
ture of  rubbish  and  values  our  well  assorted  collec- 
tion will  seem  to  him  to  be  !  And  we  shall  have 
left  out  perhaps  the  very  things  he  most  longs  to 
know.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  stored  away  some 
ounces  of  a  "  rare  "  metal  of  which  he  daily  brings 
down  tons  from  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  while  we 
have  neglected  to  record  whether  the  French  stop 
to  put  the  accent  over  each  letter  as  they  write  it 
or  go  on  to  finish  the  word  and  then  come  back 
and  accent  it  !  This  may  be  the  point  of  interest  —  to 
him  —  or  at  what  age  a  parent  of  the  XIX  century 
was  willing  to  let  its  child  become  a  responsible 
agent  and  to  morally  wean  it  —  or  why  men  wore 
their  hats  in  Parliament  or  the  Club  ! 

Seriously  the  plan  is  absurd.  Books  and  books 
alone  will  preserve  all  (and  more)  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving. Our  highest  ideals  and  our  basest  follies 
will  be  there,  and  who  is  there  that  does  not  know 
that  the  idea  which  has  been  printed  and  published 
and  bound  is  immortal?  Even  today  we  are  dis- 
covering unknown  manuscripts  of  Aristotle.  There 
were  125,000  copies  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
sold  in  America  alone.  The  wealthy  New  Zealander 
of  ten  centuries  hence  may  have  a  set  on  his  shelves 
almost  as  easily  as  we  now  have  a  complete  series  of 
Punch.  If  the  men  of  ten  centuries  hence  wish  to 
study  the  life  of  today,  let  them  dig  at  the  sites  of 
Chicago  and  Milpitas  and  carry  their  "  finds"  away 
to  their  museums  at  Tanganika  and  Antananarivo. 
Let  them  read  one  out  of  every  ten  of  our  books 
from  the  shelves  of  their  National  Library.  They 
will  know  us  then  far  better  than  we  will  wish  to  be 
known  and  we  shall  fill  them  with  pity.  Do  not  let 
us  build  Mr.  Harrison's  Museum  and  fill  them  with 
scorn.  * 
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Holiday  Publications. 

By  far  the  most  notable  of  this  year's  holiday  is- 
sues from  local  presses,  and  we  might  include  a 
much  wider  range,  is  Jack  and  Jill}  The  Overland 
reviewer  is  barred  by  many  considerations  from  giv- 
ing a  critical  notice  of  this  dainty  volume.  It  is 
written  by  a  director  in  the  magazine  company,  il- 
lustrated by  an  artist  whose  work  is  notable  in  this 
very  number,  dedicated  to  a  contributor  to  this  present 
Overland,  and  printed  by  the  same  printing  house 

*Jack  and  Jill.  By  W.  E.  Brown.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Curtis.  Printed  by  the  Wm.^M.  Langton 
Company*    San  Francisco:  1891:     William  Doxey. 


that  prints  these  pages.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  a  worthy  charity,  the  Silver 
Street  Kindergartens. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification,  then,  that  there  are 
so  few  points  that  can  possibly  be  found  to  base  a 
criticism  on,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  read  the 
hearty  commendations  of  less  partial  judges. 

As  a  gift  book,  Jack  and  Jill  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired,—  it  is  a  quaint  and  pleasant  subject,  worthily 
handled, —  the  introduction  tells  what  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know,  about  Mother  Goose,  the  poem  is  a 
series  of  pretty  pictures  that.  are.  well  caught  and 
illustrated  in  Miss  Curtis'  drawings, — with  many  a 
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dainty  conceit  of  her  own  added  in  the  fanciful  ini- 
tials and  vignettes, —  and  the  parodies  are  varied  and 
amusing.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is 
in  keeping,  heavy  paper  of  the  fine  quality  necessary 
to  bring  out  artistic  presswork  on  the  delicate 
plates,  great  care  in  all  the  minutiae  of  make-up 
and  overlay,  and  a  blue,  white,  and  gold  cover  in 
admirable  taste.  It  is  by  work  like  this  that  West 
Coast  book  makers  may  be  proud  to  be  judged. 

The  venture  will  without  doubt  bring  many  and 
many  quarter  eagles  into  the  Kindergarten  treasury, 
and  so  make  glad  the  generous  author. 

Another  exceedingly  pretty  book  is  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine1  illus- 
trated, it  is  announced,  by  some  of  the  leading 
artists  of  New  York  and  Boston, —  whose  names, 
however,  are  not  given,  nor  do  the  pictures  them- 
selves bear  any  signatures.  By  whomever  designed, 
they  are  very  pretty.  They  are  lithographed  in 
colors  and  in  monochrome  tints.  The  book  bears 
the  imprint  of  an  Indiana  publishing  house,  though 
it  is  the  sort  of  work  we  ordinarily  receive  only  from 
New  York  and  Boston;  and  indeed  it  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  Boston,  though  published  in  the  West, 
as  becomes  Mr.  Riley's  work. 

A  quaint  device  among  the  many  new  ones  tire- 
lessly sought  out  for  the  holiday  season,  is  The 
Secrete  Log-Boke  of  Christopher  Columbtis?  It  is 
one  of  the  ingenious  fictitious  antiquities,  which  have 
for  some  years  been  known  to  seekers  of  curiosities 
in  book-making  ;  and  although  it  is  in  English,  and 
has  American  publishers,  it  is  made  by  a  Dusseldorf 
firm, —  the  same  one,  we  suppose,  that  originated 
the  idea,  some  years  ago,  of  thus  imitating  the 
effects  of  age  and  decay  in  books.  It  is  said  that 
this  imitation  is  so  good  that  if  the  firm  chose  to 
use  it  for  sinister  purpose  it  might  be  made  to  produce 
very  dangerous  forgeries.'  Unlearned  people  might 
easily  be  taken  in  by  the  serious  air  of  being  a  fac- 
simile of  an  original  find  with  which  this  book  is  put 
out.  It  is  decorated  with  many  illustrations,  in  all 
of  which  an  antique  air  is  preserved. 

There  is  no  prettier  child's  holiday  book  to  be 
seen  thus  far  than  Maud  Humphreys'  Mother  Goose,3 
in  which  twenty-four  of  the  old  rhymes  are  pic- 
tured with  charming  child-figures,  in  gay  but  attrac- 
tive coloring. 

'An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine.  By  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.     Indianapolis:      The    Bowen-Merrill  Company. 

2The  Secrete  Log-Boke  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
New  Yoik:  Brentano's.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
Chilion  Beach. 

'Maud  Humphreys'  Mother  Goose.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  Bancroft  Company. 


The  calendars4  for  '92  are  numerous  and  pretty 
—  a  very  satisfactory  form  of  the  holiday  card, 
for  it  has  meaning  and  purpose,  and  is  not 
compelled  to  seek  novelty  as  strenuously  as  the 
"booklet"  and  mere  message  card.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  by  Maud  Humphreys,  made  up  of 
child-figures  in  colors,  each  bearing  upon  fan  or  other 
device  the  calendar  for  three  months.  Each  calendar 
has  its  particular  child-type,  as  Four  Little  /aps  or 
Four  Little  Darkies.  There  is  a  handsome  calendar 
by  Francis  Day,  called  the  Society  Calendar,  and 
made  up  of  twelve  water-color  studies  of  a  pretty 
girl  in  the  various  seasonable  costumes;  one  of  Pau- 
line Sunter's  All  Around  the  Year  calendars,  and 
another  called  The  Surprise  Calendar,  with  the 
usual  delicate  coloring,  pretty  and  original  child  de- 
signs, and  defective  drawing — undoubtedly  im- 
proved, however;  and  there  are  a  number  of  pretty 
Prang  calendars,  of  which  we  note  especially  one 
that  consists  of  a  dozen  pansies,  folding  together  in 
sixes,  and  containing  the  calendar  between,  and  one 
that  is  decorated  with  a  chain  of  a  dozen  jubilant 
little  darkies. 

There  are  the  usual  holiday  booklets,  some 
of  which  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  books, 
Places  that  our  Lord  Laved?  and  No  Sect  in  Heaven? 
small  books,  highly  decorated,  and  sent  out 
in  boxes.  The  one  contains  bits  of  descrip- 
tion from  Canon  Farrar,  the  other  a  well-known 
popular  poem  for  text.  A  Family  Record?  con- 
taining decorated  pages  for  the  purposes  of  the 
record,  may  also  be  mentioned  here;  and  then  come 
several  "shape-books,"8  which  contain  inside  card- 
covers  representing  a  gate,  a  fishing  basket,  a  lettuce 
leaf,  and  the  like,  appropriate  verses  and  decora- 
tions; sometimes,  also,  a  few  pages8  of  poem  or  senti- 
ment, between  card-covers  only  decorated  and  not 
shaped;  and  the  usual  pretty  variety  of  gay  flower 
and  landscape  and  child  studies  on  cards,  with 
larger  "  art  pictures." 

*Four  Little  Japs.  Four  Little  Darkies. —  Four  Little 
Musicians. —  By  Maud  Humphreys.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  Morris  &  Kennedy. 

The  Society  Calendar.  By  Francis  Day.  New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

All  Around  the  Year,  1892.  By  Pauline  Sunter. 
Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Calendars.     Boston:  L.  Prang  &  Company,  1892. 

6Places  that  our  Lord  Loved.  By  F.  W.  Farrar. 
Illustrated  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  Boston:  L. 
Prang  &  Company. 

6No  Sect  in  Heaven.  Illustrated  by  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews.     Boston:  L.  Prang  &  Company. 

'Family  Record.  By  Lizzie  K.  Harlow.  Boston:  L. 
Prang  &  Company. 

8Booklets,  Shape-books,  and  Cards.  Boston:  L. 
Prang  &  Company. 
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A  rather  anomalous  publication  is  The  Brownie 
Paper  Dolls,1  in  which  ihe  well-known  brownies  are 
converted  to  some  extent  into  these  engaging 
toys. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Tea  Tepid? — One  of  a  series  of  books  devoted 
to  the  Ten  Tribes  faith,  and  edited  by  Charles  Tot- 
ten,  an  instructor  in  military  tactics  at  Yale.  These 
books  always  have  an  interesting  side  psychologically; 
and  this  particular  one  does  some  especially  neat 
things  in  the  way  of  reading  the  Anglo- Israelite  de- 
scent in  the  legends  of  Mother  Goose.  Jack  and 
Jill  is  an  obvious  rendering  of  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
the  twin  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah;  while  the 
interpretations  of  Taffy  and  Jack  Horner  must  be 
read  to  be  appreciated. 

The  Supreme  Passions  of  Man.3 —  A  treatise  in  favor 
of  low  diet,  principally  vegetarian,  as  tending  to  re- 
duce temptation  to  drinking  and  other  vices. 

War  and  the  Weather.  * —  Instances  of  rain  follow- 
ing battles. 

The  International  Date  Line.5 — Pamphlet  on  the 
line  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  where  the  date  changes. 

Latest  Literary  Essays  and  Addresses  of  fames 
Russell  Lowell.* — A  final  volume  in  the  beautiful 
edition  noticed  already  by  the  0\  erland. 

More  Borrowings.'1 — A  book  of  extracts,  compiled 
by  the  ladies  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Oakland. 

Eternal  Peace? — Pamphlet  on  the  Russian  ques- 
tion, published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  refugees. 

Socials.9 — A  book  of  suggestions  as  to  church  so- 
cials, which  has  struck  some  reviewers  as  very  funny, 
—the  level  of  entertaining  at  these  socials  being  some- 
what childlike.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  harm  at  all 
in  amusing  people  in  such  ways  if  they  do  not  care  for 
more  intellectual  ones,  and  the  book  may  be  really 
serviceable. 

JThe  Brownie  Paper  Dolls.  By  Florence  E.  Cory. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

3Tea  Tephi.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Our  Race  Pub- 
lishing Company:  1 891. 

3The  Supreme  Passions  of  Man.  By  Paul  Paquin. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.:  Little  Blue  Book  Company:   1891. 

*War  and  the  Weather.  By  Edward  Powers,  C.  E. 
Delavan,  Mich.:  E.  Powers:     1891. 

5The  International  Date  Line.  By  Henry  Collins. 
Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen:    1891. 

•Latest  Literary  Essays  and  Addresses  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  and  Company: 
1891. 

'More  Borrowings.  San  Francisco:  C.  A.  Murdock 
&  Company:     1891. 

•Eternal  Peace.  San  Francisco:  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany:    1 891. 

9Socials.  By  Erne  W.  Merriman.  Chicago:  Chas. 
H.  Sergei:     1891. 


Books    Received. 

[  Under  this  head  will  be  noted  hereafter  the 
titles  of  all  books  sent  to  the  Overland  during  the 
month  for  review.  Many  of  these  will  receive  far- 
ther notice  thereafter,  but  others  will  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  acknowledged  by  this  notice.  The 
titles  in  the  present  issue,  however,  are  only  of  books 
received  during  1 891,  and  not  otherwise  ac- 
knowledged.] 

Paper  Covered  Fiction  Reprints: — 

Sybil  Brotherton.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South- 
worth.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co. 
Therese  Raquin.  By  Emile  Zola.  Ibid. 
Madame  Bovary.  By  Gustave  Flaubert.  Ibid. 
Xenie's  Inheritance.  By  Henri  Greville.  Ibid. 
Tania's  Peril.  Ibid. 
A  Friend.      Ibid. 

Carmen.     By  Prosper  Merimee.     Ibid. 
Salammbo.     By     Gustave     Flaubert.      Chicago: 
Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co. 

Reports: —  ,         ' 

Report  on  Observations  of  the  Total  Eclipse  of 
the  Sun.  Published  by  the  Lick  Observatory. 
State  Printing  Office. 

Report  of  Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commission- 
ers for  1890.     State  Printing  Office. 

Higher  Education  in  Indiana.  By  James  A. 
Woodburn.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

1 2th  Annual  Report  of  the  Golden  Gate  Kinder- 
garten Association.     San  Francisco:     1 891. 

Cook  Books: — 

Cookery  with  a  Chafing  Dish.     By  Thos.  J.  Mur- 
ray.    New  York:     Frederick   A.    Stokes   Co: 
1891. 
The  Modern  Cook  Book.     By  Mrs.   T.  J.   Kirk- 

patrick:     1891. 
The    Peerless   Cook   Book.     By  D.   A.   Lincoln- 
Boston:     Roberts  Brothers:     1 89 1. 
Peterson's    National   Cook    Book.     Philadelphia: 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co:     1891. 
Thoughts   from  Earnest  Women.     Arranged  by  the 
Women's  Literary  Club,  New  York.     Syracuse: 
C.  W.  Bardeen  &  Company:     1891. 
Doctor    Pick's     French    Method.      By  Doctor    E. 

Pick.     Ibid. 
First      Lessons      in    Arithmetic.     By    Andrew     J. 
Rickoff.     New  York:     American  Book  Company. 
Elementary      English.       By     John      D.    Wilson. 

Syracuse:     C.  W.  Bardeen:     189 1. 
Schoolroom   Classics.     By  F.  Louis   Soldan.     Ibid. 
Papers   on    School   Issues  of  the  Day.      9-1 1.     By 
C.  W.  Bardeen.     Ibid. 
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The  Taxpayer  and  the  Township  System.     Ibid.  Barbour's  Prize  Needlework  Series.     New  York: 
The  Teacher — As  he  Should  be.     Ibid.  Barbour  Bros.  Company:     1891. 
Cow  ell's  Time  Chart  of  the  World.     The  Chart  Different  New  Testament  Views  of  Jesus.     Bos- 
Publishing  Company.  ton:     American  Unitarian  Association. 


Prompt-Safe-Certain 


Rapidly 


Dissolve 


Speedily 


Assimilate 


Constipation 
Dyspepsia 
Biliousness 
Headache 


The  delicate  sugar  -  coating  of  . 
AYER'S  Pills  dissolves  immedi- 
ately, on  reaching  the  stomach,  and 
permits  the  fjull  strength  of  the 
ingredients  to  be  speedily  assimi- 
lated ;  hence,  every  dose  is  ef- 
fective. AYER'S  Pills  are  the 
most  popular,  safe,  and  useful  aperient  in  pharmacy. 
They  have  no  equal  as  a  cathartic,  stomachic,  or  anti- 
bilious  medicine.  Physicians  everywhere  recommend 
them  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  constipation,  dyspep- 
sia, biliousness,  sick  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  colds, 
chills,  fevers,  and  rheumatism.  They  are  carefully 
put  up  both  in  vials  and  boxes,  for  home  use  and  export. 

"I  have  been  using  Ayer's  Pills  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  both  personally  and  in  my  practice,  with  the 
best  possible  results,  and  recommend  them  in  cases  of 
chrome  diarrhoea,  knowing  their  efficiency  from  per- 
sonal experience,  they  having  cured  when  other  med- 
icines failed."— S.  C.  Webb,  M.  D.,  Liberty,  Miss. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills 

■^  Prepared  by  Dr.  J    C.  Ayer  &  Co  .  Lowe'l    Mass 

Every   Dose   Effective. 


For 

Kidney 
Pains 

Use  one  of 
Dr.  Grosvenor's  famous 

BELL-CAP-SIC 

PLASTERS. 


25  Cents. 

All    Druggists, 
OR 

J.  M.  Grosvenor 
&Co.t 

BOSTON. 


&ALIGRAPH. 


It  combines  great  simplicity  with 
great  durability,  and  remains  easily 
first  of  all  typewriters. 

Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Information. 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Branch  Officer:  237  Broadway,  New  York 

14.  W.  4th   St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
1003  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH      FACTORY.     COVENTRY,     ENGLAND. 

OFFICE  SUPPLY  CO.,  310  Market  Street,  S.  F.,  Agents. 
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Which— Man  or  Shirt? 

Has    the    man    grown,    or   has    the   flannel 
shrunk  ?     Usually,  the  shirt  is  to  blame.      No, 
not   that,    either — but    the    way    it's 
washed. 

Flannels  "ought  to  be  washed  with 
Pearline.  If  you're  buying  new  ones, 
start  right.  Have  them  washed  only 
with  Pearline  (direction  on  every 
k\  v/  package)  and  they  won't  shrink. 
■*  As  for  the  old  ones,  Pearline  can't 
make  them  any  larger,  but  begin  with  it  at  once  and  it  will  keep  them 
from  growing  smaller.  It  will  keep  them  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  washboard,  too. 


Danger 


As  one  wash  is  sufficient  to  ruin  flannels,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  as  to  the  use  of  the  many  imitations  which  are  being  offered 
by  unscrupulous  grocers  or  peddlers.      Pearline  is  never  peddled. 

314  JAMES   PYI.E,  Now  York. 


OUR  ANCESTORS 

had  no  conception  of  the  luxury  of  a  bath  in  a 

Porcelain  Lined   Bath  Tub.       Their     descendants, 

&\  €^3  however,     are 

daily  testifying 
to  the  fact  that 
iM%S^_  ^they  are,  beyond 
doubt,  the  most 
durable,  sani- 
tary, inviting 
and  cheapest 
tubs   ever    pro- 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  QUCeQ. 

STANDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

.  Box  628  G,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE    STOCKINGS    THAT    ARE    STAMPED 


ON    THE    TOE 

LOOK  WELL,  FIT  WELL,  WEAR  WELL, 

AND    ARE 

SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHERS. 

Tor  sale  by  the  trade  generally  and  obtainable 
direct  from  the  makers,  who  will  send  a 

POST-PAID   PARCEL   PRICE-LIST. 

FULLY  DESCRIPTIVE,  TO  ANY  APPLICANT. 


SHAW     STOCKING    CO.,    LOWELL,     MASS. 


B&HLAMP 


THE  OXL.Y 

Doable  Central-Draught  Lamp  made. 

WORLD  RENOWNED. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE 

TiH  BEST. 

Itri-lil.—  *    Light, 

Simplest  Construction, 
Handsomest  Designs, 
Finest  Finish, 

Largest  "Variety. 
Every  Lamp  Is  Stamped 

"  THe  33.  «*s  H." 

TAKE    NO    OTHER. 

SOLD   BY  LEADIIVC  HOUSES   EVERYWHERE. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BRADLEY  &  HUBBARD  MFG.  CO., 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.       Factories,  Meriden,  Ct. 


BARRY'S    TRICOPHEROUS 


'  An  elegant  dressingexquisitelyperfumed,  removes  all  impurities  from 
thescalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray  hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 
Thick,  Soft  and  Beautiful.  Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sprains, 
&c  All  Druggists  or  by  Mail,  50  cts. 

BARCLAY  &  CO.,  44  Stone  Str.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE 

HAIR 

AND 

SKIN 

ESTABLISHED  1801. 


JOSEPH  fllLLOTT'S    cold   medal, 

CTrn      orwc  PARIS- i878  &  i889 

3  I   L  L  L        rUllO.  The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens. 


liftMlMH  I  l.iiillMllirMi 


ELIXIR 
DENTIFRICE 


ESTERBROOK'S  S 


N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  MADE. 


WHEN  WAS  MY  BABY  BORN? 

If  you  will  send  us  the  name  and  address  of  any  baby  born  since 
1885,  and  a  postage  stamp,  we  will  mail  that  child  a  copy  of  "  Our 
L,ittle  Ones  and  The  Nursery,"  the  most  beautiful  magazine  in 
the  world  for  young  people. 

Russell  PublishingCo.,  196  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


mm 

cod    nuco    rr 


55  000 
SOLD 


FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Brilliant  and 
musical ;  tone  of  rare  sympathetic  quality ;  beau- 
titul  for  vocal  accompaniment.  Durably  con- 
structed of  finest  material  by  most  skilful  work- 
men. Exceptional  in  retaining  original  richness 
and  fulness  of  tone.  Require  tuning  less  often 
than  any  other  piano.  Moderate  Prices.  Rea- 
sonable Terms. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


BOSTON 

I74TREM0NT  ST 
NEW  YORK 
92  FIFTH  AVE. 


PIANOS 


ELY'S 

CREAM  BALM 

Cleanses  tlie 
Nasal  Passages, 

Allays  Pain  and 

Inflammation, 

HEALS    THE    SORES. 

Restores  the 

Senses    of    Taste    and 

Smell. 


Catarrh 

n^T"THE"T?^ 


TRY  THE  CURE  HAY"FEVER 


A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril,  and  is  agreeable. 
Price,  50  cents  at  Druggists,  or  by  mail. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


IMPERIAL  GRANUM. — The  fact  is  absolutely  unquestioned  that  during  the 
thirty  years  that  Imperial  Granum  has  been  manufactured  as  a  food  for 
children  and  invalids,  it  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  not  only  of  children  but 
of  infirm,  aged  and  delicate  persons  who  have  required  and  sought  nourishing 
and  strengthening  diet. —  The  Independent,  New  York,  March  26,  'gi. 
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IMPERIAL  GRANUM. — In  these  days  there  are  so  many  "compounds,"  "foods,"  and  other  prepara- 
tions before  the  public — many  that  are  positively  harmful — it  is  a  duty,  when  the  merits  of  a  standard 
article  are  known,  to  say  so  publicly  and  clearly.  The  IMPERIAL  GRANUM — a  medicinal  food,  not  a 
drug — has  stood  a  test  of  thirty  years  ;  and  it  stands  today  the  best  and  most  nutritive  article  of  its 
kind  ever  made.  It  does  not  make  extravagant  claims  as  being  a  cure  for  "all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to," 
but  rests  on  its  record  as  a  pure  and  honest  food,  digested  by  the  weakest  stomach,  palatable  and  nutritious. 
The  writer  endorses  it  heartily,  and  cordially  advises  every  one  of  the  paper's  subscribers,  like  himself,  never 
to  be  without  it  in  the  family.  In  his  own  experience  it  was  the  most  efficacious  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
used,  and  during  convalescence  in  two  severe  cases,  one  of  diphtheria  and  the  other  of  typhoid  fever,  it  was 
for  weeks  the  only  food  taken,  and  the  only  thing  possibly  retained  on  the  stomach.  It  is  as  efficacious  for 
adults  as  for  children,  is  simply  prepared,  and  the  cost  is  merely  nominal.  —  The  Home  Magazine, 
Washington,  J).  C. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS.  Shipping  Depot.  JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS,  NEW  YORK. 


For   Prospectus  for  1892,   see  first  advertising  pages. 

Contents  of  Recent  Overlands. 

AUGUST— 

Gold  Mining  of  Today,  with  23  illustrations,  Charles  G.  Yale. 

A  word  to  the  Wise,  with   1 1   illustrations,  Alex  F.   Oakey. 

Comments  on  the  Relief  Map  of  the  Pacific  Region,  with  maps  and  diagrams 

John  S.  Hittell. 
Bazaine's  Ghost,   Charles  J.  Mason. 
In  the  Tower  of  Dagon,  Catherine  Reed  Lockwood. 
Dragging  Her  Anchor,   II-IV,  Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
One  Life,  One  Law,  Charles  Edwin  Markham. 
Early  Days  in  Klamath,    Walter  Van  Dyke. 
An  Ecstacy  in  Yellow,  Florence  E.  Pratt. 
A  Phonograph  Phantasy,   S.  S. 
Doubts  Concerning  Evolution,  Josiah  Keep. 
The  Origin  of  Organic  Forms,  Joseph  Le  Contc. 
Senator  Gwin's    Plan    for   the  Colonization  of  Sonora,   Postscript,  Evan  J 

Coleman. 
The  Loss  of  the  Harriet. 
Jasmine,   C.  F.  S. 
The  Railway  Problem. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

SEPTEMBER— 

Trout  Fishing  in  California,  with  22  illustrations,  Ran/on   F.    \\rilson. 

The  Hoonah  Indians  Visit  Sitka,  Anna  Maxwell. 

A  Foine  Man,  E.  P.  H. 

A  Day  in  the  Redwoods  of  Lagoon  Creek,  Laura  Lyon    White. 

Dragging  Her  Anchor,   Concluded,   Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 

The  Greek  and  the  Russian  Churches,  Andrew   T.   Sibbald. 

The  Sword  of  Lewis  Gonzales,   Charles  E.  Brimblecom. 

Letters  from  Pitcairn's  Island.  Rosalind  A.    Young. 

An  Epitaph,    Wilbur  Larremore. 

Verisimilitude,  Chapter  1,  Sybil  Russell  Bogue. 

A  Pioneer's  First  Letter  Home,  C.    T.  H. 

An  Answered  Prayer,  Jean  Kenyon. 

Justicia's  Notions,  Ada  E.  Ferris. 

Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

OCTOBER— 

The  Leland  Stanford  Junior    University,  with   16  illustrations,  Milicent   W 

Shinn. 
The  Fruit  Canning  Industry,  with   17  illustrations,   Charles  S.   Greene. 
After  Death,  Ella  Higginson. 
For  Mary's  Sake,   Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
Retrospect,  Maude  Sutton. 

How  I  Didn't  Catch  the  Trout  and  Then  How  I  Did,  Imo  E.  Johnson. 
In  the  Wounded  Ward,  Leonard  Kip. 

The  Church  and  Modern  Thought,  David  Starr  Jordan.     • 
A  Singular  Lawsuit  (From  the  French),    V.  H.    T. 
The  First  Public  School  in  California,  /.   C.  Pelton. 
My  Trip  to  the  Mine,  H.  .  J. 

Verisimilitude,  Chapters  II-IV,  Sybil  Russell  Bogue. 
To  My  Mother,  /.  H. 
The  Olive  in  America,   5".  S.  Boynton. 
Rondeau,  Martha   T.    Tyler. 

The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Chinese  Army,  Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews.  (see  over.] 


Contents  of  Recent  Overlands.  continued. 

NOVEMBER— 

Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with   13  illustrations,  F.  H. 

Clark. 
Gwin    and    Seward. — A  Secret  Chapter  in  Ante-Bellum  History,    Mm.  M. 

Gwin  and  Evan  J.   Coleman. 
Coyote-that-Bites,  Frank  B.  Millard. 
A  Fool's  Errand. 

California  Horse  Farms,  with  13  illustrations. 
Our  Poppy,  John    Vance  Cheney. 
Two  Love  Songs,  Agnes  Crary. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  James  M.  ScoveL 
A  Mountain  Fire,  Rodney  Mayne. 
The  Administration  of  Law,  E.  A   Clark. 
His  Word  for  It,  Katherine  Read  Lockwood. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Statesman, — Hannibal  Hamlin,  Enoch  Knight. 
The  Bell  of  Lande-Fleurie,  Alma  Blakeman  Jones. 
Evening  in  Sunset  Land,  Ella  Higginson. 
Calvin  as  Ruler,  F.  B.  Perkins. 
Afternoon,  Irene  Hardy. 

My  Cousin's  Wedding  Dress,  Frona  Eunice   Wait. 
Some  Points  for  Californians  Contemplating  Endowments,  Milicent  W.  Shinw 

and   Charlotte  Anita   Whitney. 
Verisimilitude,  Chapters  V-VI,  Sybil  Rtissell  Bogue. 
What  is  Practical  Education  ?  Edwin  H.    Woodruff. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

DECEMBER— 

A  December  Morning  —  Illustrated  —  Charles  S.  Greene. 

Flower  and  Seed  Growing,  with  19  illustrations,  Ninetta  Fames. 

The  Defenses  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  5  illustrations,  Alvin   H.    Sydenham- 

Verisimilitude  (Concluded),  Sybil  Russell  Bogue. 

To  Philomel,  D.   W.  Ravenscrojt. 

The  Dead  Blue  River,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  maps. 

Our  Poppy  —  A  Reply,  H.  T. 

A  Christmas  in  the  Maalee  Scrub,   T.  J.  B. 

Soil  Studies  and  Soil  Maps,  E.   W.  Hilgard. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  with  7  illustrations,  Martin^tte  Kinsell. 

Contrast,  Sarah  Dyer  Hobart. 

A  $30,000  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  Fred  M.  Stocking. 

Self-Haunted,  Edith  Blunter. 

Tomorrow,  Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 

An  Incident  of  The  Gold  Bluff  Excitement,  Thomas  Gihon. 

Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

VALUE  OF  THE  OVERLAND  TO  THE  COAST. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Overland  has  been  the  chief  vehicle  of  expression  for 
the  literary  genius  of  California,  and  a  more  robust,  varied,  and  original  body  of  literature,  thaw 
is  collected  in  its  pages  one  would  not  find  in  this  country. — Pittsburg   Times. 

True  to  the  interests,  scenes,  and  traditions,  of  the  portion  of  the  Union  least  seen  and  mos? 
wondered  about  by  the  great  body  of  our  population.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  great  and 
interesting  section  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  is  no  other  means  so  convenient  and  inex- 
pensive as  successive  numbers  of  the  Overhand. — New  York  Herald. 

It  has  more  than  held  its  own,  while  others  have  started  and  failed,  both  in  the  West  and 
South.  It  is  distinctive  and  peculiar,  offering  to  a  strange  public  a  magazine  exclusively  home- 
bred in  every  department. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  solitary  literary  magazine  west  of  the  Alleghanies  that  can  rank  with  the  best  of  those 
to  the  east.  Everyone  who  has  a  just  conception  of  the  tone  of  society  in  California  must  feel  an. 
interest  in  the  success  of  such  an  influence  for  good  as  this  publication. — The  Nation,  New  York 


PERSONAL  LOVELINE  SS 

is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  so  detracts  from  the  effect  of  pleasing 
features  as  yellow  or  decayed  teeth.  Don't  lose  sight  of 
this  fact,  and  remember  to  cleanse  your  teeth  every 
morning  with  that  supremely  delightful  and  effectual 
dentifrice  FRAGRANT 

SOZODONT 

which  imparts  whiteness  to  them,  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  enamel.  The  gums  are  made  healthy  by  its  use,  and 
that  mortifying  defect,  a  repulsive  breath,  is  completely 
remedied  by  it.  SOZODONT  is  in  high  favor  with  the  fair 
sex,  because  it  lends  an  added  charm  to  their  pretty  mouths. 


FACTORY,  ' "=a3ffljp?     WAREROOMS, 

NEW    HAVEN.  *■"         NEW  YORK. 

Tested  by  Twenty-Five  years"  use,  and  with  Twenty- 
Thrkb  Thousand  persons  who,  each  owning  one, 
testify  to  their  merits  by  recommending  them  to  their 
friends.  All  parts,  including  cases,  actions,  iron- 
plates,  sounding-boards,  etc.,  are  made  by  us  in 
our  own  factory  under  our  own  patents.  Catalogue, 
with  illustrations  of  Eighteen  different  styles  sent  free 
on  application.  Special  discount  at  retail  for  intro- 
duction in  towns  not  occupied  by  cur  agents. 

THE  M  \Tlll  SIIKK  PIANO  MFG.  CO. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


■  THEIECONOMY  OF  FOOTWEAR, 

An  illustrated  Pamphlet  interesting  to  every  one  who 
wears  shoes,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  name  and  address  on 
postal  card.    Box  551,  Brockton,  Mass. 


-<§><§><§>- 


FRANK  MILLER'S 

STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 


HARNESSVDRESSIHC 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,   Fly  Nets,  Travel, 
ling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 
Gives  a  beautiful  finish,  which  will  not  peel  or  crack 
off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling. 

SOLD     BY    ALL     HARNESS     MAKERS. 


SALAD 

DRESSING 


-^>W     -NEV 


I  BANNER  LAMP 


GIVES   THE 

STEADIEST,   I  IftliT 
WH  I  TEST,  UUll  I 

RG  EST  _— ... 

COSTS  MUCH 

LESS  than 
other    lamps, 
yet  is  equal  to 
the  moat  ex- 
pensive for  prac- 
'  purposes.    Do 
not  be  put  off  with 
any  other.    If  yon  can- 
->t  ~et  them  from  your 
dealer,  write  v». 
PLUME  &  ATWOOD 
MFG'  CO., 
696   New  York.  Boston,  Chicago. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 


By 

buying  from 

us,  you  will  save  all 

intermediate  dealers 'profits, 

JOHN  WALLIS  &  CO. 


Send 

two  cents 

for  Illustrated 

Catalogue,  and  be 

convinced. 

291  Church  St.,  N.Y. 


Si|t  Henry  Thompson,  tne 
most  noteu  physician  of  Eng- 
land, says  that  more  than  half 
of  all  diseases  come  from  errors 
in  diet. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  of 
Garfield  Tea  to  319  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


GARFIELD  TEA 


Ove  r- 

cornea 
results 

<Q*J|  <>f  bad  eating;  cares  Sick  Headache;  re. 
.loiTStlie  Complexion;  cares  Constipation. 

Bo  yon  wish  10  Ckaqe  to  Advantage ? 


ARE  YOU   GROWING   A   MOUSTACHE? 

Is  it  a  thing  of  beauty?  If  not,  use  the  MOUSTACHE 
IMPROVER  —  a  simple  instrument,  40  cents  each.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  postal  note  or  stamps.  Price  to  Barbers, 
$3  per  dozen. 

O.    M.    RUSSEL  &  CO.,  5  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 

Epsevs  Fragrant  Cream. 

Cures  Chapped  Hands,  Face,  Lips,  or  any  irri- 
tation of  the  skin.  Is  a  scientific  food  and 
tonic  for  the  skin  ami  complexion.  Prevents 
tendency  to  \vi  inkles  or  ageing  of  the  skin. 
Keeps  the  face  and  hands  soft,  smooth  and 
plump. 

CELIA  CONKLIN'S  CURLING  CREAM 
warranted  to  hold  the  hair  in  curl.  Bangs 
and  Ftlzzes  Is  absolutely  harmless.  Both 
preparations  tor  sale  Dy  dealers  everywhere.  Enclose,  2 
cent  stamp  for  tree  card  ease  to  P.  15.  Keys,  406  State  St., 
Chicago.  111. 

NASSICNEE    SALE. 
EW  RAPID 
TYPEWRITER 

Former  Price  $70.00.    Price  Now  $35. 
Also  all  makes  New  and  Second 
liiinil  Typewriters.  £5.00  Type- 
writer Stands  with  drop  leaf  and 
drawer  for  $2.00.      Send  for  list  to 
A  W.GUMP  &  CO.,  Oavtoii,  Ohio 

The  Type-writer  is  Mightier  than  Pen  or  Sword. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  CRANDALL 

Is  the  best  machine  manufactured  for$so.  Work  in  sight; 
jS  kevs,  and  S.i  characters;  alignment  cannot  change, 
fj^xo  AGENTS'  COMMISSIONS.     Discount  on  first 

machine  ordered. 

The   Smith   Premier  is  the  best   type-bar  machine 
made.     Price,  $95.     Send  for  Catalogue  and  circulars,  to 
THE  IEELAND-BENEDICT  CO.  (Limited),  AGENTS, 

Binehampton,  N.  Y..TJ.  S.  A. 


ED  PINAUD  S 


y  n    Famous 
V  Perfume 
■  1      ixora 

'  w  BREON  I. 


u 


every  sense  is  embodied  in  the 
Lace  Back  Suspender.  But  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine,  with  the 
above  trade-mark.  You  couldn't 
be  hired  to  wear  any  other  after 
using  it.  If  your  dealer  don't  keep 
it  send  in  a  dollar  and  we'll  mail 
you  a  pair,  but  try  the  dealer 
first.  None  genuine  without  the 
above  stamp. 

Luce  Back  Suspender  Co., 
5"  Frince  Struct,  N.  Y. 


wantihebest, 
The  best  in 


I  HOLIDAY  PUDDINGS 

GET  THE  BEST^WHY? 


Perfectly  Pure. 
Slost  I>elicioun, 


I  "equaled  Strength. 
Must  .Economical. 


C0LI0NS 

V*  CINNAMON  I  BSELEcrg  I  VANILLA  lLJIT« 


CLOVE  -NUTMEG 
CELERY-PEACH 
WINT€RGREEN 


UAM.GINGER. 


SELEGMAVORS 


Real  War  Scenes.  g£j&^£,sft 

the  front"  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Photogra- 
phers during  our  great  war,  1861-65.  Battle- 
fields, Batteries,  Regiments,  the  Dead  on  the 
Field  just  as  they  fell,  the  Wounded,  the 
Hospitals,  the  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  &c,  &c. 
More  than  six  thousand  negatives.  A  wonder- 
fully interesting  collection.  We  sell  these  War 
Photographs.  We  give  public  exhibitions.  We 
want  agents  all  over  the  country  to  sell  these 
War  Photographs  and  give  exhibitions.  It  pays 
well.  It  is  a  pleasant  business.  We  do  not  send 
free  sample  views.  Call  at  our  office  and  see  the 
scenes,  or  send  to  us  for  a  descriptive  catalogue. 
The  War  Photograph  &  Exhibition  Company. 

No.  21  Linden  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FRANKLIN  II.  HOUGH,  Wash- 
ington, I),  c.    No  attorney's  fee  until 

patent   is    obtained.     Write    for    In- 
ventor's Guide. 


WOODBURY'S  FACIAL  SOAP 

For  the  Skin,  Scalp  and  I  omplexton.  The 
result  of  20  years' experience.  For  sale  at 
Druggists  or  sent  by  mail,  floe,  a  Sample 
Cake  ami  128  page  Book  on  Dermatology  and 
Beauty ,  Illustrated ;  on  Skin, Scalp,  Nervous 
ami  Blood  Diseases  and  their  treatment,  sent 
sealed  on  receipt  of  io<-.;  also  Disfigure 
en  ts  like  Birth  Marks,  Moles.  Warts.  India  1 11k 
(1  Powder  Marks.  Scare,  Fittings,  Redness  of 
~?=-     Nose,  Superfluous  Hair,  Pimples,  Ac,  removed. 

J3HN    H.  WOODBURY.   DERMAT0L0GICAL    INSTITUTE, 
1*5  West  -1  -iwl  Street ,  New  York  City. 

Consultation  free,  at  office  or  by  letter.    Open  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


ED  PINAUD'S 

FAMOUS  PERFUME,£l°£Klh 


:::::    MADE  *  FROM    : 
•THE   BEST  OF   WEBS     ; 
:::;METAL  TRIMMINGS;;^ 
WARRANTED  NOT  TO  ROSff 
ALL  PARTS  DOUBLE  STITCHED, 


>  f  ar  w*tw  ww   »im  ■' 


~  — -it    -— »-  -  -■»»»— ^  -«-! 


ONLY    ONE 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 


nv   <r?fi  y*TO   «Fi»r»n  fiir  ^»  ■< 


\  Which  Can't  Cut  the  Stocking.^ 


I -■"  .-m.~*.m.mM+m^ 


j  All  Others  are  Dangerous  Substitutes.  \ 


Is  Identified  by  ROUNDED  RIB  ON  HOLDING 
EDCES  with    WARREN   stamped   upon   end   of 


fastener. 


FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE.    [ 


Thp  Wlllor  March    for  the  P'ano,  by   Direc- 

ine  inner  marcn,  tor  Chr  bach;  s  pages, 

worth  $1.00,  free  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  10  cents. 

WILIER  MFG.  CO.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
W/Ht  Funny,  transparent  riiruNete.,  nndniir  agcnt'i 


F 

I    fall, 
|     ulari  i 


AT  fy  FOLKS* 

■nOWfnMBIWJMHBBn 

usin  ;  "A-nti  .CorpuF  ene  l*.Us"  lose  lolbs.  a 

til.  7  hey  cause'  jo  sickness ,  contain  no  poison  and  never 

tell.    Sol  1  by  Drug, 'istsevervv /here  or  sent  bv  mail.    Parta 

ulars  (>ei  led)  4c     "WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO..  Phila.,  IT 

\A/ATPUpC  AT  HALF  PRICE.  Delivered 
lift  I  UllLO        Free.      Subject    to    Approval. 

NO  PAYMENT  REQUIRED  TILL  ACCEPTED.  Grasp 
this  opportunity.  Send  for  circular.  Name  Magazine. 
NATIONAL,    WATCH    CO.,    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CM)  APuc  book  of  agent's  sample  cards,    Juat  out. 
im/Sff  incut  ever  Umieil.     Send  V  cents  for  I'ontaee. 

W^t^ JD  Mammoth  OleOEraphj  Free.     Haverfiold  Pub.  Co..  Cadii.  Onto. 


PATENTS 


oO-page  book  free. 
W.  T.  Fitzgerald, 
"Washington,  I).  C. 


lOO  The  Latest  Guide  to  Entertain  Friends.  Co- 
PAELOR  nundrums, Forfeits,  Parlor  Magic,  etc.  Price 
GAMES.    25  cents.        FORD  PUB,  CO.,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


PlAYSre 


Dialogues,    Speakers 
Club  and  Parlor 


for  School, 

Catalogue    free. 

DENISON,   Publisher,    Chicago. 


US£J 


lOCSllk  Fringe  Envelope  etc..  Cards  with 

[ZDnaME  ON  ALL  ONLY  SIX  CRST3.  AND  BIO  32  PAOE  8AM- 
PLKHOOK  fEEE.  CAPITAL  CAED  CO..    COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


Society  Notes. 


At  a  recent  swell  wedding  the  bride  received 
.a  handsome  diamond  brooch  and  other  beauti 
ful  pieces  of  Dorflinger's  Cut  Glass. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Positive  rnrn.  Pample  i-irk- 
aKK  rrvebyinaiL  W.UDAY, 
23  West  12th  BU,  N.  V   City. 


-MAIIJ 


Including  Sample  Books,  Nov- 
elties, Pictures,  Magazines,  Let* 
ters,Papers,etc.,eacli  with  YOUR 
address  boldly  prinledonwrap- 
pers.  you'll  receive  more  choice 
reading  and  heaviest  mail  of 
any  one  at  your  town :  also  in- 
sert your  address  for  12  mos. 
in  our  GUARANTEED  Directory 
that  goes  whirling  daily  to  Mfrs 
and  Pub's  all  over  the  world ; 
500  Eumined  labels  in  2  col- 
with  your  address  boldly 
printed  on  each.The  entire  lot  postpaid  to  YOU  for  only 
25  cts.,  ifvousend  yot'K  prrmanent address to-dav. 
GUMMED  ADDRESS  CO.,  No.   8661,  Phih..  Pa. 


DIXON'S 


PENCILS 


AMERICAN 

GRAPHITE 

Are  unequal ed  for  smooth,  tough  leads. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Over 
land  Magazine,  and  send  16c.  in  stamps  to  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for 
samples  worth  double  the  money. 

jDoWtoEirs 

I  Cat  Glass 

|f  or  the  table  is  Perfection 

2        C.   Dorflinger  &  Sons,   New  York. 

BLAIR'S    PILLS. 

Great  English  Remedy  for  Gout 
and  Rheumatism. 

Sure,  Prompt  and  Effective. 

Large  Box  34,  Small  14  Pills 
At  all  Druggists  and 

224  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

for  our  list  of  19  Cata. 
logs  of  Music  and 
Musical  Instruments. 

W.  Story.  26  Central  St..Boston.  Mass 


tlflCC     SAYS    8HE  CAS50T    SET!    HOW 

If  9rC     YOU  DO  IT  FOR   T1IK    HONEY. 

tj  I  O  Bays  a  $65.0!)  Improved  Oxford  Singer 

P I JL  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working     leli- 

ble,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andheavy 

rork,with  a  complete  set  of  the  latest  improved 

attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  6 

years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factorv.and  save  dealers 

and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

ORB  UFO.  i'OJU'ANY,  DEFT  XII  UUICAUO,  ILL. 

S'hese  two  rin  jts ondiieeiit's \>\c rfS^ESSSfc 
ook  of  samD.e  card*  <U>l.Y.,twJ  &£^§Sz2h£ 
eents.  Runner  Card  Co..Cadiz.O  <3B2££J' "" 


£—>    m  mm.  ma  ■%  SPARKLING    CHAMPAGNE 
/TV,  I  I  Cider,     FERMENTED    and 

!■  U    UNFERMENTED    Cider, 
I  CIDER  SYRUP  and  CIDER 
■   »  B  mW  ■■  I  m  VINEGAR,  of  highest  possi- 
T^JP  ■■■■^^■1  ble    Strength    and    Purity. 
Address  CLEVELAND  CIDER  CO.jUNIONVILLE,  LAKE  CO.  OHIO. 


MORE  MONEY  IS  MADE 


Every  year  by  agents  working  for  us  than  for  any  other 
Company;  why  don't  you  make  some  ot  it?  our  circulars 
•which  we  send  free  will  tell  you  how.  We  pay  salary  or 
commission  as  party  prefers,  and  want  you  now. 
OUTFIT  PJS.EK.  Address  at  once, 
Standard  Silver  "Ware  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR     1892. 

rf  culture  that  lacks  science  is  a  one-sided  culture, 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  the  one  periodical  that  gives  access  to  the  scientific  culture  of  kthe 
time,  and  it  will  in  the  future  represent  scientific  thought  and  achievement  even  more  fully' than  it  has  i» 
the  past. 

Volumes  XL  and  XLI.     The  valuable  series  of  illustrated  articles  on" 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  SINCE  COLUMBUS, 

now  running  in  the  Monthly,  will  be  continued  into  the  coming  year.  There  have  already  been  published 
three  articles  on  The  Woolen  Manufacture,  by  S.  N.  D.  North  ;  four  articles  on  The  Making  of 
Iron  and  two  on  The  Making  of  Steel,  by  W.  F.  Dureee.  The  first  of  two  articles  on  Amer- 
ican Pottery  appears  in  the  December  number.  All  of  these  are  profusely  illustrated;  and  similar  papers 
on  The  Cotton  Manufacture,  by  Edward  Atkinson  and  Gen.  W.  F.  Draper  ;  Piano-Making,  by 
Daniel  Spillane  ;  Glass-Making,  by  Prof.  C.  Hanford  Henderson  ;  and  on  The  Leather,  Silk, 
Paper,  Agricultural  Machinery,  and  Ship-building  Industries  will  appear  in  course. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  will  continue  his  incisive  Lessons  from  the  Census.  Dr.  Andrew 
D.  White  will  contribute  some  concluding  papers  on  The  Warfare  of  Science,  and  there  will  be  occa- 
sional articles  from  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  and  from  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  the  Stanford 
University. 

The  other  contents  of  the  coming  numbers  can  not  be  definitely  announced  at  this  time,  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  contributions  may  be  inferred  from 

SOME  OF  THE  AKTIOLES  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 


The    Storage    OF    Electricity   (illustrated),    Prof. 

Samuel  Sheldon. 
The  Decline  of   Rural  New  England,  Prof.  A. 

N.  Currier. 
Cultivation  of  SlSAL  in  THE  BAHAMAS  (illustrated), 

./.  /.  Northrop,  Ph.  D. 
Koch's  Method  of  Treating  Consumption,  G.  A. 

Heron,  M.  D. 
Street-Cleaning    in    Large   Cities,  Gen.  Emmons 

Clark. 
Professor   Huxley  on  the  War  Path,  The  Duke 

of  A  rgyll. 
Sketch  of  Daniel  G.  Brinton  (with  Portrait),  C.  C. 

Abbott. 
Some    (James    of    the    Zuni    (illustrated),    John    G. 

Owens. 


Our  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Prof.  C. 
L.  Parsons. 

The   Colors   ok    Letters,   President    David   Starr 
Jordan . 

Dress  and  Adornment  (illustrated),  Prof.  Frederick 

Starr.     Four  articles. 

Professor  Huxley  and   the  Swine  Miracle,  W. 

E.  Gladstone. 
Illustrations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Controversial 

Method,  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley. 

The  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  John  Fiske. 
Limits  of  State  Duties,  Herbert  Spencer. 
UNIVERSITY  Extension,  Prof  C.  Hanford  Henderson. 
Some  of  the  Possibilities  of   Economic    Botany, 
Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale. 


Twenty  years  ago  our  first  number  was  issued  with  the  following  statement  :  "  The  POPULAR  Science 
Monthly  has  been  started  to  help  on  the  work  of  sound  public  education,  by  supplying  instructive  articles 
on  the  leading  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  will  contain  papers,  original  and  selected,  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  from  the  ablest  scientific  men  of  different  countries,  explaining  their  views  to  non-scientific 
people."  This  task  has  grown  larger  and  more  important  with  the  continual  growth  of  science,  and  the 
scope  anil  resources  of  the  Monthly  have  been  correspondingly  widened.  No  pains  will  be  spared  for  its 
adecpiate  performance  in  the  future. 


EDITED  BY  WILLIAM  JAY  YOUMA.NS. 

$5.00  a  year ;  50  cents  a  number. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  1,  3  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Littell's  Living  Age. 

Jan.  1, 1892,  The  Living  Age  en- 
ters upon  its  192d  Volume. 

It  has  met  with  constant  com- 
mendation and  success. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE, 

it  gives  more  than 

lliree  and  a  Quarter  Thousand 

double -column  octavo  pages  of 
reading  matter  yearly.  It  presents 
in  an  inexpensive  form,  consider- 
ing its  great  amount  of  matter, 
^with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly 
issue,  :i*nd  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  at- 
tempted. 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel 

and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical, 

and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body 

of  Foreign  periodical  Literature, 

It  is  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader, 
as  the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE 
compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  literature,— 
indispensable  because  it  embraces  the  productions 
of  the 

ABLEST    LIVING    WRITERS 

in  all   branches  of  Literature.  Science,  Politics,  and 
Art. 

Opinions. 

"  If  a  cultured  stranger  from  another  world  were  to 
And  himself  in  this  one,  and  were  to  make  a  study  of 
our  literary  advantages,  he  would  be  impressed  espe- 
cially, we  are  confident,  by  the  abundance,  variety 
and  high  average  quality  of  the  contents  of  Littell's 
Living  AGE." — The  Congregationalist,  Boston. 

"There  is  but  one  Living  Age,  though  many  have 
essayed  imitations.  While  their  intent  has,  no 
doubt,  been  worthy,  they  have  lacked  that  rare  dis- 
criminating judgment,  that  fineness  of  acumen,  and 
that  keen  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true 
excellence,  which  make  Littell's  Liviwg  Age  the 
incomparable  publication  that  it  is." — Christian  at 
Work,  New  York. 

"  It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the 
time." — The  Churehman,  New  York. 

"  He  who  subscribes  for  a  few  years  to  it  gathers  a 
choice  library,  even  though  he  may  have  no  other 
books." — New  York  Observer. 

"Certain  it  is  lhat  no  other  magazine  can  take  its 
place  in  enabling  the  busy  reader  to  keep  up  with 
current  literature." — Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

"  It  has,  in  the  half  century  of  its  existence,  fur- 
nished its  host  of  readers  with  literature  the  best  of 
the  day,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  educate  and  stimulate 
♦he  intellectual  faculties,  and  create  tastes  and  de- 
sires for  loftier  attainments.  The  foremost  writers 
of  the  time  are  represented  on  its  pages." — Presbyterian 
Banner,  Pittsburgh, 

"  For  the  amount  of  reading  contained,  the  sub- 
scription is  extremely  low." — Christian  Advocate,  Nash- 
ville. 

"The  fields  of  fiction,  biography,  travel,  science, 
poetry,  criticism,  and  social  and  religious  discussion 
all  come  within  its  domain." — Boston  Journal. 

"  It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it 
never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page." — New  York 
Tribune. 

"To  read  it  is  itself  an  education  in  the  course  of 
modern  thought  and  literature." — Buffalo  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

"  Coming  weekly,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
monthly  magazines  and  reviews."— San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

"  In  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  best  cur- 
rent literature,  the  pioductot  the  best  writers  of  the 
day,  it  stands  unrivalled."  —  Canada  Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

Published  weekly  at  S8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage, 
or  for  $10.50,  The  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the 
American  $4  monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly  or  Bazar) 
will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid :  or,  for  $9.50,  The 
Living  Age  and  Tlie  Overland  Monthly,  or  Scribner's 
Magazine,  or  the  SI.  Nicholas. 

Rates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  more 
than  one  other  periodical  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion. 

Sample  copies  of  The  Living  Age  15  cents  each. 

Address  I. IT  1 1  II.  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
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THE  TRESTLE   BOARD 

A  MONTHLY  MASONIC  MAGAZINE. 
SI. OO  per  annum  in  advance. 

Trestle  Board  Association,  408  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  will  send  "  Overland 
Monthly"  and  "Trestle  Board  "  for  $3.75 
per  year. 

An  Old  Nursejbr  Children. 
mrs.winslows 

Soothing  Syrup, 

'  FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHING,  ' 

Should  always  be  used  for  Children  while  Teething. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Diarrhoea.  

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A   BOTTLE. 


greakfast  foods 

THEJOHMT.CUTTINGCO,\S0LEAGENTS 


Pure  spices  are  indispensable  to  good  cook- 
ing and  good  living,  and  yet  there  is  no  article 
of  food  that  presents  greater  inducements  for 
adulteration  than  spices,  as  it  can  be  done  in  a 
number  of  ways  that  almost  defy  detectiou. 
Under  the  "Gauntlet  Brand"  label  of  E.  R. 
Durkee  &  Co.,  New  York,  you  can  always  ob- 
tain Ground  Spices  that  are  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely pure.  This  old  and  trust-worthy  house 
warrant  all  spices  packed  under  their  name  to 
ba  absolutely  pure,  always  full  weight,  and  to 
excel  in  strength,  flavor  and  cleanliness.  After 
you  have  given  them  atrial,  you  will  be  satisfied 
that  you  have  used  the  finest  quality  of  goods 
that  skill,  experience  and  honesty  can  produce. 

E.  R.  Durkee  &  Co.  's  Salad  Dressing  is  an 
exquisite  table  delicacy,  too  well  known  to  need 
comment. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED     1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first  class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The      Semi- Weekly     Bulletin  is  the  regular  Weekly 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

jg*~THE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns 
of  the  interior  at  15  cents  per  week. 

Daily,  by  mail  or  express,       -         -       per  year,  $6.00 
Weekly  alone,       -  -  1.50 

Weekly,  with  dally  of  Friday,         -  2.00 

Parts  of*  a  year  in  proportion. 

ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 
San  Francisco  Bulletin   Co. 

No.   622    Montgomery  Street,  San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Eastern  office  No.   90  Potter  Building,  New  York  City. 


"GO  WEST,  YOUNG  MAN;  GO  WEST." 

Secure  a  home  in  the  new  State  of  Washington  NOW,  while  land  can  be 

bought  cheap. 

THE   GRAND   MOUND   LAND   COMPANY, 

ok  Grand  Mound,  Thurston  County,  Washington. 

Is  now  offering  lots  in  that  young  and  growing  city  at  low  prices  and  on  easy 
terms  to  settlers.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  prairie  on  the  bank  of  the 
Chehalis  River,  near  the  mound  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name,^nd  is  directly 
on  the  three  lines  of  railroad  connecting  Puget  Sound  ports  with  Grays  Harbor 
and  the  Columbia  River.  Unequaled  transportation  facilities  are  thus  afforded 
to  settlers  in  the  town. 

The  country  abounds  in  Timber,  Coal,  Iron  and  Copper.  The  forests  are 
alive  with  game  and  the  rivers  are  filled  with  the  finest  salmon. 

They  also  offer  land  near  the  city  in  Five  and  Ten- Acre  Tracts — prairie, 
timber  or  bush,  to  suit. 

These  Lands  are  among  the  best  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  are  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale  in  small  tracts. 

New  towns  in  this  new  country  build  up  very  rapidly,  and  the  opportunities 
are  great  for  the  early  buyers  to  DOUBLE  and  even  QUADRUPLE  their  money  in  a 
short  time. 

Buy  now,  while  prices  are  low. 
For  further  information,  address 

FRED    W.  STOCKING,   Grand  Mound,  Thurston  Co.,  Wash. 

"Its  crisp  and  fresJi  text  is  almost  as  good  as  a  visit  to  the  country  T  _N  v  Tribune 

Garden  and  Forest. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED.      WEEKLY.     FIFTH    YEAR. 

Is  acknowledged  throughout  the  world  to  be  the  leading  American" 
authority  in  the  field  of  Horticulture,  Landscape  Art  and  Forestry.  It 
is  continental  in  its  range,  dealing  with  the  care  and  management  of 
gardens  under  the  conditions  of  climate,  etc.,  peculiar  to  America.  Its 
contents  include  descriptions  of  new  plants,  information  and  advice  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  planting  and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  country  seats, 
parks  and  rural  scenery,  with  vigorous  editorial  discussion  of  all  subjects 
embraced  in  the  scope  of  the  paper. 


Its  arrival  is  the  coming  of  a  wise  and  intelligent 
and  entertaining  friend,  who  enables  ns  to  live  more 
happily  because  more  harmoniously  with  nature. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 

Its  character  is  at  once  dignified  and  pleasing,  and 
its  contents  are  scholarly  and  scientific  in  the  exact 
sense.— Chicago  Evening  Journal. 


Every  number  is  filled  with  scientific  information, 
beautiful  illustrations  and  articles  of  interest  as  well  as 
literary  taste. —  The  Churchman. 

It  has  been  influential  to  a  marked  degree  on  the 
press  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  serious  issues  now 
pressing  for  the  salvation  of  forests  at  the  head  of  water 
courses. — Springfield  Republican. 


$4.00  a  year.     Send  for  specimen  copy  and  net  clubbing  rates  with  other  periodicals. 

New  Subscriptions  to  Garden  and  Forest  for  1892  and  The  Overhand  Monthly,  together,  $5.25. 

GARDEN  AND  FOREST  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


WHAT  THE   WEEKLY 

ILLUSTRATED  AMERICAN 


HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  THE   PICTORIAL.   PRESS. 


Great     Illustrations,    Great    Articles,    and    a    Weekly 
Epitome  of  the    History  cf   Nations. 


NEWSPAPER     AND     MAGAZ1NK     IN    ONE. 


The  Illustrated  American  lias  safely  established 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  pictorial  press,  and  the  best 
assurance  of  its  excellence  in  the  future  is  to  point  to  its 
achievements  in  the  past. 

What  class  of  the  community  remains  unsatisfied  ? 
And  all  that  The  Illustrated  American  has  hitherto 
done  is  merely  a  guarantee  of  what  it  means  to  do.  It 
has  surprises  for  its  readers  which  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  disclose.  We  will  only  say  that  the  year  will  be 
rich  in  pleasure  to  those  who  subscribe  to  this  unique 
publication. 

AN  AMERICAN  PAPER  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


iL  Beautiful  and  Valuable  Additinn  to 
the  Library  Table. 

Price,  25  Cents.  $ro.oo  per  Year. 

$5.00  Six  Months. 

Illustrated  American  Publishing  Co., 

13  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


THE    MONTHLY 

ILLUSTRATED  AMERICAN 


The    Richest  and   Cheapest   Illustrated 
Magazine  in  the  World. 


ONE  DOLLAR— 32  PAGES.— ONE  YEAR. 


It  contains  no  less  than  thirty-two  pages  of  selected 
matter,  historical  Sketches,  Descriptive  Articles,  Bio- 
graphical Notes,  Travels  in  Foreign  Lands,  Scenes  on 
Sea  and  Shore,  Celebrities,  Men  of  the  Day,  Useful 
Hints,  Articles  on  instructive,  amusing,  and  entertain- 
ing topics. 

illustrations  on  almost  every  page.  More  than  in  any 
Magazine.     Excel  all  in  beauty. 

Printed  from  the  cleanest  and  clearest  type  ;  printed 
on  the  finest  and  best  paper  ;  printed  by  the  best  printer 
in  the  United  States ;  and  printed  to  supply  every 
American  home  with  the  handsomest  American  maga- 
zine in  the  world  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Our  Portrait  Gallery  ot  Famous  Men  and  Women  will 
in  itself  be  worth  a  year's  subscription.  Our  pictures  of 
dramatic,  musical,  and  literary  celebrities,  as  well  as  our 
masterpieces  of  modern  painters,  reproduced  with  photo- 
graphic truthfulness,  cannot  be  bought  singly  for  the 
price  of  one  number. 

Send  one  dollar  and  get  the  monthly  for  a  year  ;  you 
will  receive  in  twelve  issues  a  handsome  volume  of 
nearly  400  pages,  copiously  illustrated. 

CANVASSERS    WANTED. 

Commissions  from  20  to  50  per  cent 


11  'rite  for  further  information  and  Sample 
Copies. 

The  Illustrated  American  Pub.  Co. 

Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND     SHIPPING     LIST. 

DAILY TERMS,   PER  ANNUM,   $6.00. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 
The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  shipping  bound  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber  and  marine  insurance  news  are  special 
features. 

WEEKLY   COMMERCIAL    NEWS^  AND    INSURANCE    RECORD. 

TERMS $2.60    PER    ANNUM. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 
The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Reviewing 
all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,         THE  COMMERCIAL   PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


Francisco, 


COMMERCIAL    AND     REAL     ESTATE     REVIEW. 
Montgomery     Block.  Sari 

MOOTHLY,    ,$5.00   PER  YSAB. 

The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  Subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  So,  Montgomery  Block. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHRONICLE 


Leading  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Coast! 
Tie  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

Is  sent  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
British  Columbia  and  Mexico,   postpaid. 

One  Year,  for $6  70 

6  Months,     "    3  33 

The  WEELKY  CHRONICLE 


Star  Weekly  Newspaper  ot  the  Pacific  Coast ! 

Containing  12  pages  of  News,   Literature  and  General  In- 
formation ;   also  a  Magnificent  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,   Canada,  British  Columbia, 
and  Mexico,  postage  paid. 

One  Year,  for $1  go 

6  Months,     "    75 

Address  all  orders  to 

M.    H.    DE   YOUNG,   Proprietor, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


rE^TABLI5HMENTOF-TH&COU/ym^ 


INGrWlMGEOHALl- 
•PURPOSES  .AND  BY 
ALL  K^NOV/hl  METHODS^ 

IVES  PROCES5-J5^ocks^thl 

OUR 5PECIALTT"  Or  HNE ILLUSTRATING. 


See  Specimens  of  Our  Engraving  in  this  Publication. 

California  Orchard  and  Farm 

A  JOURNAL    OF  RURAL    INDUSTRY. 
Monthly,  $1.00  a  Year.        Address,  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Sample  copy  10  cents.  416  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


V 


is  a  friend 
that  will  wear 
itself  out  in 
il our  service 

Take  no  Substitutes 
Enoch  Morgan's  Sons  Co. 


l*0^*^^ 


SApoL1° 


Sore  Throat 

Lameness 

Sore  Ey< 

Soreru 

Cat; 

Bn 

Bi 

Cul 

Piles 

Female 

Complaints" 

Rheumatism 

AND  ALL 

Inflammation 

Sold  only  \n  our  own  bottles.    All  druggists. 
POND'S  EXTRACT  CO., 76 5th  Ave., N.Y. 


toMMimVHtote? 


HA5  RECEIVEDTHE  HIGHEST  OFFICIAL 
RECOGNITION  AND 1$  UNIVERSALLY 
ACCORDED  THE  FIRST  PLACE  A^  A 


*V 


DELIGHTFUL*  HYGIENIC 


P^RlPOT^ 


s* 


Baby-Skin 


No  fine  lady  or  grown-up  girl  has  a  skin  like  a 
baby's — not  quite. 

All  toilet  soaps  but  Pears'  have  ■  alkali  in  them 
probably. 

Babies  get  washed  with  these  soaps ;  their  tender  skins 
are  made  rough  and  red  and  sore;  and  yet  the  force 
of  nature  resists ;  there  is  no  skin  like  the  velvety  baby- 
skin. 

Have  n't  you  seen  a  girl  or  woman  catch  .  sight  of 
a  dainty  baby  and  break  into  smiles  all  over  her  face  ? 
and,  if  publicity  does  not  forbid,  you  have  seen  her  rush 
to  the  little  stranger,  seize  his  hands  and  toes,  and  go 
into   raptures   over   the   pink   and    softness ! 

That's  the  charm  of  baby-skin;  not  of  the  baby — 
nobody  goes    for   a   pimply  baby. 

Every  woman  whose  place  in  the  world  permits,  and 
every  man  (though  men  are  not  supposed  to  tell  of  it) 
wants,  in  proper  measure,  a  baby-skin,  liven  the  col- 
lege  athlete   is    not   exempt. 

Let  them  use  Pears'  Soap,  which  is  nothing  but  soap ; 
pure    soap,  which   is    nothing    but    Pears'. 

We  all  have  a  baby-skin,  unless  it  is  eaten  away  by 
alkali.  Soap  will  find  it.  Nothing  but  soap  will  find  it. 
It  may  be  well  disguised — Pears'   Soap  will  find  it. 


721-725  Market  Street. 
HEADQUARTERS  LITERATUR1  AKT- 


\Vjr   THE  HISTORY  COMPANY,  ' 

Ak,  Dioa,  Pianos,  Electrical  r 

Editorial  rooms,  Printing,  Engravis 

Photography,  Rooks  and  Stationery.   r.sjms 


"fitwlia 


No  Free  Soda— but  Extra  Cream. 


Contains    EXTRA     CREAM  inst.ad    of   FREE 
SODA    and    POTASH,    which    remove    the 
natural    oil  from    the    skin,    hair,  and 
nails,    and   shrivel   them    up,    thus 
causing     premature      grayness, 
baldness,  ivrinklts,   and  stri- 
ated nails.     De- alkalized 
and  de-hydrated. 

DOES  NOT  ])HV  and  SHRIVEL  THE  SKIN, 

IIAIK    AND  !> TAILS!!!! 
The  Soap  recommended  by  the  London  LANCET  and 
medical  press  of  Great  Britain. 
Pamphlet  showing  ••  Evil  Effects  of  Soaps,"  Free. 

BLONDEATJ  &  Cie.,  73  &  75  Watts  st.,N.  Y. 

Prices,  15,25,55  and  85caTablet.  By  leading  wholesalers 


OOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

I.Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  lias  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
i  than  three  times  the 
[strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  1$ugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen 
ing,  easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

%  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


CLABROUGH,GOLCHER  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL 

GUNS, 
FISHING 
TACKLE, 
CUTLERY, 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE 

6Q5    Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Largest   Pacific  Coast  Company, 


LAWN 

TENNIS, 
BASE  BALL, 

CRICKET. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE. 


CAPITAL 

$1,000,000,00 


\  ASSETS 

$2,750,000,00 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


Home  Office,  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  S.  W.  COR.  CALIFORNIA  andSANSOME  STS. 

San     Francisoo, 
0©-  AGENTS     THROUGHOUT     THE^UNITED     STATES.  "®R 
1).  .1.  STAPLES,  President.  WM.  J.  DUTTON,  Vice-President; 

B.   FAYMONVILLE,  Secretary. 


J.  B.  LKVIsox,  Marine  Secretary 


EEPING,  SHORTHAND, 
ENGLISH  BRANCHES, 


T\mn^m 


Life  Scholarship, 


MO   VACATIONS. 


Fares  from  San  Francisco 

CABIN  (1ST-CLASS)  STEERAGE 

HONOLULU $  75  10 f  -J.".  00 

TUTTILA 200  00 1 00  00 

. .  A  CTCK  LAN!) 200  00     100  00 

.SYDNEY '3)0  00  ...   i 

..MELBOURNE "12  50  W6-25 


Sailings  of  Through  Mail  StEamers, 

SUBJECT     TO     CHANGE. 

February  4th  and  March  3d  and  31st  '92 

LOCAL     STEAMERS     TO     HONOLULU, 

January  19,  February  10,  March  15,  '92, 

Excursions  to  tne  Sandwich  Islands. — The  splendid  3000-toii 
Steamers  ALAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZEALANDIA,  of  this 
line,  are  so  welt  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages  in 
them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that 
there  are  no  finer  specimens  of  marine  architecture  afloat.  They  have  the 
latest  and  best  improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  up  with  every 
convenience.  The  dining  saloons,  social  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc.,  iii 
finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make 
a  trip  on  one  of  these  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
expresses  it,  "  like  drifting  toward  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 
The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold— from 
65  deg.  to  90  deg.  all  the  3'ear  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion    Tickets  to    Honolulu    and   Return,    good    for  three   months,  $125, 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting 
and  enjoyable  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  g^f-  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC 
RESERVATIONS    OF    STATEROOMS    OR    BERTHS. 

£W~  For  Tickets  or  further  information,  call  011  or  address 

COMPANY'S  WHARF,  JOHN     D.    SPRECKELS    St    BROS.. 

Foot  of  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco.  fieneral  Agents 

CALIFORNIA— Winter  Season,  1891-92 


MAIL  STBAMERS 
Between 

Sim  Francisco  Honolulu 
Auckland  an     Sydney. 


ff/filJU*; 

Midwinter  Scenes  at  Hotel  del   Monte. 


RATES  FOR  BOARD  :  By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. Parlors,  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  extra.  Chil- 
dren, in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  called  to  the 
moderate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 
establishment.  The  extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 
at  the  various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 
parable Hotel  del  Monte. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


The  Attention  of  Tourists  and  Health-Seekers  is  called  to 
THE  CELEBRATED 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAL. 

America's  Famous  SUMMER  and  WINTEK  Eesort. 


ONLY  3XA    HOURS   From  SAN    FRANC'SCO 

By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Intending  Visitors  to  California  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  the  choice  of  the  "  Sunset,"  "  Central," 
or  "  Shasta  "  Routes.  These  three  routes,  the  three 
main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  of  California,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
reveal  wonders  of  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  E.  HAWLEY, 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  j^j  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

CEQE3E  SCHONEWALD,  Manager  Hotel  Del  Monte, 

Monterey,  California. 


REMOVAL— SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY    (Clay 
to  N.  W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sutter  Streets. 


Street   Bank)    HAS    REMOVED 


UNIQUE 
AMONG 
NEWSPAPERS. 


The  Examiner  is  the  only  newspaper  in  the  world  that 
issues  to  advertisers  and  all  parties  interested  a  pass  admitting  them 
to  all  departments,  including  press  and  mail  rooms  and  the  sub- 
scription and  agents  books;  inviting  them  to  satisfy  themselves 
fully  that  the  circulation  of  the  various  issues  of  the  paper  is  exactly 
what  the  sworn  affidavits  of  the  publisher  show  it  to  be.  If  you 
have  not  received  one  of  these  passes  address  the  Business  Mana- 
ger of  the  Examiner,  San  Francisco. 


SEND 

FOR  A 

PASS. 


THE  PACIFIC 

Represents  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  Western  shore. 

It  is  the  oldest  paper  on  the 
Coast,  being  now  in  its  forty- 
first   year. 

It  keeps  fully  up  with  the 
thought  of  the  day  and  with 
the  movements  among  the 
men   of  our  time. 

$2. BO  per  year,  in  advance. 

Address,  THE     PACIFIC, 

7   Montgomery  Avenue. 


Office  Supplies 


fmSmmmmmz£?it=?*> 


WHEN  YOU  TRADE 

CASH  FOR  GOODS,  do  you  demand  an  invoice  ? 

WHEN  YOU  EXCHANGE 

GOODS  FOR  CASH,  have  you  an  equal  safeguard  to  prove  that  youtr 

cash  checks  out  ?  .  • 


CAN  YOU  TELL  TO=NIGHT 

Amount  of  Cash  Sales  ? 

Amount  of  Credit  Sales  ? 

Amount  Received  on  Account,  and  from  whom  ? 

Amount  Paid  Out,  for  what  and  by  whom  ? 

How  much  Sold  of  each  kind  of  goods? 

How  much  Cash  you  should  have? 

"THE    CASHIER"' wil1  give  you  all  this  detail  in  FIVE  MINUTES. 

TO  CONTROL  YOUR  BUSINESS, 
CONTROL  YOUR  CASH. 

■     "     ■  ■  '■■■  "^ 

H.  S.  CROCKER  COMPANY, 


PACIFIC    COAST    AGENTS, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


DR.  ASA  CLARK'S  PRIVATE  HOSPITAL. 


Cue  of  the  prominent  and  praiseworthy  institutions  of  Stockton  is  the  Private  Hospital  of  Dr.  Asa  Clark,  which 
on  accommodate  200  patients.  It  is  especially  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases, 
aud  those  addicted  to  morphine  and  cocaine  habits.  Dr.  Clark  founded  this  institution  in  1871.  For  a  number  of 
years  prior,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  effectual  treatment  of  the  insane  at  our  State  Asylum,  and  had  the  care  of  the 
Nevada  and  Arizona  patients  through  an  Act  of  their  respective  legislatures.  His  Hospital  is  a  model  institution. 
The  grounds  and  surroundings,  including  fine  orchard  and  farm  products,  are  well  kept  for  the  exchir-ive  use  of  his 
patients. 

Dr.  Asa  Clark  is  general  superintendent,  aud  his  son,  Dr.  F.  P.  Clark,  is  assistant  physician.  The  attendants  are 
gentle,  care-taking,  and  in  every  way  efficient.  The  buildings  are  most  elegantly  arranged,  with  fine  homelike 
rooms,  music  and  reading  rooms,  well  ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  table  unsurpassed  by  any  first-class 
hotel.  In  fact,  the  patient  feels  himself  the  same  as  in  a  first-class  hotel,  and  not  in  a  hospital.  Those  desiring  can 
have  every  facility  ior  extra  accommodations  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Dr.  Clark  has  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  many  patients  who  have  been  cured  and  benefited  at  his  model 
institution,  and  has  the  following  references  of  high  standing:  Dr.  i,.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays, 
Stockton,  ex-superintendent  of  the  Stockton  Asylum  ;  Dr.  A.  A.  McLean,  San  Francisco  ;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  Oakland  Hospital ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thorn,  San  Jose;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff,  Napa,  late  Super- 
intendent State  Insane  Asylum  ;  Dr.  I.  S.  Titus,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  Arizona. 


WELCH'S  CRIiIFOMlA  IflHAIiER 


Sure  Cure  for  Catarrh,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

"THE  ONLY  ALL  NIGHT  INHALATION," 

Breaks  up  a  cold  in  one  night. 
Sure  preventive  for  infectious 
diseases. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  sent 
post  paid  for  $2.50,  by  the 


Welch  Inkier1  and   Medicine  do. 


37   SECOND    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

AMERICAN  INHALER  CO. 


EASTERN   AGENTS, 
310  Wabash  Avenue, 
•85  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Wm.   M.    Langton 
Printing   Go. 

(  INCORPORATED.  ) 


PRINTERS  AND  * 


* 


PUBLISHERS, 


633-7  Merchant  St.      636  Clay  St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

PRINTERS  OF  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO  DO 
ALL  KINDS  OF  BOOK, 
NEWSPAPER  AND  JOB  WORK 
IN  FIRST-CLASS  STYLE. 

Estimates  carefully  and  cheerfully  furnished. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  Englis'  cure  without  internal 
medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Son,  Queen  Victoria 
St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fougera  <fc  Co., 
30  North  "William  St.,  N.  Y. 

St.  James  Hotel, 

SAN   JOSE,    CAL. 

TYLER  BEACH,  Proprietor, 

American  Plan.      Rates  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Coachand  carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


(Established  30  years. ) 


A  High  Class  Literary 

and  Family  Paper. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  and  Fred- 
erick E.  Goodrich,  Editors. 

THE    "COMMONWEALTH"    EMPLOYS    A 

Large  List  of  the  Leading  Wri  ers 

of  the  daw 


Price  per  Year,  $7.50. 


Published  Weekly. 


To  Iptroduc,^  to  )^u/  r\ead<?rs, 

We  will  send  the  Commonwealth  for  14  weeks, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  book,  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country,"  (in  cloth)  for  50c. 
only,  (2c.  stamps  accepted).  Nearly  a  million 
copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  stories  ever  written.  Ad- 
dress 

Boston  Commonwealth,   Boston,  Mass. 


JJOO  POST  STREET. 

Needlework,       Paintipg,       Stampiny, 

All  Materials. 

Mail  Orders  Have  Prompt  Attention. 


KNABE 


It    is    a     fact    universal- 
ly     conceded     that      the- 

KNABB     surpasses- 

PIANOS 


by  far  all  other  instru- 
ments made.  The  pur- 
chaser    of    a      Knabe 

Piano  can  always  depend  upon  the  accuracy  '  "  'is  ton'? 
and  the  solid  elegance  of  its  manufacture. 

HAINES  BRO'S  PIANOS  — celebrated  for  purity 
and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  durability,  and 
the  preferred  instrument  of  the  world's  famous  Prima 
Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

BUSH  <fc  GERTS  — Beautiful  in  tone,  design  and? 
finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  embracing  all  the  latest- 
improvements. 

SMITH  »fc  BARNES— Instruments  of  sterling: 
merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
five  years. 


A.L, 


In    132  Post  Street 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 


ESTABLISHED  1875. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  $100,000.00. 


INCORPORATED  1889- 


HEMME  &  LONG  PIANO  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS   OF   THE 


Hemme  &  Long  PIANOS 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.  Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  easy  Installments. 

Every   Piano  Warrantetl  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata'ojue  and  Terms.  Address,    J.  B.  CURTIS,  Secretary, 

Warerooms  and  FactorY,   I643  Polk  Street,  corner  of  Clay. 


NTISELL 


PIANO 

Highest 
Award  at 
New  Orleans,  1885. 

Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device,  in  use 
on  no  other  Piano.     CALL  or  "WRITE 

Koom  142,  Phelan  Building,  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


wiijjam  filmer, 

President. 


AL  ROLLINS, 

Secretary  and  Manager  of 

Composing-room. 

FILMER  ROLLINS     ELECTROTYPE    CO. 

TYPOGRAPHERS 
EEECTROTYPERS    AND    STEREOTYPERS, 

424  Sansome  Street,  elevator  entrance,  424  Commercial 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Stamps  for  bookbinders,  soap-makers,  etc.,  made  at 
short  notice  and  in  first-class  style 

Plates  for  first-class  book  and  job  work,  from  new 
typo  used  only  for  casting  purposes. 


P.  O.  Box  1699. 


Estabiished  in  1825. 


ARMES    &    DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

Wooden   and    Willocu  Wape, 

Wrapping   Papers,    Paper  Bags,    Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  etc. 

■f.i-l,  230  and  226  Front  St.,  San  Franciseo. 


BRUSHES 


For    Barbers,    Bakers,     Boot- 
blacks,  Bath-houses,    Billiard 
Tables,    Brewers,     Bookbind- 
ers,  Cauuers,   Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,         Paper-hangers, 
Printers,     Painters,    Shoe    Factories,    Stablemen,     Tar 
Roofers,  Tanners,   Tailors,  etc.     BUCHANAN  BROTH- 
ERS,    Brush    Manufacturers,     600,    Sacramento   Street. 


WM. 


G.    BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 


Pianos 


Hallet  &  Davis  Co.'s,  Boston,       \ 
Francis  Bacon,  New  York,  > 

W.  W.   Kimball  Co.'s,  Chicago,  ) 

Also  W.>W.  Kimball  Co.'s  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs. 

No.   725  Market  St.,  History  Bldg.,  ground  floor 

SA"N"  FRASTCISCO. 

REMOVAL  NOTIdEi  h.  H.  moore, 

_» 'Has  removed  his  stock  ol 

FINE  AND. RARE   BOOKS 

To.  543  CALIFORNIA   STREET. 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made,  . 
of  old  and  rare  volumes,  which    are   offered  at   » 
small  advance  on  Auction  Prices. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17   AND     19     FREMONT    STREET,     SAN      FRANCISCO, 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 
made  to  order. 

AGENTS    FOR    C.   B.   PAUL'S    FILES. 


"It  Is  not  only  the  'Busy  Man's  Magazine,' 
hut  is  especially  adapted  to  the  'Busy 
Womeo'— such  as  most  of  us  are." 

(Mrs.)    LUCY   A.   OS  ISAM). 

Michigan  Stale  Normal  School. 


AND  THE 
BUSY 
W0MAN'S_ 

IT  PLEASES  EVERYBODY. 

Miss  Frances  Willard.— "The  bright 
est  outlook  window  in    Christendom  for  busy 

people  who  want  to  see  what  is   going  on  in  the  world." 

Providence  Telegram.-"  A  great  boon 
to  the  busy,  the  lazy  and  the  economical." 

The  Congregation allst.-This monthly 
has  no  peer  in  originality  of  design,  scope  and 
accuracy  of  vision,  thoroughness  in  execution 
and  ability  to  transform  its  readers  into  citizens  of  the  world.* 

Chicago  Interior.—  "The  Review  of Re- 
views, of  New  York,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
busy  people.  We  know  of  one  high  railroad 
official  who  for  a  month  has  worked  until  11 
o  clock  at  night,  and  yet  has  kept  well  informed 
of  current  world  events.  He  reads  this  Magazine. 
It  gives  him  a  running  commentary  on  important 
events,  besides  a  digest  of  the  best  articles  in 
contemporary  magazines." 

Price  25c.     $2.50  a  Year. 

AGE.NTS  WANTED.         CLUB  RATES  OH  APPLICATION. 

Send  Ten  Cents    THE  BE  VIEW  OP  REVIEWS, 
for  Sample  Copy.  13  Astor  Place,  New  York 


PRINTING 

PROCURED    FROM 

BJICOjN  &  CO. 

508    CLAY     STREET 

GIVES  GOOD  SATISFACTION 

IN  QUALITY  and  PRICE. 

Barlow's  Shipping  Receipt 
Books  give  Three  Receipts 
with  one  writing,  and  are 
acknowledged 

THE    BEST. 

Chadwiek  Copying  Books 
possess  many  features  of 
SUPERIORITY. 


These  Books  are  made  and  sold  ONLY  by 

BACON  &  COMPANY. 


Look  for  samples  of  their  work  in  this  Magazine. 


ARE    YOU    USING    WELLINGTONS    IMPROVED    EGG    FOOD     FOR    POULTRY  ? 

SEEDS 


IF   NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 


Alfalfa  Grass 

Clover.    Vegetable, 
F-uit  and  Every 

variety  of  seeds. 


TRADE    SUPPLIED. 


Every  Grocer, 

Every  Druggist       B.  F.  WELLINGTON 

Sells  It  405  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED     1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  lor  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for.  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons: 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first  class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The      Semi- Weekly     Bulletin  is  the  regular  Weekly 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

JpV*THE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns 
of  the  interior  at  15  cents  per  week. 

Daily,  by  mail  or  express,       -        -       per  year,  $6.00 
Weekly  alone,       -  -  1.50 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,         -  2.00 

l*a  rts  of  a  year  in  propor  tlon . 

ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  Co.    . 

No.   622    Montgomery  Street,  San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Eastern  office  No.  90  Potter  Building,  New  York  City. 


CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS 

9  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WIRE  of  all  kinds. 
WIRE  NAILS,  best  steel. 

BARBED  WIRE,  regularly  licensed. 
WIRE  ROPES  AND  CABLES, 

WIRE  CLQTH  AND  NETTING. 

Hallidie's  ENDLESS    WIRE     ROPEWAY     for    transporting    ore    and    other 
material  over  mountainous  and  difficult  roads. 


SEND     FOR     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE. 
BRANCHES. 


22  Front  Street, 

PORTLAND,  OR. 


201  N.  Los  Angeles  Street, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


.jjjjjJLL,    ' 


BANK.   OFFICE    ANI>   SCHOOL  ROOM 

JOHNSTONS  K1LK.CLT 

IN  K     ERASER. 


MADE  OF  STEEL:  mnkrs  imnoth.  e!.«.i  -r««i 
to  W.  ISLNNUI.L.  .132  Cuimtrcial  Si..  L... 


A  XOT  AISLE  COOK  BOOK. 

The  Lalies  of  the  Society  for  Christian  Work 
of  the  fust  Unitarian  Church  of  8*o  Francisco, 
amone  whom  are  some  famous  hou« -wive*,  have 
issued  a  book  of  "TRIED  and  TRUE''  receipts 
under  th*»  namp  of 

I  31 1    COOKERY  lil.li:  HOOK. 

50  Cents  a  Copy.        For    Sale  at  San  Francisco 

Book  Stores. 


OUR   NEW  SPECIALTY 


Trie   Latest  Achievement  in  the  Art. 

Photographs,  in  Colors,  only  $8.00  per  Dozen. 

The  finest  effects  ever  produced  in  Photography. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  PRESENT   FOR  THE   HOLIDAYS. 
Cabinets,  Boudoirs  and   Paris  Panels  produced  by  the 

INSTANTANEOUS     PROCESS. 


Crayons  and  Water  Colors  from  Life  or  Copy. 


VIEWS   OF   PACIFIC   COAST  SCENERY 

An  immense  collection  of  Views  of  all  places  of  interest  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Alaska,  Mexico  and  the  Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado. 


No.  8  monigomery  Street,  opp.  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels, 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

Consulting  Physician  &  Surgeon 

For  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 

of  Women. 

Office,    St    Aim's    Building,     San   Francisco, 

Rooms  37  and  38. 
Hours,  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 


Dr.  F.  CORNWALL, 

SPECIALIST 

For  the    Eye,   Ear  and  Throat, 

227  Geary  Street,    near  Powell, 

Office  hours :  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.         SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR   CRIPPLED    AND    DEFORMED    PERSONS 

Is  the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprises  the  best  talent  in 
the  country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution. 
More  than  50,000  cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialy:  Curvature  of  the  Spine, 
Hip  Disease,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  I,imbs,  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal' Catarrh  and  Paralysis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN  DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 


Ptiysiopomyaijd  Encyclopedia  of  Human  nature 

By  PROF.  A.  E.  WILUS. 

627   Pages,         -         -         Price,   $2.85,  Postpaid. 

Send  for  Circular. 

KING'S  OI.I>  BOOK    STORE, 

15  Fourth  Street,  San   Francisco. 


The  MoiweA°f 

§>reakfas+  foods 

THEJOHNT.CUTTINGCO^SOLEAGENTS; 


A  pure  article  of  food  is  always  looked  for  and 
greatly  desired,  but  just  how  to  know  that  the  ar- 
ticle you  purchase  is  strictly  pure,  is  perplexing. 
Spices  open  a  larger  field  for  deceptive  adulteration 
than  any  other  products  in  the  food  line,  and  in 
order  to  be  protected  against  any  imposition,  it  is 
wise  to  purchase  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
"Gauntlet  Brand"  Spices,  put  up  by  E.  R.  Dur- 
kee  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  old  and  trustworthy 
concern  has  been  a  manufacturer  of  spices  for  over 
forty  years,  and  when  you  buy  Ground  Spices  bear- 
ing their  name  and  trade-mark  of  the  Gauntlet,  you 
will  always  find  them  absolutely  pure  and  to  excel 
in  strength,  flavor  and  cleanliness.  Their  guarantee 
is  found  on  every  package. 

Durkee's  Salad  Dressing  is  a  delicious  table 
delicacy.      It  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 


JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL,  or,  THE  COMING  KINGDOM 


FRONTISPIECE. 

Original  of  British  Coat  of  Arms,  2000  years  old- 


Prophetic  and  historic  data  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  perpetuity  of  REPUBLICAN  institutions 
under  a  Theocracy,  and  the  reign  of  Messiah.  In  cloth, 
370  pages,  price  $1.00. 

Numerous  testimonials  have  been  received  of  the 
helpfulness  of  this  book  to  make  clear  a  subject  but 
little  understood,  and  prophecies  that  receive  but  faint 
notice  from  exegetes. 

Sent  by  mail  by  H.  h.  Chamberlain,  420  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  on  receipt  of  price  and  post- 
age, IOC. 

For  Sale  by  C.  BEACH,  107  Montgomery  St. 


FRUIT    TREES- 

EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER,  MTJIR  ami  ORANGE  CLING    f»   X*    It    #*  TT  W   G 

^ ■s.I^^w*  -~~-«~~~ — - — ~~ — - — ~^^~  Mr  XU  ii  %3  JUL  Xm  O  ■ 

FRENCH  PRUNES,  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

B-A-PLTJUETT      TE-A-T^S. 

APRICOTS,    CHERRIES,    OLIVES,      WALNUTS,      ETC 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited, 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 
Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetables.  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 

419-431  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INCORPORATED  1881. 


500  ACRES. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 


Fru.it  Trees,  INT-u-t  Trees, 

\J(7"in.e,  P5.ai.sin    and   Table  Grapes, 

Tine   Ne^  American  Grape,    THE    PIERCE, 

OLIVES— A  large  collection  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  Varieties. 
OUAflGE   RflD   liEfllOr*  Tl^EES. 
The  New  California  Orange,  THE  JOPPA. 

Ornamentals,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Climbin 

Plants,  &c. 

For  Complete  List  send  for  our  New  Catalogues. 


JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO, 


JMILiES,   AltHfllEDA    CO.,    Cflu. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK  &  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street, 

Factory,  Corner  i6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QUEEN   LILY    SO-AJP 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

fl^~  BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS..  ~i©S 


±  EDUCATIONAL.  ? 


ST.  MATTHEW'S  HALL, 

San  Mateo,   Cal. 

A.    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

TWENTY-SIXTH    YEAR. 


Rev.  Alfred  Lke  Brewkr,  d.  d., 

Rector. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  In  1850,  removed  in  188:?  from  Chestnut 
street,  Phil  .dolphin. to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country 
seat  of  lay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Princi- 
pals. Ogontz  School  i".  o..  Ogontz,  Montgomery 
county.  Pa. 


PERALTA  HALL 


fl  School  for  Kins 


AT  BERKELEY,  CAI 

Second  Semester  begins  Jan.  5,  189'i. 

HOMKR  B.  SPRAGUE,  President. 

Finest  School  Uuilding.  Furniture  and   Location  in  America 
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OFFICE,  BANK,  CHURCH  AND  LODGE 

FURNITURE. 

The  Largest  Assortment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

GEOEGE    H.    FULLEE    DESK    CO 


638  and  640  Mission  Street. 


College  of  JMotre  Dame, 

San  Jose,    Cal, 

A  thorough  and  select  School  for  young  ladies. 

For  Terms  and  Catalogue,  apply  to  the 

Sister  Superior. 


CONVENT     OK 

Ouf  Itady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Thorough  In  its  Education,  Homelike  and  Beau tl ft] 

in  Surroundings. 

For  Terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
1534  Webster   Street,  OAKLAND 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR      YOUNG      LADIES, 

Fifteenth  Year,  eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Everj 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  am 
thorough  advancement.  Full  Academic  Course.  Anclen 
and  Modern  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  catalogue  or  Information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

PRINCIPAL, 
103G  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

76  FIFTH  AVE.,  HEW  YOPX       .    „ TiJnSr weYp  rn     215  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 

*     $     BED. 
Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 
DTSend    for    Illustrated    Catalogues."^ 

j.  F.  WEBER   &   CO.  UNI0N  CLV3  BUILDIN0- 


PISE  BANE,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAE7  FIT- 
TINGS, DESES,  CHAIES,  ETC. 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


SOLE  AGENTS   FOR 
PACIFIC     COAST. 


Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


229    SECOND    STREET, 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


CHAS.  E.  NAYLOR,  President.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER,  Vice-President.  C.  S.  MERRILL,  Sec'y. 

OFFICE  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED ) 

Market  Street  and  No.  2  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 
COUNTING     HOUSE     MATERIALS, 

BLANK     BOOKS     TO     ORDER, 

TELEPHONE    5235  x. 

lithographing.    Printing.    Stationery.    Filing  Systems.  Rubber  Stamps.  Typewriter  Supplies.  Special  Labor-Saving  Office 

Devices.    Mimeograph  Supplies.    Fountain  Pens.    Building  and  Loan  Association  Supplies.    General  Agents  for  "The 

Caligraph."     "  The  Mimeograph."     "  The  Centigraph"  adding  machine.     "The  Dove"  automatic  inkstands. 

"  U.  S.  Treasury  "  Inks  and  Mucilage.     "  Lightning  Check  Punch."     Pratt's  Capillary  Moistener." 

"  Perfect    Pencil    Pointer."      Smith's     "  Office     Ticker."       Etc.       Etc.        Write   or    Call. 

CHENEY'S  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific 
2oast.  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its 
service  in  filling  vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between 
teachers  and  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in 
regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  and  adjoining  States  and  Territories1,  and  to  furnish  Teach- 
;rs  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational  work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  them- 
selves into  communication  with  us.     School  properties  rented  and  sold.     Address, 

MAY  L.  CHENEY, 

WARREN  CHENEY.  Managers. 


300    POST    STREET, 

UNION   CLUB   BLDG. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


THE     PACIFIC     EDUCATIONAL     AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten 
Instructors,  Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruc- 
tion, including  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc. 
None  but  thoroughly  prepared  and  well  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency.    \ 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the 
following  points:  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate 
required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application,  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED   M.  CAMPBELL, 
well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 


History  Building,  721  Market  Street 


MRS.  FRED   M.  CAMPBELL;  Manager, 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Is  not,  like  many  mixtures,  an  ordinary  compound  of 
drugs  but  is  the  result  of  laborious  research,  and  has 
for  its  basis  a  combination  of  all  the  principals  of  the 
best  Cinchonas  (Peruvian  Bark),  with  a  rich  wine,  that 
is  specially  prepared  for  M.  Laroche  ;  a  grand  National 
prize  of  16,600  francs  has  been  awarded  him,  together 
with  gold  medals  at  the  expositions  of  Paris,  Vienna, 
Sidney,  etc. 

QUINA-LAROCHE  is  par-excellence  the  tonic  to  combat 
STOMACH  AFFECTIONS,  LOSS  OF  APPETITE, 
MENTAL  DEPEESSION,  ANAEMIA,  etc. 

QUINA-LAROCHE  is  a  powerful  preservative  against 
intermittent  and  continued  fevers,  rebellious  to  sulphate 
of  quinine,  and  is  also  of  exceptional  value  in  cases  of 
tardy  convalescence,  etc. 

QUINA-LAROCHE  in  combination  with  Iron  is  especial- 
ly recommended  in  cases  of  impoverishment  of  the 
blood,  chlorosis,  debility,  difficulty  of  assimilation,  <fcc. 

Paris,  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  United  States, 
30   North   William   Street,    New   York 
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Fine  FistjingTaekle 


IN    GREAT  VARIETY. 


C iins &  Hunters' Equipments 


GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 
By  the  month,  week  or  day. 


GEO.  W.  SHHEVE, 

535   KKAKNY    ST.,     SAN   FRANCISCO. 


HAVE    YDU    SEEN  THE 

"LOOPER" 

On  the   Light-Running 

DOMESTIC? 

— OFFICE — 

No.  29  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


by  the 


THE  BEST  WORK 
SIMPLEST  MEANS 


in  the 


S?nd  for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SHORTEST  TIME 

is  accomplished  by  the 

Remington  Standard  Typewriter 

G.  G.  Wick  son  &  Co.  j  and  5  Front  Street.   San  Francisco. 


A  PANIC! 

Will  it  affect  you  and  me? 

Yes,  it  is  very  far-reaching. 

How  did  it  all  happen?     Please  tell! 

Yes,  certainly.     Read  what  is  said  about  it  in   the 

story  below. 
It  is  not  like  other  Panics— You  will  be  benefited  by 

it  rather  than  injured. 

A  certain  mercantile  house  gathered  together 
an  immense  stock  of  goods  from  the  markets  of 
the  world — consisting  of  almost  every  article  of 
commerce  needed  in  trade  to  make  things  run 
smoothly. 

Things  to  eat,  things  to  wear,  things  to  play  with 
things  to  work  with,  things  to  keep  folks  warm, 
things  to  keep  them  cool,  things  to  build  and 
furnish  houses,  things  that  farmers  and  house- 
keepers buy  and   use  all  the  time,  books  and 


other  things  to  read. 


( 


These  are  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  best  quality — 
when  you  try  them  once  you  will  want  them 
again . 

Why? 

Because  they  are  better  and  cheaper  than  any- 
body else  can  sell  you  anywhere  in  the  "wide, 
wide  world." 

Where 

Is  this  Place? 

At  416  and  418  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Do  you   know  who  I  can   write  to  about  it?    Yes! 
SMITH'S  CASH  STORE- 


MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Book  and    Pamphlet    Bindery, 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work   Promptly  Done  at  Low  Prices. 


>»*~^V.       BANK.  OFFICE  AND  SCHOOL- ROOM 

fx*4  JOHNSTON'S  TILE-CUT 

J^n^         INK     ERASER. 

MADE  OF  STEEL:  make!  .mooih.  el. .a  rnun      Than* 


contains  more  informa- 


The  Overland  Monthly  tion  about  Pacine  Coasl 

Matters  than  any  other  publication  in  America.     Only  $3.00  a  Year 


mwm.Tk»mmsw»M.H»^    :»«:■•    at*. 


Village  Carts 
$75.00 

NEAT,  HIGHLY  POLISHED  FINISH. 
LIIGH  LAZYBACK  SEAT. 


LOOKS  WELL.     IS  STRONG. 
NEATLY    UPHOLSTERED  IN  CLOTH. 

GOOD  ENOUGEI  FOR  LADY  TO  USE. 
IS  INEXPENSIVE.     IS  LIGHT. 


Baker  &  Hamilton,: 


What 

It    Bought 


'Twas  only  a  dime,  but  it  bought  a  package 
of  Diamond  Dye  Dark  Wine  that  gave  a  rich, 
beautiful  color  to  a  faded  gown,  thus  saving 
the  dollars  a  new  dress  would  have  cost. 

You   Can  Dye 

DfBSSeS  any  fashionable  color. 
Garments  to  look  like  new. 
Ribbons  as  fresh  and  bright  as  ever. 
Feathers  to  match  the  new  hat  or  dress. 
Carpets  fast  colors  on  wool  or  cotton. 

You    can   do   all   this   with    Diamond   Dyes. 

You  know  "It's  Easy  to  Dye  with  Diamond 
Dyes."  Our  dye  book  tells  how  to  do  it.  Send 
for  it,   free;   also  40  samples  of  colored  cloth. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Ur>»»i,  Dr>U;««  ARE  THOSE  WHO  LIVK 
imDDV  DaD  PS  on  LACTATE D  FOOD. 
Iiuppj      UUUIUO     This  pure  food  }iiv<s 

health  and  strength,  makes  firm  flesh,  and 
keeps  the  little  ones  happy. 

25  cents.     Druggists  or  mail.     Birthday  card  and  book, 
free.  WFLLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Burlington,  Vt1 


Many  a  life  has  been  lost 
because  of  the  taste  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 

If  Scott's  Emulsion  did 
nothing  more  than  take  that 
taste  away,  it  would  save  the 
lives  of  some  at  least  of  those 
that  put  off  too  long  the 
means  of  recovery. 

It  does  more.  It  is  half- 
digested  already.  It  slips 
through  the  stomach  as  if  by 
stealth.  It  goes  to  make 
strength  when  cod-liver  oil 
would  be  a  burden. 


Scott  &  Bovtnb,  Chemists,  13a  South  5th  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  -  all  druggists  everywhere  do.    $1. 


LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  have 
been  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 


The  word 
"LOWELL"  AP- 
PEARS IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 
Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 
Look  Carefully  to 
the  trade  marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 

CARPETS, 


THE 

BEST 


The  LOWELL 
INGRAINS  «re 
wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  de- 
cided to  be  a  valid 
trademark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 
with  the  name  of  the 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 

stamped  within. 

BEWARE  01 
IMITATIONS. 


These  goods  are  invariably  full  width,  and  may 
be  had  in  a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  tech- 
nique and  coloring  are  unequaled,  rendering  them 
especially  appropriate  for  artistic  homes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


CARPETS 


THE 
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IN   BABY   DAYS. 

When  almond  buds  unclose, 
Soft  white  and  tender  rose, — 
A  swarm  of  white  moth  things 
With  sunset  on  their  wings, 
That  fluttering  settle  down 
On  branches  chill  and  brown ; 
When  all  the  sky  is  blue, 
And  up  from  grasses  new 
Blithe  springs  the  meadow  lark, — 
Sweet,  sweet  from  dawn  to  dark, — 
When  all  the  young  year's  way 
Grows  sweeter  day  by  day, — 
When  almond  buds  unclose, 
Who  doubts  of  May's  red  rose? 


J.  Burns. 
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THE    OCCUPATION   OF   MOUNT   CONNESS. 


The  great  scheme  of  triangulation  of 
the  Arc  of  the  Parallel  which  is  to  con- 
nect the  triangulation  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  with  that  of  the  Pacific,  stretches 
2,825  miles  along  the  39th  degree  of 
latitude.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  de- 
velopment of  the  main  triangulation  for 
the  Pacific  Arc  of  the  Meridian  is  exe- 
cuted on  a  scale  greater  than  any  in 
Europe  or  India;  and  the  longest  line 
observed  to  this  date  is  192  miles. 
West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  that  part  of 
the  triangulation  known  as  the  "  Da- 
vidson Quadrilateral "  serves  for  both 
arcs.  On  account  of  the  very  large 
local  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  at  the 
triangulation  stations  in  the  California 
and  Nevada  mountains,  and  of  the  ex- 
tremely long  lines  from  the  coast  ranges 
that  come  upon  the  line  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  (from  Mount  Lola  to  Round 
Top,)  of  half  their  length,  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity that  a  second  line  in  the  Sierra, 
and  nearly  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
first  to  the  southward,  should  be  chosen 
to  strengthen  the  geometrical  conditions 
of  the  triangulation  where  it  crosses  the 
mountains  and  stretches  eastward. 

In  1879  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Sier- 
ra Nevada  had  shown  that  Mount  Con- 
ness (named  after  Senator  John  Con- 
ness) was  the  only  mountain  in  the 
range,  at  the  proper  distance,  that  was 
intervisible  with  Round  Top  station 
near  the  old  Carson  trail.  It  lies  in 
the  crest  line  of  the  range  as  an  isolated 
peak,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
eastward of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  which 
it  dominates.  A  fortunate  gap  among 
the  great  peaks  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Stanislaus  allows  this  strengthen- 
ing line,  Conness  —  Round  Top,  about 
72  miles  in  length,  to  be  utilized. 
No  other  peak  among  the  many  can  be 
used.     And,  further,  this  line   permits 


the  extension  of  the  future  arc  of  the 
meridian  to  the  southward.  The  peak 
commands  nearly  the  whole  coast  line 
of  the  Coast  ranges,  from  Mount  Helena 
(4,376  feet  elevation),  in  latitude  380 
40',  to  Santa  Lucia  (6,000  feet  eleva- 
tion), in  360  08';  and  commands  the 
mountains  of  Nevada  far  to  the  east- 
ward. Although  several  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Mounts  Dana  and  Lyell,  its 
peculiar  form  and  the  comparatively 
low  elevation  of  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain masses  for  many  miles  give  it  a 
finer  panoramic  outlook  than  is  obtained 
from  any  of  the  other  peaks  in  this  re- 
gion. 

The  assignment  of  the  officers  of  the 
party  was  made  by  Superintendent 
Mendenhall  in  March,  1890.  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  main  triangulation  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  many  years,  and 
was  made  the  chief  of  party.  I  chose 
for  my  immediate  colleagues  Captain 
J.J.  Gilbert,  who  left  his  triangulation 
and  topography  of  Washington  Sound; 
Mr.  Isaac  Winston  from  the  geodetic 
leveling  in  the  Western  States;  Mr. 
Fremont  Morse  of  the  California  trian- 
gulation and  astronomical  work;  Mr.  F. 
W.  Edmonds,  clerk  at  the  Sub-office, 
San  Francisco;  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Finley, 
Surveyor  and  Civil  Engineer  of  Santa 
Ana,  as  recorder.  There  were  nine 
men,  "  hands,"  in  the  party, —  includ- 
ing packer,  cook,  and  steward, —  and 
ten  heliotropers.  We  had  a  pack  train 
of  eleven  animals,  from  the  patient  don- 
key and  high  kicking  mule  to  the  na- 
tive mustang. 

This  constituted  the  party  that 
through  more  than  three  months  was  to 
be  out,  working  in  good  and  bad 
weather,  at  all  hours,  in  snow  and  mud, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  wagon,  tree,  or 
tent,  and  to  do  some  very  heavy  climb- 
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Davidson. 


Gilbert. 


Kinley. 

THE    STAFF 


Winston. 


Morse.      Edmonds. 


ing, —  all  without  any  serious  results  to 
health.  I  have  before  taken  occasion 
gratefully  to  attribute  our  success  to  the 
fidelity  and  diligence  of  my  colleagues, 
and  the  employes  of  the  party ;  not  for- 
getting the  lonely  heliotropers  on  dis- 
tant peaks,  sitting  for  hours  every 
morning,  noon,  and  afternoon  directing 
the  heliotrope  signals  to  the  home  sta- 
tion. 

The  former  reconnaissances,  in  July, 
1879,  and  August,  1887,  had  been 
easily  made;  it  was  learned  last  sum- 
mer, however,  that  the  unprecedented 
snowfall  in  the  winter  of  1889-90  had 
blocked  all  travel,  and  that  the  old 
Tioga  mine  road  from  Crocker's  to  be- 
yond the  Sierra  had  not  been  used  for 
three  winters.     No  reliable  information 


could  be  had  that  was  not  unfavorable. 
Ingress  through  Nevada  by  way  of 
Bodie  and  the  Bloody  Canon  was  cer- 
tainly impracticable  before  the  end  of 
August,  if  then. 

So  Mr.  Morse  was  sent  forward  in 
May  to  make  a  personal  examination. 
He  struck  the  snow  eight  feet  deep 
near  Crocker's ;  fifty-six  miles  of  snow 
travel  remained  to  the  Tuolumne  Mead- 
ows, which  lie  about  eleven  miles  by 
trail  south  of  Crocker's.  On  this  trail 
the  snow  must  have  been  very  deep. 
Assistant  Gilbert  had  charge  of  the 
field  work  of  the  triangulation  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  counties;  and  in 
the  middle  of  June  he  was  instructed  to 
move  the  party  by  rail  to  Oakdale,  and 
thence  by  wagons  to  the  snow  line  on 
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the  Tioga  road, —  which  he  found  had 
now  receded  to  forty-three  miles  west 
of  the  Tuolumne  Meadows. 

The  road  is  from  six  thousand  to 
ninety-two  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  had  been  well  en- 
gineered and  had  cost  the  Company 
sixty  thousand  dollars  to  build,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  washed    out   three  feet 


road  passable  for  teams.  But  the  tem- 
porary camps  were  made  as  comfortable 
as  practicable,  and  the  weather  was  for- 
tunately fair,  although  cold  to  freezing 
every  night. 

Mr.  Winston  led  the  advance  party, 
and  laid  out  the  work.  The  four-horse 
teams,  which  had  hauled  four  thousand 
pounds  each   from  Oakdale,  now   found 


YOSEMITE  CREEK  EARLY  IN  JULY. 


deep  in  ruts  sometimes  half  a  mile  long, 
carried  away  altogether  in  other  places, 
and  buried  under  snow  for  many  miles. 
The  party  was  divided  into  three 
temporary  camps,  one  about  eight 
miles  ahead  of  the  others,  and  the  men 
worked  all  daylight  in  snow  or  mud,  or 
among  rocks  and  fallen  timber.  It  was 
excessively    hard    work    to    make    the 


it  hard  work  to  pull  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  over  the  leveled  snow  or  the 
brushed  mud  ruts.  Bridges  and  cul- 
verts were  found  carried  away  and  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  Sheep  men  were  hold- 
ing back  their  herds  near  the  Yosemite 
Creek  until  the  party  came  forward  and 
built  the  bridge  over  that  stream.  The 
old  bridge  had  broken  down  under  the 
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TEMPORARY   CAMP   AT   YOSEM1TE    BRIDGE, 


great  weight  of  snow.  The  stream  runs 
between  rocky  banks,  is  forty  feet 
wide,  about  six  feet  deep,  and  near  the 
end  of  July  was  running  five  or  six 
miles  per  hour.  The  party  built  the 
bridge  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  twenty 
thousand  head  of  sheep  crossed  over  it 
in  a  few  days.  This  stream  supplies 
the  water  for  the  Yosemite  Falls,  about 
six  or  eight  miles  lower  down. 

When  the  advance  camp  reached 
Soda  Springs,  in  the  Tuolumne  Mead- 
ows, eighty-six  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  snow  had  left  the  Meadows, 
and  the  Tuolumne  River  was  running 
over  its  banks  with  an  average  depth  of 
six  feet,  seventy  feet  wide,  and  not  less 
than  four  miles  per  hour.  The  fords 
were  unfordable,  and  Assistant  Gilbert 
improvised  a  raft  for  the  ferriage  of  the 
men,  animals,  provisions,  camp  equip- 
age, and  instruments. 

A  temporary  camp  was  established 
here  by  permission  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Lembert,  the  owner,  and  Assistant 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  Winston  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  old  trail  towards  Con- 
It  was   mostly  under  snow,  and 


ness. 


where  uncovered,  it  was  impassable 
from  a  hundred  fallen  tamaracks.  It  was 
with  great  labor  opened  for  ten  miles 
to    the    heliotropers'    old    camp,   about 


eighteen  hundred  feet  below  the  sum- 
mit of  Conness. 

No  quadruped,  except  the  mountain 
sheep,  had  ever  gone  higher  than  this 
camp.  The  mountain  side  on  the  west 
has  an  inclination  of  450,  and  in  the 
search  for  a  near  cut  across  the  rocky 
and  nearly  snow-covered  ridge  to  the 
east,  Assistant  Gilbert  was  more  than 
once  in  imminent  danger.  Great  bowl- 
ders and  extensive  snowfields  on  the 
western  slope  made  an  examination 
difficult,  and  the  final  location  and 
opening  of  a  feasible  trail  much  more 
so;  but  by  ceaseless  labor  Mr.  Winston 
opened  it  from  the  temporary  camp  to 
the  permanent  camp  near  the  summit. 
While  it  was  being  opened  the  pack- 
animals  were  forced  from  the  Soda 
Springs  camp  to  the  front,  and  un- 
loaded where  the  trail  ended  for  the 
day. 

The  older  officers  and  men  of  the 
survey  worked  capitally,  for  they  knew 
from  experience  the  necessities  of  the 
duty  required  of  them,  and  all  under- 
stood the  unusual  lateness  of  the  season 
and  the  possibility  of  snows  early  in 
September.  Assistant  Gilbert  got  the 
first  train  through  just  one  month  from 
the  time  he  struck  the  snow  at  forty- 
three  miles  from  Soda  Springs. 
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Before  this  1  had  come  through  from 
Oakdale,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
over  the  road.  There  is  very  little  of 
it  without  long,  heavy  grades,  reaching 
differences  of  level  of  sixteen  hundred 
feet.  The  road  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  hills  was  still  heavy,  and  great 
holes  showed  themselves  where  the 
teams  had  shortly  before  passed  safely 
over  hard  snow.  The  road  on  the 
southern  slopes  was  drier  and  in  better 
order.  There  was  no  stopping  place 
on  the  road  from  Crocker's  for  fifty-two 
miles    to  Soda    Springs,  and    it   was  a 


The  total  weight  of  the  camping 
equipage,  provisions,  lumber  for  the 
observing  hut,  cement  for  piers,  and 
instruments,  was  about  nineteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  instruments  were 
conveyed  in  two  thorough-brace  wag- 
ons, all  other  outfit  in  dead  axle  wag- 
ons. The  camp  equipage  might  be 
wet,  and  the  blankets  ditto,  but  the  in- 
struments were  guarded  as  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.  Before  all  this  large 
but  necessary  amount  of  outfit  was 
brought  up  to  Soda  Springs,  one  or 
two  tents,  some  provisions,  and  the  in- 


MOt'NT   CONNESS,    OVERLOOKING    LAKE   TENAYA. 

Gray  granite  mountains  marked  by  glaciers.     Cathedral  Peak  nearly  east;  Tenaya 

Peak  upper  right  hand. 


severe  tax  upon  a  team  to  go  through 
with  a  light  wagon  in  one  day.  The 
animals  were  pretty  well  used  up  for  the 
next  day's  travel. 

It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned 
here  that  for  many  miles  through  the 
valleys  leading  to  Soda  Springs,  and 
throughout  the  Mokelumne  Meadows, 
the  evidences  of  glacier  action  are  very 
fine, —  smoothed  and  grooved  surfaces 
of  granite,  and  lateral  and  terminal 
moraines.  On  the  clear,  horizontal 
surfaces  lie  hundreds  of  bowlders  from 
small  to  great  masses. 


struments  were  moving  toward  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 

The  great  theodolite  that  has  ob- 
served the  longest  lines  in  the  world 
was  carried  by  four  men  the  ten 
miles  from  Soda  Springs  to  the  helio- 
tropers'  camp,  and  thence  up  the  new 
trail  to  the  summit.  When  I  saw  it 
being  carried  up  the  desperate  trail  to 
the  summit  my  admiration  for  Assist- 
ant Gilbert  and  the  men  under  him 
was  complete.  All  other  instruments 
were  trusted  to  the  most  sedate  mules. 

Each  mule  had  developed  a  peculiar 
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CARRYING  THE  GREAT  THEODOLITE 

faculty.  One  made  no  objections  to 
lumber,  cots,  and  tables.  Another 
took  kindly  to  twelve  foot  tent  poles,  and 
navigated  the  in-going  and  out-coming 
without  touching  one  of  the  thousands 
of  trees  on  the  trail.  Old  Jack  could 
outgrunt  all  his  companions  as  the  load 
increased,  and  his  complaints  were 
heart-rending  as  the  terrible  cinches 
were  tightened  under  his  belly, —  but 
this  little  trick  had  been  known  for 
years.  Johnny,  the  ten-dollar  donkey, 
had  very  nimble  feet  at  the  touch  of 
the  pack-saddle  and  waltzed  in  a  lively 
manner  as  the  load  was  being  cinched. 
But  Johnny,  with  less  than  half  the 
weight  of  Harry  or  the  Queen,  could 
carry  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  their  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
and  never  brought  up  in  the  rear. 
The  Queen  always  led ;  the  bell  mule 
was  anywhere  in  the  train;  and  Katie, 
with  the  lumber,  tried  to  bring  up  in 
the  rear. 

It  required  one  packer  and  an  assist- 
ant to  watch  the  train;  and  good  temper 
was  at  a  premium  when  a  load  shifted 
and  the  mule  threatened  to  kick  a  sack 
of  precious  grub  to  pieces.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  explosive  English  when 
some  engineering  mule  left  the  snow 
path  or  the  boggy  trail  to  find  a  new 
route.  The  trail  was  well  blazed,  and 
it  was  said  that  when  a  green  rider  un- 


dertook to  drive  a  mule 
out  of  the  trail,  the 
brute  would  look  up  at 
the  blazes,  and  go  that 
way. 

It  generally  took  six 
hours  to  cover  the  ten 
miles  of  trail  from  Soda 
Springs,  for  the  ascents 
amounted  to  over  three 
thousand   feet.     All  the 
loads  were  examined  at 
a  half-way  station;  and 
when  the  load  was  ad- 
justed   the    mule    soon 
learned  to   lie  down  for 
the     twenty    or     thirty 
minutes  until  the  train  started.     It  was 
his  business  to  get  up,  the   only  assist- 
ance  ever    rendered    being   given  with 
the  toe  of  a  boot.      There  was  an  addi- 
tional and  continuous  labor  for  the  mule 
team,    for   every    pound  of   wood   used 
had  to  be  brought  up  eighteen  hundred 
feet  from  the  timber  line,  and  the  stoves 
seemed  to  have  terrific  appetites  for  the 
light  material  of  the   small  trees.     The 
animals     worked     remarkably    well    at 
these  great  elevations,  and  showed  no 
unusual  fatigue  even  under  loads  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 


Johnny. 
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Assistant  Gilbert  had  begun  the  fix- 
ing of  camp  when  I  arrived  on  the  first 
of  August.  The  slope  of  the  hill  was 
about  one  in  two,  and  the  soil  was  bowl- 
ders and  disintegrated  granite, —  noth- 
ing but  granite  above  and  below.  The 
camping  ground  was  three  hundred  feet 
below  the  summit  and  about  six  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  eastward.  The  tents 
were  half  buried  in  the  smaller  material, 
and  protected  by  heavy  stone  walls  on 
the  down  slope  side,  which  was  to  wind- 
ward ;  the  strong  winds  always  blow 
from  the  southwest. 

The  reports  of  the  difficulties  over- 
come by  the  old  heliotropers  of  1879 
and  1887  had  not  been  exaggerated;  in 
fact  these  men  had  purposely  withheld 
a  fair  description  of  the  danger.  When 
Assistant  Gilbert  and  I  were  at  Round 
Top  in  1879,  two  of  the  best  heliotro- 
pers of  the  Survey  were  at  Conness,  and 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  were  so  great 
that  they  took  turns  in  each  staying  at 
the  station  three  days  consecutively ; 
and  rather  than  go  over  the  dangerous 
ridge  below  the  summit  they  burrowed 
in  a  recess  near  the  station,  and  only 
left  in  a  snow  storm,  or  when  the  terrific 
thunder  storms  played  around  the  sum- 
mit. When  these  men  received  the 
signal  from  Round  Top  to  leave,  the 
snow  hence  to  Mono  Lake  was  ten  feet 
deep,  and  they  had  to  abandon  all  their 
clothes  and  blankets  but  one  apiece, 
shoot  their  horse,  and  leave  with  provis- 
ions for  two  days.  They  reached  Bodie 
by  the  Bloody  Canon,  where  the  descent 
is  about  two  thousand  feet  in  a  mile. 

On  reaching  the  camp  site  near  the 
summit,  and  seeing  the  climb  that  re- 
mained, the  foreman,  a  new  hand,  gave 
up  his  place  and  was  at  Soda  Springs 
before  night.  He  was  an  old  moun- 
taineer, but  he  did  n't  like  that  climb. 
One  old  heliotroper  essayed  the  trip, 
and  when  he  was  astraddle  the  ridge, 
where  he  had  destruction  at  nine  hun- 
dred feet  on  one  side  and  over  a  thou- 
sand feet  on  the  other,  he  sickened;  but 
he   held   on,  kept    his  eyes  upward  on 


the  trail,  and  pulled  out  his  pipe  and 
took  a  smoke.  His  descent  scared 
him  worse  than  the  ascent. 

He  declared  (as  the  older  heliotro- 
pers had  asserted,)  the  Professor  could 
never  make  the  climb.  When  I  had 
arrived  in  camp  after  seven  hours  mule 
back,  I  accepted  Mr.  Gilbert's  invitation 
to  go  to  the  summit.  The  walk  across 
the  uneven  and  slipping  snow  tired  my 
legs;  the  ascent  to  the  first  narrow 
ridge  tried  my  wind,  and  my  heart  was 
beating  about  one  hundred  and  thirty - 


REAOY    FOR   THE    PACK. 

five  a  minute.  I  acknowledge  that  the 
look  downward  on  either  hand  decided 
me  that  at  least  no  night  work  should 
be  done.  In  the  next  hundred  feet  of 
ascent  the  climb  was  hazardous,  espe- 
cially when  at  two  places  the  rise  was 
nearly  three  feet,  and  when  one  got  on 
the  rock  thirty  inches  wide  the  sheer 
descent  on  the  north  side  was  more 
than  a  thousand  feet.  Some  trifling 
work  had  been  done  to  lay  out  a  trail, 
but  Mr.  Gilbert  had  confessed  that  his 
first  effort  had  been  a  very  severe  test. 
After  looking  over  the  whole    line  the 
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men  were  put  at  work  on  the  trail,  and  a 
total  of  about  twenty  days'  labor  made 
it  passable  but  never  free  from  danger. 
On  the  summit  the  station  was  so 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  on  the 
east  that  the  descent  was  vertical  for 
about  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  station  is  outside  the 
walls  at  sixty  feet  below.  There  was 
not  space  enough  to  give  a  floor  of 
eight  feet  square  for  the  observing  hut, 


high  and  twenty-eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter was  built  over  the  copper  bolt 
marking  the  station,  and  the  station 
mark  transferred  to  another  bolt  in  the 
top. 

This  little  observatory  has  withstood 
the  storms  of  the  winter  of  1890-91, 
—  one  window  only  being  broken  in, — 
and  was  visited  by  Miss  Smith  and 
Miss  Hutchings  this  last  summer.  It 
is  the  highest  observatory  on  the  Pacific 


MOUNT    CONNESS, 

With  ridge  of  approach   E.  S.  K.      Snowbank  IOO  feet  deep.      Camp  upper  right  hand: 
Observatory  on  summit.      Afternoon  light. 


but  while  the  lumber  was  being  brought 
up  Mr.  Gilbert  had  a  dry  rock  wall  and 
floor  laid.  During  this  preliminary 
work  some  rocks  would  fall  over  the 
precipice  and  give  warning  to  the  men, 
who  had  already  become  venturesome. 
The  observatory  was  finally  built,  and 
secured  to  the  fixed  rock  by  sixteen 
lines  of  wire  with  six  strands  in  each 
line.      Then  a  concrete  pier  forty  inches 


Coast,  not  less  than    12,660   feet  above 
the  sea. 

In  this  little  hut  was  mounted  one  of 
the  twenty-inch  theodolites  of  the  sur- 
vey, which  had  done  capital  work  at 
Mounts  Lola  and  Round  Top  in  1879, 
and  in  a  dozen  stations  of  the  triangula- 
tion  in  the  Coast  Range.  The  princi- 
pal observations  made  were  the  meas- 
urement of  horizontal  directions  of  five 
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stations  of  the  main  triangulation; — 
Mocho,  near  Mount  Hamilton  (Lick 
Observatory)  at  127  miles,  4,085  feet 
elevation,  and  Mount  Diablo  at  143 
miles  and  3,849  feet  elevation,  both  in 
the  Coast  ranges;  Round  Top,  at  67 
miles  and  10,640  feet  elevation,  to  the 
northward  in  the  Sierra;  Mount  Grant 
at  5 1  miles  to  the  northeastward  and 
1 1,270  feet  elevation,  and  Lone  Mount- 
ain at  102  miles  and  9,140  feet  eleva- 
tion, both  in  Nevada. 

The  accuracy  of  previous  work  of 
this  class  exceeds  that  of  any  in  Europe, 
and  the  present  observations  are  up  to 
the  standard.  The  probable  error  of  a 
direction  is  less  than  one  tenth  of  a 
second  of  arc,  or  in  other  words  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  probable  error  of 
the  deviation  of  a  line  135  miles  long 
is  only  three  inches  at  the  farther  end, 
so  that  a  line  projected  across  the  con- 
tinent to  New  York,  say  2,700  miles 
distant,  would  have  a  probable  error  of 
deviation  of  five  feet  at  New  York;  and 
if  projected  to  Greenwich  the  probable 
error  of  deviation  would  be  less  than 
twelve  feet. 

To  determine  the  astronomical  bear- 
ing of  each  line  of  the  triangulation  the 
difference  of  direction  is  observed  be- 
ween  them  and  an  azimuth  or  reference 
station.  Then  the  bearing  of  this  azi- 
muth station  is  measured  directly  with 
the  pole  star.  As  it  was  impracticable 
to  occupy  the  Station  Conness  at  night, 
(the  usual  time  for  these  observations,) 
the  star  was  observed  during  the  day 
for  the  first  time  on  the  survey,  at  times 
not  interfering  with  work  upon  the  hor- 
izontal directions.  The  azimuth  station 
was  Mount  Hoffman,  a  granite  peak 
10,800  feet  high,  fourteen  miles  to  the 
southwest,  and  reached  in  one  day's 
travel  after  a  descent  of  nearly  five 
thousand  feet  to  Lake  Tenaya. 

At  other  stations  of  lower  altitude  all 
measures  of  horizontal  directions  are 
made  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
afternoon,  but  at  this  extreme  elevation 
it  was  found  practicable  to  observe  the 


star-like  heliotrope  signals  of  the  dis- 
tant stations  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
At  the  lower  stations  such  observations 
are  prevented  near  midday  by  the  ex- 
treme unsteadiness  of  the  atmosphere, 
such  as  one  sees  over  a  wheat  field  in  a 
hot  day. 

The  observations  for  latitude,  eleva- 
tions, and  the  magnetic  elements  were 
made  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below 
the  summit,  on  the  edge  of  the  snow- 
field.  To  connect  the  positions  of  these 
instruments  with  the  Conness  station  a 
short  base  line  was  measured  and  a  ter- 
tiary triangulation  developed  therefrom. 


THE   TRAIL    BETWEEN    CAMP   AND   THE   SUMMIT. 

Every  moment  of  the  month  of  Au- 
gust and  a  week  in  September  was 
utilized  for  observing,  and  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  observations 
of  the  different  classes  were  made,  and 
the  party  ready  to  leave  when  the  smoke 
of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  became  impenetrable 
to  the  signal  lights  from  the  heliotropes. 
The  signals  used  in  these  great  triang- 
ulations  are  reflected  beams  of  sunlight, 
which  reach  the  observer  as  bright,  star- 
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like  points.  On  lines  of  sixty  miles  a 
mirror  of  three  inches  diameter  will  re- 
flect a  bright,  minute  image  that  is  read- 
ily seen  with  the  naked  eye  if  the  in- 
tervening atmosphere  is  clear;  and  the 
light  from  a  mirror  eight  inches  square 
has  been  seen  by  the  naked  eye  as  a 
bright  star  at  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  In  the  telescope  they  appear  as 
more  or  less  bright  stars,  sometimes 
steady,  sometimes  very  unsteady  and  ir- 
regular in  shape  and  continually  chang- 
ing and  flaming. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  I  first  made 
known  in  1876,  that  at  these  great  dis- 
tances the  star-like  signal  of  short  dis- 
tances no  longer  presents  in  the  tele- 
scope an  image  of  homogeneous  light, 
but  appears  as  a  spectrum  of  red,  white, 
and  blue,  or  red,  yellow,  and  green  light. 
This  result  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
intervening  air,  of  varying  height  and 
density,  conforms  to  the  curvature  of 
the  earth  and  performs  the  functions  of 
a  prism  of  glass.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions the  image  of  Venus  when  near 
the  horizon  is  sometimes  seen  in  a  binoc- 
ular with  the  same  spectrum. 

These  heliotrope  signals  penetrate 
the  atmosphere  when  it  is  quite  smoky; 
and  the  area  of  the  mirror  is  computed 
for  such  emergencies.  In  1876  obser- 
vations were  made  upon  signals  across 
the  great  valley  of  California  when  the 
Sierra  Nevada  was  invisible  for  four 
weeks.  In  the  projected  line  from 
Mount  Diablo  to  Mount  Shasta,  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  miles  in  length, 
I  expect  to  observe  upon  the  signal  from 
a  mirror  11  1-7  inches  square;  and  with 
twenty-two  inches  square  I  expect  the 
signal  light  to  penetrate  the  atmosphere 
full  of  the  smoke  of  summer,  and  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  the  at- 
mosphere is  clear. 

This  summer  smoke  generally  covers 
the  valley  to  a  height  of  eight  thousand 
feet,  rises  to  ten  thousand,  and  in  the 
season  of  1890  rose  to  nearly  fifteen 
thousand,  and  became  so  dense  as  to  be 
impenetrable  at  one  hundred  and  twen- 


ty-seven and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  miles.  It  is  only  dissipated  by 
strong  northers;  and  is  carried  to  the 
earth  by  the  first  rains. 

The  following  description  of  Mount 
Conness  and  some  of  its  sights  has  al- 
ready been  in  parts  quoted  from  this 
manuscript  by  a  daily  paper:  — 

Conness  is  not  a  mountain  in  the  or- 
dinary understanding  of  the  term.  It 
is  a  gigantic  shaft  of  the  most  recent 
granite,  which  has  been  forced  up 
through  the  older  overlying  granites  of 
the  range.  It  is  a  great  buttress  at 
the  northwest  angle  of  a  sharp  crest 
line  of  granite,  which  shows  nearly  ver- 
tical faces  to  the  east,  north,  and  west. 
This  crest  line  is  roughly  circular  and 
about  half  a  mile  across,  east  and  west. 
Standing  upon  it,  one  looks  down  to 
profound  depths,  whence  three  deep, 
narrow,  dark,  and  almost  impassable 
canons  lead  to  the  great  depression 
about  Lake  Mono  a  few  miles  to  the 
eastward.  This  great  buttress  is  con- 
nected with  the  adjacent  crest  line  by  a 
narrow,  crooked  ridge  which  is,  as  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  not  over  a  foot  wide 
in  places,  and  along  which  the  final  as- 
cent must  be  made.  The  sides  of  this 
gigantic  pillar  are  weather-worn,  split, 
cracked,  and  fractured  in  every  con- 
ceivable manner.  Great  masses  are 
ready  to  topple  to  the  depths  by  the 
addition  of  another  pound's  weight  at 
their  outer  edges.  When  masses  have 
been  thrown  over  the  edge  the  roar  of 
their  downfall  has  been  heard  for  thir- 
ty-eight seconds.  The  sheer  descent 
on  the  south  side  of  the  great  buttress 
is  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  to  the 
talus,  and  twenty-one  hundred  feet  to 
the  small  Lake  Conness  toward  the 
west.  In  the  early  morning  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  western  crest  line  falling 
on  the  southeast  vertical  wall  add  to  the 
sense  of  sheerness  and  profundity. 

After  one  becomes  somewhat  famil- 
iarized with  the  depths,  the  wonderful 
field  of  view  stretching  out  on  every 
hand  is  realized.     The  peak  itself  and 
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all  its  surroundings  are  granite, —  gran- 
ite in  mountain  masses,  in  great  rocks, 
and  peaks,  and  pinnacles,  granite  slabs 
a  hundred  feet  long  strutting  outward 
over  the  depths  and  held  only  at  their 
bases;  a  granite  gray  landscape  of  pre- 
cipitous mountains  and  valleys  to  the 
northwest,  almost  unrelieved  by  the 
ever  struggling  tamarack  (flinus  con- 
torta,)  and  made  more  suggestive  of 
wildness  by  great  fields  of  snow. 

The  valley  of  the  Tenaya  gives  a 
view  to  the  Half  Dome  of  the  Yosemite 
and  all  its  surroundings.  At  the  very 
base  of  Conness  one  branch  of  the 
Tuolumne  starts  on  its  course  and 
moves  with  rapid  plunges  toward  the 
Tuolumne  Falls,  whence  the  thunder  of 
the  waters  comes  unceasingly  and  with 
peculiarly  solemn  effect  through  the 
night.  The  deep,  narrow  canon  of  the 
Tuolumne  lies  directly  to  the  west,  and 
the  line  to  the  Hetch-Hetchy  is  well 
marked. 

On  the  eastern  side  are  visible  the 
volcanic  upheavals  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Mono,  five  thousand  feet  below 
Conness;  on  the  northeast  the  almost 
impassable  Lundy  Canon  is  very  beau- 


tiful in  the  afternoon,  with  its  dark, 
well  marked  shadows,  the  warm  color- 
ing of  the  southern  steeps  of  the  mount- 
ain masses  overhanging  it  and  its  ap- 
proaches, with  the  contrasting  gray 
granite,  immense  snow  fields,  and  the 
lighter  shadows  bordering  all  on  the 
north.  All  the  lakes  under  the  cliffs  to 
the  northeast  and  east  show  beautiful 
green  water  with  the  peculiar  tint  of 
green  in  those  where  the  sun  still  in- 
vades the  shoaler  parts. 

Directly  under  the  northeast  face  of 
Conness  is  a  snow  field  comprising  an 
area  of  about  one  square  mile,  at  the 
outer  edge  of  which  is  a  veritable  mo- 
raine of  very  large  dimensions,  indicat- 
ing previous  and  long  continued  action 
of  this  small  glacier.  From  that  direc- 
tion comes  the  roar  of  an  invisible  cat- 
aract. 

The  weather  over  the  Sierra  was 
charming  throughout  June  and  July; 
the  sky  serenely  blue  and  the  atmos- 
phere so  clear  that  the  uninitiated  make 
wild  estimates  of  distances  and  heights. 
The  weather  sharps  had  pronounced  the 
thunder  storms  past  for  the  season, 
but  in  August   they  reappeared.     The 
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observing  was  delayed  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  by  the  daily  occurrence  of  great 
thunder  storms,  which  have  no  counter- 
part along  the  Coast  range  of  mount- 
ains. 

Early  in  the  day  magnificent  masses 
of  cumulus  formed  along  the  line  of  the 
Sierra  as  far  north  and  south  as  was 
visible.  They  always  moved  along  the 
coast-line  from  the  southward,  with  a 
tendency  to  draw  over  Nevada  to  the 
northeast.  When  forming  over  such 
masses  as  Mount  Lyell  and  its  neigh- 
bors, the  magnificent  volumes  of  cloud 
would  become  very  black  and  flattened 
at  the  base,  and  gradually  settle  down 
enough  to  envelop  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  heavy  thunder  peals 
would  reverberate  through  the  canons 
at  frequent  intervals. 

Between  the  higher  mountain  masses 
there  would  be  long  breaks  in  the  cloud 
volumes,  and  broad  areas  of  lower 
mountains,  valleys,  and  canons  would 
be  in  sunshine.  Great  fields  of  snow 
would  be  dazzling  white,  the  gray  areas 
of  granite  looked  dreary,  and  the  dark 
green  tamarack  forests  of  the  Tuolumne 
Canon,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Tuolumne 
Meadows  were  a  relief  to  the  eye. 
Standing  far  above  the  line  of  vegeta- 
tion, such  scenes  were  weird  and  im- 
pressive. 

Frequently  the  great  marching  cloud 
masses  would  avoid  the  isolated  peak  of 
Conness  and  with  lightning,  thunder, 
snow,  and  hail  envelope  Mount  Warren, 
the  Uamdahey,  or  the  more  distant 
Mount  Grant;  and  fill  the  gorges  and 
canons  with  blackness.  At  other  times 
the  cloud  would  persistently  form  and 
hang  over  Conness,  although  the  mass 
was  spreading  to  the  northeast.  As  it 
grew  denser  and  darker,  with  terrific 
thunder  peals,  it  would  descend  and  en- 
velope the  peak  so  that  objects  became 
invisible  at  fifty  yards.  Several  times 
when  the  thunder  began  to  crack  over 
the  observatory  within  a  second  or  two 
after  lightning  the  watching  observers 
would  leave  for  camp.      Everything  was 


surcharged  with  electricity,  and  on  one 
of  his  botanical  trips  Mr.  Edmonds 
thought  a  bee  must  have  gotten  into  his 
hat  where  he  was  carrying  his  flowers, — 
but  the  crackling  was  the  effect  of  the 
electricity  buzzing  in  his  hair. 

Toward  sunset  the  ominous  clouds 
would  begin  to  dissolve,  and  sometimes 
the  most  gorgeous  effects  of  light,  shad- 
ow, and  color  were  exhibited.  Keith 
would  have  felt  the  exaltation  of  these 
scenes.  By  nine  o'clock  at  night  the 
clouds  had  usually  disappeared  and  the 
heavens  seemed  filled  with  twice  as 
many  stars  as  are  visible  at  low  alti- 
tudes, and  the  Milky  Way  was  a  most 
impressive  object. 


THE    COOK. 


One  notable  feature  in  the  weather 
was  the  large  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  when  the  barometer  was 
reading  at  nineteen  inches  and  the 
water  boiled  at  191 y  Fahrenheit;  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  never  reached 
ten  degrees,  whereas  in  the  inner  of  the 
Coast  ranges,  at  thirty-five  hundred 
feet  elevation,  it  has  been  observed  as 
large  as  340. 

At  these  great  elevations  in  the  Sierra, 
the  observers  soon  learn  to  predict  the 
character  of  the  weather,  and  the  signs 
of  the   great    storms    are    seen    two  or 
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EAST    SIDE   OF   OBSERVATORY, 

The  cliff  descends  1200  feet. 


three  days  before  their  occurrence.  The 
clouds  then  form  at  the  northward  with 
a  southerly  wind  blowing.  They  spread 
slowly  southward,  against  the  lower  cur- 
rent of  wind  and  when  they  have  reached 
the   southern   horizon  the  wind  is  howl- 


ing, sleet  begins  to  form,  snow  hides 
everything  within  a  few  yards,  and  men 
cannot  stand  against  the  cold  south 
wind,  blowing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  an  hour  with  a  temper- 
ature   near    zero.     These    storms     last 
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about   three   days,   and  the  clearing  up      ably  clear  that  ranges  distant  one  hun- 


reveals  a  limitless  sheet  of  snow,  which 
obliterates  every  trail  and  appals  by  the 
desolation  of  the  scene.  But  the  sky 
is  deep  blue,  the  atmosphere  so  remark- 


dred  and  fifty  miles  seem  to  be  not  even 
fifty  miles  away,  and  the  steadiness 
of  the  atmosphere  is  such  as  is  never 
experienced  at  lower  elevations.  ^  -  ■ 
George  Davidson. 


MA  BELLE. 

THAT  was  a  withered  wreath,  ma  belle, 

I  saw  upon  your  grave  today, 
It  had  been  long,  one  well  could  tell, 

Since  he  had  knelt  by  you  to  pray. 
Yet  sorely  did  he  weep  that  morn 
When  your  sweet  soul  in  heaven  was  born, 
And  sorely  moan  "when,  both  at  rest, 
Your  babe  was  laid  upon  your  breast. 

If  Death,  whose  shaft  is  sure,  ma  belle, 

Had  struck  at  him  instead  of  you, 
Would  time  have  rung  your  sorrow's  knell 

Before  the  trees  could  bud  anew  ? 
Would  we  have  found  upon  his  tomb 
Those  sorry  skeletons  of  bloom  ? 
Twining  like  dismal  ghosts  the  leaf 
W7hereon  is  writ  a  faded  grief. 

I  wondered  as  I  looked,  ma  belle, 

How  it  had  fared  if  I  had  won; 
Would  I  have  mourned  so  brief  a  spell, — 

A  week,  a  month,  and  then  had  done  ? 
When  you  had  looked  your  last,  and  passed 
With  noiseless  step  into  the  vast, 
Would  I  have  hastened  to  forget, 
Or  loved  you, —  as  I  do,  dear,  yet  ?  . 

Clara  G.  Dolliver. 


Vol.  xix. — 10. 
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THE    STONE   MAIDEN:    A    LEGEND    OF   ANCIENT   MAUI, 


Far  up  the  side  of  lonely  Haleakalea, 
half  hidden  among  the  tall  tree  ferns, 
stands  a  tall,  slim,  brown  stone,  which 
to  an  imaginative  person  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  human  form. 
There  it  has  stood  for  centuries,  hidden 
by  the  green  ferns,  with  the  flame  of 
the  hibiscus  and  the  gold  of  the  hau 
falling  in  showers  upon  it  as  the  wind 
scatters  the  petals  from  the  golden  and 
crimson  cups.  Few  white  men  have 
seen  it,  and  fewer  yet  have  heard  the 
tale  the  old  Hawaiians  tell  of  its  origin. 
The  path  to  and  from  the  crater  runs  near 
it,  but  few  people  care  to  stray  into  the 
dense  thicket  unless  they  know  there  is 
something  to  reward  their  toll  when 
they  have  pierced  the  thick  green 
wall. 

We  were  returning  from  a  trip  to  the 
crater,  and  stopped  to  rest  beside  the 
path.  Lying  prone  upon  .the  ground, 
and  thinking  of  the  days  when  this 
green  forest  was  bare  and  lifeless,  often 
covered  by  the  rivers  of  lava  from  the 
mountain  top,  I  was  half  asleep,  when 
the  whir  of  wings  startled  me,  and  I 
rose  on  my  elbow  to  see  what  kind  of 
bird  it  might  be.  A  gleam  of  gold,  and 
it  was  gone  like  a  flash. 

I  was  sure  it  was  the  Oo,  the  bird 
from  which  are  plucked  the  feathers  for 
the  wonderful  feather  cloaks  used  in 
the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  Hawaii. 
These  birds  once  filled  the  forests,  as 
may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  several  of  these  cloaks,  each 
large  enough  to  wrap  a  tall  man.  The 
bird  has  but  two  of  the  golden  feathers, 
one  under  each  wing,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  would  take  many  thousand 
to  make  one  cloak,  to  say  nothing  of 
half  a  dozen.  The  birds  are  not  killed 
to  get  the  feathers,  but  caught  in 
snares,  the   feathers   plucked,  and  then 


the  bird  turned  loose  to  grow  new  ones, 
which  will  be  plucked  in  turn  if  the 
bird  is  foolish  enough  to  get  caught 
again. 

Hoping  that  this  might  be  the  Oo,  I 
pushed  my  way  through  the  dense 
thicket,  thinking  that  I  might  find  its 
nest.  The  guide  sprang  after  me,  try- 
ing to  stop  me,  but  I  persisted.  Sud- 
denly the  wall  of  green  before  me  was 
gone,  and  I  stood  in  a  little  glen  car- 
peted with  softest,  greenest  moss,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  flowering 
trees. 

The  hau,  with  its  bells  of  palest  gold 
in  the  morning,  turning  darker  and 
darker  as  the  sun  rises  higher,  till  at 
noon  they  are  of  rich  olive  tint;  the 
hibiscus,  holding  up  cups  of  flame  to 
catch  the  glow  of  sunshine  in  their 
crimson  depths;  the  lantana,  which  here 
grows  to  a  tree,  lighting  up  the  back- 
ground with  its  many  tinted  blooms; 
the 'feathery  mimosa,  the  glossy  leaves 
and  snowy  blossoms  of  the  orange  —  all 
this  made  up  a  picture  worthy  of  the 
brush  of  a  master  painter,  and  if  he 
saw  it  as  I  did,  with  the  level  rays  of 
the  afternoon  sun  shining  through  the 
flowery  trees,  he  would  despair  of  giv- 
ing it  half  its  natural  charm,  work  he 
as  faithfully  as  he  might. 

In  the  middle  of  this  little  nook,  hid- 
den behind  the  wall  of  green,  stood  a 
figure  which  at  first  I  mistook  for  a 
native  girl.  But  as  soon  as  my  eyes 
got  over  the  effect  of  the  sudden  dazzle 
of  the  sun,  which  blinded  me,  coming 
into  it  so  unexpectedly  out  of  the  tall, 
dense  bushes,  I  saw  that  it  was  only  a 
tall  stone,  so  much  like  the  human  fig- 
ure in  size  and  shape  that  it  was  no 
wonder  I  had  made  the  mistake.  No 
other  stone  is  to  be  found  in  the  little 
glen,    not    even    the    smallest    pebble. 
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There  it  stands,  alone,  this  tall,  slim 
brown  stone,  looking  like  a  woman 
with  a  brown  drapery  drawn  up  over 
her  head,  covering  face  and  draping 
form,  but  still  not  hiding  either. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  dark 
thicket  to  this  cool  open  space  aston- 
ished me  so  much  that  I  stood  gazing 
in  silence  until  roused  by  the  grasp  of 
a  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  the  voice  of 
the  guide  in  my  ear.  "He/a  mail 
Hela  mail"  (Come  away!  Come 
away !)  and  he  strove  to  draw  me  from 
the  place. 

I  resisted,  and  asked  him  why  he 
was  in  such  haste ;  but  all  the  answer 
he  would  give  me  was,  "Aole  tnaikai! 
Kapn! '"  (No  good!  Forbidden  and 
sinful),  and  again  he  tried  to  draw  me 
from  the  place. 

Although  surprised  at  his  evident 
reluctance  to  remain  in  sight  of  the 
stone  figure,  at  which  he  looked  askance 
as  though  fearing  it  would  do  him 
him  a  mischief,  I  yielded  to  his  wish, 
and  returned  to  the  trail ;  but  when 
there  I  demanded  an  explanation.  I 
could  get  not  much  satisfaction.  He 
was  disinclined  to  talk  about  the  glen 
or  its  silent  occupant.  But  at  last  he 
said  if  I  would  wait  until  we  got  back 
to  Wailuku,  his  grandfather  would  tell 
me  the  story  of  Kealili. 

We  reached  Wailuku  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning  I  reminded  Lilio  of 
his  promise.  He  was  reluctant  to 
talk  of  the  matter,  but  at  last  he  said 
if  I  would  come  to  his  father's  hut,  just 
out  of  the  village,  that  evening,  my 
curiosity  would  be  gratified. 

I  was  there  in  good  time  and  found 
that  Hakau,  the  father,  lived  in  one  of 
the  few  remaining  grass  huts,  which 
used  to  be  the  usual  home  of  the  natives, 
but  of  which  now  there  are  not  more 
than  a  dozen  specimens  in  the  Islands. 
Here  we  found  Kaleihokuu,  the  grand- 
father, and  all  his  descendants  to  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  I  should 
think,  awaiting  our  coming;  and  each 
and  every  native  was  accompanied  by 


his  favorite  dog.  Kaleihokuu  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  mele  chanters  now 
left  on  Maui,  and  the  rumor  that  he  was 
going  to  tell  the  story  of  Kealili,  the 
stone  maiden,  to  the  wahine  haole,  had 
drawn  all  the  natives  together  to  hear 
it  once  more. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night, 
almost  as  light  as  day,  but  with  the 
softer  light,  the  deeper  shadows  of 
moonlight  in  the  tropics.  The  poor 
denizens  of  higher  latitudes  think  they 
know  what  moonlight  is,  but  they  can 
know  nothing  unless  they  have  been  in 
the  southern  lands  and  seen  it  in  all  its 
glory.  The  brown  hut,  the  rows  of 
dusky  forms  sitting  and  lying  around 
us,  and  in  the  midst  the  old  man  sitting 
on  his  mat,  his  favorite  dog  disputing 
with  the  youngest  grandchild  the  right 
to  lie  at  his  feet;  the  little  group  of 
white  people,  who  were  provided  with 
seats  on  benches  and  chairs ;  th£  softly 
rustling  trees,  the  wall  behind  the  hut 
covered  with  the  night  blooming  cereus, 
with  its  snowy  blossoms  unfolding  their 
waxen  petals  and  filling  the  air  with 
their  intoxicating  fragrance,  and  the 
whole  picture  bathed  in  the  pure  rays 
of  the  queen  of  night, —  all  this  makes 
a  picture  that  will  linger  in  the  memory 
when  the  sojourner  is  far  from  this 
lovely  land  of  dreams. 

Kaleihokuu  is  almost  a  mummy ;  he 
must  be  all  of  ninety  years  old..  He 
was  never  a  large  man,  and  now  he  is 
dried  up  till  he  looks  as  if  he  would  rat- 
tle if  you  should  shake  him.  He  is  the 
oldest  man  on  Maui,  and  if  his  friends 
should  claim  he  was  the  oldest  man  in 
the  world  his  appearance  would  bear 
them  out  in  the  statement.  His  face 
is  one  mat  of  wrinkles ;  but  out  of  the 
wrinkles  shine  a  pair  of  bright,  intelli- 
gent eyes,  and  when  he  opens  his 
mouth  two  rows  of  milk  white  teeth 
are  shown.  He  never  can  have  suf- 
fered much  from  toothache. 

He  was  half  asleep  when  we  arrived, 
and  when  I  saw  him  I  made  up  my 
mind  that   we   should   have    nothing  to 
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repay  us  for  our  walk,  for  I  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  life  enough  in  the  form 
before  me  to  rouse  up  to  tell  a  story, 
or  strength  enough  to  speak  so  as  to 
be  heard,  even  if  he  had  memory  to 
recall  the  tale. 

Lilio  came  from  the  hut  to  introduce 
us  to  his  grandfather.  Kaleihokuu  rose 
to  receive  us,  and  said  he  had  been 
told  what  we  wished  to  hear,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  begin  as  soon  as  we  de- 
sired. As  soon  as  we  were  comfortably 
seated  he  began  the  tale.  To  my  sur- 
prise his  voice  was  full  and  strong,  and 
as  he  half  spoke,  half  chanted  the  story 
I  could  scarce  believe  that  the  musical 
tones  came  from  the  mummy-like  form. 
Finally  I  turned  my  gaze  from  the 
story-teller  to  the  dusky  shadows  in  the 
edge  of  the  grove  behind  the  hut,  and 
in  fancy  I  beheld  the  forms  of  those  of 
whom  he  chanted  come  and  go  in  the 
brilliant  light  and  the  dense  shadows 
before  me. 

He  began  in  a  measured  chant  to  tell 
the  following  tale  of  Kealili,  the  stone 
maiden. 

Long,  long  years  ago,  while  the  gods 
yet  loved  and  visited  HawaH  Nei  there 
lived  a  youth,  strong  as  the  Kona,  that 
sweeps  from  the  mountain  gorges,  but 
still  gentle  as  the  south  breeze,  that 
kisses  the  leaves  to  sleep  when  evening 
comes.  Not  on  all  Maui,  no,  nor  in  all 
the  islands  of  our  loved  Hawaii  was  to 
be  found  his  equal.  Tall  and  straight 
as  the  young  cocoanut  tree,  his  inky  locks 
fell  upon  his  shoulders  as  the  maile  falls 
over  the  rock  upon  the  hillside;  his 
cheek  was  brown  as  the  kukui  nut  which 
the  maidens  use  for  their  leis  when 
dancing  the  hula,  his  eyes  like  the  stars 
of  night  in  the  heavens  when  the  sun 
has  sunk  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
great  sea.  None  so  strong  as  he  ; 
not  one  so  swift  in  the  race  ;  not 
one  who  could  cast  the  palula,  or 
long  spear,  so  far,  when  the  youths  of 
the  village  sported  in  the  evening  to 
win  the  smiles  of  the  maidens;  no  other 


could  so  swiftly  glide  down  the  steep  hill- 
side on  the  palapaha;  his  surf-board  was 
sure  to  reach  the  shore  first  when  with 
the  other  youths  of  the  village  he  dove 
beneath  the  great  breakers  and  then 
threw  himself  upon  the  slender  plank  to 
ride  in  triumph  to  the  shore.  Foremost 
in  battle,  of  him  the  maidens  sang  their 
sweetest  songs;  to  him  their  freshest 
flowers,  their  fairest  gifts  were  brought, 
when,  the  enemy  beaten  back,  the  young 
men  marched  home  in  triumph. 

His  name  was  oftenest  heard  when 
around  the  calabash  were  gathered  the 
fairest  daughters  of  the  islands,  when 
they  talked  of  the  brave  deeds  of  their 
lovers;  but  not  one  of  them  could  claim 
him  as  lover.  Not  one  of  all  the  brown 
maidens  but  would  gladly  have  left  her 
home  to  share  his  hut  beneath  the  guava 
trees,  would  gladly  have  been  his  wife; 
but  for  many  months  he  noted  not  how 
fair  were  the  daughters  of  his  land.  In 
vain  they  decked  their  dark  hair  with 
leis,  in  vain  they  wore  garlands  of  flow- 
ers twined  with  the  fragrant  maile ;  he 
saw  not  that  they  were  fair.  To  him 
the  youngest  maiden  was  as  the  oldest 
among  the  withered  mothers.  He  cared 
not  for  their  beauty.  He  loved  better 
to  paddle  far  out  to  sea,  then  to  leap 
over  the  side  and  plunging  his  spear 
downward,  raise  it  with  a  shout,  show- 
ing upon  its  barbed  point  the  struggling 
form  of  the  purple  mullet,  or  the  ruddy 
sides  of  the  miami;  they  were  more 
beautiful  to  him  than  the  fairest  woman. 

Among  the  maidens  was  one  who 
though  she  joined  not  in  the  songs  of 
praise  which  the  others  sang  of  him, 
yet  loved  him  more  than  did  any  other. 
When  he  was  near  she  could  scarce  lift 
her  eyes  to  his;  her  heart  seemed  to 
have  left  her  and  hidden  in  his  breast 
and  she  lived  only  to  see  him,  to  hear 
his  voice.  When  he  passed  by,  then 
the  sun  shone,  and  when  he  was  gone 
the  day  lost  its  glory,  and  she  lay  think- 
ing of  his  return. 

For  many  weeks  he  knew  nothing  of 
this    love  which   Kealili  cherished   for 
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him,  nor  noticed  her  among  the  throng. 
But  one  day  as  he  passed  along  with  a 
crowd  of  youths,  going  up  the  mountain 
side  to  the  place  from  which  they  were 
wont  to  start  on  their  palapaha  races, 
he  saw  among  the  laughing,  chattering 
crowd  of  girls  one  who  spoke  not,  but 
whose  eyes  said  more  than  the  tongues 
of  her  companions.  For  a  moment  he 
paused,  then  went  on  with  his  friends, 
but  in  that  moment  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  how  beautiful  were  the  maidens  of 
his  race. 

His  companions  noticed  his  thought- 
fulness  and  laughed  at  him,  but  he 
heeded  them  not.  All  day  he  was 
careless,  and  thought  not  of  winning  the 
races, —  of  being,  as  always  before,  the 
first  to  reach  the  goal.  He  lay  silent 
beneath  a  tree,  and  before  his  eyes 
danced  the  light  form  of  the  maiden, 
whose  eyes  had  seemed  to  kindle  a  fire 
in  his  veins,  as  they  pierced  his  breast 
like  a  spear  of  flame;  and  the  face  was 
before  him,  even  when  he  closed  his 
eyes. 

At  night  he  saw  her  again  as  they 
were  returning  to  their  homes  after  the 
sport  of  the  day,  and  asked  a  friend 
her  name.  "  Kealili,"he  was  told,  and 
the  name  was  music  in  his  ears. 

He  went  to  his  home;  but  all  was 
changed  for  him.  The  poi  stood  un- 
tasted,  the  hapua  lay  upon  the  broad 
ti  leaf  untouched.  He  saw  nothing  but 
the  face  of  the  beautiful  girl.  The  birds 
sang  in  the  trees  above  his  head,  and  to 
him  the  song  was  "  Kealili, —  Kealili, 
—  aloha,  Kealili  !"  and  the  stars  that 
shone  through  the  branches  were  only 
the  light  of  her  eyes ;  the  clouds  sweep- 
ing across  the  sky  were  but  her  tresses 
waving  in  the  evening  breeze. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  light  he  was 
up  and  away,  to  see  if  he  could  not  es- 
cape from  the  thralldom  in  which  his 
senses  had  seemed  bound  since  first  he 
beheld  the  face  of  Kealili.  Resolved 
to  forget  her  he  rushed  down  to  the 
beach  determined  to  bury  all  remem- 
brance in  the  green  depths  of  the  sea, 


and  to  wash  all  thought  of  her  from  his 
brain  in  the  gleaming  surf. 

But  the  maidens  were  before  him, 
and  among  them  was  Kealili.  They 
were  swimming  and  diving,  filling  the 
air  with  the  music  of  their  voices,  the 
ripple  of  happy  laughter.  Kealili  had 
swam  far  out  beyond  the  boldest  of  all 
others,  and  still  she  kept  on.  She  too 
was  striving  to  bury  memory  beneath 
the  waves.  Suddenly  one  of  the  girls 
on  the  beach  screamed  wildly,  "Oe! 
Oe  !  The  shark  ! — the  shark  !  "  Kea- 
lili heard,  and  turned  toward  the  shore, 
but  alas,  between  her  and  safety  was 
the  dark  fin  of  the  man-eating  shark. 

Most  of  the  sharks  of  these  waters 
are  harmless,  hence  the  stories  that 
they  will  not  eat  the  dark-skinned 
races;  but  occasionally  one  of  the  man- 
eaters  comes,  and  he  cares  not  for  the 
hue  of  his  food.  One  of  these  man- 
eaters  was  here,  now,  between  Kealili 
and  the  -shore,  and  was  swimming 
about  watching  the  bathers.  He  had 
not  seen  Kealili,  his  attention  being 
taken  up  by  the  girls  nearer  shore,  and 
he  had  followed  them  in  as  far  as  he 
could  without  getting  aground;  but  be- 
fore she  could  reach  the  shore  he  would 
see  her;  and  it  seemed  there  was  no 
help  for  her, —  she  must  perish. 

When  Keoni  first  saw  the  danger 
that  menaced  the  maiden  he  dashed 
rapidly  forward,  and  passing  the  terri- 
fied girls,  who  stood  wringing  their 
hands  and  shrieking,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  water  and  swam  toward  the 
shark. 

Until  now  the  huge  sea-wolf  had 
showed  little  haste  in  its  movements, 
but  when  Keoni  neared  it  the  motion 
of  its  fins  showed  it  was  getting  ready 
for  action. 

Hushed,  awed,  by  the  danger  that 
Keoni  seemed  so  recklessly  daring,  the 
girls  stood  silent,  watching.  As  Keoni 
drew  near  the  shark  they  saw  that  he 
carried  the  long  sharp  dagger,  made  of 
the  bone  of  the  eewi,  lashed  to  a  stock  of 
tough  wood,  in  his  teeth.  The  shark  sank 
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slowly  out  of  sight,  and  they  knew  he 
sank  to  come  up  below  the  intrepid 
youth  with  open  mouth,  ready  to  en- 
gulf the  limbs  of  the  one  who  so  heed- 
lessly seemed  rushing  upon  certain 
death.  But  not  so.  Keoni  dove  just 
as  the  gleam  of  white  through  the 
water  showed  that  the  sea-wolf  was 
rising  to  seize  its  prey.  Down  be- 
neath the  man-e^ter  he  went  and  then 
arose,  stabbing  the  gray  side  as  he 
passed.  Again  and  again  he  dove, 
each  time  rising  and  slashing  the  angry 
beast.  The  water  was  crimson  with 
blood.  But  now  the  shark  ceased  to 
struggle,  and  soon  it  rose,  turned  slowly 
on  its  back,  and  was  dead. 

Keoni  swam  to  Kealili,  who  was 
floating  almost  helpless  from  fear,  not 
for  herself  but  for  her  preserver.  The 
Hawaiians  are  as  much  at  home  in  the 
water  as  on  the  land,  so  Kealili  soon 
recovered,  and  was  able  to  swim  to  the 
shore  beside  her  brave  rescuer,  where 
they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  their 
friends,  who  had  watched  the  conflict 
with  fear  and  trembling  from  the  beach. 

Kealili 's  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
Keoni  were  fervent,  and  were  received 
by  him  with  much  "embarrassment;  and 
as  soon  as  possible  he  withdrew  from 
the  crowd  and  retired  to  his  own  hut. 
The  next  morning  he  sent  his  father  to 
ask  Kealili  in  marriage  from  her  fam- 
ily. As  he  was  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lar young  chief  in  the  island,  there  was 
no  hesitancy  in  granting  his  request, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  week  the 
wedding  feast  was  held. 

After' the  days  of  feasting  were  past 
Keoni  took  his  dusky  bride  to  his  hut 
of  sweet  grass  on  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  fire  mountain,  Haleakalea.  Here 
they  lived  a  happy  life  for  many  months. 
Loved  and  loving,  there  was  no  cloud  in 
their  sky;  no  mote  in  the  sunshine  that 
surrounded  them. 

But  human  happiness  is  not  long- 
lived.  The  gods  are  jealous  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men  when  they  see  them 
enjoying  life,  and  are   sure  to  interfere 


in  some  way.  And  so  the  happy  days 
came  to  an  end. 

Pele,the  great  goddess  of  fire, whose 
home  is  in  the  burning  mountains,  but 
who  often  lived  for  a  time  disguised 
among  men,  saw  their  love  and  envied 
them.  She  determined  to  see  if  she 
could  not  come  between  them;  could 
not  make  mischief  for  them  in  some 
way. 

At  that  time  Haleakalea  was  her  fa- 
vorite home.  She  had  often  seen  Keoni, 
and  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  so  she 
came  down  to  the  village  about  a  year 
after  they  were  wed,  and  settled  down 
in  a  hut  near  their  home.  Here  she 
often  met  Keoni,  and  soon  he  noticed 
her,  and  admired  her.  From  this  it  is 
but  a  step  to  love,  and  then  poor  Kealili 
was  deserted  for  hours,  while  Keoni 
basked  in  the  smiles  of  the  fickle  god- 
dess. Had  he  known  her  to  be  Pele  he 
would  have  shunned  her;  but  she  said 
she  came  from  a  neighboring  village, 
and  was  to  return  when  the  kona  blew 
and  the  rain  fell  again. 

Soon  Keoni  and  his  new  love  were 
absent  for  days  at  a  time,  while  poor 
Kealili  wept  alone.  She  wept  until  her 
beauty  was  gone,  till  her  check  was  thin 
and  sunken  and  her  eyes  dull  and  tear- 
swollen.  But  this  only  aided  Pele,  for 
man  cares  not  for  tears  on  a  cheek  that 
he  has  ceased  to"  care  to  kiss.  Had 
Kealili  cared  less  for  him,  had  she  kept 
her  eyes  bright,  her  beauty  undimmed, 
she  might  have  won  him  back,  for  Pele 
was  notoriously  fickle,  and  soon  tired  of 
the  devotion  of  any  man  ;  and  when  de- 
serted by  her  Keoni  would  have  turned 
again  to  Kealili,  and  probably  they 
would  have  been  happy  as  mortals  ever 
are. 

Instead  of  this  Kealili  wept  her 
beauty  away,  and  most  foolish  of  all, 
tried  to  win  back  the  straying  love  by 
entreating  Keoni  to  return  to  her,  and 
to  leave  the  one  for  whom  he  had  de- 
serted his  own  wife.  Pele  stood  by 
while  she  entreated  him  to  return  to  her, 
with  a  mocking  smile  upon  her  face,  and 
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that  smile  drove  Keoni  to  frenzy.  He 
struck  poor  Kealili  a  terrible  blow  and 
bade  her  begone  for  he  loved  the  wom- 
an beside  him  far  better  than  he  had 
ever  loved  her,  and  said  that  he  would 
never  return  to  her  again. 

He  then  left  the  village,  and  wan- 
dered with  Pele  up  the  mountain  where 
they  built  a  hut  and  lived  happily  for 
several  months.  But  Pele  was  too 
fickle  to  be  constant  to  any  one  long 
and  soon  wearied  of  her  mortal  lover, 
and  longed  for  her  home  in  the  fire- 
depths  of  the  crater.  She  told  him 
that  she  was  Pele,  and  that  she  had 
tired  of  him,  and  was  going  to  return  to 
her  own  home.  In  vain  he  plead  with 
her  to  remain ;  she  only  laughed  mock- 
ingly in  his  face,  and  told  him  to  return 
to  Kealili,  for  her  love  had  turned  to 
hatred,  and  she  would  never  see  him 
more. 

They  were  at  the  top  of  the  mountain 
when  she  told  him  this,  and  she  bade 
him  farewell  forever.  Keoni  besought 
her  to  stay,  but  in  vain.  Then  he 
begged  her  to  take  him  with  her,  but 
she  would  not.  * 

Kealili  had  been  near  them,  but  un- 
seen, all  the  months  they  had  been  liv- 
ing on  the  mountain;  and  she  heard 
when  Pele  was  mocking  Keoni  with 
her  advice  to  return  to  his  wife.  She 
drew  nearer,  and  was  just  behind  them 
when  Pele  sprang  into  the  smoke  of  the 
crater  and  bade  Keoni  farewell  for- 
ever. 

Keoni  would  have  followed  her,  but 
the  sulphur  fumes  choked  him,  and  he 
fell  to  the  ground  almost  senseless.  He 
lay  there,  his  sighs  and  groans  filling 
the  heart  of  poor  Kealili  with  anguish, 
till  she  felt  she  must  try  and  comfort 
him.  So  she  drew  near  and  kneeling 
beside  him  laid  her  hand  lovingly  upon 
his  head. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  sprang 
to  his  feet.  He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  she  knew  how  he  had  been 
deserted,  and  with  a  fierce  oath  he 
struck  her  down  at  his  feet,  and  turning 
plunged  headlong  into  the   fiery  crater. 


Kealili  saw  him  fall,  and  had  she 
been  able  she  also  would  have  plunged 
into  the  burning  depths,  but  the  blow 
his  coward  hand  had  dealt  her  had 
made  her  helpless  for  a  time,  and  when 
she  recovered  her  strength  she  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  anything  from  the 
depths  below.  She  crept  to  the  brink, 
but  the  crater  was  filled  with  vapor. 
She  was  forced  back  by  the  sulphurous 
fumes,  which  rose  from  the  hidden  fires 
below.  For  days  she  wandered  around 
the  mountain  top,  hoping  against  hope 
that  Keoni  would  return  to  her,  though 
she  knew  that  none  ever  had  entered 
that  dread  place  to  return. 

For  a  long  year  she  wandered  there; 
the  ground  her  bed,  the  clouds  her 
roof,  the  fruits  she  found  in  the  woods 
her  only  food. 

Pele  had  a  brother,  Umi,  who  if  not 
quite  so  fond  of  love  passages  with 
mortals  still  had  an  eye  for  beauty.  He 
came  to  Maui  one  day,  and  sought  his 
sister  in  her  favorite  home  in  Haleak- 
alea.  She  was  not  there,  but  while  he 
stood  at  the  crater  he  saw  Kealili,  who 
though  worn  by  sorrow  was  still  beau- 
tiful. Umi  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
strove  in  all  ways  to  win  her  love  in  re- 
turn, but  in  vain.  She  told  him  her 
sad  story,  and  won  his  compassion. 

When  sure  that  he  could  never  win 
her  love  he  was  not  angry  with  her,  but 
very  sorrowful  He  seems  to  have 
been  much  superior  to  his  sister  in 
character  and  disposition.  He  seems  to 
have  had  some  idea  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. When  he  found  he  could  not  win 
Kealili 's  love  he  wished  to  make  her 
hard  lot  a  little  easier  for  her.  He 
asked  her  in  what  way  he  could  serve 
her,  and  was  told  that  all  she  wished 
was  to  be  restored  to  Keoni,  either  by 
being  taken  to  him,  or  by  having  him 
brought  back  to  earth. 

Either  task  was  beyond  Umi's  pow- 
er, but  he  could  enable  her  to  sleep, 
unconscious  of  all  around  her,  until  the 
day  when  all  buried  in  the  earth  will 
arise  again  and  begin  their  new  life. 
He  tried  to  explain    to   her   the  reason 
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he  could  not  serve  her  in  the  way  she 
asked,  but  she  could  not  understand 
how  he,  a  god,  was  powerless  to  do 
what  he  wished. 

At  last  he  told  her  that  rest  until  the 
coming  of  Keoni  was  in  his  power  to 
bestow,  and  she  was  eager  to  accept 
his  offer.  In  sleep  she  would  not  feel 
the  anguish  that  was  always  gnawing 
at  her  heart,  would  know  nothing  of 
Keoni's  faithlessness,  and  when  she 
awoke  he  would  be  beside  her  and  if 
she  could  win  his  love  again  she  might 
be  forever  happy. 

One  day  Umi  consented  to  grant  her 
constant  prayer,  and  bestow  dreamless 
sleep  upon  her  till  Keoni  should  arise, 
with  all  the  hosts  who  slept,  and  stand 
again  beside  his  loving  wife.  He  took 
her  hand  and  led  her  down  the  steep 
side  of  Haleakalea  until  they  reached  a 
green  glen  near  a  narrow  stream,  which 
kept  it  always  fresh  and  cool.  There, 
in  the  midst  of  the  clustering  trees, 
surrounded  by  the  flowers  in  which  the 
birds  sang  all  day  long,  he  told  her  she 
should  await  the  coming  of  her  lost 
love. 

A  torpor  stole  over  her,  her  senses 
seemed  sinking  into  sleep,  her  limbs 
grew  heavy,  her  eyes  closed.  With 
her  last,  failing  strength  she  drew  her 
mantle  over  her  head,  and  slept.  There 
she  stands  to  this  day;  a  stone,  await- 
ing the  coming  of  her  lost  Keoni. 

Umi  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  fire 
below,  and  has  not  visited  the  earth 
from  that  day,  for  his  love  was  true 
love,  and  he  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
place  that  holds  the  form  of  the  one  he 
loved,  who  turned  from  all  his  vows, 
choosing  rather  a  sleep  for  centuries  for 
the  sake  of  another. 

Some  years  after  his  visit  Pele  again 
came  to  Maui,  and  when  she  saw  the 
form  of  poor,  faithful  Kealili  standing 
awaiting  the  lover  she  had  stolen  from 
her  and  had  lured  to  destruction,  she 
could  not  restrain  her  anger.  She 
stormed  and  raged,  but  Umi  was 
equally     powerful,     and     all     her    rage 


availed  her  naught.  Umi  had  prom- 
ised Kealili  she  should  stand  there, 
and  Pele  could  not  change  it;  there 
she  would  stand,  forever v  a  reproach  to 
Pele  for  the  crime  she   had  committed. 

Finding  she  could  not  destroy  her, 
nor  move  her  from  the- place  Umi  had 
promised  her,  Pele  decided  to  desert 
her  home  in  Haleakalea.  She  did  so, 
after  one  tremendous  outburst  of  rage, 
in  which  she  sent  a  stream  of  fire  and 
lava  over  the  land, —  hoping  if  she 
could  not  move,  she  could  cover  the 
one  she  hated.  But  she  could  not 
even  do  that,  for  Umi  prevented  the 
lava  flowing  in  that  direction,  so  Pele 
gained  nothing  by  the  wholesale  de- 
struction which  she  visited  upon  the 
land. 

Angered  by  her  defeat  she  forsook 
Maui,  and  never  visited  it  again.  Later 
on  she  lost  her  power  on  Oahu,  and 
now  she  has  only  Hawaii  over  which 
she  claims  dominion  from  her  home  in 
the  fire-mountain  there. 

The  stone  form  of  poor  Kealili  still 
stands  there  among  the  tall  tree-ferns, 
awaiting  the  *  end  of  time  when  she 
may  again  see  her  beloved.  The  na- 
tives believe  that  any  lover  who  looks 
upon  her  silent  figure  will  soon  lose  his 
or  her  lover  by  treachery:  therefore 
they  shun  the  lovely  glen  where 
"  Kawahine  Pohaku "  stands;  and  for 
this  reason  she  is  seldom  seen  by  the 
eyes  of  white  visitors,  and  more  seldom 
still  is  her  sad  story  told  to  anyone. 

Tins  is  the  tale  told  us  that  moon- 
lighted night,  under  the  shadows  of  the 
mango  and  guava  trees,  by  Kaleihokuu, 
the  oldest  among  the  mele  chanters  of 
the  Island  Kingdom,  Hawaii  Nei. 

When  the  last  words  died  upon  his 
lips  the  natives  began  to  steal  quietly 
away.  Kaleihokuu  seemed  to  be  living 
in  the  days  of  which  he  had  been  sing- 
ing and  to  see  or  to  know  nothing  of 
the  world  around  him.  .We  lingered  a 
few  minutes,  but  seeing  that  he  did  not 
raise  his  head  and  seemed  to   have  for- 
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gotten  that  we  were  there,  we  too, 
silently  stole  away  under  the  trees, 
and  left  him  alone  with  the  visions  he 
had  brought  up  from  the  dead  past. 
The  next  day  we  left  Maui,  but  we 
shall  never  leave  behind  the  memory  of 
that   night    under  the   shadows  of  the 


trees,  when  we  heard  for  the  first  time 
this  tale  of  love  and  devotion  that  can 
never  die.  Memory  will  often  recall 
the  form  of  poor  Kealili,  standing  there 
among  the  gorgeous  blossoms,  waiting 
for  the  time  when  her  true  love  shall 
win  its  reward. 


SOUVENANCE. 

A  POET  sings :     "  The  winHs  of  fate 
Sweep  coldly  through  life's  open  gate, 
And  laurel  leaf  and  leaf  of  rose, 
Each  into  Death's  dark  valley  goes."    . 

Yet,  sometimes,  up  from  that  sad  vale 
To  lifeward  blows  a  timid  gale 
That  wafts  the  scent  of  faded  flowers 
Into  these  "lonesome  lives  of  ours. 
For  just  last  night,  when  wearily 
The  gold  moon  sank  into  the  sea, 
And  angel  faces  in  the  stars 
Peered  earthward  through  the  silver  bars, 
I,  looking  out  across  the  night, 
Heard  echoes  from  a  far-off  height, 
A  long-lost  voice, —  my  mother  dear, 
Singing  in  some  dim,  distant  sphere, 
While  o'er  my  senses  stole  the  scent 
Of  one  white  rose  with  jasmine  blent, — 
The  rose  I  laid  upon  her  breast 
The  day  she  entered  into  rest. 


Clarence    Urmy. 
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UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS    OF   ANDREW   JACKSON. 


Hermitage, 

Decbr,  25th,  1840. 

Doctor  Wm.  Gwinn  —  My  Dear 
Sir:  Since  I  received  your  letter  from 
the  city  of  Washington,  which  assured 
me  the  slanders  which  your  enemies 
had  propagated  against  you  in  Missis- 
sippi, were  unfounded,  and  which  I 
gave  to  all  of  them  a  flat  contradiction  ; 
and  all  which  I  believed  emanated  from 
the  vindictive  malice  of  your  Whigg  en- 
emies I  have  had  a  desire  to  write  you. 

I  now  tender  to  you  and  your  amia- 
ble lady,  the  joys  of  the  season  with  my 
kind  regards  and  that  of  Andrew  and 
Sarah,  wishing  prosperity  in  this  life,  a 
happy  immortality,  and  a  triumph  here 
over  all  your  enemies, —  and  that  their 
malignity  and  slanders  may  recoil  upon 
them,  and  that  you  may  wind  up  your 
public  and  private  business  with  honor 
and  an  abundant  independence. 

Contrary  to  all  calculations,  your 
State  went  for  the  Abolition  and  Wigg 
Tickett  —  This  the  citizens  of  the  State 
will  soon  repent  of — Abolition  now 
will  raise  its  head — its  secrete  agents 
will  overrun  the  slave-holding  States, 
entice 'and  kidnap  our  slaves,  and  oper- 
ate upon  them  to  rise  against  their 
mastcrs,  and  produce  a  servile  war. 
We  see,  before  Congress  was  fully  or- 
ganized the  movement  made  by  John 
Q.  Adams  and  the  Abolition  movement 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature.  If  this  does 
not  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
South  and  West,  I  know  not  what  can, 
particularly  when  they  take  a  view  of 
the  interference  of  England,  and  the 
money  power,  with  our  Elections  —  and 
holding  out  great  inducements  by  in- 
crease of  stocks,  if  Harrison  is  elected. 
No  American  who  has  the  feelings  of  a 
free  man  but  must  unite  and  frown 
down  this  foreighn  interference  with  our 


domestic  concerns,  and  I  am  happy  to 
see  the  union  and  firmness  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States,  which 
shows,  if  beaten  by  perjury,  corruption 
and  fraud,  still  we  are  not  conquered, 
and  that  we  will  preserve  our  liberties, 
or  die  in  defending  them.  In  Missis- 
sippi you  must  hereafter  guard  against 
the  corrupt  pipelayers  and  the  money 
power,  or  the  purity  of  the  elective 
franchise  is  gone  and  our  republican 
system  of  government  with  it. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  and  how  you 
are  getting  on  —  remember  my  advice  — 
Our  crops  of  cotton  have  been  cut  short 
at  least  one  third,  and  the  low  price  is 
pinching  those  indebted,  but  we  are 
strugling  with  them,  and  with  industry 
and  acconomy  will  in  another  year  get 
through  them. 

Present  my  kind  regards  to  your 
dear  father  and  say  to  him  I  wouid  de- 
light to  hear  from  him. 

My  health  is  not  good  —  if  I  can  I 
will  go  down  in  January  next  and 
spend  some  weeks  at  the  farm  and 
establish  a  wood  yard  there  that  I  hope 
will  be  profitable. 

Wishing  you  every  prosperity  and 
happiness  in  this  life  I  remain  Your 
friend, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

P.  S. — You  must  not  resign  your 
Marshal  office  —  Let  Harrison  remove 
you  if  he  dare.      A.  J. 

[This  is  the  address,  all  in  Jackson's 
handwriting.] 

Free,  A  ndrew  Jackson . 
Doctor  W;illiam  Gwin, 
Marshall  — 
Vicksburgh, 

State  of  Mississippi. 
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Private. 

Hermitage, 
May  17th,  1 84 1. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  'the  22nd  of  last 
April  is  before  me — I  tender  you  my 
sincere  thanks  for  your  contradiction  of 
the  base  falshood  propagated  by  that 
vile  wretch  and  Sender  of  slander, 
the  Louisville  Journal  and  N.  York  Ex- 
press. I  do  not,  nor  never  did  owe 
Residis  one  cent  for  an  hour  —  I  have 
purchased  several  horses  from  him  and 
allways  paid  him  the  cash  for  them  and 
hold  his  receipts  —  But  lying  is  their  vo- 
cation, and  no  honest  man,  nowadays, 
is  free  from  their  calumny. 

I  wrote  you  a  short  letter  to  Wash- 
ington City,  and  am  happy  to  hear, 
as  you  did  not  go  on,  that  you  have 
adopted  means  to  have  it  sent  to  you 
from  Washington  —  if  the  corrupt  spoils- 
men have  purloined  it,  they  are  wel- 
come to  all  it  discloses.  Be  assured  I 
am  not  broke  —  I  have  been  pestered 
somewhat  with  some  liabilities  for 
Andrew,  by  one  of  the  vilest  sharpers 
under  the  Garb  of  a  gentleman  to  whom 
Ex-gov'r.  Runnels  passed  a  note  trans- 
ferred by  Andrew  given  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton of  Mississippi  which  I  told  the 
Governor  in  your  presence  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  guarantee  Mr.  Clayton's 
solvency  —  On  the  written  request  of 
Gov'r.  Runnels  to  Andrew  to  guarantee 
the  note  I  did  so,  explaining  to  Morri- 
son who  presented  it  that  my  obliga- 
tion extended  only  to  the  solvency  of 
Mr.  Clayton  and  the  drawer  —  But  the 
moment  the  note  became  due  he  or- 
dered Suit  against  me  without  calling 
on  Clayton  or  Andrew  —  Governor 
Runnels  also  requested  Andrew  to  give 
this  sharper  Morrison  his  note  for 
$2670.  and  ask  me  to  endorse  it  —  I 
did  so  —  The  contract  with  Runnels 
was  that  the  consideration  for  the  Land 
Bo't  was  to  be  paid  in  current  Bank 
notes  of  Mississippi.  This  was  well 
explained  by  me  to  Morrison.  To 
meet  this  note  I  made  a  deposit  in  the 


State  Bank  of  Tennessee,  which  I  stated 
to  Morrison  I  would  do,  to  which  he 
assented  and  now  he  wants  specie,  and  in  , 
connivance  with  the  Hopkinsville  Bank 
K'y.  wants  a  bill  or  specie  —  This  I 
have  informed  them  I  will  not  give  — 
that  the  money  is  deposited  in  Bank 
to  meet  my  note  and  Andrews  —  that" 
the  note  was  given  here  understood  to 
be  payable  in  current  Bank  notes  of 
Tennessee  —  not  payable  in  Bank  or 
K'y  Bank  notes  or  drafts  and  there  I 
leave  it. 

I  inclose  a  letter  to  gov'r  Runnels 
which  I  wish  you  to  have  the  goodness 
to  have  safely  convayed  to  him,  left  un- 
sealed for  your  perusal  —  asking  the 
Gov'r  whether  he  understood  as  I  did 
that  my  guarantee  of  Mr.  Clayton's  note 
which  he  requested  went  only  to  his 
solvency  —  I  knew  that  in  this  there 
could  be  no  risque  as  Andrew  held  the 
title  to  the  land  sold  until  the  considera- 
tion was  paid  &  Mr.  Clayton  had  made 
one  payment  on  the  Land  —  Secondly, 
you  will  see,  I  have  asked  Governor 
Runnels  whether  the  consideration  for 
the  land  bought  from  him  by  Andrew 
was  not  to  be  made  in  current  Bank 
notes  of  Tennessee,  or  notes  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Mississippi.  The  pur- 
chase of  this  land  was  made  in  1839  — 
and  it  was  intended  by  the  parties,  that 
if  Andrew  was  disapointed  in  funds, 
that  the  Land  was  under  the  law  to 
be  vallued  &  morgaged  to  the  Bank, 
&  two  thirds  drawn  which  Runnels  was 
to  receive  in  payment — And  Gov'r, 
Runnels  (I  see  from  their  correspond- 
ence) was  to  be  Andrew's  agent  and 
Mr.  Clayton's  notes  were  payable  in 
current  Bank  notes  of  Tennessee  which 
the  Governor  received  in  payment,  all 
which  go  to  prove  that  Tennessee  Bank 
notes  were  to  be  received,  and  not 
specie. 

It  is  all  important  that  I  should  have 
Governor  Runnels  answers  to  these 
questions  —  not  that  I  expect  any  bene- 
fit in  the  case  of  Mr.  Clayton  because 
Andrew    has  gone  to  see   him    &    from 
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his  wealth  &  high  character  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  pay  the  money.  But 
I  want  it  to  shew  what  a  sharper  this 
Mr.  Morrison  is,  who  I  received  & 
treated  as  a  Gentleman. 

I  once  had  confidence  in  the  pure 
principles  of  Tyler,  I  assure  you  I  have 
none  now — first  —  his  joining  with  & 
running  for  vice  President  on  the 
Whigg  Tickett  —  Second,  the  ambigu- 
ity of  his  address  to  the  people  —  third, 
his  proscription,  and  appointing  to 
office,  such  notorious  villains  as  Baly 
Badger  &  others  I  could  name  and 
turning  out  such  men  as  Morgan  of 
New  York  and  Blythe  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  are  marks  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, and  unless  the  election  in  Vir- 
ginia should  deter  him,  him  &  Webster 
will  be  a  unite.  Tyler  is  a  vain  man, 
and  all  such  by  feeding  their  vanity  can 
be  ruled,  &  he  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Clay  &  Webster  —  the  people  must 
look  to  it,  elect  good  members  to  the 
State  Legislature  who  will  firmly  speak 
to  Congress  and  tell  them  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  be  Taxed  for  the 
Lords,  Dukes,  Ladies  &  Bankers  of 
England,  either  thro  National  Banks 
or  the  assumption  of  State  debts,  &c, 
&c. 

We  have  gloomy  prospects  of  crops 
here  —  light  frost  this  morning  and  all 
my  cotton  replanted  —  Nothing  but 
grass  &  weeds  grows. 

My  family  unite  with  me  in  good 
wishes  to  you  &  yours  &  believe  me  yr 
friend. 

My  kind  regards  to  your  father  & 
family. 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Gwin  — 


Hermitage, 
August  1 6th,  1 84 1. 
My  Dear    Sir, 

Yours  of  the  3rd  instant  is  just  re- 
ceived, being  the  melancholy  infor- 
mation that  my  old  &  valued  friend.your 
father,  is  no  more.  I  offer  you  &  all  the 
connection   my    sincere   condolence    on 


this  melancholy  occasion.  But  let  us 
not  mourn  for  the  dead  but  for  the  liv- 
ing—  he  is  at  rest  with  our  dear  Sa- 
viour in  the  realms  of  bliss,  let  us  there- 
fore cease  to  mourn,  but  by  pursuing 
his  Christian  example  prepare  to  meet 
him  in  the  heavenly  mansion  prepared 
by  our  dear  Saviour  for  all  who  believe 
in  &  love  him. 

Our  dear  friend  lived  to  a  good  old 
age, —  lived  in  a  way  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  die  and  meet  a  smiling  Saviour 
—  peace  to  his  manes  —  let  us  take  him 
for  our  example  &  live  to  be  prepared 
for  death,  which  we  all  know  we  have 
certainly  to  meet. 

I  have  had  lately  a  very  sudden  and 
severe  attack  of  sickness, —  I  was  near 
unto  death,  but  providence  has  spared 
me  for  the  present,  and  I  am  slowly  re- 
covering &  able  once  more  to  wield  the 
pen. 

And  my  dear  friend  —  summons  up 
all  your  fortitude,  give  up  all  your 
grief,  for  the  bereavement  of  your  hon- 
ored father  —  he  is  happy  whilst  we  are 
left  in  this  wicked  world  amonghst  all  its 
temptations  &  evils;  but  if  we  take  his 
example  &  precepts  for  our  guide  we 
will  be  sure  to  meet  him  in  a  happier 
clime  where  the  wicked  cease  to  trouble 
&  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Andrew  &  Sarah  join  me  in  sincere 
condolenee  &  best  wishes  to  you  &  your 
Lady  &  all  your  connections  and  be- 
lieve me  sincerely  your  friend, 

Andrew  Jackson. 
Doctor  W.  M.  Gwin.. 

P.  S. — I  am  able  to  move  about,  but 
may  be  said  to  be  really  a  walking  skele- 
ton, but  gathering  strenth  slowly. 

A.  J. 
Free. 
Andrew  Jackson. 
Doctor  William  M.  Gwin. 

Late  Marshall, 
Vicksburgh, 
State  of  Mississippi. 

[The  original  of  this  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Gwin  to  Mrs.  Stanford  for  the 
Museum  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University.] 
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Private. 
Hermitage,  January  16^,1843. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  rec'd  your  promised 
letter  of  the  3rd  instant  and  have  duly 
noted  its  contents.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  all  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  determined  to  abide  by  the 
selection  of  the  general  convention 
fresh  from  the  people  —  this  is  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  every  Democrat,  I 
hope  in  the  Union,  will  rally  in  his  sup- 
port, be  whom  it  may. 

You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  sorce 
that  give  rise  to  the  publication  I  al- 
luded to.  I  have  been  told  confiden- 
tially, and  as  such,  I  say  to  you  it  was 
a  young  Mr.  Branch,  with  whom  I 
never  had  any  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
that  by  letter,  gave  rise  to  the  publica- 
tion. 

With  Mr.  Tree  I  had  no  conversation 
on  the  subject.  I  never  introduce  such 
a  conversation,  altho  I  have  been  asked 
by  hundreds,  who  I  think  will  be  the 
nominee  of  the  National  convention. 
It  is  for  the  people  to  select  —  as  far  as 
my  agency,  I  will  support  in  good  faith 
that  nominee,  and  therefore  it  is  as  to 
the  selection  I  have  no  wish  that  my 
name  should  be  introduced  in  this  mat- 
ter in  the  newspapers.  As  to  Mr. 
Calhoun  I  am  perfectly  silent,  and  in 
reply  to  questions  asked  me,  I  allways 
have  replied,  that  he  possesses  a  high 
grade  of  talents  &  believe  him  to  be  a 
good  republican.  This  is  my  position, 
and  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  it,  and  not  to  be  compelled,  as  in  the 
case  of  Judge  White,  to  be  driven 
from  it. 

I  have  just  seen  J.  Q.  Adams  speech, 
he  is  the  pioneer  of  Clay's  and  the 
Kentuckian  on  Martial  law,  was  the 
agent  to  cast  behind  Clay  his  parthian 
darts  —  if  it  is  the  production  of  a  judge 
he  will  get  no  fame  as  a  jurist  for  this 
production,  whatever  favour  he  may  ac- 
quire from  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Ingersol  has 
really  buried  this  Ky.  Jurist  on  Martial 


Law  —  One  thing  I  know,  if  the  fine 
&c  &c  is  not  returned  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  injustice  &  tyranny  of  the 
Judge,  imposed  without  authority  de- 
priving me  of  my  constitutional  right 
of  defence  I  will  not  receive  it.  I  re- 
joice that  Mr.  Ingersol  has  taken  the 
true  ground  at  last,  that  the  right  of  the 
commanding  Gen'l  may  be  understood, 
in  war,  &  whether  the  necessity  with 
which  he  may  be  surrounded,  when  be- 
sieged by  an  invading  foe  will  not  jus- 
tify him  in  declaring  Martial  law,  to 
prevent  treacherous  Judges  from  tak- 
ing his  sentinels  from  their  posts,  and 
screen  the  mutineer,  &  those  who 
excite  mutiny  within  his  camp,  from 
punishment.  The  case  is  now  before 
Congress  as  I  wish  it,  and  I  think  Mr.. 
Adams  before  it  is  done  will  be  as 
tired  of  his  situation  as  he  was  when  he 
presented  his  petition  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  This  poor  disgraced  old  man 
cannot  by  all  his  low  bred  insults  arous 
my  feelings. 

My  family  join  me  in  kind  saluta- 
tions &  believe  me  yr  friend 

Andrew  Jackson. 

P.  S.  I  never  saw  your  letter  to 
Major  A.  J.  Donelson  nor  heard  its 
contents.  A.  J. 

The  Honble 

William  M.  Gwin 

Member  in  Congress. 


Hermitage,  May  9th,  1845. 

Dr.   Wm.  M.  Gwin, 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  kind  letter  dated  at  Washing- 
ton April  28th  is  received  &  now  be- 
fore me  and  altho  unable  to  wield  my 
pen  hasten  to  reply  to  it.  It  is  the  day 
of  vituperation  &  slandor  &  you  like 
all  other  public  men  must  expect  your 
share. 

I  trust  my  character  is  too  well 
known  to  believe  that  I  would  ever 
abandon   a  friend,   who  once   had   my 
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confidence  &  esteem  without  positive 
proof  that  he  had  done  some  act  suffi- 
cient to  forfeit  it.  I  have  been  your 
friend,  I  am  still  so,  as  I  was  your  ven- 
erated deceased  father's  &  brother's 
whose  memories  I  cherish  with  the 
liveliest  recollection.  I  have  full  con- 
fidence in  your  patriotism  &  democratic 
principles,  and  you  possess  too  much 
honesty  &  moral  worth,  and  those  high, 
lofty  &  honorable  feelings  ever  to  per- 
mit you  to  do  an  act  dishonorable  or 
such  as  would  tarnish  that  good  moral 
character  which  you  brought  into  life 
with  you  &  have  sustained  to  this 
present  day.  I  am,  as  I  have  ever 
been,  your  friend,  and  my  best  wishes 
for  your  prosperity  and  happiness  & 
that  of  your  family  will  attend  you 
thro'  life ;  and    if  we   should  not  meet 


again  here   below,  I   hope  to  meet  you 
in  a  blissfull  immortality. 

My  whole    Househdld  salute   you  & 
yours,  your  sincere  friend 

Andrew  Jackson. 


Free. 
Andrew  Jackson. 
Doctor  William  M.  Gwin, 

Vickburg, 
Mississippi. 

[The  only  one  of  his  letters  not  di- 
rected by  himself  and  probably  the  last 
letter  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand. 
The  "  free  "  and  signature  are,  of 
course,  autograph.] 

Died,  5th  June,  1845, —  not  quite  a 
month  later. 


A    NIGHT    RIDE    IN   APACHE    LAND. 


"YES,  boys,  they've  left  the  Reser- 
vation, and  are  killing  and  scalping  ter 
beat  thunder.  I  met  a  scout  terday, 
over  in  ther  Big  Coolies, an'  he  posted 
me." 

"  How  many  are  thar  of  'em, 
jack?" 

"  Wal,  as  near  as  he  could  tell,  thar 
was  somewhars  erbout  thirty  er  thirty- 
five." 

"  How  are  they  off  fer  shooting  irons  ? 
or  did  n't  yer  find  out?" 

"  I  should  say  they  was  all  heeled  fer 
keeps.  The  scout  told  me  that  they  all 
had  Winchesters,  an'  a  hull  lot  of  'em 
had  six-shooters  as  well.  And  now, 
boys,  we  've  got  ter  ride  like  sin  ter- 
morrow,  an'  gether  in  all  the  critters, 
an'  push  'em  over  into  the  Deep  Creek 
country  fer  safety.  I  hardly  think  the 
reds  will  navigate  thet  way.  So  here  's 
fer  a  smoke,  and  then  bed." 

The  speaker,  big  Jack  Burns,  fore- 
man of  the  I.'C.  Horse  Outfit,  leisurely 


produced  pipe  and  tobacco  as  coolly  as 
if  the  murderous  Apaches  were  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  instead  of  thirty. 

We  were  only  seven  men,  counting 
the  Mexican  cook,  in  the  dug-out  at- 
tached to  the  corral,  and  were  employ- 
ees of  the  big  I.  C.  Company;  and  well 
we  knew  what  an  Apache  outbreak 
meant,  for  we  all  had  suffered  more  or 
less  from  their  cruel  raids.  But  we  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  horses  and  we 
intended,  if  it  were  possible  for  human 
power  to  keep  them  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  redskins,  to  do  so;  for  we  had 
all  received  many  little  kindnesses  from 
the  company,  and  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  there  was  mutual  good  will 
and  friendly  feeling, — very  different  from 
some  outfits,  who  treat  their  vaqueros 
with  far  less  consideration  than  they  do 
their  horses  or  cattle. 

"Jimmie,  did  yer  go  down  ter  the 
Cactus  Ranch  fer  the  six-shooter  car- 
tridges?" 
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"Yes,  bet  I  did,  an'  got  purty  close 
ter  a  thousand  rounds." 

"Thet's  kind  er  comforting.  Did 
yer  hear  tell  of  any  news  down  thar  ?" 

"  Nothing  perticler.  They  was  a- 
talkin'  erbout  thet  thar  settler,  over  on 
Antelope  Flat;  they  allowed  thet  if 
trouble  come  with  the  reds,  he  would  be 
in  a  purty  tough  place,  specially  as  he 
are  a  tenderfoot.  I'd  hate  ter  see  any- 
thing happen  ter  'em.  I  passed  thar 
the  other  day,  and  his  leetle  gal  come 
out,  and  says,  sorter  anxious  like: — 

"  '  Mister,  hev  you  got  a  leetle  gal  ?  ' 

"  So  I  says,  '  No,  leetle  sissy,  I 
hain't.' 

"  '  Nor  no  leetle  boys  ?  '   says  she. 

"  '  Nary  one, '  says  I,  and  I  told  her 
thet  she  war  the  fust  leetle  un  I'd  seen 
fer  many  a  day,  an'  we  hed  quite  a  lee- 
tle confab,  an'  then  her  mother  come 
out,  an'  she  war  a  very  pleasant  lady, 
she  war,  an'  she  said  she  allowed  thet 
the  leetle  un  war  lonesome  for  other 
leetle  uns  ter  play  with.  They've  got 
a  right  young  baby  thar,  too,  but  the 
leetle  gal  says  that  baby  can't  do 
nothing   but  sleep,  an'  laugh,  an' " 

"Hark!  listen,  men,  listen!  "and  in  a 
second  big  Jack  had  pushed  open  the 
door,  and  was  looking  intently  out  over 
the  moonlit  prairie. 

"What  is  it,  Jack?"  asked  the  boys, 
as  they  gathered  outside. 

"  Did  yer  hear  shooting?  " 

"  No,  but  thar's  a  shod  hoss  a  coming 
like  blazes." 

Yes,  the  thud,  thud,  thud,  of  iron- 
shod  hoofs  were  now  plainly  heard,  and 
away  out  a  faint  glimmer  of  dust  could 
be  discerned. 

"  Boys,  I  'm  afeared  thet  thar 's  trouble 
somewhars,"  continued  Jack. 

"  Wal,  jedging  from  the  way  thet 
hoss  .is  a-hitting  the  trail,  we  can 
mighty  soon  tell  now,"  said  Hank 
Shover. 

And  soon  the  sight  that  greeted  our 
eyes  showed  us  that  there  was  trouble 
somewhere, —  for  out  of  the  dust  and 
glimmer  sprang  a  powerful  white  mare, 


while  on  her  back,  securely  tied  to  the 
heavy  frontier  saddle,  was  the  new  set- 
tler's "leetle  gal." 

With  astonished  and  anxious  faces, 
we  sprang  to  the  mare's  side,  and  lifted 
the  little  maid  out  of  the  saddle ;  and 
big  Jack  carried  her  tenderly  into  the 
dug-out,  while  with  wondering  faces  the 
rest  of  us  quietly  followed. 

"Please,  Mr.  Big  Jack,  I've  brought 
a  letter  from  pap." 

"  A  letter,  child  !'  you  've  brought  a 
letter  twenty  miles  fer  me!  what  in  the 
name  o'  the  Great  Medicine  war  yer 
dad  a  thinkin'  erbout  ter  send  a  baby 
like  you  with  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,  please,  Mr.  Big  Jack; 
perhaps  he's  hurt,  'cause  his  eyes  were 
wet  and  mamma  was  crying.  Then 
papa  wrote  a  letter  and  put  me  on  old 
Nan  and  told  me  to  keep  on  the  wagon 
trail  till  I  got  to  the  lone  tree,  and  then 
head  for  the  Black  Canon,  and  he  gave 
me  a  switch  to  beat  old  Nan,  'cause  he 
said  if  Nan  didn't  run  good,  Baby 
Frank  would  never  laugh  any  more, — 
and  that  would  be  awful.  So  I  beat 
her  all  the  way,  and  came  drefful  quick," 
—  and  judging  from  the  mare's  heav- 
ing sides,  the  little  one  had  ridden  her 
for  all  she  was  worth. 

"  Wal,  give  me  ther  letter,  leetle  un, 
an'  we  '11  mighty  soon  see  what  's 
wanted." 

The  letter  had  been  securely  fastened 
to  the  little  one  's  dress,  but  it  was  soon 
in  Jack's  hands. 

"  Sissy,  don't  yer  feel  like  eatin'  a 
bite  of  grub,  and  drinkin'  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee ? " 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,  but  I  am  sleepy, 
and  very  tired,  and — " 

"  Juan,  keep  the  child  sort  of  amused 
fer  a  minit,  an'  boys,  come  ";  and  big 
Jack  led  the  way  to  the  far  end  of  the 
room. 

"Boys,  here's  the  deuce  ter  pay." 
In  a  low  voice,  he  read  from  the  let- 
ter:— 

"  To  the  boys  at  the  Stone  Corral: —  I 
was  out  on  the  ridge  at  the  back  of  my 
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shanty,  and  not  over  twenty  miles 
away  I  saw  a  big  band  of  Apaches 
coming.  They  will  be  here  inside  of 
three  hours.  My  little  girl  is  a  good 
rider,  and  the  mare  is  sure-footed  and 
fast,  so  I  send  this  by  her,  asking  you 
for  aid.  May  God  guide  her  to  you. 
"  If  you  cannot  help  us,  our  doom  is 

sealed.     My   relatives    live  in    L , 

Michigan;  write   to  them    in  regard  to 
my  little  daughter. 

"  Hoping  and  praying  you  are  in 
sufficient  force  to  aid  us. 

"Frank  Stanton. 
"  God  knows  I  would    not  want  help 
for  myself,   but   think  of  my  wife  and 
baby." 

Tears  were  in  our  eyes,  as  Jack 
finished  the  short  and  rather  incoherent 
letter;  and  then, —  good  heavens,  to 
think  that  we  were  only  seven  in  all! 

"O  boys,  if  we  were  only  a  few 
more  !  " 

"  What  can  we  do,  Jack?  " 
"  Wal,  I  'm  afeared  if  we  tried  ter  git 
elp   from    the  Cactus   Ranch   it  would 
be  too  late." 

"  Do  the  leetle  gal  know  the  trouble  ?  " 
"  No." 

"Wal,  let  's  ask  her  ef  her  dad  hev 
got  shooting  irons." 

"  Sissy,  did  yer  pap  hev  guns,  and 
things  ter  home  ter  shoot  jack-rabbits 
with  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  's  got  a  shotgun,  and  he 
bought  a  nice  rifle  that  shoots  without 
loading,  and  please,  Mr.  Big  Jack,  can 
I  go  to  bed?   I  'm  so  tired." 

"Jimmie,  put  the  leetle  un  in  your 
bunk,  an'  you  kin'  turn  in  with  me  if 
we  gits  time  ter  sleep." 

"  But  Jack,  hain't  we  ergoin'  ter  try 
an'  help  'em  somehow  ?" 

"God  knows  I  wish  we  could.  But 
we  have  ter  leave  one  man  with  the 
hosses,  an'  what  are  six  agin  a  crowd  ?  " 
And  truly  it  looked  hopeless, —  but 
O,  to  think  of  the  fate  of  that  gentle 
mother  and  tender  babe  ! 

"  Boys,  this  is  maddening.  We  must 
do  somethin'." 


Jimmie  had  by  this  time  fixed  the 
bunk  and  taken  off  the  child's  shoes. 
"  And  now,  dearie,  pile  in,  an'  take  a 
real  good  snooze." 

"  But,  Mr.  Jimmie,  you  must  hear 
me  say  my  prayers  first." 

If  a  shell  had  come  crashing  into  the 
dug-out  it  could  not  have  created  more 
astonishment  than  the  simple  request 
of  the  child. 

Quick-witted  Jimmie  had  however 
pulled  himself  together  quicker  than  a 
flash',  and  before  the  child  had  noticed 
the  astonished  and  confused  looks,  he 
had  carefully  spread  a  bear-skin  on  the 
dirt  floor,  and  gently  as  her  own 
mother  bade  her  "  say  her  prayers." 

The  beautiful  Lord's  Prayer  was  re- 
peated in  the  clear  childish  voice,  and 
then  came,  "  And  please,  my  Heaven- 
ly Father,  bless  my  own  dear  papa  and 
mamma,  and  little  baby  brother,  and 
Mr.  Big  Jack,  and  all  the  boys  at  the 
Stone  Corral." 

Starting  up  and  drawing  the  back  of 
his  hand  hastily  across  his  eyes,  and 
endeavoring  to  steady  his  voice,  big 
Jack  said:  "Jimmie,  you  an'  Juan 
stay  an'  tend  ter  the  leetle  un.  We 
uns  are  ergoin'  ter  help  the  folks." 

Crash,  and  the  dug-out  door  flew 
open,  and  five  determined  men — yes, 
men  in  every  sense  of  the  word  that 
night — rushed  to  the  corral,  buckling 
on  the  heavy  six-shooters  as  they /an. 

"  Take  the  black." 

"  You  take  the  sorrel." 

"  No,  he  had  a  long  day's  ride 
already." 

"  How  's  ther  blue  roan  ?  " 

"He's  fresh." 

"  Be  sure  an'  all  get  fresh  horses, 
boys ;  God  knows  we  '11  need  'em  bad 
enough." 

"  I  'm  taking  the  blazed  face  bay." 

"Better  not, —  he's  stiff  in  the  shoul- 
der." 

"Pinto  is  fresh." 

The  heavy  stock  saddles  are  slapped 
on,  and  muscular  arms  tug  and  tug  at 
the  long  latigo  straps,  until  the  chinchas 
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seem  as  if  they  would  cut   through  hair 
and  hide,  so  tight  are  they. 

"  Be  sure  and  cinch  'em  well,  boys, 
—  we  can't  stop  to  tighten  'em  after  we 
git  started." 

"Ay,   ay,   yer   kin   bet  on  us,   Jack." 

"Are  yer  all  O.  K?" 

"  You  bet." 

"  Then  head  fer  the  Baldy  Mountain 
an'  if  ever  you  spurred,  spur  this  night." 

Out  and  away,  leaning  low,  until  our 
breasts  almost  rested  on  the  saddle  horn, 
and  with  spurs  tightly  pressed  against 
our  bronchos'  sides,  we  swept  swiftly 
away  from  the  stone  corral.  Big  Jack 
was  on  the  left,  and  a  little  in  the  lead; 
and  as  we  rushed  over  a  low  sand  ridge, 
I  saw  him  and  his  horse  showing  dark 
and  clearly  cut  against  the  sky.  He 
was  riding  his  best  this  night,  and  his 
blue  roan  was  stretching  himself  like  a 
thoroughbred. 

On  and  on,  with  a  rushing  noise,  like 
the  sound  of  great  wings;  now  a  sharp 
ejaculation  or  smothered  oath  from 
somebody,  as  his  horse  made  a  stumble, 
and  now  pushing  silently  on,  cutting  the 
cool  night  wind  like  arrows, — and  yet, 
dear  heaven,  we  may  be  too  late  ! 

"Pull  er  leetle  to  the  left,  boys;  we 
kin  make  better  running." 

Running!  they  are  running  like  ra- 
cers, now ;  but  can  they  keep  it  up  for 
twenty  miles  over  the  sandy,  heavy 
ground  ? 

But  there  were  no  signs  of  weaken- 
ing yet,  and  at  every  lift  of  the  steel, 
they  plunged  forward  like  frightened 
deer. 

And  now  we  came  to  a  long  stretch, 
covered  with  loose  and  jagged  granite ;  at 
any  other  time  we  would  have  pulled  up 
and  carefully  picked  our  way  over.  But 
tonight  the  stake  we  were  riding  for 
was  far  too  precious  to  care  for  horse- 
flesh, or  even  our  own  necks;  so  with 
slightly  tightened  reins,  and  only  our 
toes  resting  in  the  broad  stirrups,  we 
pushed  madly  across,  the  sparks  flash- 
ing as  the  iron  shoes  clashed  against 
the  rough  rock.     Across  at   last,  thank 
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God,  and  once  more  on  the  smooth 
plain,  our  gallant  cayuses,  with  ears 
well  forward,  and  distended  nostrils, 
were  stretching  themselves  and  throw- 
ing dust  like  heroes. 

Rising  ahead  of  us,  and  looking 
almost  like  a  small  cloud  was  the  "  lone 
tree." 

"  Half  way,  boys!  " 

"  Thank  heaven  fer  that;  but  do  yer 
s'pose  the  cayuses  kin  keep  this  gait  an' 
git  thar?" 

No  answer  to  that  question;  we  all 
feared  that  the  brave  brutes  would 
drop,  and  —  but,  dear  heaven  help  us,  we 
must  get  there,  to  save  the  mother  and 
babe,  or  die  trying. 

With  a  slight  swerve  we  passed  the 
lone  tree,  looking  strangely  weird  as  it 
stood  all  alone,  like  some  gigantic  sen- 
tinel, keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
plain  below.  Toiling  over  more  sand 
ridges,  the  horses  were  breathing  hard 
and  running  heavily;  but  still  doing 
very  little  stumbling. 

Out  of  the  sand,  and  up  on  the  rim 
rock  we  tried  a  spurt,  but  the  jaded 
animals  were  doing  their  best,  and  the 
steel  failed  to  get  an  extra  jump  out  of 
them.  Another  mile  would  bring  us  to 
a  point  where  we  would  be  able  if  it 
were  daylight  to  see  the  settler's  cabin. 

Through  a  low  sag,  then  a  dry  creek 
bed;  crashing  through  the  stunted  wil- 
lows that  lined  its  banks,  we  breasted 
the  slight  ascent,  and  in  another  minute 
were  on  the  summit.  We  involuntarily 
checked  our  panting  horses,  and  a 
thrill  of  horror  ran  through  us,  as  we 
saw  a  bright  glare  of  light  ahead. 

"  Too  late,  too  late,  boys!  The  reds 
have  got  'em."  Jack's  voice  sounded 
almost  like  a  groan. 

"How  far  are  we  from  the   place?" 

"  Erbout  five  miles  'round  by  the 
wagon  road,  but  we  kin  lead  our  horses 
down  the  deer  trail,  and  git  thar  in 
two." 

"  Then  let  's  foller  the  deer  trail;  we 
may  yit  be  in  time  ter  help  'em  some 
way." 
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Leading  our  staggering,  trembling" 
horses,  we  cautiously  crept  clown  the 
precipitious  trail,  and  mounting-,  headed 
straight  for  the  glare,  which  even  in 
the  valley  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

Nobody  now  remembered  that  we 
were  only  five  to  thirty,  and  goaded 
and  cut  by  the  spurs  the  cayuses  car- 
ried us  rapidly  over  the  ground. 

When  within  half  a  mile,  we  halted 
in  the  shadow  of  some  overhanging 
rocks,  while  Hank  cautiously  crawled 
up,  and  out  on  a  projecting  shelf  to  re- 
connoiter,  for  if  the  Apaches  had  any 
scouts  thrown  out,  we  should  have  to  be 
careful,  as  our  only  chance  of  success 
was  to  surprise  them. 

While  we  were  waiting  we  carefully 
examined  our  six-shooters,  and  in  an- 
other minute,  to  our  great  joy,  Hank 
was  telling  us  that  the  barn  was  on  fire, 
but  the  dwelling  house  was  still  intact, 
and  that  he  could  distinctly  hear  the 
crack  of  rifles,  showing  us  plainly  that 
the  brave  settler  was  still  defending  his 
loved  ones. 

"  Now,  boys,  here  's  ther  best  plan  I 
kin  think  on, —  I  hain't  extry  much  of 
a  gineral,  but  I  hev  an  idea  thet  it's  the 
best  way  for  us  ter  do.  We  '11  lead  our 
critters  down  this  gully  till  we  git  ter 
thet  scrub  brush, —  we  kin  do  thet  with- 
out the  reds  ketching  on  ter  us, —  then 
we  '11  mount.  Yer  see  by  that  time  the 
cayuses  will  be  gitting  their  wind  purty 
well.  Then  we  '11  ride  right  square 
down  on  'em,  yelling  like  fury,  an' 
wharevcr  a  red  gits  up  we  '11  down  him. 
Then  if  they  make  it  too  hot  for  us, 
we'll  dodge  inter  the  cabin." 

"  An'  what  then,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Wal,  we  '11  sorter  help  the  settler  ter 
hold  the  fort.  Anyway  we  kin  keep 
'em  from  setting  the  shanty  afire,  'till 
the  cavalry  comes.  By  this  time  the 
troops  must  be  on  the  trail  an'  after  'em 
red  hot.  They  can't  be  a  great  ways 
off,  nohow." 

Silently  as  specters  then  we  led  our 
horses  down  the  gully,  carefully  avoid- 
ing   the    rocks     that     here    and     there 


cropped  out  through  the  sand.  Reach- 
ing the  scrub  willows,  we  found  our- 
selves within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  house,  and  perhaps  about  four  hun- 
dred from  the  burning  barn. 

Climbing  quietly  into  our  saddles, 
we  bent  low  to  keep  out  of  the  glare, 
and  Jack  whispered,  "  Are  yer  all 
ready?  " 

"  Yes,"  whispered  back,  and  we 
pressed  our  sombreros  tightly  down  on 
our  heads. 

With  a  rush  and  a  crash  we  tore 
through  the  brush  and  rode  at  full 
speed  out  into  the  clearing,  now  almost 
as  light  as  day,  for  the  big,  heavy  barn 
timbers  were  burning  clearly  and 
steadily.  Across  we  went,  our  excited 
animals  plunging  and  leaping  like  pan- 
thers,—  but  still  no  Indians. 

Past  the  house  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  burning  barn  we  pulled 
up.  The  silence  confused  us.  Were 
we  too  late  after  all  ?  Mechanically 
we  closed  up, —  a  fatal  move,  for  with 
unearthly  yells  and  blood-curdling 
whoops,  the  Indians,  from  a  low  sag  in 
the  ground  on  the  left,  sent  a  murder- 
ous volley  crashing  into  our  midst. 

Down  went  our  brave  horses,  and 
down  went  their  riders.  Four  of  us 
scrambled  to  our  feet  as  we  cleared 
ourselves  from  the  stirrup  leathers,  only 
to  throw  ourselves  behind  our  lead- 
riddled,  dying  animals  just  in  time  to 
save  ourselves;  for  again  the  villains 
poured  their  lead  into  us, —  this  time, 
thank  heaven,  doing  us  no  harm. 

Using  our  horses  for  breastworks, 
we  tried  to  return  their  fire,  but  they 
were  effectually  concealed. 

"Anybody  hit?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  Hank  throw  up  his 
hands  an'  fall  face  down." 

"  Boys,  we  've  got  ter  get  out  of  this 
or  they  '11  surround  us,  sure." 

"  Kin  we  make  a  break  fur  the  cabin  ?" 

"  I  think  we  might  manage  ter  crawl 
thar,  by  kinder  keeping  the  horses  be- 
tween us  an'  the  red  cusses." 

"  Hark,  somebody  is  hollering!" 
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Looking  over  our  shoulders  we  saw 
that  the  door  of  the  shanty  was  partly 
open,  and  the  settler  vigorously  beckon- 
ing to  us. 

"We  must  try  an'  see  if  poor  Hank 
is  clean  done  fer,  fust." 

One  of  the  boys  crawled  cautiously 
around  to  the  dead  horse  and  fallen 
rider,  and  returning  in  the  same  manner, 
whispered  sorrowfully  that  "  poor  Hank 
hed  passed  in  his  checks." 

"  Now,  boys,  we  '11  make  a  run  fer  it, 
— stoop  low,"  and  with  a  spring,  away 
we  rushed  for  the  door. 

Another  stream  of  lead  whistled  by 
us,  but  nobody  fell,  and  in  another  sec- 
ond, we  were  inside  the  heavy  door,  and 
helping  the  settler  barricade  it. 

"I  heard  you  when  you  charged  by, 
men,  but  it  took  me  some  time  to  open 
the  door,  as  I  had  a  hull  lot  of  things 
piled  agin  it." 

"  Are  ye  all  safe  so  far,  Stanton  ?" 

"  Yes,  thank  God.  My  wife  is  guard- 
ing the  back  of  the  house,  and  I  'm 
watching  this  part.  What  we  fear  most 
is  that  they  will  fire  the  place,  like  they 
did  the  barn .  My  little  daughter  reached 
you  safely,  did  she?" 

"  Yes,  and  is  staying  in  the  dug-out  at 
the  corral.  We  left  two  of  the  boys 
with  her." 

"  Now,  men,  I  '11  show  you  the  loop- 
holes in  the  logs,  and  I  '11  go  and  tell 
the  wife  that  the  little  one  is  safe." 

Hour  after  hour  we  strained  our 
eyes,  peering  through  the  loop-holes 
trying  to  catch  sight  of  the  redskins. 
But  they  were  very  wary  and  seemed 
to  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  venturing 
into  the  firelit  space  in  the  front  of  the 
house. 


Presently  Stanton  came  quietly  in  and 
said,  "Boys,  there's  something  going 
on  at  the  back  that  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

Leaving  one  man  in  the  front  room, 
we  repaired  with  him  to  the  room  in  the 
rear  of  the  building. 

Jack  pressed  his  face  close  to  a  loop- 
hole and  stared  steadily  out  into  the 
darkness.  Suddenly  he  stepped  back 
and  pulling  his  six-shooter  pointed  it 
through  the  loop-hole  and  fired. 

A  wild  yell  of  rage  answered  the 
shot. 

"Aha,  I  thought  I  could  fetch  him. 
I  saw  him  crawling  up,  an'  he  hed  a 
burning  stick  under  his  blanket.  I  guess 
he  won't  burn  no  more  shanties.  Give 
me  a  chaw  of  terbacker,  somebody  ?" 

And  now  we  saw  a  faint  streak  of 
dawn  in  the  east,  and  soon  the  sun  was 
gilding  the  distant  Baldy  Mountain,  and 
—  what  to  us  was  a  far  more  welcome 
sight  still  —  was  glistening  on  the  scab- 
bards and  accouterments  of  a  company 
of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  as  they  came 
through  the  pass  at  a  sharp  trot. 

The  barricaded  door  was  quickly 
thrown  open,  and  rushing  out  we  saw 
the  Indians  in  full  retreat  a  mile  out  on 
the  mesa.  Judging  from  their  haste, 
they  must  have  seen  the  cavalry,  for 
they  were  pushing  their  ponies. 

The  cavalry  had  also  caught  sight  of 
them,  for  they  were  coming  like  the 
wind,  and  as  they  swept  by,  in  spite  of 
our  weariness,  and  grief  at  the  loss  of 
our  pard,  we  cheered  them  until  we 
were  hoarse. 

The  next  day  we  obtained  horses, 
and  safely  escorted  the  settler,  his  wife, 
and  baby  to  the  Cactus  Ranch. 

W.  P.   Rowe. 
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CAMPING   WITH    FOX    HOUNDS   IN    SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 


A  MONTH  of  camping  in  Califor- 
nia,—  how  much  that  means.  To  the 
miner,  surveyor,  or  contractor,  whose 
work  calls  him  out  in  all  weather,  it  may 
bring  many  hardships,  but  to  the  pleas- 
ure seeker  it  is  replete  with  all  the 
varied  delights  of  direct  contact  with 
nature  in  her  grandest  and  most  allur- 
ing forms.  The  seashore,  on  the  one 
side,  the  canons  of  the  Sierras  on  the 
other,  offer  inducements  bountiful  to 
the  harassed  mind  and  weary  body. 
For  our  party,  however,  neither  sea  nor 
mountains  will  do.  To  make  a  success- 
ful camping  it  is  necessary,  first,  to 
take  none  that  are  unwilling  to  share 
the  daily  duties  of  camp  life;  second, 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
in  the  choice  of  a  camping  place. 

In  our  party  of  eleven  there  were 
those  who,  most  eager  for  work,  and 
patient  under  deprivations,  find  little 
pleasure  in  seashore  or  mountains,  so 
for  their  sakes  and  the  sport  their  com- 
pany gives  we  left  the  beaten  track 
when  we  mapped  out  our  summering. 


Shall  I  picture  them  as  they  lay  be- 
fore me  grouped  about  the  tent  door  in 
various  attitudes  of  dolce  far  niente  ? 
Ranger,  head  of  the  quartette,  in  coat 
of  satin,  glossy  black  and  dark  rich  tan, 
with  long  nose,wrinkled  face,  long,  taper- 
ing ears,  deep  chest,  huge  paws,  and 
slender  tail, —  a  noble  hound  with  bright, 
intelligent  eyes  that  look  to  you  to  un- 
derstand all  his  desires.  Pilot  lay  next, 
and  if  you  are  not  versed  in  fox  hounds 
you  would  have  declared  him  so  like 
Ranger  that  you  could  not  fancy  how 
we  tell  them  apart;  but  to  a  practiced 
eye  there  are  many  differences.  Any 
mere  observer  of  dog  nature  would  see 
that  Ranger  is  solemn,  stately,  depen- 
dent upon  his  human  friends  for  many 
things  that  frisky,  volatile  Pilot  never 
thinks  of  demanding.  The  third  black 
and  tan  is  neither  so  fine-haired  or  glossy 
as  his  comrades,  getting  from  his  blood- 
hound mother  longer  hair,  deeper  jowls, 
and  heavier  neck,  with  the  tawny,  lurid 
eye  for  which  the  bloodhound  is  noted. 
A  gentle,  patient  fellow,   good    hunter, 
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faithful  guardian  of  the  horses, —  named 
by  us  "  Tenor,"  when  he  came  into  our 
possession, —  the  English  friends  who 
gave  him  to  us  would  scarcely  recognize 
under  the  dreadful  Americanism  of 
"  Chump,"  a  nickname  given  him  by 
the  boys,  who  delight  to  hunt  with  him 
yet  laugh  at  his  stumpy  figure.  Dick  — 
surest  of  all  on  a  wild  cat  trail  —  is  of 
English  imported  stock  with  heavier 
figure,  blunter  nose,  shorter  ears,  than 
his  American  brethren,  while  in  color  he 
is  fairer,  as  befits  his  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin, being  spotted,  a  combination  known 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  as  pinto. 
Veno,  the  black  greyhound  who  was  yet 
too  young  to  have  made  a  record  for 
himself,  comes  of  a  family  renowned  for 
their  blue  blood  and  speed.  Last  to  be 
named  is  our  red  setter,  whose  father 
was  Irish  by  birth,  and  of  highest  line- 
age. Robin  carries  his  honors  meekly 
and  is  renowned  for  his  sweet  temper, 
despite  the  many  assaults  it  has  received 
from  vexatious  fox  hound  puppies,  to 
whom  he  has,  ofttimes,  to  extend  the 
hospitality  of  his  own  easy  bed.  He  is 
a  good  bird  dog,  deserving  the  choicest 
encomium  to  be  bestowed,  that  of  bring- 
ing in  a  dove  without  losing  a  feather. 

In  the  mountains  are  to  be  found  deer, 
which  the  hounds  will  follow  eagerly, 
but  no  hunter  can  scale  those  steep  and 
rocky  heights,  so  no  sport  can  be  found 
there.  But  parallel  to  the  mountains, 
lying  midway  between  them  and  the 
sea,  are  ranges  rising  from  rounded 
mounds  to  almost  the  dignity  of  mount- 
ains. Here  grows  the  scrub-oak  and 
chaparral,  or  undergrowth  of   all  sorts. 

Here  in  these  foot-hills,  as  they  are 
called,  abound  in  the  game  which  the 
fox  hound  delights:  foxes,  silver  or  gray, 
but  not,  as  yet,  the  all-conquering  red, 
which  will  in  time  surely  drive  out  his 
smaller  and  prettier  brethren ;  the  wild- 
cat, plucky  game,  and  perhaps  best 
sport  of  all;  coons  in  abundance,  fair 
runners, —  better  fighters;  the  coyote, 
that  cousin  german  to  the  wolf, —  a 
successful    coyote    hunt    ending  surely 


in  a  battle  royal  with  doughty  blows 
given  and  received ;  then  there  is  the 
lynx  —  the  fierce  loup-cervier  of  the 
Erench  Canadian  —  to  be  found  on  an 
especially  lucky  day;  and  always,  the 
possibility  of  a  mountain  lion,  that  fero- 
cious beast  at  thought  of  which  the 
heart  of  the  hunter  feminine  quakes 
within  her.  There  is,  too,  the  likeli- 
hood of  coming  upon  deer  or  even  bear 
in  the  wild  hills. 

So  we  had  much  to  look  forward  to, 
as  one  delightful  summer  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  we  were  off  eastward 
bound  up  our  own  beautiful  valley. 
Under  the  lumber  wagon  that  led  the 
way,  with  our  camping  outfit  and  pro- 
visions necessary  for  a  month  in  the 
wilds,  were  tied  Ranger  and  Pilot, 
whose  energy  would  have  tired  them 
out  before  the  long  journey  was  well 
begun.  Later,  as  the  day  grew  older 
and  the  dust  of  the  road  became 
heated,  they  would  be  turned  loose  to 
seek  any  bits  of  shade  along  the  road, 
otherwise  the  bottoms  of  their  feet 
would  have  been  burned  and  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  a  hunt  for  a 
week  or  more.  Beside  the  wagon, 
chartered  for  the  journey,  was  our  own 
light  carriage,  the  small  boy  with  cart 
and  mustang;  and  our  young  lady, 
usually  seen  in  the  trimmest  of  riding 
habits,  came  galloping  after  us  at 
Apache  speed  along  the  country  road, 
her  wide-brimmed  hat  on  the  back  of 
her  head  and  her  arms  full  of  forgotten 
bundles,  discovered  by  her,  in  that  last 
look  around  before  locking  the  house. 

The  day  was  warm,  yet  tempered  by 
a  western  breeze  strong  with  the  scent 
of  the  salt  water,  full  twenty-five  miles 
away.  On  cither  side  of  us  stretched 
those  long  shining  ribbons  of  steel  that 
join  the  East  with  the  West.  To  the 
north  the  Santa  Ee,  on  the  south  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Trains  passed,  de- 
lighting our  wee  tnuchacho  (boy),  but 
seeming  quite  too  civilized  to  us  as  we 
hastened  to  escape  into  the  wilderness. 
In    the    great    grain     fields     that   July 
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morning  the  crops  were  mostly  gathered 
in  huge  long  stacks,  awaiting  baler  or 
thresher.  In  orchards,  apricots  and 
early  apples  strewed  the  ground. 

To  the  north  rose  the  Sierras,  some 
of  the  tops  yet  snow -tipped,  bathed  all 
in  a  faint  blue  haze,  deepening  here 
and  there  into  a  spiral  ascending  col- 
umn that  denoted  a  fire  in  camp  or 
clearing,  and  we  dreaded  lest  those  in 
charge  might  let  that  tiny  but  deceit- 
ful flame  get  beyond  control,  to  spread 
and  denude  the  mountain  sides  of  their 
covering  of  chaparral  or  higher  timber. 
Already  there  is  little  wood  on  the 
southern  slopes;  former  fires,  that  curse 
of  Southern  California,  have  swept 
away  the  softening  shade  once  given 
the  rocks  by  tree,  and  brush,  and  grass. 
Of  mountains  made  bare,  timber 
destroyed,  water  courses  laid  open  to 
the  drying  heat  of  the  sun,  our 
forestry  commission  have  written  ap- 
peals and  complaints  innumerable,  and 
still  people  will  be  criminally  careless, 
and  each  year  needless  fires  sweep 
away  much  that  is  valuable  and  lovely. 

The  day  grows  warmer.  The  dogs 
lingered  at  every  wayside  puddle  or 
watering  trough,  and  the  road  became 
sandy  as  we  neared  a  river.  A  good 
bridge,  a  half  mile  long,  took  us  across 
the  wide  sandy  wash.  The  only  water 
was  a  stream  a  couple  of  yards  wide 
and  a  foot  or  so  deep,  yet  in  winter,  if 
it  be  a  rainy  one,  and  it  generally  is, 
the  whole  sandy  bed  is  covered  by  a 
rushing  torrent,  where  many  a  man 
and  horse  have  met  their  death. 

We  were  not  now  traveling  through 
a  region  set  out  to  fruit,  as  is  so  much 
of  Southern  California,  but  an  older 
district  where  grows  corn  fully  up  to 
that  described  by  Nordhoff  and  other 
boomers  of  our  sunny  land.  "Grown 
without  irrigation  so  tall  a  man  may 
ride  on  horseback  down  its  rows  and 
not  see  over  its  tasseled  tops."  Hog 
and  hominy  arc  the  chief  products. 
The  homes  often  look  forlorn,  but  the 
crops  are  luxuriant,  and  the  horses  are 


always  fine  animals.  The  towns  con- 
sist of  one  long,  straggling  street  with 
a  couple  of  saloons,  a  long-galleried 
hotel,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  general 
store  and  postofifice  combined.  Near 
noon  we  passed  through  one  of  these 
settlements,  and  as  we  stopped  to 
water  our  horses,  we  inquired  how  far 
it  might  be  to  any  shade  in  the  road 
suitable  for  a  noon  resting  place. 
1'ointing,  they  told  us,  " aqui"  (over 
here  a  little  way)  is  good  shade,  and 
we  went  on,  watching  keenly  each  patch 
of  green  as  it  rose  ahead  of  us,  hoping 
for  the  desired  haven.  Clusters  of 
green  trees  rose  and  fell  as  we 
journeyed  on,  but  all  a  little  off  the 
road.  Mile  succeeded  mile,  and  still  the 
"  aqui  "  did  not  materialize  into  the  ver- 
itable "  here,  " — and  we  were  reminded 
of  an  aged  native  Californian  living  in 
Los  Angeles  suburbs,  who  in  telling  us 
of  his  youthful  days,  spoke  of  riding 
often  to  see  his  sweetheart. 

"And  where  did  she  live?" 

"Aqui!"  he  answered,  pointing  in- 
definitely northward,  but  with  an  into- 
nation as  though  it  were  a  mile  or  two 
away.  Afterward  we  heard  that  the 
dark-eyed  senorita  resided  in  Santa 
Barbara,  fully    a    hundred   miles  away. 

But  as  all  things  come  round,  not 
perhaps  to  him  who  waits  so  often  as  to 
him  who  pushes  onward,  we  reach  the 
longed  for  shade.  Descending  a  hill 
we  drew  up  in  the  cover  of  willow, 
sycamore,  and  black  walnut,  beside  a 
little  stream,  and  discussed  chicken  and 
biscuit,  apricots  and  peaches,  while  the 
tired,  thirsty  animals  luxuriated  in  the 
abundant  water. 

We  did  not  take  a  long  nooning, 
however,  and  pressed  on  past  an  oil 
well  and  station,  a  rather  disagreeable 
spot,  —  yet  the  discovery  of  this  re- 
source was  of  great  value  to  our  south- 
ern country.  As  we  neared  the  foot- 
hills, the  road  was  all  up  hill,  and  soon 
we  were  on  the  long  grade  leading  into 
the  Rodeo  Canon,  on  one  side  of  which 
we  were  to  find  our  camping  ground. 
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In  early  days  this  was  the  place 
where  the  cattle  from  the  surrounding 
ranges  were  driven  for  the  yearly 
round-up  or  rodeo,  when  the  vaqueros 
of  each  ranch  darted  into  the  bellowing, 
swaying  mass  and  endeavored  to  sepa- 
rate the  cattle  bearing  the  brand  of  their 
respective patrones  (employers)  from  the 
throng.  As  most  of  the  cows  had  with 
them  their  yearling  calves,  and  as  all 
were  two  thirds  wild,  the  noise,  confu- 
sion, and  even  danger,  was  great.  Fine 
chance  was  there  for  the  display  of 
horsemanship.  A  beautiful  sight  it 
must  have  been,  the  wild-eyed,  graceful 
mustang  with  its  gayly  dressed  rider, 
sweeping  hither  and  thither  among  the 
frightened  hosts,  swerving  suddenly  to 
the  right  or  left  to  avoid  the  horns  of 
some  infuriated  beast,  the  riata  flashing 
high  in  air,  then  with  unerring  aim,  de- 
scending upon  the  shoulders  of  some 
reluctant  prisoner;  amid  all  the  con- 
fusions the  bursts  of  musical  laughter  or 
noiser  applause,  even  the  oaths  in  the 
liquid  Spanish  tongue  sounding  sweetly 
to  the  ear  of  the  uninitiated. 

New  beauties  unveiled  themselves  as 
we  went  up  and  up.  The  sea  breeze 
came  rushing  through  the  pass  ahead 
and  cheered  our  flagging  spirits.  On 
either  side,  the  hills  rose  high,  covered 
with  thick  bunch  grass,  for  which  our 
horses  were  most  eager,  and  dotted 
from  foot  to  top  with  clumps  of  low 
trees  and  bushes,  so  clean  and  clear 
from  underbrush,  it  looked  like  some 
wild  but  well  kept  park. 

To  inexperienced  eyes  it  was  not 
altogether  an  inviting  spot  beside 
which  we  finally  came  to  a  stand-still. 
The  live  oaks  were  beautiful  with  far- 
reaching  shade,  but  the  ground  under- 
neath was  covered  with  the  silvery  gray 
hoar-hound  bush  in  a  compact  mass  a 
foot  or  so  high.  However,  we  knew 
the  brush  was  brittle,  easily  uprooted, 
and  while  the  wagon  was  being  unloaded 
wc  fell  to  work  weeding  out  the  valu- 
able plant,  of  which  by  the  way,  many 
bales  arc  shipped   eastward    each   year 


to  furnish  the  basis  of  numerous  cough 
medicines,  candies,etc,  so  needed  in  that 
trying  climate.  To  us  it  was  decidedly 
a  drug  on  the  market,  and  we  wished 
it  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Fastern 
chemists;  but  it  gave  way  before  our 
energy,  and  soon  tents  were  up,  car- 
pets spread,  cots  made,  wall  pockets 
of  pretty  blue  silesia  and  other  knick- 
knacks  hanging  about  the  tent  walls. 

Meanwhile,  those  in  charge  of  the 
culinary  department  had  raked  away 
the  oak  leaves,  dug  out  a  range,  and 
built  a  fire,  over  which  on  bars  of  iron, 
coffee  pot  and  kettle  were  steaming 
away.  The  oak  tree  above — old,  per- 
haps, as  the  Christian  era  —  bore  in  its 
aged  sides  fresh  driven  nails,  from  each 
puncture  the  red  blood  flowing,  and 
ham  and  bacon,  pan  and  kettle,  were 
neatly  suspended,  while  a  box  nailed 
to  the  trunk  served  as  shelf  and  cup- 
board. Carpenter  horses,  which  we 
found  almost  as  useful  as  their  living 
brethren,  were  placed  in  the  deepest 
shade  and  on  them  were  laid  the  hinged 
boards  that  made  our  table. 

Soon  we  were  seated,  enjoying  hot 
coffee,  potatoes,  and  numerous  cold 
dainties,  all  under  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  oak,  while  beyond  we  saw  the  stars 
come  out  one  by  one.  The  lonesome 
cooing  of  the  turtle  dove  came  from  the 
bushes  on  every  side.  The  sharp  cry 
of  the  old  quail  or  chirping  twitter  of 
its  young  sounded  clearly  on  the  even- 
ing air,  and  high  in  mid  air  two  large 
night  hawks,  screeching  and  screaming, 
were  having  a  fierce  battle  quite  undis- 
turbed by  our  presence.  From  a  neigh- 
boring height,  a  prowling  coyote  howled 
dismally,  as  he  looked  doubtfully  down 
on  our  camp.  The  tired  dogs  moved 
restlessly  and  growled  a  sleepy  answer. 
Later,  as  darkness  settled  completely 
down,  the  fox's  sharp  bark  and  wildcat's 
cry  might  be  heard. 

Early,  we  sought  our  inviting  cots 
and  listened  drowsily  to  the  weird  un- 
explainable  voices  of  the  night,  all  Un- 
disturbed by  any  human  sounds. 

Helen  Elliott  Bandini. 
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Elisa  sprang  and  snatched  at  the 
grasping  hands,  which  loosened  quickly 
at  her  touch  and  words: — 

"  See,  thou!  His  head  struck  a  stone, 
and  thou  wouldst  kill  him  defenseless! 
Begone  quickly  and  send  help,  and  let 
me  see  thee  no  more." 

He  looked  at  her  a  few  seconds  in  si- 
lence, then  went  to  the  house  and  met 
Don  Gaspar.  He  said  only  that  Senor 
Orena  was  hurt,  but  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity after  he  saw  that  the  latter  was 
only  stunned  and  putting  himself  whin- 
ingly  together,  he  drew  the  old  man 
aside,  told  him  briefly  how  matters 
stood,  and  giving  a  manly  apology  for 
so  disturbing  the  peace  and  abusing  his 
hospitality  in  striking  his  guest,  re- 
quested permission  to  ride  back  to  the 
mission  in  San  Buenaventura,  where 
Guadalupe  would  find  him  if  he  wished 
any  satisfaction. 

Don  Gaspar  at  heart  thought  little 
less  of  Alferez  for  his  frank  explanation, 
and  his  anger  he  could  understand,  hav- 
ing himself  under  the  grizzled  beard 
and  across  the  smooth-shaven  chin,  a 
white  streak  left  there  by  the  knife  of 
a  jealous  rival  of  his  own  younger  days, 
who  paid  for  that  scar  with  his  life.  So 
after  a  searching  look  at  the  drawn 
face  and  blazing  eyes  before  him,  he 
knew  that  there  would  be  trouble,  per- 
haps the  loss  of  a  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial son-in-law  unless  he  sent  this  in- 
convenient young  firebrand  away;  and 
with  a  muttered  curse  at  the  love  mad- 
ness of  mankind  in  general  and  par- 
ticular, he  called  a  peon  to  fetch  Al- 
ferez's  horse,  and  sped  him  on  his  way 
with  mingled  feelings  of  relief  and  re- 
gret. A  conviction  smote  him  that 
Alferez  was  the  best  man  of  those  two. 
Vol.  xix. — 12. 


"  But  raised  in  a  monastery!      It  would 
spoil  any  man." 

The  subject  of  his  thoughts  rode  out 
into  the  darkness,  fighting  his  battle 
over  alone,  and  feeling  in  the  voiceless, 
clinging  dampness  of  the  fog  that  he 
and  his  heartache  were  the  only  real 
things  left  in  the  world. 

When  he  reached  the  valley  he  could 
see  nothing,  and  let  his  horse  have  his 
reluctant  way , urging  him  if  they  stopped , 
but  not  knowing  where  they  were  go- 
ing. Presently  the  animal  swerved  and 
stopped  entirely,  neighing  loudly.  Al- 
ferez dismounted  and  felt  about  until 
he  touched  the  top  of  a  chaparral  fence. 
Feeling  along  its  prickly  and  irregular 
continuation  he  could  find  no  gate  nor 
opening.  He  smelled  sheep  and  heard 
the  faint  bleat  of  a  lamb. 

He  believed  he  had  been  riding  for 
hours  and  decided  to  wait  for  morning; 
so  he  loosened  the  saddle  girth  and  drop- 
ping the  loop  of  the  reins  over  his  arm, 
sat  on  a  sodden  bunch  of  weeds  with 
his  chin  in  his  hands  to  wait  for  day- 
light. 

It  was  a  long,  lonely  vigil,  unbroken 
except  when  the  chilled  horse  moved 
about  and  jerked  him  now  and  then, 
rousing  him  to  a  fresh  sense  of  the 
misery  that  only  untried  human  hearts 
can  feel  when  their  first  strong  loved 
desire  is  taken  out  of  their  reach,  and  its 
empty  room  fills  with  the  evil  imps  of 
envy,  jealousy,  and  hate,  always  wait- 
ing at  the  entrance,  even  when  old  age 
abides  there  alone  with  memory,  wait- 
ing for  the  door  of  the  inner  sanctuary 
to  open ;  when  Life  steps  out,  Death 
meets  her  at  the  gate,  and  under  the 
benediction  of  their  hands,  old  age  and 
memory  go  out  together.  This  was 
Alferez's  first  trouble,  and  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  a  much  lighter  one  if 
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he  had  been  as  other  men  are,  with 
more  knowledge  of  life's  values,  and  a 
better  chance  of  having  his  sensibilities 
calloused  where  the  more  delicate  mat- 
ters of  feeling  are  concerned. 

But  until  these  last  few  weeks  he  had 
not  believed  it  possible  to  have  such  a 
supersensitive  organ  as  this  heart  of  his 
that  had  been  pumping  all  sorts  of  dis- 
ordered impulses  into  his  brain.  He 
felt  sore  and  ashamed  of  his  shyness, 
of  his  silence,  and  by  his  uncontrolled 
anger  and  its  results  he  had  been  hu- 
miliated. But  the  motive  that  prompted 
the  blow  was  as  real  as  ever,  and  he 
thought  with  a  throb  of  relief  that  per- 
haps Senor  Orena  would  come  and 
seek  him  at  the  mission,  and  he  would 
have  a  chance  at  him  yet. 

At  dawn  he  found  himself  at  an  in- 
closure  used  for  keeping  the  domestic 
animals  near  the  house,  and  less  than 
half  a  mile  from  where  he  began  his 
weary  journeyings. 

After  an  hour's  ride  he  again  found 
himself  with  the  old  padre,  whose  sharp 
eyes  saw  that  something  was  sorely 
amiss,  but  he  wisely  forbore  to  question, 
knowing  that  confidence  would  soon  or 
late  be  given.  So  after  they  had 
breakfasted  in  silence,  for  the  padre's 
heart  was  heavy  too,  he  said : — 

"  There  has  come  your  violin,  the 
old  friend  you  have  wanted  to  see  and 
feel.  It  had  been  sent  from  Zacatala 
to  Santa  Barbara  by  a  ship,  and  to  my 
care,  so  Padre  Alonzo  sent  it  here.  You 
will  find  it  in  the  office,  where  it  waited 
yesterday,  but  you  did  not  come.  May 
it  comfort  you,  my  son.  I  must  go, 
many  of  the  people  are  sick;  I  know 
not  what  is  the  matter." 

Alferez  felt  the  band  about  his  heart 
lighten  as  his  fingers  touched  the  strings 
and  his  chin  rested  on  the  smooth 
brown  wood  of  the  shapely  thing  that 
had  so  long  been  the  only  thing  that  he 
loved  in  all  the  world.  He  felt  that 
under  his  caress  it  would  speak  all  he 
could  not  say  of  this  unresponsive  later 
love,  and  all  its  pain  and  weariness  of 
spirit. 


And  it  was  so,  for  when  the  wearied 
padre  returned  for  the  noonday  meal> 
he  found  him  still  drawing  the  bow 
across  the  singing  strings,  and  the 
strained  look  in  the  somber  eyes  had 
lessened,  and  he  told  the  good  friar  all 
about  his  unfortunate  love  affair. 

The  padre  saw  that  the  teller  of  the 
story  found  it  very  serious  indeed,  and 
though  he  did  not  look  at  it  that  way 
himself, —  being  past  sixty  and  much  of 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lovejoy  that  "  Love 
is  but  a  brief  excrescence,  of  about  the 
same  character  as  a  wart,"  and  believ- 
ing that  no  woman  could  have  any  long 
hold  on  this  fine,  manly  spirit, —  he 
openly  advised  prayers  and  penance, 
and  showed  him  how  unfitting  it  would 
be  for  him  to  interfere  in  a  match  so 
evidently  made  in  heaven  for  the  good 
of  the  Church. 

For  Guadalupe  was  wealthy  and  gave 
generously  to  the  Church;  while  he,  Al- 
ferez, though  without  wealth  had  been 
educated  for  the  priesthood.       * 

And  the  good  saints  had  further 
proved  to  him  the  fact  that  he  was  in- 
tended for  better  things  than  could  be 
brought  about  by  a  man  tied  to  his  own 
hearth  stone,  not  to  mention  his  wife's 
apron  string,  by  allowing  him  to  work  off 
this  youthful  frenzy  by  falling  in  love 
with  the  wrong  woman. 

Having  dismissed  the  subject  thus,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself,  and 
leaving  Alferez  unconvinced  of  the  mer- 
its of  his  logic,  but  unable  through  lack 
of  necessary  experience  to  present  any 
other  view  of  the  case,  the  padre  passed 
on  to  a  recital  of  his  own  troubles,  and 
the  sickness  among  the  people  of  an  ep- 
idemic fever.  Some  had  died,  many 
were  sick,  and  all  were  much  frightened. 
It  was  growing  difficult  to  get  their 
other  necessary  work  done,  so  frequent 
were  the  calls  from  the  sick  for  care  and 
council. 

After  waiting  about  the  mission  for  a 
day  or  two  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Gua- 
dalupe appear,  but  in  vain,  Alferez  eager- 
ly joined  in  the  work,  glad  to  get  away 
from  his  own  unquieted  thoughts,  and 
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in  the  week  that  followed  each  day  was 
so  filled  with  the  carrying  of  others' 
burdens,  that  his  own  was  for  the  time 
not  nearly  so  heavy.  Proper  medicine 
was  scarce,  and  intelligent  helpers  few. 
Many  of  the  people  strayed  back  secret- 
ly to  their  heathen  gods  for  aid  in  their 
fear  of  this  new  and  unknown  trouble. 
Death's  hand  was  laid  on  many  a  dusky 
brow  while  it  was  bowed  in  the  dust 
before  a  lump  of  clay  fashioned  by  the 
nerveless  hand  into  a  human  expression 
of  ruthless  greed.  The  lower  in  the  scale 
of  humanity  the  larger  do  they  make 
the  mouths  and  stomachs  of  their  hide- 
ous clay  and  stone  gods.  In  their  getting 
and  holding  capacity  only  are  they  great 
in  the  eyes  of  their  worshipers. 

Others  of  the  Indians  died  with  the 
crucifix  on  the  slow  heaving  breasts, 
the  sacred  wafer  between  the  stiffening 
lips,  and  with  what  Alferez  believed 
was  the  dawning  hope  of  immortality  in 
the  glazing  eyes.  But  the  majority  were 
like  human  sheep;  when  struck  by  ill- 
ness they  lay  down  and  died,  without  a 
murmur  nor  any  response  to  tears  of 
children  or  prayer  of  priest. 

Frightened  women  and  children  clung 
to  the  garments  of  this  youth  and  be- 
sought his  aid  and  prayers  as  the  trouble 
grew  worse,  and  the  land  lay  yellow  and 
parched  under  the  hot  wind  coming 
every  day  from  the  inland  desert.  With 
steadfast  voice  and  eyes  he  gave  both, 
saving  only  for  himself  time  for  rest  and 
food.  His  sleep  was  the  dreamless  rest 
of  exhaustion,  and  the  days  were  too 
full  of  duty  for  dreams  of  Elisa. 

With  the  coming  of  cooler  days,  how- 
ever, the  fever  left  the  village  and  talk 
of  the  coming  saint  day  festival  warned 
him  by  its  hurt  that  his  trouble  was 
still  his  constant  companion.  He  de- 
cided to  go  sooner  than  he  had  planned 
on  his  journey  up  the  coast,  and  thus 
avoid  being  where  he  could  hear  any- 
thing more  of  the  hated  wedding.  He 
had  so  steadily  avoided  any  mention  of 
the  affair  that  he  did  not  know  where 
Guadalupe  Orena's  house  might  be,  but 
believed  it  somewhere  in  the  interior. 


V. 


All  his  necessary  arrangements  were 
soon  made,  and  with  a  pack  train  of 
mules,  whose  drivers  were  his  guards 
and  guides,  he  started  again,  and  for 
the  last  time,  over  the  familiar  trail  that 
led  by  San  Alguen  on  its  narrow  way 
over  the  steep  Casitas  Pass. 

How  full  of  memories  seemed  every 
mile!  He  could  hear  the  rustle  of  her 
garments  and  her  full  voice  speaking 
his  name  in  the  noisy  bubble  of  the 
shrunken  river  over  its  pebbly  bed. 
He  longed  intensely  to  follow  the  dusty 
path  that  led  to  the  house,  and  see  her 
once  more.  But  Guadalupe  was  there. 
And  she  had  said,  "  Let  me  see  you  no 
more."  , 

So  he  went  on  after  the  tinkling  bell 
of  the  leader  and  past  the  fat  leader  of 
him,  who  was  caroling  a  half  tipsy  song, 
having  been  treated  several  times  that 
morning,  and  firmly  believing  himself 
to  be  a  very  gallant  figure  indeed.  Did 
he  not  have  a  silver  band  on  his  som- 
brero, albeit  the  latter  was  somewhat 
greasy,  and  his  middle,  was  it  not 
clasped  by  a  red  sash  where  his  waist 
used  to  be?  In  his  pocket  there  was  a 
little,  little  flask  of  comfort,  but  it  was 
very  good,  and  there  would  be  pesos 
there,  too,  when  he  reached  his  journey's 
end.  As  for  that  loco  caballero  yonder, 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  very  bad 
to  run  his  horse  down  hill  and  up  like 
that;  he  would  have  no  wind  when  he 
came  to  the  next  grade.  What  made 
him  so  glum  ? 

Alferez  stopped  at  a  point  that  over- 
looked the  valley  below  him  and  let  his 
horse  breathe,  while  he  looked  down  on 
the  brown  and  yellow  picture  before 
him.  Topa  Topa  was  blue  and  dim  in 
the  hazy  distance,  each  fold  of  the  rug- 
ged mountains  growing  a  deeper  color, 
until  they  suddenly  lapped  into  the 
chrome  brown  and  gray  of  the  oak- 
crowned  foothills  of  San  Alguin.  Large 
patches  of  silvery  gray  showed  where 
fields  of  mustard  had  spread  their  cloth 
of  gold   in   the   early  spring;  now   the 
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bare  dry  stems  glistened  in  the  increas- 
ing heat  like  running  water.  Here  and 
there  were  still  bright  patches  of  yellow 
poppies.  The  willows  were  green  along 
the  brook,  and  the  vines  about  the 
house  made  a  bright  oasis  in  the  hard 
trampled  earth  for  acres  about  it. 

He  wondered  if  she  were  there  in 
their  shade,  touching  her  guitar  sleepily 
now  and  then.  If  she  were,  some  one 
was  listening  probably.  Detested  be 
his  memory! 

The  mules  had  reached  him  again, 
so  they  toiled  up  and  down  that  steep 
path  through  the  Coast  Range  all  the 
warm  summer  day,  and  when  the  sea 
greeted  their  eyes  again  they  were 
glad. 

After  a  few  days  with  Padre  Alonzo 
of  Santa  Barbara,  that  worthy,  whose 
whole  being  seemed  filled  with  strong 
and  merciless  religious  zeal,  as  ambi- 
tious for  the  Church's  power  as  he  was 
relentless  in  punishing  her  broken  laws, 
urged  him  to  join  the  brotherhood,  as 
was  his  duty  to  do.  A  religious  life, 
devoted  to  the  Church,  would  satisfy 
every  longing  of  his  life.  And  he  pre- 
sented many  arguments,  as  unanswer- 
able as  the  other  padre's  had  been,  and 
even  more  convincing. 

So  it  was  that  after  a  few  months 
spent  in  fitful  work  and  restless  inaction 
among  the  missions  along  the  upper 
coast,  he  came  back  to  Santa  Barbara 
and  joined  the  brotherhobd  of  that 
place,  forever  laying  aside  his  serape 
and  sombrero  for  a  gray  hood  and  gown, 
and  was  known  only  as  brother  Inno- 
ciento. 

In  this  calling  every  hour  of  the  day 
could  be  filled  with  duties  and  prayers, 
and  in  both  he  strove  earnestly  to  elim- 
inate all  thought  of  self  and  selfish 
aims. 

He  knew  little  of  the  life  going  on  in 
the  presidio  only  a  mile  away,  but 
busied  himself  among  the  eight  hun- 
dred Indians  that  were  at  that  time  in 
the  schools  and  workshops  of  the  mis- 
sion,—  obedient  and  credulous  people, 


who  believed  that  the  moving  stones 
turned  by  a  water  wheel  were  a  miracle 
wrought  continually  by  the  great  spirit 
that  lived  in  the  holy  wafer  box  by  the 
altar,  guarded  by  a  paper  image  of  a 
fair  Saxon  Christ  with  a  beautiful,  pas- 
sionless face ;  whose  servants  were  the 
priests,  whose  will  made  the  corn  grow, 
and  the  flocks  multiply  on  the  grass- 
covered  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  in  the 
valleys  where  the  wild  oats  and  mus- 
tard grew  so  tall  that  nothing  could  be 
seen  but  the  flashing  of  their  wide 
shining  horns  above  its  mass  of  green 
and  gold. 

Alas,  this  year  the  spirit  was  angry; 
no  rain  had  come  and  the  fields  were 
dry ;  only  little  dusty  piles  of  bur  clover 
seed  for  the  flocks  to  eat,  and  they 
were  poor,  very,  very  poor. 

At  times  under  all  his  tasks  he  felt 
a  restlessness  stronger  than  his  will  at 
work  within  him,  and  his  inattention 
drew  the  strong  censure  of  Padre  Alonzo 
upon  him,  until  the  fire  would  burn  deep 
in  his  eyes  and  his  face  grow  pale  un- 
der the  tan.  After  a  day  when  his 
moods  had  so  possessed  him  his  only 
solace  was  to  take  his  yet  cheerful  violin 
out  under  the  brilliant  semi-tropic  stars 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  let  it 
breathe  his  inarticulate  unrest  into  the 
listening  ear  of  the  night  that  folded 
slowly  about  his  spirit  her  intangible 
balm  of  peace. 

The  Indians  believed  the  voice  of  his 
instrument  a  spirit.  True,  there  were 
others  at  the  presidio  where  men  and 
maidens  danced,  but  the  sound  was 
tangled  with  guitar  chords,  and  broken 
by  the  movements  of  many  feet.  This 
was  the  sound  of  waters  falling  far  up 
the  mountains  where  they  showed  white 
between  the  pines  after  the  heavy  rain. 
It  was  the  high,  slow  circling  flight  of 
the  vulture,  when  his  baleful  shadow 
wound  black  as  a  curse  over  the  flocks 
they  tended.  Again  it  was  the  voice  of 
the  children  at  play  in  the  dust  of  the 
whitened  roadway,  and  the  twittering 
of  whirling  swallows  in  the  early,  dew- 
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wet  morning.  Then  the  sound  of  wom- 
en weeping  about  a  still  form  with  a 
candle  burning  at  the  head  and  feet; 
the  voicrhg  of  the  cries  they  dared  not 
utter  of  pain  and  anger,  the  despair  of 
their  slavery,  fear  of  the  pangs  of  fiery 
punishment  for  disobedience,' the  cold, 
unfriended  darkness  of  purgatory,  the 
shrieks  and  cries  of  cursing  souls  in 
torment;  again  softening  into  tears  and 
sobs  of  repentance,  of  prayer,  of  aspi- 
ration, through  which  pulsed  softly  the 
voice  of  the  water  that  fell  always  over 
the  stones,  the  cooing  of  doves,  and  the 
blended  tones  of  those  who  toil  in  the 
morning  sunlight. 

When  the  brother  went  into  his  cell 
there  was  a  great  peace  instead  of  the 
pain,  and  he  slept. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  since  he  came  to 
the  Ventura  presidio;  a  year  of  drought 
and  suffering,  and  with  the  spring  the 
fever  was  making  its  appearance  farther 
up  the  coast.  Doubling  the  toil  and 
anxiety  of  the  fathers  was  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  unreasoning  natives,the  calls 
for  their  care  among  the  families  at  the 
presidio,  and  in  the  outlying  ranch- 
erias. 

Later,  several  of  the  brothers  were 
sick  at  the  same  time,  and  though  none 
of  their  cases  were  fatal,  the  illness 
was  long,  so  that  for  a  time  Innociento 
found  himself  practically  at  the  head  of 
the  mission,  being  the  only  one  not 
prostrated  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
affairs  whatever.  The  three  others, 
half-caste  Mexicans,  trusty  and  faithful 
nurses,  took  care  of  the  sick,  kept  the 
mill  grinding  corn,  and  cared  for  the 
fowls,  while  he  conducted  the  daily  ser- 
vices, and  administered  extreme  unc- 
tion to  the  dying,  and  comfort  to  the 
living,  when  he  could,  for  his  heart  was 
heavy  within  him. 

Easter  was  approaching  and  the 
fever  not  yet  abated;  Padre  Alfonzo 
was  not  able  to  leave  his  bed.  Three 
of  the  brothers  could  help  with  the 
Easter    service;    but    Innociento    must 


hear  the  yearly  confession  that  it  is  the 
custom  for  all  to  make  the  week  before 
Easter,  and  with  reluctance  and  shrink- 
ing he  looked  forward  to  an  unpleasant 
duty.  He  had  shriven  many  a  dying 
Indian,  man  and  woman;  but  this  first 
laying  bare  of  hearts  like  his  own  filled 
him  with  a  dread  he  could  hardly  de- 
fine, which  was  deepened  by  the  hor- 
ror he  felt  of  some  revelations  poured 
into  his  ear  from  the  other  side  of  the 
little  green  curtains  of  the  confessional. 

The  dread  of  the  fever  had  awakened 
the  consciences  of  many,  and  they  con- 
fessed cruelties  and  crimes  they  had 
never  mentioned  before.  From  beard- 
ed lips  came  stories  of  pirate  treasures 
squandered  at  the  gaming  table  v  of  the 
cries  of  murdered  children,  tortured 
nuns,  and  outraged  women ;  rusted 
memories  they  thought  long  ago  buried 
in  the  wine  cup,  of  avarice,  greed, 
pride,  jealousy,  revenge,  and  falsehood; 
of  Indian  wives  dishonored,  the  dusky 
husbands  stabbed  for  striking  a  blow  of 
defense  with  their  clumsy  weapons  of 
stone.  With  all  these,  and  the  wom- 
en's stories  of  spite,  and  small  hatreds, 
and  cowardliness,  his  heart  was  sick 
and  sore.  Heart  and  soul  got  cal- 
loused to  that  sort  of  thing  after  a 
while,  but  it  was  new  to  him,  and  he 
felt  it  in  every  fiber  of  his  sensitive 
being. 

The  last  afternoon  of  the  confessional 
arrived,  and  he  went  into  the  little  cell- 
like box  with  a  prayer  for  strength  on 
his  weary  lips,  as  he  bowed  his  head  on 
his  hands  and  listened  to  the  inco- 
herent and  brief  muttering  of  a  few 
young  Indian  girls.  One  after  another 
they  were  all  dismissed,  and  for  a  space 
no  one  came.  He  remained  motionless 
as  time  went  by.  He  would  stay  until 
the  bell  rang.  God  was  merciful,  and 
Christ  died  for  all.  Perhaps  that  griz- 
zled old  sailor  that  confessed  this  morn- 
ing to  steeping  his  soul  in  every  crime 
ev^r  invented  by  the  devil  and  carried 
out  by  an  apt  servant,  may  find  mercy 
somewhere, 
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A  VOICE  in  his  ears  was  saying  softly  : 
"  Father,  I  have  sinned.  O  my  father, 
pray  for  me  that  I  may  have  courage." 
A  silence,  and  a  woman's  low  sob.  He 
spoke  a  word  of  encouragement,  and 
the  voice  went  on  telling  of  discontent, 
an  unhappy  marriage,  hatred  of  her 
husband,  of  murderous  impulses  and 
evil  wishes.  The  full  deep  tones  in- 
creased in  intensity  until  the  monk  In- 
nociento  forgot  that  he  was  ever  any 
other  than  Alferez  Estrada,  who  loved 
this  woman  whose  face  he  could  not  see, 
whose  arm  his  lips  had  touched,  whose 
voice  was  telling  him  she  was  in  trouble 
and  asking  for  help  and  comfort.  His 
soul  responded  to  her  tones  as  his  violin 
responded  to  his  touch  upon  its  tense 
strings. 

"O  padre,  I  cannot  repent.  I  suffer; 
I  am  in  torment.  My  husband  is  jeal- 
ous without  cause ;  I  never  dishonored 
him, —  never.  Pray  for  me;  he  is  so 
cruel!  He  insults  me.  I  am  far  from 
my  people  and  my  heart  is  heavy,  and 
this  man  they  chose  for  me  I  hate. 
With  his  narrow  face  and  yellow  eyes 
he  watches  me,  and  when  I  weep  with 
the  loneliness,  he  sneers  and  torments 
me  with  grieving  for  another  I  loved 
before  I  married  him.  I  answered  once 
hotly  that  he  was  one  far  worthier. 
Then  he  struck  me,  and  I  snatched  a 
dagger  from  the  table  and  made  him 
stand  back  while  I  told  him  —  ah,  I 
told  him  many  bitter  things,  of  his 
wanton  cruelty,  his  faithlessness,  and 
the  three  Indian  ninos  that  played 
about  my  very  door,  and  each  with  his 
own  watchful,  hated  eyes  peered  at 
me, —  who  fed  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
mother,  murdered  by  his  hand  that  I, 
the  wife,  might  take  the  place  of  her, 
the  slave,  and  bear  his  name. 

"  I  told  him  in  my  anger  that  I  loved 
Alferez  Estrada  and  his  honest  dark 
eyes  and  his  proud  spirit  as  much  as  I 
hated  him  and  his  airs  of  greatness.  I 
snatched    his   gifts    from    my   hair   and 


throat  and  flung  them  in  his  face.  Then 
he  snatched  the  dagger  away  and 
choked  me  until  I  was  as  one  dead. 

"  Since  then  my  life  has  been  a  hell, 
and  I  have  prayed  that  I  might  die. 

"Pray  for  me,  padre.  Pray  that  I 
may  live  in  peace  with  this  man,  or  be 
released  !  O,  pray  that  Mary,  Madre 
de  Jesus,  intercede  for  me,  that  I  may 
forget  that  other  love  as  he  has  forgotten 
me.  I  was  promised  to  Guadalupe,  and 
I  was  proud,  and  he  was  silent  so  long. 
I  have  only  the  Indian  women  about 
me,  my  days  are  lonely,  my  thoughts 
are  full  of  bitterness,  and  I  have  not 
been  to  confession  since  I  was  married. 
I  sorrow  greatly.  May  the  saints  be 
merciful! 

"  O.good  padre,  pray  that  I  may  not 
kill  him,  for  I  know  not  what  I  do  in 
my  anger  at  his  baseness!" 

A  long  pause  came  after  the  broken 
sentences  ceased,  and  a  quivering  sigh 
came  from  the  white  lips  of  the  priest, 
before  he  could  answer  calmly: — 

"  Daughter,  go  in  peace.  The  saints 
will  help  you,  I  will  pray  for  you,  the 
merciful  Mother  of  Sorrows  will  be  with 
yo*u." 

These,  the  conventional  words  of 
dismissal,  fell  mechanically  from  his  lips, 
and  he  heard  the  rustle  of  her  dress  as 
she  rose  and  moved  out. 

He  sat  dazed  and  still  until  the  bell 
above  him  clanged  loudly  and  the  ser- 
vice began.  He  then  passed  out  of  the 
chapel,  daring  only  to  glance  once  at 
the  scattered  rows  of  kneeling  penitents 
before  the  altar.  All  in  black  were  the 
women;  but  only  one  mantilla-covered 
head,  which  was  bent  too  low  to  see 
even  the  outline  of  her  cheek. 

He  sought  first  the  bedside  of  the 
padre  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
day's  labor  and  the  number,  of  peni- 
tents. 

His  voice  sounded  oddly  to  him,  and 
he  found  it  difficult  to  speak  the  words 
in  the  right  place.  Padre  Alonzo  no- 
ticed it  and  his  pale  face.  "  My  son, 
thou  art  ill.     Thou  must   not    have  the 
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fever.  We  would  miss  thy  help  sadly 
now.     Go,  get  food  and  rest." 

"  Truly  I  am  very  weary,  and  the 
sorrows  of  our  people'  weigh  heavily 
upon  my  spirit." 

He  passed  out  through  the  heavy 
wall  of  masonry  that  surrounded  the 
garden,  and  among  the  many  adobe 
houses  clustered  about  it  for  workshops, 
sleeping  rooms,  and  prisons.  They 
had  been  making  excavations  in  front 
of  the  chapel  for  the  foundation  of 
what  are  the  present  towers,  and  the 
walls  had  been  started,  but  the  work 
had  stopped  on  account  of  the  sickness. 

He  paused  a  moment  and  looked  at 
it  all  with  unseeing  eyes,  and  listened 
to  comments  by  some  passer  by,  who 
asked  a  few  questions  and  went  on, 
leaving  Innociento  to  follow  the  little 
path  that  leads  just  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  which  overlooks  the  peaceful  valley 
and  channel  for  many  miles.  He  sat 
upon  a  stone  there  among  the  yellow 
poppies,  and  watched  the  sunset,  while 
every  voice  of  animate  nature  but 
spoke  over  and  over  again  the  words 
unhappy  Elisa  Orefia  had  uttered  in 
his  ear  an  hour  ago, —  or  was  it  an 
eternity  ? 

The  air  was  warm  and  fragrant,  he 
was  far  away  from  the  mingled  smell  of 
drugs  and  incense  that  had  been  in  his 
nostrils  all  day,  and  the  oppressed 
feeling  of  non-identity  was  passing 
away-  He  breathed  freer.  A  bird 
flew  close  by  the  motionless  figure  and 
lit  on  a  swaying  twig  near  at  hand, 
with  an  occasional  nervous  cry. 

His  heart  began  to  beat  heavily. 
Elisa  loved  him.  Ah,  it  was  life  to 
think  it!  But  he  had  lost  her!  What 
a  fool  he  had  been  not  to  kill  the  venom- 
ous Guadalupe  when  he  had  his  fingers 
on  his  throat!  Then  all  would  have 
been  well,  and  how  sweet  it  would  have 
been! 

He  indulged  in  reveries  that  were  not 
priestly,  nor  even  Christian,  there  in  the 
growing  twilight.  There  seemed  to  have 
been  a  reason  for  living  that  he  had  lost, 


but  was  in  sight  of  again.  All  the  peace- 
ful sounds  came  up  to  him  from  the  val- 
ley at  his  feet.  A  light  shone  out  from 
a  window  in  the  presidio.  Over  yonder 
near  the  estero  was  a  group  of  Indian 
fishermen's  huts,  curious  affairs,  made 
of  whale's  ribs  set  together  in  a  circle 
with  their  curved  points  touching  at  the 
top;  over  these  the  skins  of  beasts  were 
drawn,  making  a  water-tight  shelter. 
The  smoke  from  their  fires  went  straight 
up  into  the  still  air,  and  joined  its  blue 
with  the  saffron  sky,  where  the  rising 
moon  hung  large  and  low  over  her 
shining  track  in  the  still  waters,  yet 
holding  in  solution  the  opalescent  tints 
of  the  sunset  that  had  filled  the  air  with 
a  tremulous  joy  of  color. 

A  boy  on  horseback  passed  aldhg  the 
trail  below  him,  singing  the  words  of  a 
Spanish  love  song,  full  of  passion  and 
pleading  even  in  his  sweet  boyish  tenor : 

"Thou  starlight,  and  moonlight,  and  sunlight, 
My  life  's  but  a  shadow  of  thee. 
O  come  to  thy  close-fastened  window 
That  bars  thee  forever  from  me." 

A  wave  of  something  greater  than 
himself  seemed  to  rise  up  within  him, 
as  if  the  remembered  refrain  had  opened 
some  inner  floodgate. 

How  many  an  evening  like  this  had 
he  heard  her  full  voice  sing  that  haunt- 
ing refrain  !  Guadalupe  had  sung  it,  too, 
that  last  night,  when  sitting  close  and 
watching  her  eyes  until  he  longed  to 
kill  him.  Why  did  he  not  do  so?  —  for 
she  loved  him,  Alferez,  not  the  other, 
with  his  crafty  eyes  and  yellow  skin. 

"  But  I  am  not  Alferez.  I  am,  alas, 
but  the  friar  Innociento,  who  has  re- 
nounced all  hope  of  life's  sweetness  for 
the  sake  of  mere  existence  in  yonder 
walls,  and  a  long  sleep  in  the  dismal 
vault  beneath  them  when  I  am  dead. 
They  are  indeed  the  bars  that  keep  thee 
forever  from  me !  " 

A  frenzy  of  despair  took  posession  of 
him.  He  cursed  aloud  the  father  whom 
he  never  knew,  for  the  burden  of  his 
gift  of  life,  for  his  proud  spirit   to  be 
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tortured  thus.  He  felt  the  dirty  gray 
cloth  that  clung  about  his  knees  to  be  a 
shackle,  growing  heavier  every  moment. 
His  excitement  and  physical  fatigue 
exaggerated  every  trial  of  his  life.  He 
threw  himself  face  down  among  the  wild 
convolvuli  and  groaned. 

The  bird  flew  up  from  her  nest  and 
fluttered  near  her  chilling  little  ones 
with  the  same  helpless  sense  of  a  great 
wrong  that  racked  the  breast  of  her 
brother  man  with  his  face  in  the  dust. 
The  bird  had  built  too  near  the  path- 
way, and  he  just  as  unknowing  was 
walking  too  near  temptation. 

When  at  last  the  bell  rang,  he  re- 
turned with  the  force  of  habit  to  his 
duties.  The  padre  called  him  soon  and 
gave  him  of  his  own  drugs  and  a  power- 
ful opiate.  Under  its  influence  he  soon 
lost  all  memory  until  the  sunlight  was 
streaming  across  the  narrow  cell. 

In  the  morning  things  never  look  so 
black  as  they  do  at  night,  we  all  know. 
And  in  the  sounds  of  life  about  him  and 
the  work  to  do  his  trouble  again  seemed 
lighter,  and  girded  up  with  earnest 
prayer  this  prisoned  spirit,  weak  yet 
strong,  toiled  through  the  slowly  length- 
ening summer  days,  and  the  people 
were  better,  and  the  brothers  able  to 
take  again  their  burdens. 

One  evening  he  stole  out  with  the 
long  neglected  violin  and  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  fountain  in  the  courtyard 
under  the  olive  trees,  and  near  the  rag- 
ged fringe  of  the  banana  leaves  where 
yet  the  oriole  loves  to  swing  her  dainty 
hammock. 

The  summer  air  wooed  him  with  its 
peaceful  hush,  but  the  violin  said  only 
the  things  he  could  wish  to  forget.  It 
was  the  sound  of  a  woman's  sobs  and 
tears,  with  prayers  for  protection  that 
he  could  not  give  though  his  life  were 
the  price.  It  was  only  heartache  in  the 
brother's  wonderful  music,  the  people 
thought ;  they  could  not  hear  their  chil- 
dren's laughter  in  it  at  all,  only  falling 
tears ;  and    they   remembered  the  little 


graves  of  the  neat -covered  children 
among  the  stones  up  there  on  the  hill- 
sides. O  so  many,  many  graves,  Madre 
de  Dios!  The  music  asked  for  some- 
thing they  had  always  wanted,  never 
had,  and  could  never  get,  as  it  does 
now  sometimes  for  you  and  me  when 
we  sit  in  the  twilight.  And  we  know 
so  much  better  what  we  want,  surely, 
than  they  did  ? 

So  they  went  away  and  left  him  there , 
while  the  cool  air  drew  a  thin  vapor 
over  the  scarred  faces  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  water  fell  in  a  gentle  sound 
over  the  lip  of  clumsy  stone.  By  and 
by  a  gray  figure  stepped  to  his  side 
and  told  him  that  he  was  in  the  morn- 
ing to  go  and  nurse  a  sick  man  up  the 
coast  a  day's  journey. 

Padre  had  chosen  him  to  go,  as  he 
had  not  had  the  fever  like  the  others. 

Thinking  only  that  a  change  of  duty 
might  be  well,  he  did  not  ask  any  ques- 
tions of  who  or  where,  but  started  with 
some  medicines  and  a  few  delicacies  in 
the  bags  on  his  saddle,  with  the  taciturn 
Indian  guide  who  had  been  sent  for 
him;  riding  out  in  the  early  morning 
over  the  wooded  valley  that  is  now  al- 
most treeless  except  for  the  prim  rows 
of  well-behaved  fruit  trees,  and  stumpy 
vineyards  behind  the  tall  columns  of 
eucalyptus  windbreaks. 

Passing  into  the  court  of  the  little 
flat-roofed  chapel  at  Sagshpibeel  where 
the  Potrero  now  is,  to  water  the  horses 
and  catch  a  moment's  gossip  with  the 
one  priest  who  kept  it,  they  learned  that 
the  fever  was  just  then  very  bad  in  the 
rancherias  about. 

•  "Where  are  you  going,  Fra  Inno- 
ciento?  What  is  the  man's  name?" 
asked  the  priest. 

"  I  have  not  asked  the  name,  only  the 
direction.  What  is  the  sick  senor's 
name,  Lopez  ?" 

"  Guadalupe  Orena,  my  father,"  an- 
swered the  Indian.  "  It  is  just  over 
there,  about  a  league  up  the  canon  val- 
ley." 

Qnien. 
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THE    NEW    CONSTITUTION    OF    BRAZIL. 


In  November,  1889,  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  the 
imperial  authority  in  Brazil  had  been 
overthrown  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
army  and  navy,  that  the  good  Emperor 
Dom  Pedro  was  in  exile,  and  that  a 
provisional  government,  having  for  its 
Chief  Marshal  Manoel  Deodoro  da  Fon- 
seca,  had  on  the  15th,  by  its  first 
decree,  proclaimed  a  federal  republic. 
The  surprise  and  interest  were  not 
lessened  when  it  became  apparent  that 
this  had  been  accomplished  without 
bloodshed,  and  that  the  new  political 
order  was  accepted  and  maintained 
throughout  the  vast  Brazilian  area  with- 
out substantial  opposition.  So  great  a 
revolution  so  peacefully  effected  history 
does  not  elsewhere  reveal.  Its  causes 
must  have  been  long  at  work.  It 
indicates  a  people  obedient  to  law,  not 
prone  to  violent  action,  essentially  dis- 
satisfied with  the  monarchical  system, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  repub- 
lican idea. 

That  the  people  of  this  country 
should  sympathize  with  this  movement 
was  natural.  That  they  should  have 
fears  of  its  outcome  was  not  strange. 
The  provisional  government  admirably 
justified  its  existence.  It  maintained 
its  membership  substantially  intact, 
preserved  order  at  home,  and  com- 
manded respect  abroad.  It  did  not 
seek  personal  aggrandizement. 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  a  decree 
appointed  the  following  commission  to 
draft  the  plan  of  a  Constitution  : 

Doctor  Joaquim  Saldanha  Marinho, 
President. 

Doctor  Americo  Brasiliense  de  Al- 
meida Mello,  Vice-President. 

Doctor  Antonio  Luiz  dos  Santos 
Werneck. 

Doctor  Francisco  Rangel  Pestana. 


Doctor  Jose  Antonio  Pedreira  de 
Magalh~es  Castro. 

These  gentlemen  undertook  the  la- 
bor, and  on  the  30th  of  May,  1890,  they 
submitted  their  plan  to  the  govern- 
ment, which,  having  modified  it  in  some 
particulars,  by  decree  of  the  2 2d  of 
June  published  it  to  the  people.  This 
decree  convoked  the  first  national  Con- 
gress for  the  1 5th  of  November,  and 
provided  that  its  members  should  be 
elected  on  the  1  5th  of  September. 

A  decree  of  May  23d  prescribed  the 
details  of  the  first  election.  The  first 
Senate  had  sixty-three  members,  three 
from  each  Province,  and  three  from  the 
Federal  District.  The  first  Chamber 
of  Deputies  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  five  members,  distributed  among 
the  Provinces  and  the  Federal  District 
in  the  following  manner: 

Number 
Provinces :  of  Deputies  : 

Amazonas 2 

Para.  .  , 7 

Maranhao 7 

Piauhy 4 

Ceara 10 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  4 

Parahyba 5 

Pernambuco 17 

Alagoas 6 

Sergipe 4 

Bahia 22 

Espirito  Santo 2 

Rio  de  Janeiro 17 

S.  Paulo 22 

Parana 4 

Santa  Catharina 4 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul .  ..  16 

Minas  Geraes 37 

Goyaz 3 

Mato-Grosso 2 

Federal  district 10 
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Congress  met,  pursuant  to  the  call, 
in  joint  convention,  and  having  taken 
up  the  proposed  Constitution  as  its  first 
business,  revised  the  same,  and  on 
February  24th,  1891,  adopted  it  in  its 
definitive  form. 

This  document  consists  of  five  titles, 
respectively  treating  of  the  federal 
organization,  the  States,  municipalities, 
citizenship,  and  general  matters,  and  of 
ninety-one  articles  numbered  consec- 
utively. The  first  title  embraces  three 
sections,  appropriated  respectively  to 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
power.  These  sections  are  divided 
into  chapters  conversant  with  the 
various  topics  of  the  general  subject  of 
each.  The  fourth  title  has  two  sections, 
one  specifying  the  qualifications  of  citi- 
zenship, and  the  other  containing  a 
declaration  of  rights.  This  Constitu- 
tion in  its  essential  features  is  modeled 
closely  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  article,  determining  the 
-character  of  the  government,  reads  as 
follows : — 

"  The  Brazilian  nation  adopts  as  a 
form  of  government,  under  the  repre- 
sentative system, the  federated  republic 
proclaimed  November  15th,  1889,  and 
constitutes  itself,  by  a  perpetual  and 
indissoluble  union  between  the  former 
Provinces,  into  the  United  States  of 
Brazil." 

The  Provinces  became  States,  and 
the  "  neutral  municipality,"  which  in- 
cludes the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
forms  the  capital  of  the  nation,  became 
the  Federal  District.  If  the  capital  be 
removed,  the  Federal  District  will  be- 
come a  State.  With  the  concurrence  of 
the  local  legislatures  and  of  Congress, 
States  may  be  incorporated  with  each 
Other,  or  may  be  divided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  new  States,  or  of  an- 
nexation to  others. 

The  Union  has  power  to  subsidize 
the  States  only  in  exceptional  cases  of 
public  calamity.  The  federal  govern- 
ment cannot   intervene    in   the  internal 


affairs  of  the  States,  except  to  repel 
foreign  invasion  or  invasion  from  one 
State  into  another;  to  maintain  the  re- 
publican federative  form  of  government ; 
to  re-establish  order  and  tranquillity  in 
the  States,  upon  requisition  of  the  local 
authorities;  to  insure  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  compliance 
with  federal  decisions. 

The  Union  has  exclusive  power  over 
taxes  on  imports,  the  entry,  clearance, 
and  port  dues  of  ships,  (the  coastwise 
commerce  being  free  to  domestic  mer- 
chandise as  well  as  to  foreign  upon 
which  import  duties  have  been  paid) ; 
general  stamp  taxes ;  taxes  on  federal 
posts  and  telegraph;  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  custom-houses ;  and  the 
establishment  of  banks  of  issue. 

The  federal  government  cannot  in 
any  manner  create  distinctions  and 
preferences  in  favor  of  the  ports  of  one 
State  against  those  of  the  others. 

The  States  have  exclusive  power  to 
levy  taxes  upon  the  exportation  of 
merchandise  of  their  own  production; 
upon  landed  property,  upon  the  trans- 
fer of  property,  upon  industries  and 
professions,  and  upon  their  own  posts 
and  telegraphs. 

A  State  may  tax  the  importation  of 
foreign  merchandise  only  when  it  is 
destined  for  consumption  in  its  own  ter- 
ritory, the  product  of  the  tax,  however, 
reverting  to  the  federal  treasury. 

It  is  forbidden  to  the  States  as 
well  as  to  the  Union  to  create  taxes 
on  the  transit  through  the  territory 
of  a  State,  or  in  the  passage  from 
one  State  to  another,  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  States  of  the  republic,  or 
foreign  countries,  or  upon  the  vehicles, 
of  land  or  water,  by  which  they  are 
carried;  to  establish,  subsidize,  or  em- 
barrass, the  exercise  of  religious  wor- 
ship; to  enact  retroactive  laws. 

The  right  of  the  Union  and  that  of 
the  States  to  legislate  upon  railways 
and  internal  navigation  is  to  be  re- 
gulated by  a  law  of  the  national   Con- 
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The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in 
a  Congress  composed  of  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  Senate,  which  holds  a 
regular  annual  session  beginning  on 
the  3d  of  May,  and  continuing  four 
months  unless  sooner  prorogued.  The 
duration  of  each  Congress  is  three 
years.  The  two  houses  meet  separately 
•  and  hold  public  sessions  unless  a  secret 
meeting  of  either  is  ordered  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  its  members.  The 
presence  of  a  majority  of  its  members 
is  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  of  either 
house.  The  houses  have  the  usual 
powers  of  parliamentary  bodies  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  absent  members, 
to  decide  upon  the  election,  and  qual- 
ification of  members,  and  to  make  rules 
and  choose  their  officers.  The  mem- 
bers cannot  be  criminally  prosecuted 
except  with  the  permission  of  their 
respective  houses.  They  are  to  re- 
ceive pay  and  mileage,  to  be  fixed  at 
the  close  of  each  legislature  for  the  one 
to  follow.  Upon  taking  their  seats 
they  are  to  enter  into  a  formal  engage- 
ment, in  open  session,  faithfully  to  per- 
form their  duties. 

The  general  conditions  of  eligibility 
to  the  national  Congress  are :  To  be  in 
possession  of  electoral  rights;  to  be  a 
Brazilian  citizen  for  over  four  years  in 
the  case  qf  the  Chamber,  and  for  more 
than  six  years  in  the  case  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Congress  alone  is  competent 
to  deliberate  upon  the  prorogation  or 
adjournment  of  its  sessions. 

The  Chamber  is  composed  of  the 
deputies  from  the  Federal  District  and 
those  from  the  States,  in  the  propor- 
tion, which  may  not  be  reduced,  of  one 
for  70,000  inhabitants,  and  is  elected 
by  direct  suffrage,  representation  of  the 
minority  being  guaranteed.  No  State 
shall  have  less  than  four  deputies. 

A  census  of  the  population  of  the  re- 
public is  directed  to  be  taken  at  once, 
and  decennial  censuses  are  to  follow. 
The  Chamber  is  to  have  the  initiative 
respecting  all  tax  laws,  fixing  the  land 
and  naval  forces,  the  discussion  of  pro- 


jects of  law  submitted  by  the  executive, 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislative  ses- 
sion, and  to  pass  on  accusations  against 
the  President  of  the  republic. 

The  Senate  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers from  each  State,  and  of  three  from 
thev  Federal  District,  chosen  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  the  election  of 
deputies.  Senators  must  be  more  than 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  senator- 
ial term  is  nine  years,  one  third  of  the 
Senate  to  be  renewed  every  three  years. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  republic  is 
ex  officio  President  of  the  Senate,  but 
has  only  a  casting  vote. 

It  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
Senate  to  try  the  President  of  the 
republic  and  other  federal  functionaries 
designated  by  the  Constitution,  in  the 
manner  and  form  by  it  prescribed. 

The  Senate  when  deliberating  as  a 
tribunal  of  justice  is  presided  over  by 
the  President  of  the  Supreme  Federal 
Tribunal.  It  can  pronounce  a  con- 
demnatory sentence  only  by  a  two 
thirds'  vote  of  the  members  present.  It 
can  not  impose  any  penalty  beyond  the 
loss  of  office  and  disqualification  for  the 
exercise  of  any  other,  but  its  proceed- 
ings are  without  prejudice  to  the  action 
of  ordinary  justice  against  the  con- 
demned party. 

It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  nation- 
al Congress  to  estimate  the  revenue 
and  fix  the  expenditure  annually;  to 
authorize  the  executive  power  to  con- 
tract loans  and  obtain  credits ;  to  legis- 
late as  to  the  public  debt  and  establish 
means  for  its  payment;  to  regulate  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  the  na- 
tional revenues;  to  regulate  inter- 
national trade,  as  well  as  that  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  District, 
and  to  create  ports  of  entry;  to  legis- 
late as  to  navigation  on  rivers  that  wash 
more  than  one  State,  or  run  through 
foreign  territory;  to  decide  the  weight, 
value,  inscription,  standard,  and  denom- 
ination, of  coins;  to  create  banks  of 
issue,  legislate  upon  them,  and  tax 
them;    to    fix    the  standard  of  weights 
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and  measures;  definitely  to  decide  as 
to  the  limits  of  the  States  between 
themselves,  those  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict, and  those  of  the  national  territory 
with  adjoining  countries;  to  authorize 
the  government  to  declare  war  and 
make  peace;  definitely  to  decide  as  to 
treaties  and  conventions  with  foreign 
nations ;  to  change  the  capital  of  the 
Union;  to  concede  subsidies  as  to  the 
States  when  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  to  legislate  upon  the  service  of 
post-offices  and  telegraphs;  to  adopt 
regulations  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
frontiers;  to  fix  annually  the  land  and 
naval  forces ;  to  legislate  upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army  and  the  navy; 
to  concede  or  refuse  passage  to  foreign 
troops  through  the  territory  of  the 
country  for  military  operations;  to  call 
out  and  utilize  the  national  guard  and 
civic  militia  in  the  cases  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution;  to  declare  under 
martial  law  one  or  more  localities  of  the 
national  territory,  in  the  emergency  of 
aggression  by  foreign  troops  or  domes- 
tic commotion,  and  to  approve  or  sus- 
pend such  declaration  when  made  by 
the  executive  power  or  its  responsible 
agents  during  the  intermission  of  Con- 
gress ;  to  regulate  the  conditions  and 
process  of  election  for  federal  offices 
throughout  the  country;  to  legislate 
upon  the  civil,  criminal, and  commercial 
laws  of  the  republic,  and  the  federal 
procedure;  to  establish  uniform  laws  of 
naturalization;  to  create  and  suppress 
federal  public  offices,  to  determine  their 
powers  and  duties,  and  to  fix  their  sal- 
aries; to  organize  the  federal  judiciary; 
to  concede  amnesty;  to  commute  and 
pardon  penalties  imposed  upon  federal 
functionaries  for  official  crimes;  to  le- 
gislate upon  public  lands  and  mines;  to 
enact  spec'al  laws  for  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict; to  subject  to  special  legislation 
the  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public necessary  for  arsenals,  or  other 
establishments  and  institutions  of  fed- 
eral utility;  to  legislate  upon  higher 
instruction    in    the  Federal  District;    to 


regulate  the  cases  for  interstate  extra- 
dition ;  to  decree  the  laws  and  resolu- 
tions needful  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  with  which  the  Constitution  in- 
vests the  government  of  the  Union;  to 
decree  the  organic  laws  for  the  com- 
plete  execution  of  the  Constitution. 

Congress  is  also  charged,  but  not 
exclusively,  with  the  duty  of  fostering 
in  the  c country  the  development  of  let- 
ters, arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  immigration;  of  creating 
institutions  of  higher  and  secondary 
education  in  the  States ;  and  of  pro- 
moting secondary  education  in  the  Fed- 
eral District. 

The  ministers  of  state  sustain  to  the 
President  and  Congress  relations  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  cabinet  officers  in  this 
country. 

The  veto  power  of  the  President  and 
the  procedure  thereon  are  in  all  re- 
spects similar  to  those  under  our  fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The  project  of  a  law  of  one  chamber, 
when  amended  in  the  other,  is  returned 
to  the  first,  which,  should  the  amend- 
ments be  accepted,  forwards  it,  modi- 
fied in  conformity  with  them,  to  the 
executive  power.  If  the  amendments 
are  not  accepted,  the  law  is  returned  to 
the  amending  chamber,  where  the 
alterations  will  be  considered  approved 
only  if  they  obtain  two  thirds  of  the 
votes  cast.  In  that  event  the  law  is 
again  sent  to  the  chamber  in  which  it 
originated,  which  can  reject  the  amend- 
ments only  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  If 
the  amendments  are  thus  rejected  the 
project  is  submitted  without  them  for 
sanction  by  the  executive.  Projects 
totally  rejected  or  not  sanctioned  can 
not  be  again  proposed  during  the  same 
legislative  session. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil,  as  elective 
chief  of  the  nation,  exercises  the  exec- 
utive power.  The  Vice-President, 
elected  simultaneously  with  him,  per- 
forms   the   duties    of   the    President   in 
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case  of  disability,  and  suceeeds  him  in 
case  of  vacancy.  If  the  Vice-President 
is  under  disability,  or  the  vice-presi- 
dency is  vacant,  the  vice-president  of 
the  Senate,  the  president  of  the 
Chamber,  or  the  president  of  the 
Supreme  Federal  Tribunal,  in  the  order 
named,  are  to  assume  the  presidency. 

The  essential  conditions  of  election 
as  President  or  Vice-President  of  the 
Republic  are :  To  be  a  native-born 
Brazilian;  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical rights ;  to  be  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  The  President  holds 
office  for  four  years,  and  cannot  be  re- 
elected for  the   next  presidential  term. 

The  Vice-President  who  acts  as 
President  in  the  last  year  of  the  presi- 
dential term  cannot  be  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  next  term. 

The  President  is  required  to  lay 
aside  the  exercise  of  his  functions  with- 
out fail  upon  the  same  day  upon  which 
his  presidential  term  expires,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect succeeding  him  immediately. 
Should  the  latter  fail  to  appear,  the 
Vice-President  or  other  proper  officer 
must  assume  the  presidency.  The  first 
presidential  term  expires  on  November 
15  th,  1894. 

Upon  assuming  office  the  President 
is  required  to  pronounce  before  Con- 
gress, or  if  that  body  be  not  in  session, 
before  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal, 
this  affirmation : — 

"  I  promise  to  maintain  and  execute 
with  perfect  loyalty  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
republic,  to  observe  its  laws,  to  sustain 
its  union,  integrity,  and  independence." 

The  President  and  Vice-President 
cannot  leave  the  national  territory 
without  the  permission  of  Congress, 
under  penalty  of  losing  the  office.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  receive 
salaries  to  be  fixed  by  Congress  in  the 
preceding  presidential  term.  The  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  are  chosen  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  a  majority  be- 
ing necessary  to  a  choice.  The  elec- 
tion   takes    place    on    the    first  day  of 


March  of  the  last 'year  of  the  presiden- 
tial term. 

If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority, 
the  President  and  Vice-President  are 
chosen  from  the  two  candidates  for 
each  office  receiving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  at  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress the  same  year,  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  present.  In  case  of  an 
equality  of  voters  among  candidates, 
the  eldest  shall   be   considered   elected. 

It  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  sanction,  promulgate,  and  make 
public  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress;  to  issue  decrees,  instructions, 
and  regulations  for  their  faithful  execu- 
tion;  to  appoint  and  dismiss  at  pleas- 
ure the  ministers  of  state ;  to  exercise 
the  supreme  command  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  when  called  to  arms  in  defense, 
external  or  internal,  of  the  Union;  to 
direct  and  distribute,  under  the  laws  of 
Congress,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
national  government,  the  land  and 
naval  forces;  to  appoint  federal,  civil, 
and  military  officers,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  the  Constitution ;  to 
pardon  and  commute  penalties  for 
crimes  subject  to  federal  jurisdiction, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
Constitution ;  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace  when  authorized  by  Congress; 
to  declare  war  immediately  in  cases  of 
invasion  or  of  foreign  aggression ;  to 
report  annually  upon  the  condition  of 
the  country  to  the  national  Congress, 
recommending  to  it  measures  and  ur- 
gent reforms,  in  a  message  to  be  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
opening  day  of  the  legislative  session  ; 
to  call  extraordinary  sessions  of  Con- 
gress ;  to  appoint  federal  magistrates ; 
to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Federal  Tribunal  and  diplomatic  minis- 
ters, with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
with  power,  during  the  intermission  of 
Congress1,  to  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments; to  appoint  all  other  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  consular 
agents;  to  maintain   relations  with  for- 
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eign  states ;  to  declare; by  himself  or  his 
responsible  agents,  martial  law  in  any 
locality  of  the  national  territory  in 
cases  of  foreign  aggression  or  grave  in- 
ternal commotion. 

The  President  is  subject  to  process 
and  judgment,  after  the  Chamber  has 
declared  the  indictment  valid,  before 
the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  in  com- 
mon crimes,  and  in  those  of  impeach- 
ment before  the  Senate.  Such  im- 
peachable crimes  are  those  which  attack 
the  political  existence  of  the  Union; 
the  Constitution  and  the  form  of  the 
Federal  government;  the  free  exercise 
of  political  powers;  the  enjoyment  and 
legal  exercise  of  political  or  individual 
rights;  the  internal  safety  of  the  coun- 
try; the  integrity  of  the  administration; 
the  custody  and  constitutional  employ- 
ment of  the  public  moneys;  the  revenue 
laws  voted  by  Congress.  These  of- 
fenses are  to  be  defined  in  a  special 
law.  Another  law  is  to  regulate  the 
indictment,  process,  and  judgment. 
Both  of  these  laws  must  be  enacted  at 
the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress.    . 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Union  has 
as  its  organs  a  Supreme  Federal  Tribu- 
nal, seated  at  the  capital  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  as  many  federal  judges  and 
tribunals  distributed  throughout  the 
country  as  Congress  may  create. 

The  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  is 
to  be  composed  of  fifteen  judges,  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  citizens  of 
notable  wisdom  and  reputation,  eligi- 
ble to  the  Senate.  The  federal  judges 
have  a  life  tenure,  the  position  being 
forfeited  only  through  judicial  sentence. 
Their  salaries  are  to  be  fixed  by  law  of 
Congress,  which  cannot  reduce  them. 
The  Senate  is  to  judge  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  for 
impeachable  crimes,  and  the  latter  the 
lower  federal  judges. 

The  President  of  the  republic  is  to 
designate  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  republic,  whose 
powers  are  to  be  defined  by  law. 


To  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  it 
belongs :  to  prosecute  and  judge  origi- 
nally and  exclusively  the  President  of 
the  republic  in  common  crimes,  and 
the  ministers  of  state,  as  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution ;  diplomatic  ministers 
in  common  crimes  and  in  those  of  im- 
peachment; suits  between  the  Union 
and  the  States,  or  between  the  States; 
litigations  and  demands  between  for- 
eign nations  and  the  Union  or  the 
States;  conflicts  of  federal  judges  or 
tribunals  among  themselves,  between 
these  and  those  of  the  States,  or  be- 
tween those  of  different  States;  to  try, 
on  appeal,  cases  decided  by  federal  tri- 
bunals and  judges ;  and  review  final 
sentences  in  criminal  cases,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law.  From  sentences  of 
the  superior  courts  of  the  States  there 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Federal 
Tribunal,  when  there  is  in  dispute  the 
validity  or  application  of  federal  treaties 
and  laws,  and  the  decision  of  the  State 
tribunal  shall  be  contrary  thereto,  and 
when  the  validity  of  laws  or  acts  of 
State  government  is  contested  under 
the  Constitution  or  under  federal  laws, 
and  the  decision  of  the  State  tribunal 
shall  consider  valid  the  contested  acts 
or  laws.  In  cases  where  State  laws 
are  to  be  applied,  the  federal  courts  are 
to  observe  the  jurisprudence  of  local 
tribunals,  and,  vice  versa,  State  courts 
are  required  to  observe  the  decisions  of 
the  federal  tribunals  when  called  upon 
to  interpret  laws  of  the  Union. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  judges 
and  tribunal  embraces  :  Cases  wherein 
either  of  the  parties  bases  the  plea  or 
the  defense  upon  a  provision  of  the 
federal  Constitution  ;  litigations  between 
one  State  and  the  citizens  of  others,  or 
between  citizens  of  different  States, 
under  different  laws ;  lawsuits  between 
foreign  States  and  Brazilian  citizens; 
suits  brought  by  foreigners  and  based . 
on  contracts  with  the  government  of 
the  Union,  or  upon  conventions  or 
treaties  by  the  Union  with  other  na- 
tions; questions  of  maritime  and 
navigation    law,   both    as    to    the    high 
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seas  and  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
country;  questions  of  international 
civil  and  criminal  law;  political  crimes; 
generally,  suits  wherein  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  a  party. 

The  decisions  of  State  judges  and 
tribunals,  in  matters  within  their  pe- 
culiar jurisdiction,  are  final,  except  in 
cases  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  estates 
of  foreigners,  when  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  by  convention  or  treaty.  In 
such  cases  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Federal  Tribunal. 

The  States  are  to  sustain  generally 
the  same  relations  to  the  Union  that 
our  States  do  to  our  national  govern- 
ment. Each  State  is  governed  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  by  it  adopted, 
provided  that  the  organization  must 
not  be  opposed  to  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  Union. 

In  general,  all  the  powers  and  rights 
not  expressly  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion denied  in  this  Constitution  to  the 
States  may  be  exercised  by  them. 

The  States  are  to  be  organized  by 
their  own  laws  into  municipalities  with 
elective  officers  having  control  of  local 
affairs. 

Those  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
are  male  citizens  upward  of  twenty-one 
years  Of  age,  who  have  been  registered 
according  to  law,  but  the  following  can- 
not be  registered  as  electors  for  federal 
or  State  elections:  paupers;  illiterate 
persons;  enlisted  men,  except  the 
students  of  the  military  schools  of 
higher  instruction  ;  members  of  monas- 
tic orders,  companies,  congregations, 
or  communities,  of  whatsoever  denom- 
ination, subject  to  vows  of  obedience, 
rule,  or  statute,  which  involve  the  re- 
nunciation of  individual  liberty. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  the  right 
of  public  meeting  without  arms,  the 
right  of  petition,  the  right  in  time  of 
peace  to  enter  and  leave  the  republic 
without  passport,  the  inviolability  of 
private  residence  and  correspondence, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  privi- 


lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  No- 
one  can  be  obliged  to  do  or  to  leave 
undone  anything  whatsoever  except  by 
virtue  of  the  law.  All  are  equal  before 
the  law.  The  republic  does  not  admit 
.privileges  of  birth,  disregards  rights  of 
nobility,  and  abolishes  titles  of  rank  and 
decorations. 

All  individuals  and  religious  denom- 
inations may  publicly  and  freely  exer- 
cise their  worship.  The  republic  rec- 
ognizes only  civil  marriages.  Ceme- 
teries are  to  be  secular  in  character  and 
administered  by  municipal  authority. 
Instruction  furnished  by  public  institu- 
tions must  be  secular.  No  denomina- 
tion or  church  can  enjoy  official  sub- 
sidy, nor  hold  relations  of  dependence 
or  alliance  with  the  government  of  the 
Union,  or  that  of  the  States.    ■ 

The  specification  of  the  rights  and 
guarantees  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  exclude  other  guarantees 
and  rights,  not  specified,  but  which  re- 
sult from  the  form  of  government  by  it 
established  and  the  principles  embodied 
therein. 

No  penalty  can  extend  beyond  the 
person  of  the  delinquent.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  galleys  is  abolished.  The 
death  penalty  is  also  abolished. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire,  until  re- 
pealed, continue  in  force  so  far  as  not 
explicitly  or  by  implication  contrary  to 
the  system  of  government  established 
by  the  Constitution  or  to  the  principles 
embodied  therein.  The  federal  govern- 
ment guarantees  the  payment  of  the 
public  domestic  and  foreign  debt. 

Every  Brazilian  is  bound  to  military 
service  in  defense  of  the  country  and 
the  Constitution,  in  accordance  with  the 
federal  laws.  Forced  military  recruit- 
ing is  abolished.  The  national  army 
and  navy  are  to  be  formed  by  voluntary 
enlistment  or  by  conscription,  through 
a  previous  enrollment.  In  no  caser. 
directly  or  indirectly,  alone  or  in 
alliance  with  another  nation,  will  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  engage  in  a 
war  of  conquest. 
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The  Constitution  may  be  amended 
through  the  initiative  of  the  national 
Congress,  or  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States.  A  proposal  of  amendment  will 
be  considered  when  presented  by  a 
fourth  part  at  least  of  the  members  of 
either  of  the  chambers  of  the  federal 
Congress,  and  must  be  passed  in  three 
discussions  by  two  thirds  of  both 
houses.  A  proposed  amendment  may 
also  be  requested  by  two  thirds  of  the 
States,  each  represented  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  in  its  legislature,  taken 
within  the  period  of  one  year.  Such  a 
proposal  will  be  considered  approved  if 
in  the  following  year  it  be  passed  in 
three  discussions  by  a  majority  of  two 
thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  two  chambers 
of  Congress.  The  proposal  approved 
will  be  published  with  the  signatures  of 
the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the 
two  chambers,  and  become  incorporated 
in  the  Constitution  as  an  integral  part 
thereto.  Projects  tending  to  abolish 
the  republican  federative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, or  the  equality  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate,  will  not  be  admitted 
as  subjects  of  deliberation  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  State  which  up  to  the  end  of 
1892  shall  not  have,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution, will  be  subject,  by  act  of  the  fed- 
eral legislative  power,  to  that  of  one  of 
the  others,  which  may  appear  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  until  the  Sen- 
ate under  this  organization  shall  amend 
it  by  the  process  prescribed. 

A  life  pension  is  provided  for  Dom 
Pedro,  its  amount  to  be  fixed  by  Con- 
gress at  its  first  session. 


Having  adopted  the  Constitution  and 
chosen  Marshal  da  Fonseca  President 
of  the  republic,  the  joint  convention 
dissolved,  and  the  two  houses  sepa- 
rately entered  upon  their  legislative 
duties. 

The  Constitution  of  which  we  have 
given  the  leading  features  not  only 
changed  the  form  of  government  but 
introduced  other  essential  differences 
into  the  Brazilian  system. 

Under  the  Empire  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic was  the  religion  of  the  State,  there 
was  a  considerable  property  qualifica- 
tion for  voters,  the  senators  were  ap- 
pointed for  life  by  the  Emperor  from 
triple  lists  sent  up  from  the  Provinces, 
the  provincial  governors  were  appointed 
by  the  central  government,  and  the 
provincial  assemblies  had  but  limited 
powers. 

What  is  to  be  the  final  outcome  of 
this  experiment  I  do  not  predict.  An 
admirable  skeleton  has  been  con- 
structed. It  remains  for  the  Brazilian 
people  to  animate  it  with  life.  The 
genius  and  tradition  of  a  nation,  not 
the  framework  of  its  Constitution,  after 
all,  determine  the  character  of  its  gov- 
ernment. The  Brazilians  have  thus  far 
done  so  well  that  all  their  well  wishers 
have  reason  for  confidence  and  should 
bid  them  God  speed.1 

James  IV.  Hawes. 

'NOTE. —  The  above  article  was  written  before 
President  da  Fonseca 's  recent  revolutionary  act  in 
dissolving  Congress,  which  seems,  however,  not  to 
have  seriously  disturbed  the  general  quiet  of  the 
country. — T.W.  PI. 
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AN   AMERICAN   TIN   MINE. 


At  the  present  writing,  the  end  of 
the  year  1891,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Temescal  tin  mine,  in  the  hills  of  that 
name  that  seem  to  form  a  detached 
fragment  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Range, 
and  only  eight  miles  easterly  from  the 
Santa  Fe  station  at  South  Riverside, 
California,  has  produced  the  first  and 
only  American  tin  ever  sent  to  the 
market. 

Curiosity  has  led  me  to  collect  some 
facts  about  other  excitements  in  this 
country  over  the  alleged  finding  of  tin 
ore,  long  before  the  first  discoveries 
here,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
the  only  fruit  of  which  was  the  sending 
of  a  sample  of  tin  metal  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Exposition  in  1876,  which 
Vol.  xix.^-13. 


sample  is  now  in  the  National  Museum 
in  Washington,  where,  by  the  way, 
nearly,  if  not  all,  of  the  samples  of 
metal  tin  ever  produced  in  this  country 
up  to  the  last  year,  have  found  their 
final  resting  place.  The  "  Broad 
Arrow "  mines,  in  Alabama,  were 
thoroughly  tried  years  ago,  and  as  re- 
cently as  1883  it  was  claimed  they 
were  being  worked  and  that  new  lodes 
were  being  discovered.  It  is  now 
learned,  however,  that  no  ore  was  ever 
found  that  yielded  over  one  and  one  half 
per  cent,  and  the  work  was  abandoned 
years  ago.  In  fact  it  never  counted  in 
tin  production,  and  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  once  considered  a  probable 
success.     Another  supposed   extensive 
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ore  region  was  the  James  River  Gap  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  Virginia.  This  also 
failed  to  show  results,  after  much  pros- 
pecting. In  North  Carolina  and  Maine 
shafts  have  been  sunk  along  thin  tin 
veins,  but  no  considerable  ore  body  has 
ever  been  struck.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  speculations  in  this  line  was 
occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  tin  in 
the  White  Mountains,  the  exact  spot 
being  Jackson,  New  Hampshire,  some- 
thing over  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  a 
veritable  craze  and  for  months  divided 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  re- 
gion with  the  great  "  Hard  Cider " 
Campaign  of  1840. 

This  also  seems  to  be  the  natural 
connection  in  which  to  refer  to  the 
Black  Hills,  Dakota,  which,  it  is  now 
definitely  understood  and  agreed,  is  the 
only  probable  source  of  tin  supply, 
other  than  the  one  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe. These  mines  are  generally 
designated  as  well  defined  tin  bearing 
lodes,  which  Professor  Blake  reports 
will  yield  good  returns,  the  grieson 
rock  showing  from  two  to  six  per  cent 
ore.  English  capital  is  reported  to  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  field 
also,  and  thorough  examinations  are 
now  being  made  over  a  very  wide 
region.  Large  bodies  of  ore  have  been 
taken  out  and  it  is  stated  that  concen- 
trating plants  and  smelting  furnaces  are 
soon  to  be  set  going. 

The  experts  and  others  at  the  Tem- 
escal  mines  are  watching  the  Dakota 
experiments  with  sharp  and  constant 
interest,  but  decline  to  venture  any 
opinion  as  to  the  outcome,  as  they  can- 
not, at  this  distance,  get  at  sufficient 
facts.  The  peculiar  interest  now  at- 
taching to  the  tin  industry  has  let  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
I  observe  that  our  Mexican  neighbors 
have  resumed  operations  upon  one  old 
mine,  and  that  a  carload  of  the  metal 
has  just  been  received  in  Pittsburg, 
from  Durango;  but  nothing  definite  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  promise  of  the 
mine  at  this  writing. 


Tin  is  an  absolutely  unique  produc- 
tion, being  wholly  from  one  type  of  ore, 
cassiterite.  Mr.  G.  P.  Merrill,  in  a 
recent  contribution  to  Stone,  gives  the 
following  scientific  summing  up  of  its 
characteristics : 

To  fully  appreciate  this  peculiarity  of  the  metal, 
we  have  hut  to  recall  the  fact  that  gold  occurs  and 
is  mined  as  native,  in  at  least  three  sulphurets,  and 
as  a  telluride;  silver  as  native,  in  two  sulphurets,  two 
sulphantimonides,  an  arsenide,  telluride,  and  chlor- 
ide; copper  as  native,  in  the  form  of  three  sulphides, 
a  sulphantimonide,  sulpharsenide,  oxide,  carbonate, 
and  silicate;  lead  as  a  sulphide,  sulphate,  ami  car- 
bonate; iron  in  the  form  of  three  oxides,  and  as  car- 
bonate; and  zinc  as  oxide,  silicate,  carbonate,  and 
sulphide.  Indeed,  aside  from  cassiterite  there  is 
known  but  one  natural  compound  in  which  tin  plays 
a  prominent  part  —  this  is  the  sulphide  of  tin,  staii- 
nitc,  which  however  is  rare  even  as  a  mineral. 

Tin  is  pre-eminently  an  old  metal,  that  is,  found 
/'//  situ  only  in  the  older  rocks.  Its  occurrence  in 
more  recent  deposits,  or  alluvial  formations,  is  due 
to  t he  decomposition  of  these  older  rocks  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  tin  as  gravel. 

According  to  Whitney  the  ore  dep.osits  of  this 
metal  occur  in  four  principal  forms.  These  are 
(fust)  in  flat  sheets  or  beds  lying  between  the  laminae 
of  the  schists  and  granites  and  parallel  with  one  an- 
other. Each  such  deposit  is  usually  quite  limited. 
Such  are  called  floors  by  the  Cornish  miners.  The 
second  form  is  the  so-called  stock  work,  in  which  the 
ore  is  concentrated  in  innumerable  small  veins  rami- 
fying through  the  rock.  The  third  form  of  occur- 
rence is  in  true  fissure  veins,  and  the  fourth  in  alluvial 
deposits,  which  yield  the  so-called  stream  tin.  This 
last  form  is  wholly  secondary  and  the  ore  may  have 
been  derived  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  others  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  still  a  fifth  form  closely  allied  to  the 
stock  work  deposits,  but  which  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  merit  especial  attention.  In  these  deposits 
the  cassiterite  is  found  impregnating  for  varying  dis- 
tances the  wall  rock  adjacent  to  the  true  veins,  as  at 
the  Mast  Iluel  l.ovell  mines  in  Cornwall,  or  again 
disseminated  throughout  the  rock  apparently  quite 
independently  of  or  but  remotely  connected  with 
veins,  as  at  some  of  the  Saxon  mines,  or  as  is  illus- 
trated in  a  more  striking  manner  in  the  so-called 
carbonas  of  the  St.  Ives  Consuls,  also  in  Cornwall. 
Such  are  known  as  impregnations. 

While  upon  the  technical  part  of  the 
subject  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Temescal  mines  have  secured  a  suitable 
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share  of  attention  from  the  industrial 
journals  of  the  country,  and  although 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  give 
assays  or  any  other  technical  reporting, 
they  have  been,  by  common  consent, 
accorded  a  consequence  never  before 
known  towards  a  like  property  in  the 
country. 

"The  San  Jacinto  Estate,  Limited," 
is  the  title  of  the  new  ownership  of  the 
Temescal  mines,  which  for  over  twenty 
years  after  their  discovery  were  tied  up 
in  litigation.  Colonel  E.  N.  Robinson, 
through  whose  efforts  most  of  the  de- 
velopments and  improvements  have 
been  made,  effected  a  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty to  this  new  English  company  a 
year  ago  last  August.  By  a  provision 
of  the  transfer  it  is  guaranteed  to  the 
former  American  owners  that  they  may 
be  re-instated  in  interest  again  in  agreed 


proportion  of  ownership  by  making 
good  certain  advances  for  purchase  and 
development ;  but  the  English  stockhold- 
ers are  to  retain  control  in  any  event. 
It  is  not  undertaken  here  to  state  de- 
tails of  the  deal,  nor  is  it  deemed  perti- 
nent to  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  It 
is  a  vast  property  of  over  45,000  acres, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  pro- 
ductive and  easily  tilled  land  and  has, 
besides,  a  valuable  water  right  and 
showings  of  gold  in  one  place  that  will 
some  day  be  followed  up,  or  rather 
down.  Sir  John  Stokes,  of  London, 
Vice-President  of  the  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, is  Chairman  of  the  Company; 
Mr.  Hugh  Stephen,  General  Represen- 
tative; Mr.  E.  C.  West,  Engineer,  and 
Captain  Stephen  Harris,  for  forty  years 
a  Cornwall  mine  manager,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Mining  Department. 

These  latter  gentlemen  have  recently 
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been  sent  out  from  England  and  are 
under  instructions  to  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  upon  the  development  of 
the  ore-bearing  lode  already  opened, 
the  "  Cajalco,"  in  which  is  being  led  a 
third  level,  and  preparations  made  for 
the  most  thorough  test  of  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  ore.  There  are 
thirty  or  more  lodes,  with  substantially 
the  same  tracings  and  croppings  as 
this  one,  and  their  long  black  lines 
stretch  across  the  crests  of  the  low  lying 
sandy  hills  that  form  the  mining  camp, 
as  one  has  seen  weather-beaten  fences 
show  their  black  outlines  above  wasting 
snow  banks.  These  lodes  are  only  a 
few  rods  apart  and  can  be  marked  from 
one  out-cropping  to  another  for  half  a 
mile  even  by  the  unpracticcd  eye. 

Some  twenty  buildings,  neatly  kept 
and  planted  about  with  young  trees  and 
flowers,  make  up  the  camp;  and  a 
pretty  sight  it  is,  on  a  December  morn- 
ing, set  off  against  the  distant  snow 
mountains  whereon  winter  has  placed 
her  sentinel  outposts  whose  helmets 
glisten  like  burnished  silver  in  the 
quivering  sun-lit  atmosphere.  All 
work  upon  the  property  is  stopped,  ex- 
cept the  tin  mining  and  the  occasional 
"  feeling  "  of  the  other  lodes,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  it  being,  as  I  have  said, 
the  policy  of  the  new  company  to  de- 
velop this  one  source  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  realize  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  product,  the  average  British  stock- 
holder having  become  somewhat  weary, 
it  is  said,  in  contemplating  the  nebu- 
lous nature  of  many  of  his  recent 
American  investments.  The  company 
is  so  simplifying  that  the  very  restau- 
rant has  been  let  to  outside  parties,  who 
board  the  hundred  and  more  men  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  meal,  the  company 
only  supplying  bunk  room. 

The  disadvantages  and  obstacles,  as 
the  casual  observer  can  sec,  are  various 
and  serious.  The  fuel  used  is  the  low- 
est grade  of  soft  coal  and  is  hauled 
eighteen  miles  from  Elsinore,  the  last 
three  miles   being  over    the  rude    trail 


that  traverses  the  very  pinnacles  of  the 
hills,  no  serious  attempt  having  been 
yet  made  to  construct  easy  grades. 
The  coal  costs,  laid  down,  $5.25  per 
ton.  Everything  else,  also,  is  necessa- 
rily taken  over  this  rude  mountain  road- 
way. By  and  by,  no  doubt,  a  short 
branch  railway  to  the  Santa  Fe  station  at 
South  Riverside,  about  seven  miles 
away,  will  be  built.  These  later  con- 
siderations, however,  have  little  to  do 
with  what  I  am  led  to  believe  the  people 
are  acutely  anxious  to  know, —  namely, 
the  probable  product  ,\nd  promise  of 
the  first  real  attempt  to  make  AMERI- 
CAN tin. 

When  President  Harrison  was  in 
Southern  California  last  spring  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  platform  station 
at  South  Riverside,  he  was  greeted 
with  the  vision  of  a  pile  of  tin  fifteen 
feet  high,  bearing  the  legend  "  First 
American  Tin,  April  23,  1891  ";  and 
standing  alongside  of  it  he  made  one 
of  the  happiest  addresses  of  a  series 
notable  for  tact  and  grace.  But  it  was 
not  till  a  short  time  ago  that  constant 
and  systematic  work  began,  when  one 
could  sec  with  his  own  eyes,  as  he  can 
now  do  daily,  the  hoisting  and  crush- 
ing of  ore,  the  working  concentrating 
machines,  the  smelting,  and  the  hauling 
away  for  shipment  into  the  market,  the 
pig  tin  of  commerce.  There  has  been 
exasperating  and  gross  if  not  fraudu- 
lent exaggeration  about  the  product 
and  the  management  of  these  mines. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was,  last  fall, 
broadly  published  that  many  tons  a 
day  were  being  sent  out  to  supply  tin- 
plate  factories,  and  we  should  soon  be 
producing  all  our  tin;  while  on  the 
other,  it  was  asserted  that  no  tin  was 
really  turned  out  and  the  only  work- 
being  done  was  by  imported,  cheap 
labor  that  was  supplanting  our  own. 
Add  to  the  mischief  of  this  political 
coloring  the  nimble  fancy  of  the  local 
press,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  sincere 
seeker  after  truth  has  had  a  hard  time 
of  it, 
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The  writer,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
mines,  was  allowed  to  see  the  confi- 
dential reports  of  the  directors  of  the 
Company,  also  of  the  experts,  and  giv- 
en the  fullest  use  of  all  official  informa- 
tion. The  amount  of  ore  being  daily 
handled,  now  that  things  are  working 
well,  is  something  over  thirty  tons,  and 
the  tin  metal  product  about  three 
fourths  of  a  ton.  Captain  Harris 
assured   the   Company,  during  his  visit 


and  yield  of  ore.  With  the  third  level 
he  expects  to  get  better  ore,  the  pres- 
ent yield  being  about  four  per  cent. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  only 
one  lode  of  the  thirty  is  being  worked, 
and  this  under  plain  restrictions  in  the 
way  of  machinery,  fuel  supply,  etc. 
The  expected  early  increase  of  percent- 
age in  the  ore  yield  will  also  increase 
the  production.  The  gross  value  of  a 
ton  of  2240  lbs.  of  pig  tin,  at  the  high- 
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to  England  last  summer,  that  he  ex- 
pected soon  to  be  able  to  make  the 
mine  pay  expenses;  and  he  says  he  is 
now  doing  it.  The  product  for  Decem- 
ber was  twenty-five  tons  marketed  (a 
little  being  left  over  from  November), 
the  actual  amount  smelted  was  slightly 
more  than  twenty  tons.  He  estimates 
the  output  of  this  one  lode  for  1892  at 
250  tons,  at  the   present   rate  of  work 


est  price  yet  paid,  23  cents,  is  $515. 
The  Superintendent's  conservative  es- 
timate, however,  is  $450  a  ton;  and 
this  year,  then,  working  the  ore  near 
the  surface  and  taking  into  account 
only  this  one  lode,  will,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  bring  to  the  Company,  in 
round  numbers,  $112,000.  Were  it 
not  for  the  high  price  of  labor  and  the 
present  rude  conditions  of  manufactur- 
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ing  and  marketing  the  product,  there  with  the  many  disadvantages,  and  par- 
would  be  a  handsome  profit  in  working  ticularly  the  greater  cost  of  labor.  I 
ore  that  yields  even  four  cent,  that  be-  propose  to  develop  this  one  lode  for  all 
ing  more  than  double  the  yield  of  the  it  is  worth,  producing  meantime  twenty 
Cornwall  mines.  The  prices  for  labor  tons  or  more  of  tin  a  month.  If  it  con- 
are  as  follows,  per  day  : —  tinues  to    improve,  as  it  promises,  and 

,,      .            ^                                         a.  as  we   have    a  right  to  expect,  then  we 

Engineer,  Carpenter,   etc $5.00  ,            ,       ti1  •  ,                ..          •  ,         , 

t-      .                   r                                   ^J  have  about  thirty  more  lust  as  rich  and 

Engineman 3.25  .             ,  ./      ...  ,   J      ,.          ,       . 

A  ,  ?                                                                 J  extensive,  and  it  will  be  a  big  and  val- 

Able  miners 2.75  ,  ,                          T              ,    ...     ,     ,, 

..                      r        ,   ,                                 '~  uable  property.      I  expect  this  to  be  the 

Common  surface  laborers 2.25  j      *.   t  «.  11           4u        •      1 

case,  and  yet,  I  tell  you,  there  is  always 

The    miners    that  work    by    contract  speculation  in  digging   for   what   is  out 

make  about  $3.     The  lowest  price  paid  of  sight." 

any  man  is  $2.25.  and  this  leaves  him,  Interpreting  these  words  by  the  help 

after  paying  his   day's  board,  $1.50  a  of  the  man's  manner,  the   language  of 

day    clear.     As     to     imported     labor,  confidential   reports  whose  terms   I    do 

there  are  a  few  Cornish  miners,  but  they  not  feel  at  liberty  to  quote,  and  by  the 

have   been   years   in  this  country;   and  fact  that  after  many  months  of  exami- 

cven  if  they   were  to   come    from  Eng-  nation  and  experting,  the  Company  has 

land    to-morrow,    they    would  demand  already  put  three  quarters  of  a  million 

and   receive    the   local  market    price  of  dollars   into  the  enterprise,  it  is  evident 

labor,  which,   in  California,  has   always  they  expect    it  will    finally  turn    out    a 

ruled  high.      Of  course,  this  is  not  only  great  paying  property.   But  it  will  neces- 

the    philosophy  of   the    labor   question,  sarily  be  a  long  time  before  the  amount 

but  it    is   the  necessity  of  every  situa-  of  tin  produced  will  have  any  consider- 

tion.  able  effect  upon  the  world's  yearly  sup- 

I  have  thus  set  down  the  exact  facts  ply,  which  is,  in  round  numbers,  at 
as  to  the  present  product,  the  worth  of  present,  56,000  tons,  according  to  the 
it,  the  price  of  labor,  and  a  conservative  best  attainable  returns.  Of  this,  Eng- 
cstimate  of  this  coming  year's  opera-  land  —  which  is  erroneously  supposed 
tions.  In  addition  to  this  I  give  Cap-  to  control  the  tin  product  and  the  mar- 
tain  Harris's  answer  to  my  question,  kets  —  produces  only  9000  tons;  the 
"  Do  you  feel  that  this  enterprise  has  Malay  Peninsula  and  islands,  28,000 
passed  the  experimental  stage?"  tons;  Australia,  6,500  tons,  and  all   the 

"  Everything  about  mining,"  said  he,  rest  of  the  world  the  balance  of  12,500 

"  is   constant   experiment.      Sometimes  tons. 

a  vein  of  ore    will   cut  off  in    the    most  1  wish   it  were  possible  to  make  esti- 

unexpected  way  and  calculations  based  mates  and  predictions  as  to  the  future 

on    former  experience   seem    to  go  for  of  the    Temescal    Mines    more   specific 

nothing.     The    most    common  result  is  and  satisfactory,  but   I   have  contented 

that  mines  get  worked  out  as  to  paying  myself  with  presenting  all  of  the  obtain- 

orc,  and    are    abandoned.       Out    of   a  able  facts  and  the  best  opinions  of  men, 

hundred    Cornwall   mines   that   I    have  who,  it  would  seem,  are  entitled  to  be 

known,  only  fifteen  are  now  productive,  believed.      My  own  opinion  is  that  the 

But  as  to  this  mine.  I  expect  to  find  the  work    now    being    done,  and    which    is 

ore  much  better  as   we  go  down,  and  if  bringing  in   returns  that  cover  the  cost 

it  proves  to  be  so,  it  will   be  the  richest  of  these  twenty  or  more  tons  a  month, 

mine  I  have  ever  known.      The  average  will  be  doubled  before  another  year,  and 

yield  now  is  more  than   twice  as   much  thereafter  increased  precisely  as  fast  as 

as    those    of    Cornwall.      Of  course,  if  the   new   lodes    can   be   advantageously 

this  were  not  so,  we  could  not   touch  it,  worked;  for  there  are  many  things  to 
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be  attended  to  all  the  while,  like  pro- 
viding a  better  and  cheaper  fuel  supply, 
improving  the  roads,  and  generally  les- 
sening cost  and  waste. 

But  there  is  even  now  an  assured 
American  tin  mine.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  work,  the 
ore  cropping  out  so  near  the  surface  of 
these  little  low-lying  hills  over  and 
among  which  one  may  ride  anywhere 
in  a  buggy.  It  is  near  a  great  railway, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  cultivated 
country.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  other 
deposit  of  tin  ore  of  equal  richness  and 
amount,  has  ever  been  found  that  could 
be  so  easily  developed  and  handled ; 
and  I  am  very  positive  that  the  men 
who  have  staked  reputation  and  capital 
upon  this  venture  feel  that  they  have 
made  no  mistake. 

I  count  it  a  great  gain  and  assurance 


of  success  that  English  capital  has  been 
enlisted  here.  It  has  always  freely  fol- 
lowed significant  beckonings.  It  is  in- 
stinct almost,  with  the  British  bent  for 
mines  and  mining.  This  investment 
means  an  indorsement  of  the  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  the  property  and  the 
placing  of  it  where  its  merits  may  justi- 
fy. To  put  things  at  their  best  here,  it 
was  desirable,  it  was  necessary,  it  was 
inevitable,  it  should  come  to  this.  To 
enlist  this  capital  was  to  bring  to  the 
enterprise  pluck,  thrift,  and  the  experi- 
ence and  traditions  of  a  race  that  has 
always  led  in  this  line  of  industrial 
productions.  It  is  one  of  the  many  com 
binations  that  are  surely  establishing 
the  balance  and  symmetry  of  things  in 
this  sunny  Southern  land  and  helping 
to  make  the  measure  of  its  material 
interests  match  the  marvel  of  its  skies 
Enoch  Knight. 
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THERE  is  very  little  romance  among 
the  mountains  of  West  Virginia.  Hard, 
prosaic  meanings,  homely  shadings  of 
homely  lives,  tone  the  bold  grandeur  of 
the  forest-clad  mountain  sides, —  of 
<>-or<res  with  a  silver  sheen  of  creek  or  of 
deep  river  aslant  their  green  depths,  and 
rare  light  mists  floating  like  gray  webs 
in  mid  air.  Theirs  is  no  idyllic  exist- 
ence. Life  is  primitive  but  never  po- 
etic. When  "old  man  Sugaroot  "  lo- 
cated his  cabin  on  the  most  level  por- 
tion of  the  Sugaroot  clearing,  he  had 
absolutely  no  purpose  in  view  beyond 
the  securing  of  a  corn  patch  from  which 
the  surface  loam  was  not  perpetually 
washing  down  the  steep  sides  of  the 
ridge.  Nevertheless,  a  more  picturesque 
spot  could  not  have  been  selected  by 
even  an  ardent  and  appreciative  searcher 
for  romantic  situations.  The  clearing 
seemed  merely  a  cleft  in  the  great  pine 
woods,  except  on  one  side,  where  it 
ran  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  edge  of  a 
steep  bluff,  which  maintained  an  envi- 
able but  dizzy  equilibrium  deciding 
Jonas  forty  years  before  to  build  there 
and  nowhere  else.  The  log  cabin  ful- 
filled the  mountaineer's  ambition.   Jonas 


Sugaroot  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  desire   in   the  way  of  worldly  estate. 

Seated  on  a  bench  under  the  low, 
out-reaching  roof  of  the  cabin  on  this 
particular  evening,  smoking  his  pipe, 
Jonas  detected  the  remote  sound  of  a 
vehicle  coming  through  the  gap.  He 
noted  its  approach  by  the  familiar  cres- 
cendo or  diminuendo  as  the  wheels 
craunched  through  a  gravel  bed,  or 
rolled  over  a  noiseless  padding  of  leaf 
and  moss.  Not  a  muscle  of  his  immo- 
bile face  relaxed,  until  the  deadened 
sound  suddenly  became  noisily  audible, 
and  a  delightfully  resonant  voice 
shouted :  — 

"  Hello  !  Jonas!  old  man!" 

The  mountaineer  pushed  back  his 
white  sheep's  wool  cap  and  straightened 
himself. 

"Howdy,  Squaire  ?  Light,  Squaire. 
I  hearn  the  fix  a-comin'  thoo  the  gap, 
but  I  never  mistrusted  es  you  hed  tuk 
ter  wheels  'stead  o'  backin'yo'  big  black 
beas'."  Jonas  crossed  the  intervening 
strip  of  corn  patch  as  he  spoke.  "  Ef 
I  'd  a-seen  you,  I  'd  a  mos'  misdoubted 
es  'twere  Squaire  John  Muscoe." 

The   visitor  laughed   good-naturedly 
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and  held  out  his  shapely,  muscular 
hand  with  cordial  courtesy. 

"Yes,  I  have  Black  Ann  in  harness, 
but  neither  of  us  like  it,"  he  admitted. 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  there  is  a  box  in  the 
wagon, —  a  valuable  box." 

Muscoe  stated  the  fact  reluctantly. 
His  naturally  bold,  direct  glance  roved 
meditatively  to  the  pines  lifting  their 
crests  a  hundred  feet  above  him,  thence 
across  the  bluff  to  the  pale  young  foliage 
and  white  studdings  of  dogwood  blos- 
soms along  the  slopes  of  Timber  Ridge. 

"  You  see,  Jonas,  I  am  the  only 
Muscoe  left, —  the  last  of  my  race." 

"Air  you  ?  Then  you  're  moughty 
lonesome  in  this  worl',"  was  the  phleg- 
matic response. 

"That's  true,"  carelessly  assented 
the  Squire.  "The  war  is  on  us  now, 
and  a  bullet  may  finish  the  only 
Muscoe." 

"  So  hit  may,"  agreed  Jonas. 

"I  owe  it  to  those  who  have  gone 
before  me  to  see  that  my  property  is 
taken  care  of." 

"  Hit 's  #true,  Squaire,  on'y  folks  don't 
hu't  theyselves  a-memberin'  to  pay 
their  owin's,"  was  the  cogent  rejoinder. 

Muscoe  laughed,  as  he  retorted: 
"  Creditors  have  memory  enough  for 
all,  Jonas.     I  '11  do  my  best." 

"They  've  no  call  to  fotch  up  done- 
forgets  efyou  do  yo'  bes',"  interpolated 
Jonas. 

"  It  's  curious,  but  I  've  thought  of 
that.  The  place  will  be  right  there, 
where  it  has  been  for  a  century  or 
more, —  nobody  can  carry  that  off;  but 
there  are  other  things, —  the  family 
plate, —  silver,  you  know,"  he  said,  ob- 
servant of  the  puzzled  expression  of 
the  mountaineer's  face.  "Well, —  the 
silver  is  all  in  that  box." 

"Mus'  'a'  pulled  the  critter  pow'ful,a- 
gittin'  over  Pignut  Hill,"  remarked 
Jonas,  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  the  weight  of  the  box  was  com- 
mensurate with  its  value. 

Muscoe  stroked  the  animal's  neck 
gently. 


"  Black  Ann  never  flinches,"  he  re- 
joined in  a  satisfied  tone.  "  I  would  n't 
part  with  that  mare  for  her  weight  in 
gold." 

"That  beas'  is  worth  hit,"  assever- 
ated Jonas  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

"The  plate  in  this  box,  Jonas," 
abruptly  resumed  the  Squire,  "  I  rate 
at  tenfold  its  money  value.  When  my 
old  father  was  dying  he  said  to  me : 
'  John,  whatever  else  you  may  risk,  or 
lose,  or  spend,  never  part  with  the  fam- 
ily plate.'  I  am  not  the  man  to  break 
a  promise, —  neither  are  you;  now  will 
you  promise  to  take  care  of  the  valu- 
ables in  this  box,  and  deliver  them  to 
me  when  I  call  for  them,  or,  if  I  am 
killed,  to  the  heirs  mentioned  in  my 
will  ?  " 

Black  Ann  nestled  her  face  confid- 
ingly against  her  master's  shoulder 
while  he  was  speaking,  to  which  Mus- 
coe gave  silent  response  by  softly 
smoothing  her  glossy  throat. 

Jonas  slowly  awakened  from  his 
stolid  indifference.  The  granite  coun- 
tenance, tipped  at  the  chin  by  a  short 
grizzle  of  beard,  became  mobile  in  its 
enlightenment.  He  adjusted  his  cap 
mechanically,  took  out  the  solacing 
pipe,  filled  it  with  tobacco,  and  reck- 
lessly emptied  it  back  into  his  pocket. 

"  Wull, —  I  hain't  never  faulted  from 
my  wud  yit,"  replied  Jonas,  after  a 
long  reflection.  "  Squaire  Muscoe,  I  '11 
do  hit." 

Muscoe  began  with  vigorous  alacrity 
to  unbuckle  the  straps  of  the  harness. 

"The  Muscoe  plate  is  safe,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  of  inward  exhilaration. 

"  My  Rachie  kin  hide  that  silver 
artah  the  moon  's  up,"  added  Jonas,  as 
he  led  the  mare  out  of  the  shafts  and 
then  away  to  the  stable. 

The  dogs,  starting  up  in  canine  fury 
when  Muscoe  approached  the  cabin, 
quieted  into  instant  friendliness  at  the 
sound  of  his  familiar  voice.  The  dron- 
ing whirl  of  a  spinning  wheel  in  the 
shed  room,  and  the  crackle  of  the  fire 
still  ablaze  and  comfortable  in  the  chilly 
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highlands,  enabled  Muscoe  to  close  the 
door  without  awakening  a  girl  dozing 
comfortably  in  a  square,  rough  oak 
chair.  It  was  Rachel,  "old  man  Suga- 
root's"  daughter.  The  fire-lit  face 
with  its  long  lashes,  the  curling  yellow 
hair  shining  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
flames,  the  lithe,  strong,  well  made  fig- 
ure, impressed  itself — as,  indeed,  it 
had  time  and  again  —  tenaciously  upon 
his  memory. 

He  had  known  of  her  existence  as  a 
chubby,  laughing  child, —  he  knew  her 
now,  but  more  remotely,  as  a  shy  girl, 
in  a  butternut  dress  and  woolen  hood 
in  winter,  or  a  blue  cotton  gown  and 
bare  head  as  soon  as  the  sun  warmed 
the  days.  She  wore  the  blue  cotton 
gown  now,  and  its  old-fashioned  sim- 
plicity rather  enhanced  the  charm  of 
her  appearance. 

The  dogs  had  followed  him  in,  and 
apparently  succumbed  to  the  pre- 
vailing somnolence.  The  spinning- 
wheel  hummed  in  the  shed;  the  fire 
sent  up  shafts  of  flame,  Rachel  and 
the  dogs  slumbered  in  the  dreamless 
drowse  of  these  resinous  woods.  The 
alien  presence  passed  unnoticed  until 
Jonas  ruthlessly  dispelled  the  repose. 

"  Hain't  they  fotched  you  a  bite  o' 
supper,  Squire  ?  Sary!  Rachie!  Heah, 
leetle  gal, —  she  's  done  done  drapped 
off  to  sleep!  " 

Jonas's  sister  appeared  from  the 
shed, —  the  dogs  reluctantly  got  up  and 
shook  themselves.  Rachel  opened  her 
eyes, —  large,  soft,  innocent  eyes, — 
met  the  visitor's  gaze,  and  at  once 
averted  her  own. 

John  Muscoe  expected  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  was  seldom,  if  ever,  disap- 
pointed. He  was  a  splendid  looking 
man,  full  of  gallant  ways  and  a  spon- 
taneous courtesy,  which  more  or  less 
captivated  all  who  came  within  its  po- 
tent influence.  Perhaps  the  chief 
charm  was  the  reality  of  his  courtly 
kindliness.  The  genuine  relish  with 
whieh  he  demolished  his  supper  of  corn 
bread  was  exquisite  flattery  to  Aunt 
Sary's  skill. 


"  Dunno  es  you  kin  eat,  Squaire, 
whenst  thur  's  no  flour  bread,"  she  reit- 
erated, as  she  proudly  watched  the  tacit 
verification  of  his  assurance  that  no- 
body made  "  corn  dodgers  "  to  equal 
hers. 

"The  wind  's  kinder  stiffenin'  on  the 
bottoms,"  Jones  remarked,  when  Mus- 
coe professed  himself  satisfied,  and 
Aunt  Sary  had  gone  to  finish  her  spin- 
ning in  the  shed. 

Muscoe  opened  the  door  and  stood 
looking  out  at  the  weird  beauty  of 
night  in  the  mountains.  The  breeze 
sighing  lazily  among  the  pines  was 
merely  in  echo  of  its  noisy  race  through 
the  gap  and  hollows  below.  A  soft, 
mystic  radiance  gleamed  about  the  sum- 
mit of  Timber  Ridge,  every  instant 
stealthily  expanding. 

"  Moon  's  'bout  up, —  fotch  the  rope, 
Rachie,"  Jonas  directed. 

The  moonlight  glittered  in  untram- 
meled  freedom  upon  the  bare,  smooth 
cliffs,  which  seemed  there  to  hold  the 
clearing  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air  by 
the  time  Jonas  and  Muscoe  rather 
willingly  set  the  cumbersome  chest  un- 
der the  cedars  on  the  tip  of  the  bluffs. 
A  gnarled  root  here  or  projection  there 
formed  a  natural  cornice  upon  which 
venturesome  feet  had  trodden  a  signifi- 
cantly faint  path.  Muscoe  had  often 
remarked  the  smooth  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice, but  of  its  capabilities  as  a  hiding 
place,  he  was  wholy  ignorant. 

"  Rachie,  this  heah  chis'  hes  the 
Squaire's  valybles  in  hit,"  explained 
Jonas  impressively,  as  the  girl  joined 
them.  "  I  've  done  done  promised  to 
hide  'em,  ef  the  stuff  kin  be  got  inter 
that  narrer  holler  we-uns  know  'bout." 
"  I  can  do  it;  I  am  the  only  one  as 
can  get  it  there,"  asserted   Rachel. 

"  Where  is  this  hollow?"  questioned 
Muscoe. 

"  'Bout  midway  down  to  fust  seam," 
—  Jones  indicated  the  bluff  with  his 
foot. 

'  Have  you  a  rope?  " 
"  Naw.     I  've  spliced   bits    er    twine 
es  '11  kerry   them    silver   things  down." 
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"But  Rachel!  It's  sheer  madness 
to  think  of  getting  down  this  bluff  with- 
out a  thick,  strong  rope,"  remonstrated 
Muscoe. 

Jonas  chuckled  to  himself,  as  if  the 
remark  afforded  him  occult  and  infinite 
amusement. 

"  Rachie  hes  mo'  larnin'  'en  I  've  got, 

—  hark  to  Rachie  now.  She  tuk  to 
larnin'  time  the  preacher  bruk  his  leg, 
en  laid  by  ov'  t'  the  cabin.  Rachie, 
how  '11  you  git  thar?  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Rachel  lifted  her 
dewy,  diffident  eyes  to  meet  Muscoe 's 
astonished  glance. 

"  There   are  little    breaks   and   gaps, 

—  you  can't  see  them,  Squaire, —  if 
you  can  rem  em  bah  to  put  yo'  foot  the 
right  way  it  's  easy.  I  know  'em," 
she  said. 

"  Hark  to  that  :  my  Rachie  knows. 
Tek  the  bit  o'  rope,  Rachie  ;  you  '11 
want  hit  beyondst  them  runted  cedars," 
admonished  Jonas. 

The  girl  lowered  herself  down  the 
perilous  side  by  help  of  a  naked  root, 
cautiously  finding  imperceptible  footing 
on  the  broken  ledge,  and  minute 
crevices  of  huge  slabs.  Muscoe  watched 
the  agile  figure  glide  from  one  foothold 
to  the  other,  until  she  seemed  to  stand 
in  the  air,  over  the  vapory  fog  and  tree 
tops,  far,  sickeningly  far,  beneath. 
Then  the  fresh  young  voice  came  up 
to  them. 

"  I  'm  ready,  father." 

The  girl  had  found  lodgment  upon  a 
narrow  shelf,  well  concealed  by  dwarfed 
and  deformed  pine  bushes,  rooted  in 
unseen  openings.  Jonas  launched  the 
box  first;  it  went  down  swiftly. 
Rachel  dexterously  seized  it  and  van- 
ished from  view  into  some  unknown 
hollow,  where  she  deposited  the  plate 
as  the  relays  came  down. 

"  Hit  's  safe  now,"  remarked  Jonas, 
drawing  up  the  line  for  the  last  time. 
"  Safe  and  dry  tell  jedgmen'  day,  less'n 
Rachie  fotches  hit  out." 

Muscoe  made  no  answer.  He  was 
watching   Rachel   clamber   the   terrible 


steepness  of  the  bluff, —  watching  her 
in  fascinated  wonder.  The  unconscious 
courage,  the  intrepid  daring  of  this  girl, 
thrilled  a  responsive  chord  in  his  breast. 
He  had  never  seen  a  wholly  unafraid 
woman,  indeed  he  had  never  expected  to 
see  one.  It  kindled  a  keen  and  grow- 
ing interest  in  a  girl  fair  and  shy,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  fearless  and  lion- 
hearted. 

Muscoe  found  himself  gazing  at  Ra- 
chel curiously,  and  oftener  than  he 
wished,  that  night  as  she  sat  on  the  great 
stone  hearth,  her  face  in  the  glow  of 
the  firelight,  listening  to  Jonas  talk  in 
his  slow,  reminiscent  way. 

Just  then,  too,  Muscoe  felt  in  particu- 
larly buoyant  spirits.  Without  any 
desire  to  shirk  responsibility,  he  had 
wished  more  than  once  of  late  that  no 
rich  personalty  formed  a  portion  of  his 
heritage.  The  Muscoe  plate  had  always 
by  some  eccentric  sentiment  held  the 
place  of  preferred  creditor  of  the  family 
fealty  and  veneration.  From  genera- 
tion to  generation  it  had  constituted  a 
special  legacy  to  the  eldest  son,  who 
used  it  on  grand  occasions,  with  a  Mus- 
coe's  appreciation  of  the  privilege.  It 
was  an  heirloom  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
in  addition  to  its  traditionary  honor. 
John  Muscoe  had  felt  the  importance  of 
the  ownership  of  the  plate,  but  equally 
he  had  felt  the  inconvenience.  Conse- 
quently the  transfer  of  this  trust  to  safe 
custody  enabled  him  to  tinge  the  inci- 
dents of  the  evening  with  the  pleasant 
ruddy  glow  pervading  the  cabin, —  a 
warm,  mellow  brightness,  which  always 
in  the  future  brought  to  mind  Rachel's 
shining  hair  and  soft  eyes.  The  blaze 
still  shimmered  ;  shadows  danced  in 
the  corner.  Jonas  was  cutting  tobacco 
leaf  for  his  pipe, —  a  final  smoke  before 
going  to  bed, —  when  Muscoe  irrele- 
vantly remarked : 

"The  mare   is   somewhat   rested   by 
this  time,  Jonas." 

"Sommert,  but  she  hain't  so  brash 

es  she  were  at  settin'  out  this  mornin'." 

"  Then   I  '11  bring;  her  round   to  the 
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wagon,  for  I  must  go  back  home  to- 
night." 

"Star-tin'  off  on  'r  fifty  mile  ride 
this  time  o'  night  —  hit's  onpossible," 
hospitably  remonstrated  Jonas. 

"There  is  no  choice  for  me, —  I  must 
go,"  candidly  owned  the  Squire.  "  My 
regiment  moves  at  sunset  tomorrow. 
The  Colonel  must  be  in  his  place." 

"  Certin  —  en  you  air  the  Cun'el?" 

"  Precisely.  Mine  is  a  crack  regi- 
ment. I  want  only  true,  reliable  men, 
—  men  not  afraid  to  stand  by  me.  I 
say,  Jonas,  I  want  you.  Will  you  go 
with  me?  " 

Jonas  picked  up  a  coal  between  his 
horny  fingers,  laid  it  on  the  tobacco  in 
his  pipe,  gave  a  whiff  or  two,  and  tossed 
the  coal  back, —  all  with  exaggerated 
deliberation. 

"I've  hearn  thar  '11  be  fittin'  pretty 
soon,  Cun'el  Squire,"  he  answered,  vis- 
ibly careful  not  to  neglect  recognition 
of  his  guest's  new  dignity.  "  Hit 's 
none  o'  my  business,  en  I  dunno  es  I 
ever  hearn  what  they 's  a  scrimmagin' 
'bout." 

"We  are  fighting  for  our  rights, 
Jonas,"  was  the  lucid  rejoinder.  "The 
government  is  down  on  us." 

"Jes'so,  but  I  hain't  no  call  to  be 
'feard  o'  the  gov'ment;  nur  nuther  I 
hain't  no  niggers,  en  I  dunno  nothin' 
'bout  this  wah.  Hit  '11  soon  be  cohn 
pitchin'  time,  en  I  be  too  moughty  busy 
fur  sich  doin's;  my  wuk 's  pressin'  me." 

"Of  all  men,  Jonas,  I  want  you. 
You  are  worth  a  score  of  other  men  to 
me.  We  've  got  to  fight  or  knuckle 
down,"  insisted  Muscoe,  avoiding  an 
exposition  of  the  political  crisis,  as  so 
much  pains  wasted. 

"  Dunno  rightly  when  I  las'  went  to 
'lection,"  Jonas  said  in  unhurried  pre- 
cision ;  "  but  't  were  certain  en  sho  to 
vote  fur  ole  Tippecanoe  en  Tyler  too, 
en  natchel  'nuff,  whenst  I  holped  to 
mek  him  Preserdunt,  I  hain't  gwine 
'ginst  him." 

Muscoe  smiled  in  good-humored  tol- 
eration. 


"  Old  Tippecanoe  is  dead  and  gone, 
Jonas." 

"Pity  he's  done  died  —  ole  Tippe- 
canoe," was  the  compassionate  response. 
"  But  Squaire,  he  's  lef  somebody  place 
o'  him.  The  Preserdunt's  thar,  en  I 
holped  him  thar.  I  hain't  never  gone 
back  on  my  say  so  yit,  en  I  hain't 
never  gwine  to  do  hit." 

In  the  firelight,  the  face  of  the  moun- 
taineer appeared  to  settle  into  a  granitic 
hardness,  neither  sullen  nor  forbidding, 
but  simply  immovable.  Muscoe,  al- 
though naturally  a  casual  observer,  read 
on  the  set  features  the  utter  futility  of 
any  endeavor  to  move  Jonas  from  a  de- 
cision once  reached. 

"  Well,  Jonas,  if  you  won't  go  with 
me,  at  any  rate,  we  will  never  be  ene- 
mies. It  matters  not  which  sides  we 
are  upon,"  lightly  retorted  Muscoe,  but 
all  the  while  he  watched  Jonas  narrowly, 
as  if  he  had  doubtful  warranty  for  the 
assertion. 

"  I  hain't  figgered  that  ar  out  yit, 
Squaire.  Whenst  you-uns  en  we-uns 
hez  our  wud  out  agin  one  ernuther,  hit 
takes  my  hawd  ole  haid  a  longish  bit  to 
figger  out  whicher  road  I  'm  to  tromp." 

Jonas  pushed  his  wool  cap  to  the  front 
of  his  head,  and  whistling  the  dogs  to 
follow,  went  out.  Muscoe 's  mirthful 
smile  and  careless  good  nature  had  been 
for  a  moment  chilled.  His  liking  for 
Jonas  was  sufficient  to  render  the  posi- 
tion at  least,  a  disappointment. 

"It  's  a  long  farewell  this  time,"  Mus- 
coe said,  a  touch  of  pathetic  regret  in 
his  fine  voice.  "It  is  farewell, —  fare- 
well." 

Jonas  was  already  within  the  stable, 
off  among  the  pines.  Muscoe  had  nearly 
crossed  the  corn  patch  on  that  side 
when  a  timid  voice  called, — 

"  Squaire, —  wait,  Squaire." 

"What  is  it,  Rachel?"  he  asked  in 
the  softened  tone  he  involuntarily  used 
to  the  gentler  sex. 

"I  want  to  say,  Squaire, —  Cun'el,  I 
mean, —  that  father  ought  to  have  gone 
mawchin'  with  you.   I  'd  have  done  it."' 
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Muscoe  moved  a  step  nearer  and 
stood  in  front  of  Rachel. 

"  Would  you,  Rachel  ?  " 
•  "  Yes,  I  'd  have  followed  you  into  the 
wah,  if  I  'd  been  father.  He  ought  to 
have  gone,  and  helped  you  fight,  and 
been  on  yo'  side;  but  he  won't, —  father 
stands  by  his  wud, —  always." 

Muscoe  looked  down  into  her  face,  as 
the  moonlight  fell  upon  it,  deadening 
the  bright  tints,  taking  away  the  enrich- 
ment of  glowing  hues.  He  was  not 
much  given  to  subtle  deductions,  but 
just  then  Muscoe  discerned,  unconscious- 
ly almost,  the  wonderful  resemblance  to 
Jonas.  He  thought  of  it  afterward,  as 
he  drove  homeward, —  the  same  innate 
force,  limned  upon  the  features  of  both. 

"  Rachel,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  send  you 
a  stout  rope  before  the  week  is  out, — 
say  that  you  will  not  go  down  the  bluff 
without  it." 

"  I  '11  not  go  down  the  bluff  for  a  trifle, 
but  I  must  go  if  there  's  good  reason. 
You  '11  come  back  some  time  in  yo'  sol- 
jah  clothes,  won't  you,  Cun'el  Muscoe  ?" 

He  laughed  in  pleased  amusement. 

"  I  've  nevah  seen  a  soljah,  you  know," 
she  added  in  overwhelming  confusion. 

"  You  shall  see  me  in  my  uniform, — 
I  promise  you  that,"  he  began,  an  un- 
-spoken  meaning  in  his  flexible  tones; 
"that  is,  I  promise  it,  if  you  will  wait 
for  me,  and  care  more  for  me  than  for 
any  man  living.     Will  you,  Rachel  ?" 

She  lifted  her  unsophisticated  eyes,  a 
look  of  thrilling  tenderness  in  them, 
which  she  was  too  innocent  to  veil. 

A  whinney  from  the  mare,  catching 
sight  of  her  master,  warned  him  that 
Jonas  approached. 

"Will  you,  Rachel?" 

"O  Squaire, —  I  '11  wait." 

"And  care  more?" 

"A  thousand  times  mo'." 

"Then  I  '11  come  —  no  matter  what 
the  risk  —  the  very  first  time  I  am  in 
this  region  or  near  it.  My  word  is 
pledged.  I  '11  come  without  fail,  al- 
though if  Jonas  is  not  with  me,  he  will 
be  bitter  bad  against  me. — Goodby." 


Rachel  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
house.  The  Squire  had  gone.  Black 
Ann's  strong  trot  carried  the  lightened 
wagon  down  the  ridge  at  a  rattling 
pace.  The  girl  listened  to  the  reced- 
ing sound  for  a  while,  then  went  in. 

"  The  Squaire  says  he  '11  come  back 
to  see  us  in  his  soljah  clothes,  Aunt 
Sary,"  she  said  musingly,  staring  into 
the   red-hot  coals. 

Jonas  carefully  deposited  his  pipe  in 
one  of  his  ample  pockets.  His  mind 
freed  of  this  care,  he  turned  to  Rachel. 

"He's  done  said  he  air  comin' 
back  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,  the  last  thing  he  said." 

"He  air  comin'  in  sojer  clothes?" 
queried  Jonas. 

"He  promised,  being  I've  nevah 
seen  a  soljah, —  and  I  asked  him." 

"Hark  to  me,  Rachie,  my  gal:  I 
hain't  figgered  hit  out  clar  en  clean, — 
my  haid  hain't  so  young  en  brash  as 
't  was,  but  hit  '11  kem  plumb  afo'  the 
Squaire  air  in  West  Virginny  agin." 

"  What '11  come  straight,  father?  " 

The  girl  leaned  forward  and  watched 
him  anxiously. 

"Whur  or  no,  I  'm  agin  Squaire  John 
Muscoe,  whilst  he  's  a  fittin'  them  es  I 
holped  to  mek  Preserdunt." 

"Hit's  no  consarn  o'  yo'n,  Jonas, 
what  the  Squaire  's  notioned  to  do," 
sharply  interposed  Aunt  Sary. 

"The  Squaire  kin  do  es  he  notions; 
the  onliest  consarn  o'  mine  is  what  I  'm 
gwine  to  do.  I  hain't  clar  about  hit, 
seein'  me  'n  the  Squaire  he's  alwus 
been  good  friends." 

"  Hit  's  no  way  to  do  sich  er  gran', 
beautiful  lookin'  man,  en  real  quality, 
too,"  remonstrated  Aunt  Sary  in  angry 
excitement. 

The  small  outburst  had  no  more 
effect  than  a  crackle  of  sparks  in  the 
fire  place. 

Thus  the  matter  rested,  while  time 
went  on,  and  month  after  month  filed 
into  the  past.  The  summer  suns  heated 
ridge  and  hollow.  The  woods  were 
ripe    with   the    fragrance   of  fox  grape 
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and  Muscadine.  Purple  clusters  looped 
the  dark  green  drapings  of  many  a  red 
oak  and  white  pine.  Fire  berries 
deepened  into  their  sanguinary  scarlet; 
the  persimmon  melted  into  luscious 
amber ;  gray  squirrel  and  rabbit,  grown 
audacious  because  of  numbers,  frolicked 
under  the  broad  ferns,  and  laid  up  stores 
of  nuts  in  capacious  knotholes,  in  wise 
provision  for  an  evil  day.  Sportsmen 
were  few.  They  had  forsaken  four- 
footed  game  for  human  shooting. 

Summer  and  autumn  had  come,  and 
now  they  were  gone.  Sheep  and  cattle 
on  the  Pignut  and  Ridge  ranges  had 
been  driven  down  to  winter  shelter. 
Snow  encrusted  with  jce  whitened  the 
mountain  sides,  and  weighed  down  out- 
spreading branches  of  pines  and  sturdy 
cedars.  An  infinite  but  somber  calm 
pervaded  the  scene,  unbroken  by  the 
steady  roar  of  the  fiercely  cold  north 
wind,  sweeping  the  highlands  and  hold- 
ing frigid  carnival  in  the  hollows. 

Rachel  and  Aunt  Sary  were  out  un- 
der the  big  pines,  filling  their  baskets 
with  freshly  fallen  resinous  cones. 
Perhaps  this  care  for  their  own  warmth 
and  light,  perhaps  the  rough  gale,  set 
them  to  wondering  apprehensively  if 
Jonas  would  get  home  before  dark. 

"  Hit  '11  be  a  bitterish  cold  night," 
said  Aunt  Sary  pushing  in  a  last  cone, 
then  looking  reflectively  down  the  long 
aisles  of  the  evergreen  forest.  Suddenly 
she  cried  out  in  breathless  affright: 
"Look!   look!   Rachie,  hit   's  g'rillers!" 

Half  a  dozen  mounted  men  ap- 
proached slowly  and  cautiously  along 
the  sheep  track  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  called  the 
foremost  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  as 
Rachel  snatched  up  her  basket  with 
evident  intention  of  flight.  "  We  are 
looking  for  Jonas  Sugaroot's  house. 
Can  you  tell  us  whether  he  lives  here- 
abouts ?  " 

Rachel  hesitated.  She  had  heard  of 
guerillas,  prowling  and  depredating  in 
richer   parts   of  the   State,  but   holding 


rendezvous  in  these  remote  unsearch- 
able mountain  fastnesses  to  conceal  their 
plunder  and  concert  their  plans.  She 
knew  of  unscrupulous  mountaineers 
who  had  been  said  to  have  deserted 
from  one  side  or  the  other  to  join  these 
marauding  bands,  and  equally  the  girl 
knew  that  her  father  was  not  of  their 
guild.  Moreover,  Rachel  cherished  an 
abiding  confidence  that  all  soldiers  wore 
gorgeous  uniforms.  She  had  seen  at 
the  cross-roads  store  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture in  high  colors  of  General  Scott  in 
Mexico,  where  a  redoubtable  army  of 
five  or  six  men,  resplendent  in  red 
sashes  and  magnificent  epaulettes,  grace- 
fully stormed  Cerro  Gordo.  Even  the 
one  dead  man  —  she  had  noted  this 
especially  —  died  without  uncurling  his 
waxed  mustache  or  disarranging  his 
ample  sash.  These  men  had  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

Their  leader  divined  her  doubt. 

"  We  are  friends  of  Sugaroot's,"  he 
assured  her.  "  He  knows  that  we  are 
about." 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is,"  truth- 
fully replied  Rachel.  "  Father  has  n't 
come  home  yet." 

"  You  are  Jonas  Sugaroot's  daughter, 
then.  Don't  be  afraid:  we  are  friends 
to  Jonas  Sugaroot,"  and  the  man  slung 
his  carbine  again.  "  Have  you  seen 
any  soldiers  on  the  mountain  roads  to- 
day ?  " 

"  I  nevah  saw  one  in  my  life.  They 
don't  come  on  the  ridge,"  Rachel 
averred. 

"You're  like  to  see  plenty  of  'em 
'fore  long  then.  Meanwhile,  I  guess 
you  'd  better  keep  a  still  tongue.  We  '11 
look  up  Sugaroot  later  on." 

The  man  wheeled  his  horse  to  return 
by  the  way  they  came,  then  stopped. 

"  Is  there  any  point  where  we  can 
see  the  old  road  along  Timber  Ridge 
and  the  Pignut?  "  he  asked. 

"  O,  you  can  see  it  from  the  bluff 
yonder  at  the  clearing,"  responded 
Rachel,  apparently  glad  of  the  extent  of 
her  knowledge. 
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The  stranger  nodded,  and  then  fol- 
lowed his  men  down  the  whitened 
sheep  track,  while  the  two  women  scur- 
ried back  to  the  safety  of  the  cabin. 

"'  I  'm  main  sho'  these  is  g'rillers, 
Rachie!  "  Aunt  Sary  dropped  her 
voice  to  a  tone  of  hollow  mystery. 
"  G'rillers  is  pow'ful  o'nery,  you  know; 
they  mought  be  arftah  Jonas's  cohn  er 
the  oats.      I  wonder  hes  they  gone  ?" 

She  went  to  the  door,  shaded  her 
eyes  with  one  hand,  and  gazed  into  the 
pines  suspiciously,  then  allowed  her 
glance  to  roam  over  the  opposite 
mountains. 

"  Rachie  !  Rachie  !  "  she  gasped,  and 
stretched  out  both  hands  in  speechless 
explanation. 

Rachel  involuntarily  brushed  an 
imaginary  obscurity  from  her  vision, — 
all  in  vain ;  the  strange  spectacle  re- 
mained. The  old  road  winding  down 
the  blanched  steeps  of  Timber  Ridge 
seemed  suddenly  vitalized.  Dark  col- 
umns of  marching  men  defined  it  from 
crest  to  base.  Hundreds  of  bayonets 
refracted  the  pale  wintry  sun  chariiy 
breaking  through  rifts  in  leaden  clouds. 
Cavalry  and  infantry,  artillery  and  wag- 
ons, started  by  seeming  magic  from  the 
bleak  background.  Never  had  such  a 
sight  been  seen  in  that  region. 

The  two  astounded  women  turned 
pale,  while  they  gazed.  Fear  for  the 
moment  outran  every  other  feeling. 

"  Hit's  a  army!"  ejaculated  Aunt 
Sary.  "  God-a'mighty  knows  what 
they  air  arfter." 

Utterly  overcome,  the  old  woman 
sank  helplessly  into  a  chair.  Rachel 
stared  in  wonder  at  the  toiling  hosts, 
stretching  their  length  farther  and  far- 
ther down  toward  the  Pignut.  She 
could  see  long  black  cannon  and  heavy 
wagons,  pushed  by  men  as  auxiliaries 
to  stumbling,  sliding  horses,  unable  to 
hold  a  footing  on  the  glassy  mountain 
road.  She  could  feel  the  fierce  wind 
freezing  the  snow  harder  and  harder, 
penetrating  to  the  very  bone  with  its 
cutting  edge.      It  might  be  a  wondrous 


sight,  but  it  stirred  a  deep  pity  within 
the  beholder. 

"  Heah  \s  Jonas.  Seems  like  I  'm 
easy  in  my  mind,  sence  he  's  kem. 
Jonas, kin  you  tell  the  meanin'  o'  that?" 
solemnly  demanded  his  sister. 

Jonas  set  his  gun  down  carefully  and 
unfastened  the  rabbits  swinging  to  a 
leather  belt  before  imparting  his  in- 
formation. 

"  Hit 's  Stonewall  Jackson  en  his  fut 
walkers  en  critter  riders,  en  hit  's  no 
consarn  o'  we-uns  which  his  meanin' 
is,"  he  said  impressively.  "  They  's 
been  to  Romney,  en  they  's  fitten  thur 
way  back  'crost  the  mountaings.  They 
air  gwine  to  boobyack  yander." 

"  O  Jonas, —  messy  alive,  that  's  tur- 
rible  wicked  en  danjus, —  hain't  hit?" 
ejaculated  Aunt  Sary,  awe-stricken  by 
the  new  term. 

Jonas  measured  a  load  of  powder  in 
his  hand,  and  proceeded  to  load  his 
gun.  A  grim  severity  characterized 
his  demeanor,  but  Rachel  did  not  ob- 
serve it.  She  was  listening,  with,  the 
intentness  of  one  accustomed  to  noting 
the  finest  semi-tones  of  remote  sounds. 

"  I  heah  the  tromp  of  a  horse  gal- 
loping up  the  ridge  road,"  she  said  in  a 
whisper  which  sent  Aunt  Sary  in  in- 
stant retreat  behind  the  cabin  door. 

"  Hit  's  not  the  huff  of  airy  critter 
heahabouts,"  supplemented  Jonas. 

Rachel's  countenance  suddenly  bright- 
ened. 

"  It  's  the  tromp  of  Black  Ann  when 
the  Squaire  rides  her,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed,  breathless  expect- 
ancy. It  was  a  moment  of  intensified 
suspense.  The  rich  hues  of  Rachel's 
complexion  deepened,  even  the  golden 
sheen  of  her  hair  seemed  burnished 
into  unwonted  brilliancy. 

Their  conjecture  was  correct.  She 
had  known  it  from  the  first, —  the  step 
of  Black  Ann  with  her  master  in  the 
saddle.  John  Muscoe  emerged  from 
the  pines,  and  galloped  across  the  corn 
patch  to  the  door.  The  water  of  the 
creek   had   frozen    on   his   boots;  snow 
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tipped  his  shoulders,  tasseled  the  cap  of 
his  gray  overcoat,  whitened  the  plume 
in  his  hat.  A  filmy,  feathery  frosting, 
the  glaze  of  winter,  coated  the  Squire 
from  head  to  foot.  A  glaze  it  was  that 
might  have  dissolved  and  vanished  be- 
fore even  a  transient  warmth,  but  a 
glaze  that  plainly  had  lain  and  gathered 
through  many  a  long,  rough  day  and 
night  of  pitless  exposure  and  hardship. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  an  indescribable 
aspect  of  rugged  endurance  and  deter- 
mined purpose,  Muscoe  never  appeared 
to  more  advantage.  He  materialized 
the  very  ideal  of  a  bold,  magnificent 
soldier,  as  he  laughed  the  same  pleas- 
ant laugh,  and  greeted  them  with  the 
old  charming  heartiness. 

"  You  see  I  have  kept  my  word  to 
come  the  first  time  I  could,  and  in  my 
uniform,"  he  said  gayly,  his  eyes  resting 
upon  Rachel's  beautiful  flushing  face. 
"It  is  hardly  safe,  but  I  was  resolved 
to  see  you  this  time." 

"  O  Squaire,  jes'  wait  afo'  you  git 
down,  tell  I  hevone  good  look  at  you!" 
exclaimed  Aunt  Sary  in  fervent  admir- 
ation. "  Well,  if  so  be  1  do  say  hit,  es 
am  a  ole  'oman,  so  to  speak,  you  do 
—  hit's  no  sekert  —  but  you  do  look 
gran'!  "  She  added,  "Onliest,  I  do  say, 
you  have  the  look  of  bein'  hawd  friz." 

"And  so  I  am,  Aunt  Sary,"  laughed 
Muscoe,  his  glance  wandering  toward 
Jonas,  still  loading  his  gun. 

"  Hain't  you  gwine  to  'light,  Squaire, 
en  les'  us  see  whur  that  gret  long 
sword  be  swingle  ur  double.  Hit's 
sommut  like  to  them  the  men  hed  on  er 
bit  ago,  but  yo'  coat,  hit's  diff'unt; 
they-uns  hed  blue." 

"  Blue?"  echoed  the  Colonel.  "That 's 
the  enemy's  color.  They  've  hung 
around  us  closely  enough  until  the  last 
day  or  two.  I  '11  get  down  for  half  an 
hour  at  any  rate." 

Jonas  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in 
the  conversation.  He  now  rested  his 
gun  carefully  against  the  house,  and 
looked  at  his  visitor. 

"  Squaire,  whomst  did  you    say  were 


a-hangin'  arfter you?" he  asked  without 
advancing  a  step. 

"The  blue  coats,  Jonas.  They  are 
eternally  at  our  heels,  although  we  have 
given  them  the  slip  of  late.  Too  cold 
for  them,  I  fancy,"  was  the  jesting  re- 
tort, while  Muscoe  glanced  away  in 
vague  sense  of  the  antagonism  of  the 
man  and  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the 
women. 

"  Hark  'em,  Squaire  Muscoe,  may- 
hap down  thar  on  the  Timber  Ridge 
road  you  hev  guv  'em  s  the  slip,  but 
mayhap  up  heah  in  ole  man  Sugaroot's 
clarin',  'you  hain't  guv  'em  the  slip,  en 
mayhap  they's  a-crawlin  roundst  you  'n 
yo'  beas'  this  'ere  minute,  kase  you  're 
whur  you  hain't  no  call  to  be." 

The  mountaineer  faced  the  Colonel 
squarely.  An  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, as  well  as  experience,  prompted 
Muscoe  to  gather  up  the  bridle  reins, 
and  draw  his  pistol,  then  at  once  restore 
the  weapon  to  its  holster. 

"Jonas,"  he  said  in  unmistakable  re- 
gret, "my  call  is  a  peaceful  one.  I  am 
here  to  see  my  old  friends,  and  this  is 
no  time  to  trifle.  I  say  plainly,  I  am 
here  most  of  all  to  see  Rachel,  and 
press  her  to  marry  me  at  once." 

The  acknowledgment  passed  unno- 
ticed. Rachel's  simplicity  found  noth- 
thing  in  it  to  embarrass.  Jonas  stood 
rigidly  still  and  painfully  aloof.  Utter 
quiescence  of  form  and  feature  con- 
trasted with  the  rambling  glance,  turn- 
ing again  and  again  toward  the  pines, — 
the  sheep  track, —  everywhere  except  to 
meet  Muscoe 's  searching  gaze. 

"Squaire,"  he  began,  his  eyes  still 
seeking  the  penetralia  of  the  forest, 
"  I  have  figgered  hit  out  correc'.  You 
are  agin  them  es  I  fust  hoi ped  up.  I'll 
stan'  by  them,  en  Cun'el  Squaire,  I'll 
go  agin  you." 

Muscoe  straightened  himself  in  the 
saddle. 

"As  you  please,"  he  retorted  care- 
lessly,—  unwarned  even  by  Rachel 
standing  in  front  of  Jonas,  a  dire  terror 
on  her  pale  face, —  terror   of  this  even- 
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voiced  man,  whose  action  was  so  largely 
in  excess  of  his  talk. 

"  You  're  got  to  hark  to  me  now, — 
fur  I  've  spoke  the  las'  wud."  Jonas 
had  moved  back  almost  imperceptibly. 
With  a  swift  spring,  he  seized  the  gun 
and  leveled  it  at  Muscoe.  "  I  give  you 
one  minute  to  go,"  he  cried  out  in  a 
tone  husky  and  shrill.  "Go  —  or  you 
air  a  dead  man,  en  go  'long  by  the 
bluff — now,  or  I  '11  kill  you." 

The  black  muzzle  covered  Muscoe 
with  that  fatal  aim  that  never  erred. 
A  ferocious  desperation  seemed  to  have 
broken  through  the  mountaineer's  iron 
calm.  Realizing  his  danger  and  disad- 
vantage instantly,  Muscoe  dug  his  spurs 
into  Black  Ann's  smooth  sides.  The 
mare  bolted  madly  around  the  angle  of 
the  cabin.  The  weapon  had  neither 
lowered  nor  varied  its  deadly  aim  when 
Muscoe 's  strong,  grand  figure  defined 
itself  against  the  red  horizon,  between 
the  shocks  of  corn  fodder  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  bluff. 

Rachel  was  there  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  her  face  white  and  calm  as  a 
face  of  marble. 

"You're  cut  off!  They're  coming 
up  the  road  everywhere, — everywhere  !" 
she  cried,  swiftly  knotting  the  rope 
around  the  cedar  root. 

Flinging  himself  from  the  saddle 
Muscoe  fastened  the  other  end  of  the 
coil  about  his  waist  in  mute  compre- 
hension of  the  perilous  alternative  she 
offered. 

"Look!  Do  you  see  those  black 
specks  zigzag,  and  that  line?  They 
are  steps. —  Quick, —  I'll  cut  the  rope 
when  you  get  to  the  shelf — O,  quick, 
—  quick!  " 

She  held  the  rope  with  all  her 
strength  as  he  went  over  the  brink. 
Rachel  was  young,  and  vigorous,  and 
resolute  to  save  Muscoe.  With  desper- 
ate strength  she  strove  to  pay  out  the 
rope  gradually,  and  retard  a  descent 
scarcely  less  terrible,  to  one  missing  its 
breaks,  than  the  danger  threatening 
above.     A    short    but    frightful    strain, 
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and  Muscoe  swung  to  the  stunted 
bushes,  then  dropped  to  the  shelf  be- 
neath them. 

None  too  soon.  A  volley  of  bullets 
from  a  score  of  carbines  whizzed  through 
the  air,  cutting  into  the  dry  blades  of 
the  corn  fodder  shocks.  Troopers,  who 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  dark  margin 
of  the  pines,  dashed  furiously  across  the 
clearing  toward  the  bluff.  When  they 
reached  it,  no  sign  of  life  was  in  sight, 
save  a  last  glimpse  of  Black  Ann,  van- 
ishing over  the  broken  bowlders  of  a 
steep  abyss,  dense  with  pines  and  dark 
even  at  midday. 

They  dared  not  follow,  although  the 
scouts  declared  that  the  mare  carried 
her  master.  Only  a  man  hotly  pursued 
and  riding  for  life,  they  insisted,  could 
or  would  venture  a  path  at  once  dan- 
gerous and  impassable. 

Jonas  said  nothing.  His  scrutiny  of 
every  abrasion  of  the  snow  had  noted  a 
foot-print,  which  he  obliterated  by  set- 
ting his  own  heavy  boot  upon  it.  The 
single  track  was  more  communicative 
than  all  the  conjecture  and  voluble  tes- 
timony of  the  scouts.  It  told  him  that 
Rachel  had  been  there. 

But  where  was  Rachel  now  ?  No  con- 
cealment offered  except  that  of  the  huge 
fodder  shock,  which  plainly  had  never 
been  sought.  The  shapely  apex,  bound 
by  stout  grape-vine  withes,  was  still 
coated  by  a  mass  of  unbroken  snow. 
Where  could  Rachel  have  gone  ?  No 
answer  had  settled  the  question  for  Jo- 
nas, when  the  scouts  suddenly  raised 
their  carbines.  A  thrill  of  eager  exul- 
tation seemed  to  run  through  the  group. 

"  Old  man  Sugaroot,look  sharp  there, 
—  is  that  the  fellow  we  're  after?"  per- 
emptorily demanded  the  captain,  point- 
ing to  a  furious  rider,  far  below  in  the 
hollow. 

"  Hit  's  his  critter,  capting,"  was  the 
response. 

"  Kill  him,"  ordered  the  officer.  "  Our 
safety  depends  upon  it.  He  shall  not 
escape  us  now." 

"He  '11  hev  to  cross  that  ar  ma'sh," 
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replied  Jonas;  "en   he'll   hev  to  cross 
hit  slow." 

"That's  our  time,  then.  Where's 
our  Timber  Ridge  man, —  let  him  fire," 
rapidly  commanded  the  captain  as  a 
lank,  sharp-featured  man  stepped  for- 
ward. 

"  Capting,"  began  Jonas,  "I  know  es 
I  won't  miss,  en  ef  I  do,  I  know  that  ar 
Timber  Ridge  man  won't  miss,  but  I  'm 
usen  to  this  'ere  bluff.  Loan  me  one  'r 
them  short  bar'l  muskits.  I  '11  shoot 
him." 

"  Give  him  a  carbine,"  was  the  prompt 
order. 

The  mountaineer  in  his  white  wool 
and  butternut  cap  at  once  became  the 
center  of  interest.  His  offer  to  shoot  a 
man  just  escaping  from  his  house,  a 
guest  and  former  friend,  carried  a  con- 
viction of  bitter,  relentless  hostility. 
And  yet  upon  the  stone  hard  counte- 
nance, a  beaded  sweat  gathered,  as  of 
summer  heat. 

Taking  aim  with  horrible  deliberation, 
Jonas  fired.  Black  Ann  reared, — 
plunged  frantically  forward, —  and  fell 
on  the  snow  dead  or  dying.  The 
rider  stood  clearly  defined  beside  the 
fallen  mare.      It  was  a  woman. 

A  cry  burst  from  the  scouts.  "  Good 
shot  at  long  range,  but  he  's  about  yet. 
That  's  a  woman.  Take  the  short  cut 
to  the  hollow.  We  '11  have  him  before 
he  gets  into  his  own  lines.  Forward 
there,  men." 

The  captain  started  off  briskly.  Jo- 
nas returned  the  carbine,  and  shoulder- 
ing his  own  great,  unwieldy  weapon,  fol- 
lowed without  a  word. 

The  shed  door,  which  had  barely  un- 
closed when  the  carbine  was  fired, opened 
more  and  more.  Aunt  Sary  was  striving 
for  sufficient  courage  to  venture  outside. 
She  heard  the  craunching  ice  under  the 
hostile  feet,  saw- man  after  man  file  along 
the  path  above  the  bluff,  but  they  were 
some  distance  away  before  she  stepped 
from  behind  the  cabin  door. 

"  YYhur  on  the  yeth  is  Rachie  ?  "  she 
wondered  in  fresh  alarm,  not  altogether 
for  Rachel. 


The  question  was  answered  by  the 
girl  herself,  rapidly  crossing  the  corn 
patch  toward  the  bluff. 

"  'T  were  the  same  men  we  seed  when 
we  's  a-gittin'  fat  pine  burrs;  hain't  you 
'feared  of  'em,  Rachie?"  asked  Aunt 
Sary,  making  a  valorous  run  to  the  bluff, 
and  feeling  a  great  security  in  Rachel's 
presence. 

"  No;  it  is  father  I  'm  afraid  of," 
Rachel  answered  bitterly.  "I  don't 
know  what  father  '11  do." 

"Jonas  hed  needs  be  skeered  of  the 
Squaire,  ef  the  Squaire  so  choose  hit, 
but  he  won't  do  nothing  'ginst  Jonas, 
kase  of  you." 

Rachel  made  no  answer.  The  gray 
pallor  of  the  snow  seemed  to  steal  over 
the  girl's  face.  The  scene  had  shifted 
into  the  frigid  desolation  of  a  bleak 
winter  dusk. 

When  Jonas  came  in  after  dusk, 
he  found  Aunt  Sary  with  no  com- 
pany except  the  dogs,  who  slept  un- 
easily before  the  fire. 

Now  and  then,  an  old  hound,  too  wary 
to  abandon  himself  to  forgetful  drowse, 
pushed  his  nose  closer  to  the  broad 
crack  under  the  door,  and  sniffed  sus- 
piciously. Jonas  had  finished  his  sup- 
per, and  taken  out  his  pipe  by  the  time 
Rachel  opened  the  door,  and  hurried 
to  the  fire.  He  stopped  filling  his  pipe 
in  a  suddenly  arrested  way,  and  looked 
at  Rachel. 

"My  gal,"  he  began,  "I  hain't  got 
no  call  to  speak  longo'  w'ats  tuk  place  in 
Jonas  Sugaroot's  clarin',  'bout  sundown 
today.  Nachelly  you  seen  hit,  en  I 
seen  hit,  but  you  hain't  seen  my  doin's 
sence,  en  ekilly  I  hain't  seen  yo'n.  Fve 
been  a-sarchin  the  holler,  'cordin'  to 
orders.  Black  Ann,  the  likeliest  mar' 
this  kentry  evah  prejuced  air  a-layin' 
hu't  to  death  down  yander.  Now  there 
were  a  human  man  critter  a-wearin'  of 
gray  sojer  close,  en  a-answerin'  to  the 
name  o'  Cun'cl,  wunst  erback  o'  that 
beas'.  He  hain't  at  the  bottom  ner  yit 
at  the  top  o'  this  heah  mounting,  en 
you  two  women  hev  got  to  tell  mM  — 
whur  air  the  Cun'el  Squaire?" 
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Jonas's  piercing  gaze  traveled  from 
one  to  the  other.  Aunt  Sary  quailed 
before  the  mastery  of  this  man, — 
motionless  as  a  statue,  but  full  of  subtle 
power. 

Rachel  listened  in  the  same  tense  un- 
fathomable calm,  while  the  soft  eyes 
glowed  into  a  passionate  luster. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  him,  father?" 
she  asked  in  the  low,  slow  tones  of  the 
mountain  bred. 

"  I  wanter  know,  'kase  airly  this  mo'- 
nin,  I  swo',  en  kissed  the  Bible  afo'  the 
Preserdunt's  boss  sojer,  which  hit  's  none 
o'  yo'  consarn  whur  he  air,  es  I  'd  not 
house-roof  nur  holp  them  es  go  agin  the 
Preserdunt  I  'greed  to  sarve.  I  mus' 
know,"  he  asseverated  in  grim  solem- 
nity, still  holding  pipe  and  tobacco  im- 
movable in  the  same  proximity  to  each 
other,  "'kase  I'm  to  kerry  wud  to  the 
capting  es  he  hain't  nowhar  on  Sugar- 
oot's  clarin'  —  nowhar,"  he  repeated, 
"on  Sugaroot's  clarin';  ur  ef  he  air, — 
whur  he  air." 

"  Jonas,  hit's  wicked,"  broke  in  Aunt 
Sary,  wrought  up  to  reckless  defiance, 
"hit  's  wuss  en  wicked  fur  you  to  talk 
sich  er  way  long  o'  the  Squaire.  Ef  I 
knowed,  I  would  n't  own  to  hit.  I  don't 
hole  to  no  side  whur  they-uns  hez  sech 
ugly  menkind  ez  that  ar  o'nery  cap- 
ting.  Hit's  wuss  'n  wicked  to  pes'kute 
ary  one  ez  good  lookin'  es  the  Squaire. 
You  hain't  'bleeged  to  imp  them  sojers," 
and  overcome  by  her  own  argument, 
Aunt  Sary  threw  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Jes'  so, —  you  hev  nothin'  to  tell; 
hit 's  Rachie;  en  hit 's  noways  needful  fur 
Rachie  to  say  mor  'n  he  hain't  'bout 
the  clarin'." 

"  Father,  ef  I  can't  say  that  of  the 
Squaire?"  she  asked,  a  shade  more  sup- 
pression in  the  tone.  "  I  can't  say  it," 
she  went  on,  "because  the  Squaire  is  in 
the  big  hollow  in  the  bluff.  But  back 
in  the  little  hollow  we  put  the  Muscoe 
plate.  Whenst  you  sent  me  to  put  it 
there  you  promised  sure  and  solemn 
you  'd  take  care  of  it,  and  give  it  back 


to  the  Squaire  arftah  the  wah,  or  failin' 
that,  to  the  right  people  to  get  all  of  his. 
Did  n't  you  say  so?" 

"Ef  I  were  called  upon  to  answer  — 
I  shud  say  —  that  were  hit,"  replied 
Jonas. 

"  Hit  were,"  sobbed  Aunt  Sary;  "  en 
he  air  a  beautifuller  lookin'  man  now  'en 
he  were  then, —  'en  mo'  beyend,  gran' 
es  he  air,  he  wants  to  marry  our 
Rachie.     O  me,  me  !  " 

"  You  said  it,  father,"  continued 
Rachel  slowly  and  steadily;  "  and  I  say 
that  the  Squaire  is  in  the  big  hollow; 
the  Muscoe  silvah  is  roun'  about  him. 
If  these  men  hunt  the  Squaire  out,, 
they  '11  find  the  silvah  en  take  it,  for  I  '11 
nevah  go  down  to  put  it  back  in  the 
hollow,  en  nobody  else  can  do  it." 

The  girl  stopped  and  watched  her 
father  narrowly, —  breathlessly.  Su- 
preme dread,  anxiety,  and  suspense,  re- 
vealed themselves  in  startling  vividness 
upon  every  lineament.  Her  very  soul 
seemed  barely  shadowed  by  —  for  the 
moment  —  a  diaphanous  humanity.  She 
had  made  a  frightful  venture,  thrown 
the  die  on  a  finality  so  extreme  as  to 
leave  absolutely  no  chance  behind  it. 
She  had  told  all  to  Jonas, —  confirmed 
what  never  could  have  been  more  than 
conjecture  or  inference  on  his  part. 
Her  hope  rested  upon  his  interpreta- 
tion of  what  should  be  rendered  to  the 
charge  given  him  by  John  Muscoe  as  a 
friend,  or  meted  by  his  loyal  conscience 
to  the  Colonel  as  an  enemy.  At  last 
it  was  not  Muscoe  himself  but  the 
Muscoe  plate  upon  which  his  life  or 
liberty  hung.  The  situation  was  gro- 
tesque as  well  as  tragical. 

"  Ef  nobody  kin  do  hit,  how  did  the 
Squaire  kiver  hisse'f  wid  that  ar 
silvy?"  demanded  Jones  incredulously. 

"The  Squaire  did  n't, —  God  help  him, 
—  he  could  n't," — her  voice  quivered 
and  softened.  "  I  went  down  the  bluff 
and  took  the  silvah  from  its  hiding. 
The  men  that  find  the  Squaire  shall  find 
the  silvah — " 

"  You?     Hed  you  the  rope?" 
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"I've  gone  down  without  a  rope 
befo'  tonight." 

"You!"  Jonas  spoke  with  sharp- 
ened accent.  His  hands  dropped  so 
suddenly  that  the  pipe  fell  to  the  floor. 
"You  —  you  —  en  that  bluff  kivered 
with  ice  smooth  es  sheet  glass,  en  nary 
rope,  nuther  !" 

"  I  'd  do  it  again,  a  million  of  times 
ovah  fo'  —  fo'  Squaire  Muscoe. 

The  low  tone  was  for  a  moment 
tremulous  and  sweet. 

"  En  him  sech  a  gran'  good  looking 
man  too,"  tearfully  interjected  Aunt 
Sary,  clinging  to  the  concrete  idea  upon 
which  in  her  mind  the  issue  turned. 

"  There  that  silvah  plate  will  stay," 
insisted  Rachel,  re-gathering  her  forces, 
•"  till  I  go  down  and  put  it  back  in  the 
little  hollow.  That  was  yo'  wud  to  the 
Squaire,  en  you  would  die  befo'  you  'd 
break  yo'  wud." 

Jonas  stared  at  her,  a  bewildered 
amazement  slowly  gaining  upon  his 
countenance. 

"  I  haint  got  the  rights  of  hit,"  he 
said,  sinking  helplessly  into  a  seat. 
"  Som'eres  hit's  got  a  twis';  leas'  ways, 
I  haint  ncvah  druv  my  gal  to  resk  her 
life,  nur  yit  bruk  my  wud.  Hit 's  got  a 
moughty  twis',  en  I  've  got  it  to  pull 
out  en  onrabbel,  some  way." 

A  flood  of  relief  surged  into  Rachel's 
countenance.  She  moved  back  to  the 
fire  unsteadily,  and  leaned  against  the 
ponderous  stone  chimney.  The  hands 
she  held  to  the  heat  trembled, — tears 
filled  and  blinded  her  eyes. 

"  Father," — there  was  an  indescrib- 
able pathos  in  the  tone, —  "I  don't 
mind  risking  it  fo' the  Squaire,  because 
if  you're  willing  —  " 

"  Rachel,  hit  \s  'twixt  me  'n  the  wah," 
broke  in  Jonas  suddenly  and  severely. 
"  My  gal," — his  voice  dropped  to  a 
whisper  —  "Seems  like  I've  give  my 
wud  both  ways  —  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  the  wah, 
but  I  'm  nevah  fo'  anybody  against 
him,"  responded  Rachel,  an  immovable 
firmness  under  the  softness. 


"  En  I  haint  fur  no  sich  hawd-feat- 
ured,  ugly  folks  es  them  o'  Jonas's 
chice,"  declared  Aunt  Sary,  with  her 
usual  vim. 

The  mountaineer  was  not  listening. 
He  apparently  withdrew'  into  himself. 
Rachel  watched  him  keenly,  while  she 
warmed  her  feet  at  the  fire.  Her  gain 
was  not  in  time  alone.  She  had  in- 
stilled a  doubt  into  his  mind.  And  yet 
she  did  not  feel  warranted  in  hazarding 
another  word.  Jonas  settled  his  doubts 
by  resolving  them  into  immutable  de- 
cisions. It  might  be  slow  work,  but  it 
was  sure.  As  the  pine  cones  threw 
their  flame  light  on  his  furrowed  face, 
it  reminded  her  of  the  gray,  seamed 
frontal  of  the  bluff.  She  had  never 
seen  the  same  grim  pain  on  his  rugged 
countenance.  It  quickened  her  alarm. 
If  only  some  look  or  shifting  expression 
would  betray  the  laborious  turn  of  his 
reflections  ! 

Not  a  stir, —  not  a  change  of  the 
sphinx-like  features, —  not  a  thought 
strayed  even  in  momentary  truancy 
from  the  subject  in  hand.  Plainly 
Jonas  meant  to  straighten  matters  with 
his  conscience,  and  then  hold  to  its  de- 
cree in  unflinching  obstinacy.  Turning 
abruptly  from  the  fire,  and  noiselessly 
signaling  the  dogs  to  follow,  Rachel 
went  out  into  the  shed.  Aunt  Sary, 
equally  anxious,  crept  after  her,  closing 
the  door  with  such  ostentatious  caution 
as  to  have  aroused  suspicion,  if  Jonas 
had  noticed  it. 

"  Whur  air  you  a'gwine,  Rachie  ?"  she 
asked  in  a  penetrating  whisper. 

"  Arftah  his  own  people,"  was  the 
resolute  reply.  "I  can't  bear  it  any 
longah.  Something  may  happen  father, 
—  he  may  be  called  to  account  for  the 
Squaire." 

She  opened  the  outside  door.  Biv- 
ouac fires  gleamed  through  the  dark- 
ness,—  over  the  Pignut, —  along  Timber 
Ridge, —  out  the  Pack  Horse  road, — 
gleamed  like  innumerable  stars,  cast 
down  from  the  black  skies.  How  near 
they   appeared, —  how    very    near;   and 
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yet  the  frozen  mountain  side  was  more 
than  two  miles  away. 

A  fierce  wind  blew  into  Rachel's 
face.  The  darkness  without  seemed  of 
triple  density  after  the  cheery  light  and 
heat  within.  The  dogs,  catching  a  scent 
of  strange  humanity,  barked  resentfully. 
She  tied  on  a  hood,  fastened  the  heavy 
woolen  shawl  about  her  throat. 

"I'll  deal  fair  with  father— I'll  tell 
him,"  Rachel  said,  opening  the  door. 

"He's  gone!"  shrieked  Aunt  Sary 
behind  her.     "Jonas  hez  clean  gone." 

Terror  and  dismay  overwhelmed  the 
girl.  Her  father  had  evidently  gone 
abroad  on  some  unusual  errand.  The 
gun  stood  in  its  accustomed  corner;  the 
blackened  pipe  lay  just  where  it  had 
fallen.  No  one  could  remember  when 
Jonas  had  forgotten  both  gun  and  pipe, 
especially  after  nightfall.  The  logs  on 
the  fire  still  crackled  and  blazed  delight- 
fully. The  cat  curled  herself  on  the 
hearth  in  luxurious  enjoyment  of  the 
absence  of  the  dogs. 

Without  seeing  the  repose  and  com- 
fort of  the  picture,  or  noting  anything 
except  the  dreadful  significance  of 
Jonas's  disappearance,  Rachel  turned 
to  recross  the  shed  room.  As  she  did 
so,  there  was  a  clank  of  sabers,  a  jingle 
of  spurs,  and  the  captain  of  the  scouts 
stepped  into  the  doorway. 

"  Not  so  fast,  young  woman,"  he  said 
decisively.  "We  have  reliable  infor- 
mation that  you  are  the  person  who 
outwitted  us  this  evening."  He  looked 
at  her  sharply.  "  You  were  the  woman 
on  that  horse  when  it  was  killed  ?  " 

Again  he  paused. 

"Yes." 

"And  you  concealed  that  Colonel?" 

"Yes." 

"Just  what  we  were  told,"  was  the 
triumphant  retort.  "  Now  see  here,young 
woman,  if  old  Sugaroot  don't  confess 
where  he  's  got  that  fellow  hidden,  we 
will  shoot  him  at  sight, — he  's  a  traitor." 

"  Father  is  no  traitor.  Father  knew 
no  more  than  you  did,"  interupted 
Rachel  indignantly. 


"We  make  short  work  of  traitors," 
was  the  pointed  reply.  "  But  it  's  you 
we  are  to  deal  with  now.  You  've  got 
to  take  an  oath  not  to  aid  or  abet  the 
enemy,  in  fact  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
We  've  got  to  have  it  while  we  scout  that 
ravine  for  the  enemy's  officer, or  else  — 
we  leave  a  guard  right  here,  in  this 
cabin,  until  he  is  caught  or  killed." 

"How  long  will  that  be?"  asked 
Rachel  in  a  clear,  even  tone. 

The  man  laughed  unpleasantly.  "If 
Sugaroot  don't  tell  where  you  've  got 
him,  it  may  be  a  week  or  a  month,  but 
we  're  resolved  to  have  him, —  dead  or 
alive.  Your  oath  binds  you  for  the 
war.      Listen,  this  is  the  oath, — " 

He  repeated  it  slowly,  in  terms  more 
strenuous  and  binding  than  usual,  be- 
cause of  the  mute  resistance  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

Rachel's  face  whitened.  The  two 
alternatives  stood  clearly  before  her. 
To  swear  this  severed  her  from  Muscoe 
while  the  war  lasted.  The  stern  simpli- 
city of  her  creed  and  conscience  told 
her  how  complete,  how  utter  the  sever- 
ance must  be.  It  meant  self-immolation. 
All  her  love, —  a  mighty  love, —  all  her 
tender  pride  in  the  brave,  splendid  look- 
ing gentleman  and  soldier, —  all  the 
ambition  and  hope  slumbering  in  her 
breast,  started  into  tumultuous  life. 
How  could  she  voice  a  ban  of  a  signifi- 
cance to  her  so  tremendous? 

And  yet  —  the  north  wind  soughed 
among  the  trees.  She  knew  that  it 
struck  squarely  the  bald  northward  face 
of  the  bluff. 

"A  week  or  a  month,"  the  captain 
said.  They  would  stay  there  in  the  cab- 
in,—  in  the  clearing, —  above  —  around 
—  below  —  the  bluff  for  "a  week  or  a 
month."  Some  gleam  of  divination 
flashed  upon  her  the  meaning  of  that 
wintry  glaze,  that  look  of  heroic  endur- 
ance. It  told  her  the  squire  even  then 
suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger,  coupled 
with  the  cold.  In  that  narrow  hollow, 
cramped,  motionless,  unsheltered  from 
the  bitterest  of  gales,  one  night    must 
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prove  fatal  to  Muscoe.  Behind '  the 
Captain,  the  scouts  beat  their  arms 
across  their  breasts  in  incessant  efforts 
to  withstand  the  frigid  temperature. 

"  Barnes  and  Menton,  come  inside," 
—  the  commander's  quick  tones  cut  into 
the  momentary  silence.  "  I  give  you 
just  sixty  seconds,  young  woman,  to 
decide  whether  you  will  take  the  oath, 
or  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  cabin  with 
these  men  on  guard." 

The  two  sentinels  leaned  against  op- 
posite sides  of  the  doorway,  and  gazed 
curiously  at  Rachel.  The  unspoken 
antagonism  had  softened  and  vanished. 
Passionate  tenderness  and  divine  pity 
rose  supreme.  Without  a  word  of  re- 
monstrance, the  girl  laid  her  hand  on 
the  proffered  Bible,  and  repeated  the 
oath  as  the  officer  dictated  it.  He  was 
certainly  neither  brief  nor  lax  in  hard 
requirements, —  Rachel  never  knew  or 
remembered.  To  her  a  single,  pithy 
word  summed  all.  In  her  soul's  ear 
that  one  word  tolled  a  requiem  to  the 
joy  and  hope  of  her  life.  Before  her 
soul's  eye  glared  out  that  one  word: — 
"  Parted  —  Parted." 

An  hour  later  Rachel  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  frozen  marsh  in  the  ravine. 
She  had  rushed  wildly  and  aimlessly 
from  the  cabin,  as  soon  as  the  scouts 
left  it.  Wandering,  that  bleak  night,  in 
sheer  desperation,  her  steps  turned 
toward  the  spot  where  Black  Ann  had 
fallen.  "  I  'm  not  sworn  against  you," 
she  said  in  bitterness  of  soul  as  she 
stooped  to  stroke  the  dying  animal. 

The  rough  surface  of  a  blanket  met 
her  touch,  but  the  kindness  done  by 
some  unknown  hand,  and  the  suppressed 
tones  of  her  father,  speaking  at  the 
same  moment,  failed  to  excite  the  faint- 
est wonder  or  interest  in  Rachel's  dead- 
ened heart. 

"My  gal,  what  's  brung  you  heah?" 
Jonas  was  saying.  "But  I  'm  glad  on 
hit,"  he  went  on.  "I  've  kivered  the 
critter,  en  now  I  'm  a'gwine  to  the  Cap- 
ting  es  I  promised — " 

"What  for,  father?"  she  asked  dully. 
"  You  have  n't  your  gun." 


"I  doan'  want  no  gun,  Rachie, —  I 
won't  nevah  need  the  muskit  no  mo'. 
Hit  's  clar  now.  I  can't  tell  'em  I  dun- 
no  whar  the  Cun'el  air,  en  I  can't  own 
up  to  whur  he  's  hid,  kasc  thar  's  sommut 
lef '  in  my  keep  es  my  say  so  is  out  to 
keep  safe, —  en  the  Cun'el  en  the  som- 
mut air  j'ined.  Ole  Sugaroot  can't  lie 
about  hit,  leas 'ways  he  won't, —  but 
Rachie,  they'll  kill  me  —  the  Capting 
hez  said  so  —  they  '11  kill  me  for  not 
givin  up  the  Cun'el  Squaire, — " 

Jonas  broke  off  abruptly.  The  wound- 
ed animal  raised  her  head  from  the 
snow  and  gave  an  eager,   joyous  neigh. 

"It  's  the  Squaire!  O  Cun'el!  Cun- 
'el!" 

With  a  violent,  sobbing  cry  Rachel 
darted  away  into  the  darkness.  Jonas 
stood  .for  several  minutes,  listening  to 
their  muffled  voices  and  cautious  foot- 
steps, then  as  a  dim  perception  began 
to  dawn  tardily  upon  him  that  it  was  no 
less  Muscoe 's  escape  than  his  own,  the 
mountaineer  moved  away  to  think  it  out 
alone. 

Weak,  quavering  whinnies  of  delight 
broke  from  Black  Ann.  The  unspeak- 
able pathos  of  her  joy  wrung  Muscoe 's 
heart.  It  rose  above  the  the  burning 
agony  of  the  fatal  bullet. 

"  My  faithful  old  friend,  I  can't  help 
you,  I  can't  help  you!"  A  great  wave 
of  distress  surged  into  his  voice.  The 
hard-pressed  soldier  stroked  the  smooth 
neck,  and  pressed  his  bearded  face 
down  upon  the  animal's  soft  nose,  in  a 
caress  as  gentle  and  tender  as  a 
woman's. 

"  She  has  saved  my  life  many  times," 
Muscoe  said  in  half  apologetic  explana- 
tion ;  "but  I  can't  save  hers,"  he  went 
on  gloomily.  "  I  can  only  ask  a  serv- 
ice of  you,  Jonas.  Take  this  pistol, 
and  when  I  am  a  hundred  or  two  yards 
away,  put  my  faithful  mare  out  of  her 
misery." 

Jonas  took  the  pistol  in   tacit  assent. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  talk,  Jonas," 
Muscoe  hurriedly  added.  "  I  want  to 
marry  Rachel,  but  when  Aunt  Sary 
aided    me   to   escape   from   the   hollow, 
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she  told  me  what  had  happened  to 
prevent  it  now.  I  am  not  the  man  to 
change,  and  I  trust  Rachel.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  against  it?" 

"  Hit's  es  Rachel  says,"  was  the  im- 
perturbable response. 

"  Very  good, —  I  am  satisfied.  May 
I  kiss  her  goodby  ?  " 

"Dunno  es  you  kin,  Squaire.  I  Ve 
done  tole  her  es  no  man  were  to  han- 
dle no  critter  o'  mine  whilst  hit  'longs 
to  me.  Dunno  es  hit 's  the  quality 
way,  but  my  gal  hain't  quality." 

"Goodby  then,  Rachel,  my  brave 
girl,  farewell :  keep  in  good  heart,  dear, 
-«-we  have  years  of  happiness  before 
us,  God  willing.      Farewell." 

The  words  were  prophetic,  and  real- 
ized   in   years   of   peace  when    Rachel, 


handsome  and  of  gracious  mien,  stood 
at  his  side  a  noble  and  tender  wife, — 
when,  too,  the  Muscoe  plate  had  emerged 
from  its  four  years'  concealment  and 
returned  to  its  place  of  honor  on  the 
ancient  buffet  in  the  manor  house  din- 
ing room.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  heroic  assurance  carried 
much  hope  to  Muscoe  as  he  tramped, 
that  black  midnight  up  the  rough,  icy 
road.  A  plaintive  whinny  from  the 
mare  followed  him.  Far  up,  on  the 
Pignut,  the  shrill  report  of  a  pistol  told 
him  that  the  campaign  had  ended  for 
Black  Ann. 

In  the  winter  cold  and  desolation  it 
is  small  wonder  that  Muscoe  brushed  a 
sudden  mist  from  his  eyes  before  he 
could  see  Stonewall  Jackson's  picket 
fires,  directly  in  front  of  him. 

M.  F.  S.  Williams. 


MY     LADY. 


Glad  is  my  lady,  with  the  joy  that  springs 
From  holy  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  merry  too, 
Knowing  that  in  the  end  things  will  go  well. 
But  yet  I  know  that  she  hath  realized, 
Hath  suffered,  as  all  noble  souls  must  do, 
The  very  utter  agonies  of  life  ; 
Which  suffering  never  wholly  leaves  her  heart, 
Making  her  graver  than  she  else  might  be. 

My  Lady  is  so  far  above  the  world 
Its  petty  meanness  cannot  touch  her  soul, — 
The  selfish  grasping  of  the  newly  rich, 
The  sordid  saving  of  the  hopeless  poor, 
All  the  debasing  troubles  of  base  hearts, 
Are  hid  from  her  bv  her  own  nobleness. 


Words  are  so  weak!     Her  face  so  calmly  sweet, 
Her  gold  brown  hair  the  sunbeams  love  so  well, 
Her  eyes,  of  heaven's  blue,  that  see  so  far, 
All  these  surpass  description.     I  will  keep 
Her  image  in  mine  heart,  and  honor  it 
In  reverential  silence  evermore. 

Geraldine  Meyrick. 
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COYOTE   HUNTING   FOR  SCALPS. 


The  vastness  of  California  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  diverse 
occupations  in  which  its  people  earn 
their  livelihood.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct sorts  of  life  in  California:  the 
city,  the  country,  and  the  mountain,  or 
frontier,  life.  With  the  last  may  be 
classed  the  industries  of  the  miner,  the 
woodsman,  and  the  hunter. 

It  is  of  this  frontier  life  that  so  little 
is  seen  by  the  transient  visitor  to  this 
shore,  and  about  the  apparent  absence 
of  which  so  much  disappointment  is  ex- 
perienced by  many  who  had  anticipated 
a  pleasurable  glimpse  of  this  type  of 
early-day  development.  For  one  can 
hardly  realize,  when  standing  on  the 
wide,  bustling  streets  of  San  Francisco, 
or  among  the  grain  fields  and  fruit 
orchards  of  the  thriving  rural  districts, 
that  away  beyond  all  this,  men  seek 
their  daily  bread  amidst  surroundings 
as  thrillingly  desolate  and  isolated  from 
the  ordinary  conveniences  of  civiliza- 
tion as  though  they  were  in  the  interior 
of  a  region  never  before  trod  by  civil- 
ized being. 

But  such  is  the  fact;  and  a  true  idea 
of  this  rough  existence  with  all  its  at- 
tending delights,  and  dangers,  and  dis- 
comforts can  be  had  only  by  those  that 
have  experienced  the  life.  The  imag- 
ination can  but  faintly  depict  the  de- 
tails and  incidents  that  go  to  make  up 
the  living  reality.  Like  everything 
else,  it  is  a  picture  of  bright  color  and 
gloomy  shade.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to 
camp  life,  even  though  they  may  be 
silently  enduring  more  actual  hardship 
at  the  feet  of  civilization. 

But  there  are  also  many  who  find  a 
pleasing  fascination  in  the  wild  freedom 
of  this  untrammeled  existence.  It  is  a 
delight  to  see   the  undisturbed    beauty 


of  nature  in  every  tree,  and  rock,  and 
mountain-side  in  the  landscape  that 
stretches  before  the  rude  camp  on  the 
bank  of  some  verdure-skirted  stream. 
To  such  happy  adaptable  mortals,  every 
day  is  a  living  romance.  But  few  are 
there  for  pleasure  alone ;  necessity  de- 
mands that  they  work,  too,  only  they 
choose  a  larger  workshop, —  one  with- 
out doors  and  windows,  and  with  only 
the  one  roof  that  covers  all  earth. 

The  present  article  treats  of  but  one 
of  the  many  vocations  of  the  frontiers- 
man,—  that  of  coyote  hunting. 

It  will  be  a  happy  consolation  to 
many  a  man,  who  would  otherwise  in 
all  probability  tramp  the  city  streets 
vvorkless,  hungry,  and  despondent,  to 
know  that  he  can  shoulder  his  gun,  and 
provided  with  a  few  other  necessaries, 
make  for  the  mountains  or  outlying 
country  and  pass  the  winter  months  in 
an  honorable  and  lucrative  manner. 
By  an  enactment  of  the.,  last  Legisla- 
ture of  this  State,  the  rescinding  of  all 
county  bounties  on  coyote  scalps  was 
made  up  for  by  a  State  bounty  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  five  dollars  per  scalp. 
It  had  before  been  the  custom  of  the 
various  county  boards  to  pay  a  local 
bounty  for  the  destruction  of  these 
pests.  The  reward  varied  with  almost 
every  county  and  consequently  led  to 
many  annoying  impositions.  Scalps 
were  shipped  from  county  to  county 
according  to  where  they  would  bring 
the  highest  compensation.  But  these 
grievances  have  now  been  made  impos- 
sible, as  long  as  the  above-mentioned 
law  remains  in  vogue. 

The  coyote,  or  prairie  wolf,  is  an 
animal  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
dog,  about  thirty-five  to  forty  inches 
in  length,  and  of  a  dull  gray  color.  It 
has  the  muzzle  of  a  fox  and  the  tail  and 
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feet  of  a  wolf,  and  is  covered  with 
coarse  shaggy  hair.  It  is  fleet  of  foot, 
sagacious,  and  unfailing  of  scent. 

In  order  to  make  a  success  at  coyote 
hunting  it  is  primarily  essential  to  un- 
derstand somewhat  the  tactics  of  these 
wily  dogs  of  the  plains  and  mountains. 
They  are  cunning, —  almost  as  a  fox, — 
and  beyond  a  doubt  that  is  their  lead- 
ing trait.  The  same  subtle  power  must 
therefore  be  brought  into  play  by  their 
would-be  exterminators.  A  case  has 
been  known  where  two  of  a  band  of  sev- 
eral would  make  their  presence  known 
at  the  front  of  a  farm  house,  and  while 
they  were  thus  diverting  attention  to 
themselves  the  remainder  were  playing 
havoc  amongst  the  pens  in  the  rear. 

Coyotes  as  a  rule  act  in  unison,  four, 
six,  and  sometimes  a  dozen  of  them; 
and  what  is  also  of  great  importance, 
they  know  a  man.  That  is,  they  know 
the  scent  of  a  man,  and  shrewdly  avoid 
anything  that  has  the  suspicion  of  a 
trap. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  coyote  to 
sleep  by  day  and  prowl  the  country  in 
search  of  sustenance  by  night.  But  it 
is  very  mueh  like  the  human  being  in 
this  respect  and  holds  itself  in  conform- 
ity to  no  strict  code  of  rules.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  follows 
the  dictates  of  its  stomach  to  a  consid- 
erable extent. 

To  track  these  creatures  to  their  lair 
is  next  to  an  impossibility.  They  live 
in  holes,  in  rocks,  and  under  trees,  and 
they  are  careful  not  to  return  when  fol- 
lowed. The  most  feasible  method  of 
destroying  them  with  the  gun  is  to  lie  in 
wait  and  catch  them  on  the  prome- 
nade. 

In  selecting  a  route  for  its  evening 
stroll  the  coyote  shows  an  intelligent 
partiality  to  that  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  that  lies  near  to  where  eggs  are 
laid.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  fastid- 
ious animal,  and  bestows  equally  alarm- 
ing attention  on  all  kinds  of  such  prop- 
erty of  the  cattleman  and  other  ranch- 
ers as  has  the  misfortune  to  be  animate. 
Vol.  xix. — 15. 


A  well  stocked  barnyard,  without  the 
usual  accompanying  rattle  of  chains  and 
fretful  growls,  or  an  unprotected  flock 
quietly  resting  on  the  hillside,  is  the 
coyote's  day-dream  and  night-hunt. 
But  for  our  ragged-haired  friend  it  is 
fast  becoming  a  Utopian  dream.  The 
State  is  up  in  arms  once  and  forever  to 
rid  the  country  of  this  modern  plague. 
The  sentiment  of  the  California  farmer 
toward  the  thieving  coyote  is  bitter,  in- 
expressibly and  relentlessly  bitter. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  proverbial  cat, 
there  are  more  ways  of  exterminating 
the  coyote  than  one.  The  gun  is  a  slow 
and  tedious  process.  Poison  answers 
the  purpose  much  better,  and  brings 
fourfold  the  results. 

The  method  of  using  poison  requires 
extreme  caution  throughout.  First  of 
all,  you  need  one  or  two  pounds  of 
strychnine,  and  also  some  kind  of  fresh 
meat  with  which  to  bait  it.  Game  may 
answer  the  purpose ;  but  beef  liver  is 
above  all  others  preferable,  as  being  the 
most  seductive  and  also  the  safest  *to 
handle  in  preparation.  When  near  a 
settlement  of  any  kind,  or  wherever 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  the  hide  of  a 
newly  slaughtered  cow  or  sheep  is  to  be 
secured  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
"  drag."  In  fact  the  fresh  hide  of  some 
kind  of  an  animal  sufficiently  large  for 
the  purpose  is  indispensable  to  this 
method  of  destruction,  whatever  loca- 
tion you  may  be  in. 

To  form  a  "  drag "  is  very  simple 
when  you  have  the  requisites  and  know 
just  how  to  go  about  it.  A  spot  is  se- 
lected some  quarter-  of  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  camp,  to  which  place  you 
carry  the  hide,  and  there  start  to  drag 
it  slowly  over  the  ground,  With  the 
flesh  side  down,  in  a  circle.  If  you 
have  a  horse  or  burro  this  is  no  very 
difficult  task,  and  you  may  without 
much  exertion  continue  the  circle 
around  your  camp,  always  taking  care 
to  remain  a  fair  distance  from  it  as  the 
suspicious  nature  of  the  coyote  will  not 
permit   it    to   venture    very   close   to  a 
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new  camp  unless  in  cases  of  extreme 
hunger. 

But  it  is  advisable  to  complete  your 
work  as  you  go  along,  so  having  started 
the  "drag"  you  proceed  to  cut  up  the 
liver  or  other  bait  into  small  pieces  of 
about  one  or  two  inches  square,  taking 
the  precaution  to  handle  it  with  the 
fingers  as  little  as  possible.  Now 
comes  the  art  of  the  whole  business. 
Neatly  to  make  a  short,  deep  incision 
in  one  side  of  the  square  chunk  of 
meat,  press  the  slit  open  as  you  hold  it 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  pour 
in  a  few  grains  of  strychnine,  close  the 
cut  sides  together  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  pin  them  together  by  means  of  a 
twig  or  whittled  skewer  long  enough  to 
allow  the  pointed  end  to  be  thrust  into 
the  ground,  and  thus  leave  the  bait 
lifted  on  the  end  of  the  skewer,  two  or 
three  inches  from  the  ground, — is  con- 
sidered a  trick  worth  knowing. 

There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  after 
th.3  first  experiment.  The  main  thing 
is  to  see  that  the  strychnine  is  not,  by 
the  breath  or  through  a  bruise  or  a 
scratch,  taken  into  one's  own  system. 
For  this  reason  crystallized  strychnine 
is  safer  than  powdered.  The  great 
beauty  of  a  liver  bait  is  likewise  here 
shown,  as  its  peculiar  adhesive  proper- 
ties enable  the  aperture  to  be  more 
tightly  closed  than  in  the  case  of  other 
material. 

The  bait  thus  properly  arranged 
must  be  placed  along  the  route  of  the 
"  drag  "  at  intervals  of  every  few  dozen 
yards,  or  according  to  the  prospective 
size  of  the  circle.  It  is  sometimes  a 
wise  provision  to  have  a  small  fire,  and 
slightly  to  cook  the  bait  after  it  is  ar- 
ranged on  the  stick,  so  as  to  destroy 
any  scent  of  human  flesh  that  may  be 
upon  it  from  handling.  But  this  is  only 
necessary  when  your  field  of  action  lies 
near  to  a  well  settled  country  where 
the  wary  coyote  has  learned  by  many 
a  sad  lesson  to  be  cautious  of  anything 
that  bears  on  it  the  touch  of  his  equally 
shrewd  enemy,  man. 


The  philosophy  of  all  this  is  very 
simple  and  natural.  The  coyote,  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  human  abodes  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  something  astray, 
scents  the  "  drag,"  and  ere  long  he  is 
chasing  that  phantom  supper  round  the 
circle,  when  in  the  course  of  our  inten- 
tion he  comes  across  the  bait,  and  with- 
out any  reverential  pause  to  thank  his 
good  luck,  gobbles  it.  Not  more  than 
another  hundred  yards  are  got  over  be- 
fore that  coyote  is  a  very  sick  animal, 
with  something  as  near  approaching  to 
a  fit  as  anything  ever  looked.  After 
slightly  recovering  and  crawling  an- 
other few  yards  he  is  seized  with  the 
second  and  fatal  spasm,  and  is  pretty 
sure  to  die  right  there  and  then. 

Ten  to  one  he  is  not  alone  in  that 
feast  of  folly,  there  being  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  more  as  indiscreet.  It  is  prob- 
able that  several  different  packs  of  coy- 
otes will  run  over  that  "drag"  during 
the  self-same  night,  and  should  they 
still  find  bait  or  attempt  to  devour  their 
dead  companions,  there  will  be  the 
same  dismal  results.  The  country 
round  camp  will  be  spotted  next  morn- 
ing with  disappointed  and  defunct  coy- 
otes, but  this  will  only  bring  a  heartless 
smile  of  satisfaction  to  your  face  as  you 
figure  up  how  many  dollars  that  means, 
at  five  for  each  scalp. 

The  law  requires  attached  to  the 
scalp  the  ears  and  nose  of  the  destroyed 
coyote.  The  rest  of  the  skin  it  is  not 
necessary  to  preserve  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  bounty,  but  they  can  be 
saved  until  there  are  enough  and  then 
shipped  East  or  to  almost  any  fur  dealer, 
where  they  will  realize  all  the  way  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  each. 

There  is  little  or  no  danger  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  any  ferociousness  on  the 
the  part  of  the  coyotes,  as  they  but  very 
seldom  voluntarily  attack  a  human  be- 
ing. The  great  risk  is  from  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  hunter  himself. 
Extreme  precaution  is  necessary  in 
handling  the  carcass,  as  every  drop  of 
blood  from  it  is  in  a  way  poisoned.     In 
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the  event  of  bruised  or  scratched  hands, 
a  pair  of  rough  gloves  are  efficient  safe- 
guard. 

Other  good  ways  may  in  future  be 
devised  whereby  to  lure  the  coyote  to 
the  fatal  bait  without  the  aid  of  the 
rather  cumbersome  and  not  always  con- 
venient hide  drag.  A  little  close  ob- 
servation and  experiment  may  result  in  a 
more  simple  and  equally  potent  method. 

For  instance  : — Some  years  ago  dur- 
ing a  few  months  sojourn  in  the  back 
country  of  the  southern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia it  came  within  my  notice  that  the 
odor  of  fried  onions  possesses  remark- 
able attraction  for  the  coyote.  Whether 
there  is  a  natural  and  scientific  reason 
behind  this,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
a  strange  coincidence,  I  cannot  say,  but 
sure  enough  it  happened  that  every 
night  our  party  cooked  onions  with  sup- 
per we  were  bored  the  night  long  with 
the  weird,  dismal  howl  of  numerous 
herds  of  coyotes  that  flocked  around 
from  every  direction.  The  suggestion 
is  certainly  worthy  of  further  experi- 
ment. 

The  scalps  secured,  the  next  thing 
is  to  know  something  regarding  their 
proper  disposition.  The  law  prescribes 
that  the  slayer  of  the  coyote  go  before 
any  person  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  and  present  the  scalp  and  sub- 
scribe  to  an  affidavit  showing  the  time 


and  place  such  animal  was  killed,  which 
scalp  and  affidavit  may  be  deposited 
with  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors of  the  county  in  which  such  coyote 
was  taken.  A  certificate,  showing  the 
number  of  coyotes  killed  and  amount 
due  on  them  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  scalp 
is  then  given  to  the  exterminator,  which 
certificate  may  be  sent  to  the  State 
Comptroller  for  payment.  No  scalp  is 
entitled  to  redemption  if  not  taken  from 
a  coyote  killed  within  the  boundaries  of 
this  State  and  by  the  person  presenting 
it;  and  the  law  also  prescribes  that  the 
scalp  be  presented  within  three  months 
after  the  date  of  capture. 

After  the  necessary  documents  rep- 
resenting them  have  been  issued,  the 
scalps  are  burned  ;  for  while  the  law 
knows  nothing  of  the  beautiful  theories 
of  transmigration  or  re-incarnation,  still 
it  knows,  probably  by  hard  experience, 
that  unless  the  evidence  be  transmuted 
into  absolute  unrecognizability,  these 
defunct  coyotes  have  a  disagreeable 
knack  of  resurrecting  themselves  and 
sending  in  their  scalps  for  second  pay- 
ment. 

Of  course  California  does  wrong  in 
thus  anticipating  even  the  possibility  of 
chicanery  on  the  part  of  her  citizens 
and  officials  in  high  places ;  but  then 
the  law  is  everywhere  unpleasantly 
skeptical  and  suspicious. 

C.  B.   Sedgwick. 
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A   MIDNIGHT   TRYST. 


"  THERE  is  your  new  home.  I  wish 
I  could  tell  you  that  it  is  less  cheerless 
within  than  its  exterior  would  seem  to 
indicate,  but  I  cannot." 

With  such  an  introduction,  it  is 
scarcely  strange  that  the  old  house 
loomed  up  before  me  in  the  gray  twi- 
light like  the  grim  shadow  of  some  im- 
pending fate.  My  heart,  already  down, 
sank  a  few  degress  lower;  but  I  said 
nothing;  I  only  scanned  the  weird- 
looking  old  place  that  was  probably  to 
be  my  home  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come.  It  was  a  rambling  structure, 
built  of  rough  gray  stone,  nestling  close 
under  a  beetling  cliff  that  towered  above 
it,  a  dark  and  awe-inspiring  background. 
The  house  would  have  been  a  unique 
study  for  a  modern  architect;  it  had 
evidently  been  erected  in  install- 
ments without  any  preconceived  plan, 
and  wings,  additions,  and  brusque  look- 
ing gables,  cropped  out  in  the  most  un- 
expected places. 

There  was  no  denying  that  it  was  a 
picturesque  old  pile,  yet  lonely  beyond 
expression.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  contract  to  furnish  an  isolated 
spot  for  its  site.  It  stood  on  the  shore 
of  a  little  bay  or  inlet  on  the  south- 
western coast  Of  California.  The  beau- 
tiful little  sheet  of  water,  with  a  rocky 
islet  in  its  center,  lay  like  a  silver  horse- 
shoe within  the  rugged,  precipitous 
shore  that  circled  about  and  almost  sur- 
rounded it,  and  the  only  available  build- 
ing place  within  the  semi-circle  was  at 
one  side,  where  the  shore  sloped  gently 
from  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  the  water's 
edge.  This  slope,  which  could  have 
been  made  into  the  loveliest  lawn  im- 
aginable, was  defaced  with  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  fruit  orchard,  whose 
jdecrepit  trees,  covered  with  scale  and 
moss  and  half  smothered  in  a  growth  of 
.suckers  and   weeds,   looked    like  a  bat- 


talion of  skeletons  risen  in  piteous  re- 
volt from  some  neglected  graveyard, 
and  added  tenfold  to  the  dreariness  of 
the  scene. 

I  looked  back  along  the  solitary, 
half  obliterated  wagon  road  by  which 
we  had  come,  skirting  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  and  a  shiver  of  indefinable  dread 
ran  over  me  as  I  put  into  words  the 
question  in  my  mind. 

"  Is  this  road  the  only  outlet  from 
here  to  the  valley  beyond  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  only  outlet  for  a  conveyance," 
answered  my  companion,  "  but  there  is 
a  footpath  over  the  cliff  that  cuts  off 
three  fourths  of  the  distance." 

"And  Mrs.  Castro  lives  alone  in  such 
a  place  as  this  ?  " 

"Yes;  at  least,  she  has  until  quite 
lately.  In  fact,  you  will  find  her  alone 
now,  I  think.  For  several  years  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  lived  all 
alone,  from  choice;  but  of  late  her 
health  has  been  failing  rapidly,  and  she 
has  tried  at  various  times  to  find  some 
one  to  stay  with  her.  Thus  far  she  has 
not  succeeded,  and  —  pardon  me  —  if 
she  ever  does  find  any  one  willing  to 
remain  with  her,  it  will  be  either  an 
utterly  homeless  and  friendless  waif,  or 
else  a  very  brave  little  woman." 

His  quizzical  glance  as  he  said  that 
almost  called  a  smile  to  my  trembling 
lips. 

"  You  certainly  cannot  place  me  in 
the  latter  category,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  am 
not  a  bit  brave." 

"  No,  I  should  think  not,"  he  agreed, 
with  conviction.  "  We  do  not  look  for 
bravery  in  miniature  editions." 

"  But  I  am  poor  and  friendless  enough 
to  make  me  glad  to  find  almost  any 
kind  of  a  home,"  I  added. 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  door, 
and  he  was  helping  me  to  alight.  What 
a  big,  grand  looking  specimen  of  man- 
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hood  he  was,  and  how  easily  he  lifted 
me  to  the  ground.  But  he  paused  sud- 
denly at  my  last  words,  and  looked 
into  my  eyes.  A  wave  of  feeling  had 
swept  across  his  fine,  rugged  face, 
breaking  it  into  the  softest,  sweetest  ex- 
pression imaginable. 

"  Poor  and  friendless,"  he  repeated 
after  me.  "  I  too  have  known  what  it 
is  to  be  poor  and  friendless,  so  there  is 
a  bond  of  sympathy  between  us.  Re- 
member my  name,  Robert  LaRocque, 
and  when  you  need  a  friend — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  opening 
of  the  house  door.  Turning,  I  beheld 
a  tall,  white-haired  old  lady  standing  in 
the  veranda.  Advancing  with  me,  my 
companion  said : — 

'.'  Aunt  Mary,  this  is  Miss  Arbuckle, 
the  young  lady  you  are  expecting  from 
San  Luis  Obispo.  The  man  you  sent 
to  meet  her  at  the  station  drank  so 
freely  he  was  scarcely  in  a  condition  to 
be  trusted  with  the  care  of  a  lady,  so  I 
came  instead." 

Mrs.  Castro  thanked  him  very  briefly 
and  coldly,  which  prompted  me  to  put 
more  warmth  in  my  thanks  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done.  I  thought 
it  odd  that  she  should  allow  any  gentle- 
man who  had  done  her  a  service,  much 
less  her  own  nephew,  to  depart  without 
an  invitation  to  enter  her  house.  Mr. 
LaRocque  probably  noticed  my  surprise 
and  perplexity,  for  the  smile  he  gave 
me  as  he  lifted  his  hat  and  turned 
away,  spoke  volumes. 

I  would  fain  have  turned  to  watch 
his  departure,  for  his  unexpected  kind 
words  had  left  a  warm  spot  glowing  in 
my  desolate  heart,  but  the  keen  old 
eyes  of  my  emplpyer  were  upon  me,  as 
she  abruptly  bade  me  enter.  I  followed 
her  into  a  large,  low-ceiled  apartment, 
with  old-fashioned  furnishings,  and  a 
huge  stone  fireplace  at  one  side,  in 
which  crackled  a  bright  little  fire ;  for 
although  the  season  was  June,  well  ad- 
vanced, the  breeze- blowing  in  from  «the 
sea  was  growing  chill  as  twilight  deep- 
ened. 


Greatly  to  my  astonishment,  I  had 
barely  crossed  the  threshold  when  Mrs. 
Castro  turned,  grasped  both  my  hands, 
and  demanded, — 

"  What  was  he  saying  about  me 
when  I  opened  the  door?" 

I  was  so  taken  aback  by  the  oddity 
of  the  question  and  her  manner  that  for 
an  instant  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  say ; 
then  I  answered, — 

"  He  was  not  speaking  of  you  at  all 
just  then ;  he  was  only  telling  me  his 
own  name." 

She  scrutinized  my  face  for  a  moment 
keenly. 

•'  I  believe  that  is  the  truth,"  she 
said  slowly,  "but  if  he  was  only  telling 
you  his  name  he  was  very  impressive 
about  it." 

The  latter  charge  was  undeniably 
true,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  answer 
it.  She  dropped  my  hands  as  suddenly 
as  she  had  taken  them,  and  lifting  a 
lamp  from  a  table,  requested  me  to  fol- 
low her.  We  passed  from  the  room 
into  a  wide,  low  corridor,  lined  on 
either  side  with  doors,  all  closed,  and 
with  branching  passages  that  reverber- 
ated with  hollow  echoes  of  our  footsteps 
as  we  advanced.  To  me  that  corridor 
seemed  to  have  no  end,  for  when  we 
finally  came  to  what  seemed  to  be  the 
end  of  it,  I  found  it  was  only  a  turn  at 
right  angles,  and  there  it  still  stretched, 
dim  and  shadowy,  as  far  ahead  of  me 
as  I  could  discern.  But  right  in  the 
elbow  of  the  angle  my  conductor  paused 
and  flung  open  a  door. 

"  This  is  your  room,"  she  said,  going 
in  and  putting  the  lamp  down  on  a 
table.  Then,  transfixing  me  once  more 
with  her  keen  eyes,  she  added,  "  Now 
you  are  wondering  why  I  have  brought 
you  past  so  many  rooms  to  this  one." 

I  admitted  that  she  had  correctly 
divined  my  thought,  and  she  laughed,  a 
shrill  chuckle  that  echoed  in  the  corridor 
outside  and  set  my  nerves  on  edge. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  wonder  and 
speculate  about  everything  you  do  not 
understand  in   this  house,  you  will  soon 
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be  daft,"  she  said,  "  but  in  this  instance 
it  suits  me  to  explain.  I  give  you  this 
room  because  it  is  next  my  room,  and 
I  want  you  near  me.  See,  that  door 
connects  us,  and  here  is  a  bell  over 
your  bed  by  which  I  can  summon  you 
at  any  time  of  night,  if  one  of  my  spells 
comes  on." 

"Spells?"  I  echoed  inquiringly. 
Again   she   gave  me  a  piercing  glance. 

"  Did  n  't  he  tell  you  about  my  spells  ?  " 
she  demanded. 

"  If  you  refer  to  Mr.  LaRocquc,  no, 
he  did  not,"   I  answered  briefly. 

"  Humph!  then  he  has  more  sense 
than  I  gave  him  credit  for,"  was  her 
comment. 

"Do  you  have  'spells'?"  I  asked, 
pronouncing  the  mysterious  word  with 
a  slight  tremor  of  voice  I  could  not 
quite  control. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  laconically. 
"  But  we  will  talk  of  that  later.  Make 
ready  for  tea  now;  I  will  await  you  in 
the  living  room." 

She  left  me  and  went  out  to  traverse 
that  long  corridor  without  a  light.  I 
shivered,  from  sheer  sympathy;  then 
closed  my  door  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine my  room.  A  few  minutes  later, 
having  arranged  my  simple  toilet,  I 
went  out,  lamp  in  hand,  and  scampered 
down  the  corridor  to  the  door  of  the 
living  room,  which  I  found  slightly 
ajar,  with  my  employer's  withered  old 
face  and  glistening  eyes  showing  in  the 
aperture. 

"Are  you  a  coward?"  she  asked,  in 
a  tone  that  suggested  a  sneer. 

"I  —  I — am  afraid  I  am  not  very 
brave,"  I  faltered,  "but  I  will  try  not 
to  be  so  timid  when  I  have  had  time 
to  get  a  little  acquainted  with  this  odd, 
rambling  old  house." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  a  coward,"  she 
said.  "  You  have  not  seen  a  third  of 
the  house  yet,  and  there  may  be  times 
when  you  will  have  to  go  to  its  remot- 
est corner,  alone,  at  dead  of  night." 

That  sounded  cheerful,  and  had  a 
fine  effect  on  my  already  shaken  nerves. 


I  said  nothing,  but  followed  her  along 
another  corridor,  evidently  a  twin  to 
the  first,  until  we  arrived  at  the  sup- 
per room,  another  spacious,  low-ceiled 
apartment,  opening  off  the  kitchen. 
Here  a  small  table  was  spread,  if  not 
abundantly,  at  least  with  a  sufficiency  of 
wholesome,  palatable  food. 

"  I  believe  I  understood  from  your 
letter  that  you  are  not  an  experienced 
cook,"  remarked  Mrs.  Castro,  as  we 
seated  ourselves. 

I  replied  that  I  never  had  done  any 
cooking,  but  would  be  willing  to  learn, 
if  she  cared  to  teach  me. 

"  As  a  general  thing  I  shall  not  re- 
quire your  help  in  the  kitchen,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  shall  give  you  the  care  of 
the  rooms;  but  you  must  at  least  learn 
how  to  make  bread,  tea,  and  coffee,  as 
there  may  be  times  occasionally  when 
you  will  have  to  prepare  your  own 
meals." 

When  we  had  finished  our  repast 
she  again  took  up  the  lamp,  and  led  the 
way  from  the  room. 

"  I  know  you  are  tired,"  she  said, 
"  but  there  is  something  I  must  show 
you  and  explain  to  you  tonight;  to- 
morrow may  be  too  late." 

Again  we  traversed  the  two  long 
corridors,  but  this  time  we  did  not 
pause  at  my  chamber  door;  my  guide 
passed  on  around  the  angle,  and  I  fol- 
lowed closely,  afraid  to  loiter  a  moment 
in  the  shadows  that  lurked  behind. 
Presently  our  way  was  barred  by  a 
heavy  wooden  door,  but  Mrs.  Castro 
produced  a  key,  unlocked  it,  and  we 
passed  through  into  a  large,  square,  un- 
furnished apartment,  of  very  primitive 
finish,  the  rough  stone  walls  being  un- 
plastered,  and  showing  merely  dim 
traces  of  having  been  at  some  remote 
period  treated  to  a  coat  of  whitewash. 

"  Now  we  are  in  the  old  north  wing," 
said  my  companion  in  the  peculiar 
hushed  tone  that  we  instinctively  use 
in 'a  death  chamber.  "  It  was  built  by 
some  Spanish  ancestors  of  my  husband, 
away  back  in  the  forties,"  she  went  on. 
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"  It  is  so  old,  and  so  many  have  lived 
and  died  within  its  walls  that  I  can  al- 
ways hear  whispers  and  footsteps  when 
I  come  here  alone.  But  your  presence 
breaks  the  spell ;  I  hear  nothing  now; 
do  you  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  but  glanced  fear- 
fully behind  me.  The  old  lady  gave 
me  a  half  scornful  glance  and  went  on 
in  silence,  passing  from  room  to  room, 
all  of  which  were  empty,-  dusty  and 
musty  with  age  and  long  disuse.  At 
length  we  emerged  into  a  hallway  and 
approached  a  rude  staircase,  which  we 
ascended,  to  find  ourselves  in  an  attic 
corridor  close  under  the  roof. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  a  high, 
narrow  slit  of  a  window,  through  which 
I  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  stars  in  a 
blue  sky.  They  twinkled  reassuringly, 
like  the  pleasant  eyes  of  old  friends, 
but  my  guide  gave  me  no  time  to  con- 
template them.  The  corridor,  like  those 
down  stairs,  seemed  interminable;  but 
it  did  end  at  last  in  a  wall,  in  which 
there  was  a  window  reaching  almost  to 
the  floor.  Mrs.  Castro  set  the  lamp 
down  on  an  old  chest,  undid  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  window  and  swung  it  open. 
A  whiff  of  night  breeze  came  in,  and  I 
knew  that  just  beyond  that  window  lay 
the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  outside 
world.  But  the  aperture  looked  un- 
fathomably  black  and  forbidding  until 
Mrs.  Castro  held  out  the  lamp  and  bade 
me  look  outside.  I  obeyed,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  the  bristling  wall  of 
the  cliff  towering  skyward,  only  a  few 
feet  away  from  the  window.  Then  she 
called  my  attention  to  a  narrow  foot- 
path cut  in  the  solid  rock,  starting  just 
beneath  the  window  and  winding  away 
around  a  crag,  to  the  left. 

"  That  trail  leads  upward  and  over 
the  cliff,"  she  explained.  "  It  was 
made  many  years  ago,  when  this  part 
of  the  house  was  first  built.  In  those 
days  it  was  used  as  a  secret  outlet  to 
the  valley,  during  the  early  territorial 
\  troubles;  and  later,  it  served  as  a  con- 
venient  short   cut    for    the   laborers   in 


passing  to  and  from  the  vineyards  and 
orange  groves   in  the   valley.     But  the 
estate  gradually   dwindled    away   until 
when  it  came  to  my  husband  there  was 
but  one  small  vineyard  left,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  tend    that   himself,  with  the 
help  of  only  one  man.     He  made   it  a 
rule  never  to  leave  the  vineyard  alone, 
day  or  night,  and  stayed    there  himself 
every    night    until    midnight,  at   which 
hour  he  would    put  the    man    on  watch 
and   come    home    across    the    cliff    by 
this    path.     The    window    was    always 
kept   locked,  and  for    twenty    years   it 
was  my  nightly   task  to   come    here  at 
midnight    and     admit      my      husband. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  and 
entering    the      house     from     the     cliff. 
Think  of  it!      For  twenty   years,  every 
night,  regularly   as   clockwork,  sick    or 
well,  I  never  failed   to  be  here  when  he 
tapped  for  admittance.      Well,  when  he 
was  lying  on  his  deathbed  he  called  me 
one  day  and   said:     '  Mary,  I  am  going 
to   die ;   but   I    shall    not    leave  you ;   I 
shall   watch    over    you   and   guard   the 
vineyard.       I    shall    come     adross    the 
cliff  every  night  just  the  same,  and  you 
must    be    at    the    window,    dear;     you 
must  not  fail  me,  for   though  invisible 
to  you,  I  shall  always  be  there.' 

"  I  promised  him  ;  and  ten  minutes 
later  he  was  dead.  They  tried  to  per- 
suade me  afterward  that  he  had  been 
delirious  when  he  asked  that  of  me.  I 
knew  better.  He  has  been  dead  seven 
years  now,  and  never  a  night  have  I 
failed  him  yet.  But  of  late,  since  my 
spells  have  grown  worse  and  more  fre- 
quent, I  am  haunted  with  the  fear  that 
some  night  one  of  them  will  come  on 
near  midnight,  and  keep  me  from  com- 
ing here.  That  is  why  I  dare  not  stay 
alone  any  longer.  I-  must  have  some 
one  to  come  here  in  case  it  ever  happens 
that  I  cannot   perform  the  sacred  duty. 

"  Now  you  understand  why  I  have 
brought  you  here  and  told  you  all  this. 
Put  your  hands  in  mine,  look  into  my 
eyes,  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  trust  you." 

For  what  seemed   to  me  a  long  min- 
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ute  she  held  my  shaking  hand  and  gazed, 
not  into  my  eyes,  but  straight  through 
them,  d.ovvn  into  my  very  soul.  Then 
she  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  and 
released  me. 

"  You  will  do,"  she  said.  "  You  are  a 
foolish,  timid  little  creature,  but  I  be- 
lieve you  would  not  betray  a  trust. 
Now  examine  the  window  lock,  to  be 
sure  that  you  understand  it,  and  mark 
well  the  rooms  and  passages  as  we  re- 
turn, so  you  will  have  no  trouble  when 
the  moment  comes." 

She  locked  the  window,  took  up  the 
lamp,  and  we  began  to  retrace  our  steps. 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  walking  in  my  sleep, 
held  by  some  horrible  nightmare,  and 
longing  to  awaken.  But  not  even  when 
I  was  at  last  alone  and  covered  up 
snugly  in  a  comfortable  bed,  could  I 
throw  off  the  spell  of  horror  that  held  me, 
or  arrange  my  thoughts  rationally  and 
connectedly.  I  tried  to  think  what  I 
should  do,  and  to  decide  whether  or  not 
I  could  remain  in  so  uncanny  a  place  as 
that  old  house  seemed  to  be.  But  at 
length,  worn  out  physically  and  men- 
tally by  the  trials  and  excitements  of 
the  day,  I  gave  up  the  problem  and 
sobbed  myself  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Some  hours  later  I  awoke  suddenly 
with  a  distinct  impression  that  some 
sound,  like  the  closing  of  a  door,  or  the 
moving  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  had 
aroused  me.  I  lifted  my  head  from  my 
pillow  and  listened  intently,  The  sound 
was  not  repeated,  but  I  heard  muffled 
footsteps  in  the  corridor.  They  passed 
my  door  and  went  on  toward  the  old 
wing.  I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  ran 
into  Mrs.  Castro's  apartment.  A  lamp 
burned  dimly  on  the  stand,  and  one 
comprehensive  glance  showed  me  that 
she  was  not  in  the  bed  nor  the  room.  My 
first  thought  then  was  that  she  too  had 
heard  the  footsteps,  and  had  gone  out 
to  investigate,  and  I  was  trying  to  nerve 
myself  to  follow  her  when  the  sonorous 
tones  of  an  old  clock  in  the  corridor 
rang  out  in  the  stillness*.  Involuntarily 
I  counted  the  strokes, —  one,  two,  three, 


four,  and  on  up  to  twelve.  Midnight! 
All  at  once  it  flashed  upon  me  that  the 
footsteps  I  had  heard  were  those  of  the 
strange  old  woman  herself,  going  to 
keep  her  midnight  tryst  with  her  dead 
husband.  Ugh!  A  shiver  convulsed 
me,  and  I  darted  back  into  my  own 
room,  leaped  into  bed,  and  drew  the 
covers  up  over  my  head;  then  lay  still, 
trembling  and  listening,  till  I  heard  the 
soft,  cautious  steps  returning.  They 
paused  an  instant  at  my  door,  and  I 
knew  she  was  listening  to  learn  if  I  had 
been  disturbed;  but  I  kept  still,  and  she 
passed  on  and  entered  her  own  apart- 
ment. Soon  all  was  silent  again,  save 
for  the  beating  of  my  own  heart,  as  I 
lay  there  and  reflected  upon  my  strange 
position, —  alone  in  an  isolated  country 
house  with  a  semi-lunatic!  I  thought 
of  the  "spells  "  she  had  spoken  of,  and 
wondered  why  she  had  not  alluded  to 
them  in  the  letter  that  engaged  my  ser- 
vices. 

Should  I  leave  on  the  morrow  and  go 
back  to  the  old  toilsome  life  behind  the 
counter  in  a  city  shop?  Too  well  I 
knew  that  if  I  did,  my  already  weakened 
health  would  soon  break  down  utterly. 
I  had  hoped  for  so  much  from  this  change 
to  a  quiet  country  home,  and  now  my 
hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 
"  Truly,"  I  thought,  "it  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  be  an  orphan  girl  and  friend- 
less in  this  world." 

Friendless?  That  word  recalled  a 
thought  of  Robert  La  Rocque,  and 
again  I  heard  his  voice,  with  its  under- 
tone of  compassion  and  tenderness : 
"  I  too  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  poor 
and  friendless,  so  there  is  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  us." 

How  drearily  long  it  seemed  since 
there  had  been  a  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween me  and  any  other  human  being  ; 
not  since  the  grave  had  closed  above 
my  mother.  And  now  —  should  I  ever 
see  Robert  La  Rocque  again,  I  won- 
dered. Possibly  not,  as  some  estrange- 
ment seemed  to  exist  between  him  and 
his  aunt,  and  he  apparently  did  not  visit 
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at  the  old  house.  But  the  memory  of 
his  noble  face  and  sympathic  words 
would  never  leave  me.  Even  now  it 
was  soothing  my  disordered  nerves,  and 
beneath  its  influence  I  once  more  fell 
asleep. 

When  I  again  awoke  the  light  of 
day  was  creeping  in  at  the  unwary 
edges  of  my  window  curtains,  and  as  I 
drew  up  the  shades  I  saw  the  little  bay 
and  the  surrounding  heights  bathed  in 
a  glow  of  morning  sunlight.  It  was  a 
scene  to  gladden  the  heart  of  an  artist, 
and  for  a  moment  I  tried  to  lose  myself 
in  it  —  to  forget  where  I  was  and  all 
the  disquieting  experiences  of  the  pre- 
vious night.  There  is  something  bra- 
cing and  reassuring  in  the  face  of 
Nature  bathed  in  sunlit  water  and 
sparkling  with  smiles.  Feeling  com- 
forted and  strengthened  in  some  inde- 
finable way,  I  dressed  and  went  out  of 
my  room,  resolved  that  I  would  at 
least  stay  a  few  days  and  see  how 
things  turned  out. 

Even  the  long,  gloomy  corridor  was 
not  so  very  ghostly  now,  though  there 
were  still  too  many  lurking  shadows, 
and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  like 
the  grim,  unsocial  look  of  the  many 
closed  doors.  I  made  my  way  at  once 
to  the  breakfast  room,  where  I  found 
Mrs.  Castro  awaiting  me.  The  mo- 
ment I  came  into  her  presence  I  felt 
the  chill  and  oppression  of  the  night 
returning  upon  me.  I  could  not  ac- 
count for  it.  The  sun  was  still  shining, 
the  birds  singing  ;  what  had  gone  with 
my  cheerfulness  so  suddenly  ?  I  did 
not  realize  then,  as  I  have  since,  that  it 
was  simply  the  influence  of  a  morbid, 
superstitious  spirit  over  a  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  nature. 

After  a  silent  meal  my  odd  employer 
suddenly  waxed  sociable,  and  showed 
me  over  the  rooms  that  were  to  be  my 
special  charge,  explaining  in  detail  the 
duties  I  would  be  expected  to  assume. 
They  were  so  few  and  so  light  that  had 
I  not  retained  a  vivid  remembrance 
©f  that   interview  in   the  attic,  I   should 


have  wondered  why  I  had  been  em- 
ployed at  all. 

Finally  Mrs.  Castro  conducted  me  to 
her  chamber  and  showed  me  a  bottle 
containing  some  black-looking  medi- 
cine, charging  me  carefully  as  to  the 
quantity  that  constituted  a  dose,  and 
how  to  administer  it  in  case  a  "spell" 
ever  came  upon  her  so  abruptly  as  to 
leave  her  no  time  to  take  the  medicine 
herself. 

"  Hitherto  I  have  always  managed 
it,"  she  said,  "  but  I  have  had  several 
narrow  escapes  lately,  and  jnow  I  am 
going  to  rely  on  you." 

"  It  may  be  as  well  then  to  give  me 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  your  dis- 
ease," I  suggested. 

"  Epilepsy,"  she  answered  briefly, 
and  abruptly  changed  the  subject. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  for  a  shor.t 
'stroll  on  the  shore,  and  could  have 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly  but  for  the  op- 
pressive stillness  of  the  place.  Even 
the  little  birds  of  the  morning  had 
withdrawn  to  shady  nooks  on  the  heights 
above,  and  their  sweet  voices  were  no 
longer  discernible.  •  The  water  was  as 
motionless  as  a  sheet  of  glass,  and 
every  shadow  lay  sharply  outlined  on 
the  white  sand.  I  had  sought  over  the 
old  place  for  a  dog,  or  even  a  catr 
before  setting  out,  but  had  found  no 
living  creature  but  some  rats  in  a  cellar, 
and  they  had  scampered  away  to  their 
burrows  under  the  cliff  at  sight  of  me. 

A  week  later  I  was  tempted  into  try- 
ing another  stroll.  A  gentle  breeze 
was  blowing  in  across  the  bay,  and  the 
movement  and  murmur  of  the  water 
was  soothing  and  inviting.  I  went 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  followed 
the  fluted  sand  for  some  distance,  until 
a  clump  of  graceful,  drooping  willows 
mutely  invited  me  to  a  seat  in  their 
shade.  But  a  pile  of  mossy  bowlders 
intervened,  and  in  passing  around  them 
I  came  upon  the  figure  of  a  man,  lying 
at  full  length  on  the  sand.  He  started 
up  at  my  sudden  appearance  and  doffed 
his  hat.      It  was  Robert  LaRocque. 
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His  face  lighted  up,  and  he  advanced, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Your  eyes  tell  me  that  I  am  recog- 
nized and  not  altogether  unwelcome," 
he  said,  adding,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
me,  "  You  poor  little  lonely  thing, 
I  suspect  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
were  I  an  alligator,  sunning  myself 
here  on  the  sand." 

"Yes,"  I  answered  truthfully:  "I 
should ;  that  is,  if  you  were  a  peaceably 
disposed  alligator.  But  then  you  know 
there  are  comparative  degrees  of  glad- 
ness."       * 

"  Does  that  mean  that  I  am  a  degree 
more  welcome  than  the  alligator  would 
be?" 

"  Yes,  because  you  can  talk  to 
me." 

"Thanks  for  the  permission,"  he  said. 
u  Sit  down  here  in  the  shade  and  let  me 
begin,  for  this  is  what  I  have  come  for. 
I  was  here  last  evening  at  sunset, 
hoping  to  see  you.  I  knew  that  sooner 
or  later  you  would  come  out  here  to 
get  away  from  that  ghostly  old  trap  for 
a  while." 

We  sat  down  together  on  the  sand, 
and  I  knew,  in  a  vague,  unquestioning 
way,  that  the  beautiful  water,  the  cliffs, 
the  sky,  and  the  sunshine,  were  a  thou- 
sand times  more  beautiful  to  me  than 
they  had  been  ten  minutes  ago.  But 
I  only  said, — 

"  Do  you  then  stand  in  such  awe  of 
the  '  ghostly  old  trap '  that  you  will  not 
venture  within  its  walls  to  see  your 
aunt  ? " 

"  Has  Mrs.  Castro  admitted  to  you 
that  I  am  her  nephew?"  he  quickly 
asked. 

I  answered  with  a  smile  and  negative 
shake  of  the  head. 

"  I  thought  not,"  he  said.  "  I  am, 
however,  her  nephew  by  marriage;  her 
husband  was  my  mother's  brother. 
But  for  nearly  seven  years  past  Aunt 
Mary  has  refused  to  recognize  the  rela- 
tionship. When  her  husband  died  it 
came  to  pass  that  there  was  a  heavy 
mortgage    on    the    old    house    and    the 


little  that  remains  of  the  once  magnifi- 
cent estate.  It  was  speedily  foreclosed 
and  the  property  sold,  and  rather  than 
see  it  go  out  of  our  family,  and  have 
my  aunt  turned  out  of  her  old  home,  I 
sacrificed  some  far  more  valuable  prop- 
erty that  I  might  buy  it.  But  some- 
how, Aunt  Mary's  mind,  already  cloud- 
ed with  grief,  disease,  and  superstition, 
could  not  comprehend  the  legal  process 
that  robbed  her  of  the  ownership  of 
her  home,  and  instead  of  feeling  grate- 
ful for  what  I  had  done,  she  conceived 
the  unreasoning  idea  that  I  was  in 
league  with  her  imaginary  enemies, 
and  had  '  feathered  my  own  nest,'  as 
she  forcibly  expressed  it. 

"  I  would  have  made  her  a  deed  of 
gift  of  the  property  at  once,  in  order 
to  clear  myself  in  her  eyes,  were  she 
capable  of  taking  care  of  it;  but  she  is 
not.  I  cannot  tell  what  turn  her  aberra- 
tion may  take,  nor  how  soon  she  might 
become  the  dupe  of  some  sharper.  So 
she  lives  in  the  old  house,  upon  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  vineyard,  and 
is  so  completely  '  monarch  of  all  she 
surveys  '  that  I  dare  not  set  foot  in  :/iy 
own  house." 

He  smiled,  and  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  "  I  have  always  regretted  this 
state  of  affairs,  but  never  felt  it  an 
actual  hardship  until  now." 

I  looked  out  across  the  water,  and 
there  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  he 
said : — 

"  Now  tell  me  of  yourself.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  to  remain  with  my 
aunt?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  just  yet,"  I  answered 
"I  am  trying  myself,  to  see.  In  day- 
light, when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  I 
can  get  glimpses  of  the  outside  world 
I  think  it  may  be  possible;  but  when 
night  comes,  and  she  locks  me  in  with 
herself  and  her  ghosts, —  O,  it  is  dread 
full" 

"  I  know  it  is,  poor  little  girl,"  he 
said,  reaching  out  his  hand  and  laying 
it  over  mine  with  an  involuntary  motion 
of  sympathy. 
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"Has  she  —  have  you  —  been  in  the 
attic    of  the   north   wing  yet?" 

I  shuddered.  "  Yes,  the  first  night 
I  came." 

"  Then  you  know  her  worst  hallucina- 
tion,—  her  notion  that  she  must  open 
the  attic  window  every  night  at  mid- 
night to  —  to  —  " 

He  hesitated,  and  I  finished  the  diffi- 
cult sentence  for  him. 

"To  admit  her  husband's  spirit.  Yes, 
I  know  that." 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  said.  "  I  feared 
you  would  take  French  leave  when  you 
found  that  out,  as  all  her  other  com- 
panions have;  and  that  is  why  I  am 
here.  I  want  a  promise  from  you  that 
you  will  not  go  away  without  seeing 
me;  because  if  you  did,  I  might  lose 
sight -of  my  little  new  friend  forever. 
But  if  you  have  borne  the  test  of  the 
attic  window,  I  imagine  you  will  stay. 
You  made  a  mistake  the  other  day 
when  you  told  me  you  were  not  brave." 

"Wait,"  I  said,  "don't  draw  any 
rash  conclusions.  There  is  one  service 
she  has  proposed  to  exact  from  me 
that  if  the  test  ever  come  will  determine 
the  quality  of  my  courage." 

"What  is  the  service?" 

I  told  him  all  that  had  passed  in  the 
attic.  As  I  went  on  I  felt  his  fingers 
tighten  about  my  hand.  When  I  had 
finished  he  muttered  fiercely: — 

"The  old  witch!"  Then  in  a  soft- 
ened tone:  "I  wish  there  was  some  way 
in  which  I  could  come  between  you 
and  all  this  unpleasantness.  I  am  half 
tempted  to  come  and  take  up  my  abode 
in  the  north  wing.  She  would  have 
spasms  about  it  I  suppose,  but  it  is  my 
own  house, —  I  have  the  right.  I  would 
keep  bachelor's  hall,  and  would  not  in- 
terfere with  her  in  any  way;  and  it 
might  make  a  difference  in  your  feel- 
ings." 

"A  difference!"  I  cried  eagerly,  "it 
would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world!  Do  you  think  you  could  man- 
age it?" 

He  smiled  at  my  earnestness. 


"I  think  I  might,"  he  answered; 
then  added,  with  that  peculiar  dropping 
and  softening  of  the  voice  I  had  never 
known  in  any  one  else,  "Why,  little 
friend,  men  have  died  for  such  as  you." 

At  that  instant  I  heard  a  shrill, 
cracked  voice  calling  from  the  house, 
"  Miss  Ar  —  r  —  buckle  !  " 

I  sprang  up. 

"She  is  calling  me;  I  must  go,"  I 
said  hurriedly.  "  But  —  you  will  come 
and  live  in  the  house?"  I  added,  un- 
willing to  go  without  the  comfort  of 
that  assurance. 

"  I  will,"  he  answered.  "But  it  will 
take  me  some  little  time  to  arrange  for 
it,  possibly  a  week;  then  some  day  I 
will  have  my  effects  quietly  carried" 
over  the  cliff,  you  will  open  the  attic 
window  for  me,  and  before  Aunt  Mary 
suspects  our  design  I  will  be  snugly 
ensconced  in  the  old  north  wing,  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  ghosts." 

"But  how  am  I  to  know  when  to 
open  the  window  for  you?"  I  asked. 

"Meet  me  here  tomorrow  at  this 
hour,  and  we  will  arrange  that." 

With  a  hurried  goodby  we  parted, 
and  I  went  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Castro 
was  on  the  veranda,  and  I  could  feel 
that  she  was  scrutinizing  me  keenly  as 
I  approached.  I  knew  that  my  cheeks 
were  flushed  and  my  eyes  sparkling 
with  an  excitement  not  wholly  attributa- 
ble to  exercise,  and  I  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised when  she  asked, — 

"  Whom  did  you  meet,  Miss  Ar- 
buckle?  " 

"  I  met  your  nephew,  Mr.  LaRocque," 
I  replied. 

Her  thin  lips  tightened,  and  a  grim 
look  of  displeasure  came  into  her  face; 
but  she  said  no  more,  and  I  began  to 
hope  that  her  opposition  to  her  nephew's 
presence  in  the  house  might  not  take 
any  very  aggressive  form. 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  the  evening 
went  by  like  a  dream  to  me,  and  the 
next  day  dawned,  beautiful  and  promis- 
ing. But  alas  for  human  calculations! 
As  soon  as  I  came  into  Mrs. Castro's  pres- 
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encc  I  saw  that  something  was  wrong 
with  her.  She  was  looking  and  acting 
strangely.  Her  face  had  assumed  a 
bloodless,  ashen  hue,  and  her  eyes  at 
times  startled  me  with  their  wild  gleam 
and  a  peculiar  rolling  motion  that  she 
was  apparently  unable  to  control.  To 
my  anxious  inquiries  she  would  make 
no  reply,  except  by  an  impatient  shake 
of  the  head.  But  when  I  arose  from 
the  breakfast  table  she  followed  me  from 
the  room  and  grasping  my  arm,  whis- 
pered hoarsely,  "  Do  not  leave  me  !" 

I  said,  "  Mrs.  Castro,  you  are  not 
well;  come  to  your  room  and  lie  down." 
She  offered  no  resistance,  and  I  led 
her  to  her  own  room  and  induced  her 
to  lie  down.  When  I  brought  the  bot- 
tle of  black  medicine  she  shook  her 
head  decidedly;  so  I  put  it  away  again. 
"  Don't  leave  me!"  she  whispered  once 
more ;  and  I  seated  myself  in  an  easy 
chair  beside  her.  I  wondered  if  these 
symptoms  indicated  the  approach  of  a 
"  spell,"  and  finally  I  asked  her;  but  she 
lay  with  closed  eyes  and  made  no  re- 
sponse. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  there  was  no 
visible  change  in  her  condition,  I  began 
to  wonder  how  long  my  tedious  vigil 
was  to  last.  Once  or  twice  I  tried  get- 
ting up  quietly  to  withdraw,  but  each 
time  she  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start, 
and  repeated  her  one  command,  "  Don't 
leave  me!" 

As  the  hour  drew  near  at  which  I 
was  to  be  at  the  shore  to  meet  Robert 
La  Rocque,  I  grew  so  anxious  and  nerv- 
ous that  I  could  scarcely  sit  still.  Once 
more  I  tried  to  steal  away,  only  for  a 
few  minutes,  that  I  might  at  least  let 
him  know  the  cause  of  my  detention; 
but  again  she  stopped  me,  and  I  sank 
back  in  despair  and  spent  the  long, 
golden  afternoon  in  picturing  him  wait- 
ing for  me  in  vain  beneath  the  willows. 
Not  until  twilight  was  falling  did  my 
patient  show  any  signs  of  improvement; 
then  she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  and 
expressed  a  desire  for  some  tea. 

As    I    went    to   prepare  it,  I  glanced 


anxiously  out  toward  the  shore;  but 
darkness  was  settling  down,  and  I  knew 
that  he  had  given  me  up  and  gone  away 
long  before.  I  could  only  comfort  my- 
self with  the  reflection  that  he  would 
certainly  be  there  again  on  the  morrow, 
and  then  surely  I  would  not  fail  him. 

After  having  tea  Mrs.  Castro  seemed 
so  much  improved  that  when  ten  o'clock 
came  I,  at  her  suggestion,  went  to  my 
room,  she  promising  to  ring  for  me  if 
she  experienced  the  slightest  change  for 
the  worse. 

It  was  a  calm,  beautiful,  moonlit  night, 
and  I  stood  at  my  window  for  some  time 
gazing  down  upon  the  shimmeringbosom 
of  the  little  bay.  It  was  with  a  half 
reluctant  feeling  that  I  at  length  drew 
down  the  shade  and  went  to  bed.  'I 
was  weary ,  however,  with  my  long  watch, 
and  soon  fell  asleep. 

Ting — a — ling — ling — ling  ! 

I  awoke  in  the  very  act  of  starting 
up.  The  bell  at  the  head  of  my  bed 
was  ringing  violently.  I  sprang  out, 
threw  on  a  loose  flannel  wrapper,  put 
my  feet  into  woolen  slippers,  and  was 
in  the  next  room  in  a  moment. 

An  awful  spectacle  confronted  me. 
Mrs.  Castro  was  in  the  thoes  of  an 
epileptic  fit, and  had  either  tried  to  rise, 
or  been  thrown  from  the  bed  by  the 
violent  contortions  of  body  and  limbs 
she  was  undergoing.  There  she  lay 
upon  the  floor,  purple  face,  frothing 
lips,  and  rolling,  bloodshot  eyes  telling 
of  the  agony  she  was  suffering. 

For  one  moment  I  stood  appalled ; 
then  I  darted  to  the  medicine  chest, 
brought  out  the  black  bottle,  prepared 
a  dose  with  shaking  hands,  and  tried  to 
administer  it.  But  her  teeth  were  set 
rigidly  together  and  her  convulsions 
were  so  dreadful  that  I  spilled  half  the 
medicine,  and  was  obliged  to  adminis- 
ter a  second  dose.  Scarcely  had  I  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so  when  she  suddenly 
sprang  half  erect,  pointed  to  the  door, 
and  shouted  in  my  face : — 

,l  Midnight!     The  attic  window!'1 
She    then   fell    back    upon   the   floor 
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lifeless!  Her  eyes  glazed,  her  limbs 
grew  still  and  rigid,  and  I  knew  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  death, —  all 
alone,  in  the  presence  of  death! 

As  if  to  add  to  the  horror  of  my  posi- 
tion the  thought  came  to  me  that  I  might 
have  caused  her  death  with  that  second 
dose  of  medicine.  Possibly  I  had  not 
spilled  as  much  of  the  first  dose  as  I  had 
thought,  and  —  O  God!  the  second  may 
have  been  too  much!  She  had  cau- 
tioned me  so  carefully  as  to  the  quan- 
tity! A  cold  perspiration  started  from 
my  every  pore ;  I  trembled  until  my 
limbs  could  no  longer  support  me,  and 
I  sank  to  the  floor  near  my  poor  victim. 
At  that  instant  the  old  clock  in  the  hall 
began  to  toll  the  hour  of  twelve,  and 
her  last  words  came  back  to  me. 

I  sprang  up.  If  I  had  killed  her, 
surely  the  least  I  could  do  now  to  atone 
was  to  hold  sacred  her  dying  command. 
With  a  fearful  parting  glance  at  her 
rigid  form,  I  grasped  the  lamp  in  my 
hand,  ran  out  into  the  corridor  and  sped 
away  toward  the  north  wing. 

But  when  I  came  to  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor  it  was  locked,  and  I 
had  forgotten  the  key.  I  remembered 
that  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Castro  put  her 
keys  away  in  an  old  cup  on  the  pantry 
shelf,  explaining  that  it  was  the  last 
place  any  intruder  would  think  of  look- 
ing for  them.  I  hurriedly  retraced  my 
steps,  making  my  way  to  the  pantry, 
and  searched  for  the  cup;  but  as  there 
were  many  cups,  all  more  or  less  alike, 
some  time  elapsed  before,  in  my  ner- 
vous excitement,  I  found  the  right  one, 
and  as  I  flew  back  along  the  corridor  I 
looked  at  the  clock  and  saw  that  it  was 
a  quarter  past  twelve!  I  could  not  re- 
,  strain  a  fearful  glance  at  the  door  of  my 
employer's  chamber. 

It  seemed  as  if  everything  worked 
together  to  retard  me,  for  when  I  began 
trying  the  keys  in  the  corridor  door  the 
right  one  evaded  me  every  time  until  I 
had  tried  them  all.  But  at  last  I  had 
it,-  it  turned  in  the  lock,  and  I  was 
through  the  door  and  speeding  on   my 


way   among  the    untenanted   rooms  of 
the  north  wing. 

But  were  they  untenanted  ?  She 
had  not  thought  them  so;  she  had 
heard  voices  and  footsteps  when  she 
came  there  alone.  Even  Robert  La- 
Rocque  had  called  the  house  a  "ghostly 
old  trap."  True,  he  had  made  light  of 
the  ghosts,  but  that  was  in  broad  day, 
in  human  companionship,  and  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  house.  Were  he 
here  now,  in  my  place,  with  the  blood 
of  a  fellow  creature  on  his  head, — 
Hark!  Somewhere  in  the  rooms  be- 
hind me  I  heard  a  sound!  What  it 
was  like  I  could  not  stop  to  think. 
That  it  was  a  sound,  and  made  by 
some  other  agency  than  by  my  move- 
ments was  enough  to  spur  me  into  wild- 
est flight. 

When  I  reached  the  stairway  I  fairly 
flew  up  the  worn  and  hollow  steps.  A 
glow  of  moonlight  fell  through  the  nar- 
row window  at  the  top  and  shamed  my 
dim  lamp  into  insignificance.  On  I 
sped,  only  slacki-ng  my  speed  as  I  ap- 
proached the  dreadful  window.  What 
my  nervous  strain  had  been  through 
that  ordeal  I  can  find  no  words  to  ex- 
press; but  it  seemed  to  culminate  now 
in  an  overpowering  faintness,  as  I 
nerved  myself  to  open  the  window. 
Mechanically  I  set  the  lamp  down  and 
undid  the  fastenings;  whereupon  the 
sash  swung  in,  as  though  pushed  by 
invisible  hands,  and  a  damp,  chill  cur- 
rent of  air  struck  my  face  ere  I  could 
step  aside. 

Then  came  the  question,  must  I  go 
back?  Why  not  go  forward,  out  and 
away,  over  the  cliff, —  away,  away  for- 
ever from  that  charnel  house  of  hor- 
rors! 

Was  it  a  s'ound,  or  merely  a  sensa- 
tion, that  caused  me  to  turn  my  head  at 
that  instant  and  glance  over  my  shoul- 
der ?  The  corridor  was  long  and  shad- 
owy, but  my  eyes  pierced  its  gloom, 
and  far  away,  •  in  the  narrow  patch 
of  moonlight  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  I 
saw  a  figure  standing,  gray-haired,  rigid, 
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deathlike;  clothed  in  white,  and  glaring 
at  me  with  eyes  that  burned  through 
the  intervening  shadows  and  seemed  to 
demand  recognition. 

"  Mrs.  Castro  !  " 

With  a  wild  shriek,  I  lost  all  self- 
command  and  dashed  headlong  out  of 
the  window,  right  into  the  arms  of  a 
dark  figure  outlined  there  against  the 
cliff.  Then  the  strain  was  ended;  I 
knew  no  more. 

When  I  came  back  to  consciousness 
the  stars  were  twinkling  above  me,  and 
the  moonlight  lay  in  mellow  glory  all 
around.  I  was  lying  on  the  cool  green 
grass,  but  somebody's  arm  was  half 
supporting  me,  and  somebody's  hand 
was  tenderly  bathing  my  temples  with 
a  wet  handkerchief.  When  I  tried  to 
rise,  a  voice  not  unfamiliar  spoke  to  me 
soothingly, — 

"Lie  still,  little  one;  you.  are  safe, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

My  head  sank  back  and  there  came 
a  feeling  of  the  sweetest  rest  and  se- 
curity. But  only  for  a  moment,  then 
the  terrible  events  of  the  night  swept 
back  upon  me,  and  springing  up,  I 
cried,  excitedly, — 

"Your  aunt is  dead!  " 

"  Dead!  "  he  repeated  incredulously. 
"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

I  told  him  as  coherently  as  I  could 
all  that  had  occurred,  not  even  sparing 
myself  when  confessing  to  that  second 
and  unauthorized  dose  of  medicine. 
Long  before  I  had  finished,  his  arm  was 
again  supporting  me,  for  I  could 
scarcely  stand. 

"Little  one,  it  is  all  a  mistake,"  he 
said;  "  a  most  unfortunate  mistake  on 
your  part,  and  it  has  frightened  you 
nearly  to  death.  Aunt  Mary  is  not 
dead, —  no,  don't  look  at  me  like  that. 
I  repeat,  she  is  not  dead;  I  myself  saw 
her  at  the  stair-head,  for  I  was  just  out- 
side the  window,  and  I  assure  you  she 
was  alive,  and  is  probably  by  this  time 
dressing  herself  to  come  in  search  of 
you.  What  you  mistook  for  death  was 
just  the  usual  and   desired  effect  of  the 


medicine  you  administered.  She  always 
lies  as  if  dead  after  taking  it  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes,  then  suddenly  starts 
into  life  and  activity.  She  ought  to 
have  explained  all  this  to  you  While 
you  were  searching  for  the  keys  and 
wrestling  with  the  lock  of  the  corridor 
door,  the  medicine  was  working  its 
will  upon  her;  and  when  she  recovered, 
her  first  thought  was  of  the  attic  win- 
dow. She  followed  you,  you  saw  her, 
and  —  you  know  the  rest;  or  rather, 
you  can  guess  that  when  you  sprang 
out  of  the  window  it  was  my  arms  that 
received  you  and  brought  you  up  here 
to  this  little  spring  where  I  could  get 
water  to  revive  you.  Now,  do  you  feel 
better?" 

"Are  you  —  certain  about  her?"  I 
gasped. 

"Just  as  certain  as  I  am  that  the 
moonlight  is  shining  on  your  beautiful 
hair,"  he  answered,  resting  his  hand 
lightly  on  my  head.  The  relief  was  too 
great  for  my  powers  of  self-control;  I 
sank  on  the  ground  and  burst  into  tears 
of  thankfulness. 

"Here,  I  can't  stand  this!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  ere  I  could  divine  his  in- 
tention he  lifted  me  in  his  strong  arms 
and  went  slowly  and  carefully  down  the 
steep  trail.  Arriving  at  the  attic  win- 
dow, he  placed  me  on  the  broad  sill  and 
held  me  there  as  if  I  had  been  a  child, 
while  he  peered  into  the  corridor. 

The  lamp  sat  where  I  had  left  it,  and 
the  corridor  was  deserted.  Suddenly 
it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him  how  he 
came  to  be  on  the  cliff  at  that  hour. 

"  Fate,  child,  fate  sent  me  here,"  he 
answered,  with  a  smile.  "  When  you 
did  not  come  to  the  shore  in  the  after- 
noon I  feared  that  something  was  wrong; 
I  knew  you  would  not  fail  me  if  you 
could  help  it;  I  thought  Aunt  Mary 
must  be  ill ;  so  I  hastened  home  and 
began  moving  some  of  my  household 
gods  up  on  the  cliff,  and  wheji  night 
came  the  thought  occurred  to  me  to 
come  over  and  watch  to  see  if  Aunt 
Mary  opened  the  window   at   midnight 
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as  usual;  thus  I  could  learn  if  she  were 
ill.  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  heaven- 
sent inspiration,  for  had  I  not  been 
here  something  dreadful  might  have 
happened  to  you.  You  might  have 
fallen  over  the  cliff!  " 

I  shuddered.  His  arms  tightened 
about  me;  his  warm  breath  was  on  my 
cheek ;  my  whole  being  thrilled,  as  the 
harp-strings  respond  to  the  touch  of  the 
master.  But  I  remembered  the  time, 
the  place,  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  with  a  supreme 
effort  I  resisted  his  strange,  sweet  power. 

"  Let  me  go  now,  please,"  I  said, 
"but  O,  come  with  me  down  stairs;  I 
am  afraid  to  go." 

Instantly  his  manner  changed;  he 
lifted  me  over  the  sill  and  sprang 
through  after  me.  At  that  moment  a 
weak  old  voice  reached  us  from  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  "Miss  Ar — r — buckle!" 

"Come,"  he  whispered,  "I  believe 
that  the  moment  is  favorable  for  a  bold 
stroke;  I  am  going  to  change  my  tac- 
tics." 

So  we  went  boldly  along  the  corridor 
and  down  the  stairs  together.  At  the 
bottom  the  poor  old  woman,  white- 
faced  and  tottering,  stood  awaiting  us. 
When  she  beheld  her  nephew  she 
started,  then  tried  to  look  grim  and 
turn  her  back  upon  both  of  us,  but  a 
sudden  dizziness  came  upon  her,  and 
she  would  have  fallen  had  not  my  com- 
panion supported  her. 

"Poor  Aunt  Mollie!"  he  murmured 
gently;  and  she  let  him  lead  her  slowly 
to  the  living  room,  where  he  started  a 
cheerful  little  blaze  on  the  hearth  and 
did  all  he  could  to  make  her  comfort- 
able. Finally  he  turned  to  the  silent, 
stern  old  woman  and  said  in  his  frank, 
impressive  way, — 

"Aunt  Mary,  after  this  night's  work^ 
I  shall  not  leave  you  two  women  alone 
longer;  I    am  going   to  move  into   the 
north  wing  and  take  care  of  you." 

She  arose  abruptly  and  stood  facing 
him,  a  queer,  broken  look  in  her  face, 
half  smile,  half  sob,  and  when  she  spoke 


there  was  an  odd,  new  undertone  of  soft- 
ness in  her  voice. 

"  No,  Robert,"  she  said,  "  I  claim  the 
right  to  move  into  the  north  wing;  you 
and  Miss  Arbuckle  can  have  this  part 
of  the  house." 

I  felt  the  hot  blood  flame  up  to  my 
face ;  I  saw  him  turn  quickly  and  look 
at  me;  I  could  not  bear  it;  I  sprang  up 
and  confronted  the  old  creature. 

"What  do  you  mean?  "  I  demanded. 
Then  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  sweet, 
natural  smile  on  her  face.  She  tottered 
toward  me,  took  my  hands,  and  an- 
swered : — 

"  Forgive  me,  dear;  I  meant  no 
wrong.  Of  course  you  will  move  with 
me  into  the  north  wing  tomorrow,  but 
the  little  birds  have  told  me  that  you 
won't  stay  with  me  long." 

She  turned  away  and  went  toward 
the  door.  Mr.  LaRocque  started  for- 
ward to  assist  her,  bu-t  she  waved  him 
back.  When  I  would  have  followed 
her  he  softly  closed  the  door  and  shut 
me  in. 

"  Come  to  the  window,"  he  said,  "  and 
see  the  new  day  dawn." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  aside  the  win- 
dow curtains,  and  the  soft  gray  light  of 
early  morning  crept  into  the  room. 

"Come,"  he  repeated,  as  I  hesitated 
and  trembled.  There  was  that  in  his 
eyes  and  voice  that  warned  me,  but  he 
stood  still  and  waited,  and  —  I  went. 

"A  memorable  night  is  gone,"  he 
murmured,  "and  I  hope  —  I  hope  a  mem- 
orable day  is  dawning." 

Surely  never  before  was  there  such 
light  on  sea  or  land  as  that  sunrise. 

Today  as  I  stand  by  that  selfsame 
window,  I  see  a  lovely,  flower-lit  lawn 
sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
a  pleasure  boat  rocks  invitingly,  and 
the  grand  old  cliffs  mirror  themselves  in 
justifiable  pride. 

Aunt  Mary  has  a  handsome  suite  of 
rooms  in  her  beloved  north  wing,  and 
peace  and  happiness  have  an  abiding 
place  in  the  picturesque  old  house  be- 
neath the  cliff. 

Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
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BY   HIM   WHO   SLEEPS   IN   PHILAE.' 


I. 

MORNING  is  breaking  over  the  island 
of  Philae.  What  a  stillness  reigns! 
Not  a  sound  disturbs  the  solemn  silence 
of  the  scene,  no  glad  tones  of  awaken- 
ing birds  herald  the  approach  of  "  Day, 
the  Mighty  Giver."  The  river,  broad 
and  deep,  glides  by  with  noiseless  flow. 
No  lightest  breeze  stirs  its  smooth  sur- 
face, or  sways  the  branches  of  the  state- 
ly palm  trees.  All  around  is  solemn, 
silent;  the  very  air  seems  filled  with 
expectation   of  some  dread  event. 

Far   to    the    East,    over    the  jagged 
crests   of  the  Arabian   mountains,  the 
first  faint  gleam    of  dawn  appears.     A 
ray  of  brilliant    light    flashes    upon  the 
topmost  peak,  which  sparkles  like  some 
distant  watch-fire.     Then  all  at  once  a 
thrill  of  life,  almost   joy,  seems  to  pass 
through  the   land  of  Philae.     Through 
the  dark   groves   there   sweeps  a    gen- 
tle breeze,  swaying  the  trees  with  quiet 
motion.      Slowly   the    bright   beam    of 
light  creeping  down    the   mountain  side 
is    lost    amid    cavernous    clefts.      The 
breeze  in  Philae 's  grove  dies  out.     The 
trees  are  still.     A  profound,  an   impen- 
etrable    gloom    closes     in     the     land. 
Again,  the  highest  points  of  the  somber 
mountains  flash  forth   in   dazzling  light, 
and    hope    revives    at    Philae.       Light 
ripples,  born  of   the   breeze,  ruffle    the 
river's    surface,   and    the    birds    faintly 
twitter  in  the  grove.    Slowly,  as  before, 
the  radiant  light   fades  away  from  the 
mountain's  brow  down  the  steep  ravines, 

l  "By  Mini  who  Sleeps  in  Philae"  is  the  most 
sacred  of  the  old  Kgyptian  oaths,  and  refers  to 
Osiris,  the  god  of  light  and  darkness,  good  and 
evil.  This  sketch  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  typifies  nature's  response  to  the  powers  of  light 
and  darkness,  good  and  evil;  in  the  second  part  is 
given  the  legend  of  Osiris;  and  the  third  part  con- 
tains a  description  of  the  beautiful  temple  of  Philae, 
where  the  sacred  remains  of  the  god  were  by  some 
supposed  to  be  buried. 


and    Philae   seems   wrapped    in  eternal 
night  and  silence. 

Suddenly  the  whole  sky  is  ablaze 
with  light.  Above  and  from  behind 
the  mountains  spreads  a  perfect  sea  of 
color.  Heaven  itself  seems  to  have 
opened  and  poured  down  its  "eternal 
wealth  of  glory."  From  peak  to  peak 
the  color  flashes,  flooding  the  lesser 
heights  between  as  it  leaps  from  point 
to  point.  The  sharp,  rough  outlines  of 
the  long  mountain  reaches  are  lost  in 
the  warm  glow  of  light,  melting,  blend- 
ing into  one  complete  harmony  of 
color.  The  entire  eastern  sky  seems 
to  be  on  fire.  Higher  and  higher  rises 
the  great  orb  of  day,  and  now  his  head 
is  pillowed  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
and  now  he  sails  through  the  sky  tri- 
umphant and  serene. 

And  Philae!  See  how  life  and  hope, 
dead  but  a  moment  ago,  have  sprung 
into  being!  No  longer  wrapped  in 
darkness  and  gloom,  the  place  is  radiant 
with  the  light  of  day.  Through  the 
widespread  palm-grove  the  wind  plays 
and  dances.  The  trees  toss  their 
branches,  the  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
pouring  out  their  morning  songs  in 
sweetest  notes.  The  river  is  white  with 
merry  waves  and  sparkles  with  gleams 
of  light. 

What  does  it  all  mean,  this  solemn 
silence,  these  sudden  flashes  of  light, 
the  awakening  hope  at  Philae  —  hope 
awakening  only  to  die  out  and  revive 
again?  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  light 
and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  and  all 
nature  awaits  the  issue  in  breathless 
silence. 

Ages  and  ages  ago,  while  yet  gods 
dwelt  upon  earth,  this  same  contest  was 
fought  by  Him  who  lies  at  Philae. 
Within  the  holy  precincts  of  the  great 
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temple  upon  this  island  lie  .the  sacred 
remains  of  Osiris,  the  God  of  Good. 
In  the  presence  of  these  divine  relics 
what  place  can  better  answer  to  the 
deep  significance  of  all  such  struggles? 
Each  returning  day  the  ancient  fight  is 
typified,  and  nature  as  before  stands 
still  and  trembles. 


II. 


FAR  away,  where  the  joyous  waters 
of  the  Nile  meet  the  Ocean's  mighty 
tide,  dwelt  Osiris  the  holy  one,  with 
Isis  his  tender  wife  and  Horus  their  be- 
loved child.  Upon  a  lovely  lake,  bor- 
dered, by  beautiful  flowers  and  over- 
hanging trees,  glided  many  golden 
boats,  bearing  hither  and  thither  merry 
parties  of  pleasure  seekers.  The  day 
was  soft  and  calm.  Not  a  cloud  marred 
the  exquisite  blue  of  Egypt's  sky. 

In  the  fairest  of  all  these  vessels,  un- 
der a  canopy  of  lotus  flowers,  whose 
heavy  scent  made  fragrant  the  air 
around,  reclined  the  gentle  Isis,  while 
near  her  stood  Osiris  with  ivy-crowned 
head.  The  boat  glided  mysteriously 
along,  as  if  moved  by  unseen  hands, 
while  the  young  Horus  at  the  helm 
guided  its  course,  now  out  into  the  sun- 
light, now  near  the  shore,  where  cool 
shadows  lie.  Ever  and  anon  from  some 
small  vessel  passing  by,  floated  a  chant 
of  peculiar  beauty  in  honor  of  the  God 
Osiris,  while  flowers  were  strewn  before 
his  vessel's  prow.  All  was  fair  and 
beautiful. 

Suddenly  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder 
resounded  through  the  air,  followed  by 
another,  and  yet  another.  Then  up 
from  the  horizon  spread  a  cloud  so 
dark,  so  dense,  that  the  very  earth 
trembled  at  its  coming. 

Quickly  placing  wife  and  child  with- 
in another  boat,  Osiris  waited  alone  the 
dread  event.  With  head  thrown  back, 
eyes  flashing,  a  divine  radiance  emana- 
ting from  his  person,  he  stood  a  very 
god  in  mien  and  look.  He  knew  the 
Vol..   xix. — 16. 


sign  of  that  dark  cloud ;  he  felt  his  su- 
preme hour  had  come.  The  cloud 
swept  on,  the  air  grew  heavy,  the 
gloom  increased ;  yet  still  he  stood  im- 
movable. Lightning  gleamed  inces- 
santly, peal  after  peal  of  thunder  shook 
the  air,  but  he  stirred  not. 

Then  from  the  shore  arose  a  terrible 
shout,  and  into  the  lake  plunged  a  form 
so  hideous  that  the  waters  quivered 
with  horror  as  he  stalked  along.  A 
moment,  and  Osiris  the  Good  was  in 
mortal  conflict  with  Typhon,  his  broth- 
er, his  bitterest  enemy,  the  God  of  Evil. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  quick  gleam  of 
light,  a  sound  of  splashing  water,  and 
Osiris,  dead,  fell  into  the  mourning 
waters  of  the  lake.  Then  from  the 
shore  arose  such  a  wail'  of  woe  as  had 
never  before  been  heard  upon  earth. 
Isis,  tearing  her  hair  and  beating  her 
breast,  followed  by  her  weeping  maid- 
ens, rushed  wildly  from  place  to  place 
searching  for  the  lifeless  form  of  her 
beloved  husband.  Horus  alone  stood 
proud,  stern,  determined.  Within  his 
soul,  he  foresaw  his  future  struggle  with 
this  same  deadly  enemy,  and  knew  that 
he  should  conquer. 

After  days  of  weary  search,  it  was 
revealed  in  a  dream  to  Isis  that  the 
river  had  taken  in  charge  the  dead 
body  of  Osiris,  and  had  borne  it  beyond 
his  enemy's  reach  to  some  distant 
shore.  Thither  Isis  repaired,  and  with 
stately  ceremonial  she  and  all  her  fol- 
lowers bore  the  sacred  form  back  to 
Egypt.  With  songs  and  dances  they 
performed  the  funeral  rites,  and  loving- 
ly buried  the  god  deep  within  the 
earth. 

But  the  dread  enemy  followed  fast 
and,  sweeping  down  upon  his  lifeless 
prey,  tore  the  body  from  its  grave  and 
scattered  it  in  fourteen  pieces  over  the 
land.  A  ceaseless  wail  went  up  from 
the  land  of  the  Nile.  With  indefatiga- 
ble patience  Isis  again  sought  her  hus- 
band's body,  and  recovering  it  bit  by 
bit,  buried  it  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  hated   Typhon.     Then   was  Osiris 
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restored  to  life,  and  with  his  beloved 
Isis  became  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of 
departed  spirits. 

III. 

Thus  runs  the  ancient  legend,  and 
there  are  many  versions  to  this  curious 
story.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complex 
of  all  Egypt's  strange  religious  myths. 
By  the  common  people,  no  doubt,  it 
was  accepted  purely  and  simply  as  it 
was  told ;  but  the  intelligent  priests 
saw  far  deeper  into  its  inner  meaning. 
By  some  he  was  thought  to  typify  vir- 
tue, which,  although  often  overcome  by 
evil,  in  the  end  is  conqueror.  Again  he 
typifies  the  "  motive  power  in  all  fertil- 
izing moisture,"  and  is  called  the  Nile. 
Isis,  the  receptive,  is  the  earth.  Ty- 
phon  is  the  scorching,  wilting  heat, 
which  destroys  everything.  By  some 
he  is  represented  as  the  everlasting 
light  —  the  Sun. 

Legend  places  the  burial  ground  of 
the  god  at  Abydos.  Later  his  sacred 
remains  were  transferred  to  Philae,  and 
there  laid  in  the  temple  "  dedicated  to 
Osiris,  to  the  memory  of  Isis,  and  the 
worship  of  Horus."  No  more  fitting 
spot  than  this  beautiful  island  could 
have  been  chosen  for  the  tomb  of  the 
great  god.  Its  seclusion  insured  its 
safety  from  the  ruthless  hands  of  the 
invader,  and  the  still  more  depredating 
hands  of  the  explorer.  So  the  priests 
bore  their  precious  burden  here,  and 
celebrated  their  daily  mysteries  in  his 
honor. 

The  island  of  Philae  is  not  large  It 
is  shaped  like  an  old  Egyptian  shield. 
Curiously  formed  mountains  look  down 
upon  it  and  sand  slopes  lead  up  to  it. 
The  river  curves  away  to  the  south  in 
a  broad  sweep,  while  to  the  north  can 
be  seen  many  small  islands,  with  the 
foaming  cataract  beyond.  There  are  a 
number  of  ruins  upon  the  island  of 
comparatively  modern  date,  but  the 
most  important  is  the  great  temple. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  temples 


in  Egypt,  and  the  keynote  to  its  spe- 
cial beauty  lies  in  its  exquisite  propor- 
tions. It  is  small,  indeed,  compared 
with  the  wonderful  temples  of  Karnak 
and  Luxor,  but  it  surpasses  them  both 
in  its  perfect  form  and  grace,  which 
give  it  a  lightness  resembling  the  Gre- 
cian temples.  It  was  probably  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Nectebanos  I,  who 
lived  about  367  B.  C.  Additions  were 
made  later  by  the  Ptolemies. 

All  Egyptian  temples  are  built  by 
kings,  not  for  public  worship,  but  in 
honor  to  themselves,  as  tokens  of  their 
own  piety,  and  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining favors  from  the  gods.  As  a 
sufficient  indication  of  this,  one  has  but 
to  observe  the  decorations  of  these 
temples  outside  and  in.  All  the  in- 
terior walls  are  covered,  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  with  countless  pictures,  repre- 
senting the  king  as  adoring  one  or  more 
deities,  bringing  gifts,  or  soliciting  some 
special  favor.  Upon  the  outside  walls 
are  depicted  battle  scenes.  The  king, 
the  central  figure,  towers  far  above  his 
army,  for  by  physical  size  the  ancients 
indicated  intellectual  as  well  as  regal 
superiority.  Sometimes  the  king,  sin- 
gle-handed, fights  against  a  host  of 
enemies.  Now  we  see  them  flying  be- 
fore his  relentless  strength,  and  now 
captive  they  bow  their  trembling  heads 
beneath  his  avenging  sword. 

Although  the  wonderful  exploits  of 
the  king  were  undoubtedly  purely  fic- 
ticious, arising  from  the  simple  credulity 
and  admiration  of  his  devoted  subjects, 
in  the  battles  themselves  we  can  trace 
historic  truth.  Were  it  not  for  these 
remarkable  pictures  so  well  preserved 
in  Egypt's  temples  and  monuments, 
history  would  not  now  be  so  rich  in 
its  knowledge  of  that  ancient  people. 
The  cartouches  of  the  kings  reveal  to 
us  the  dynasties  of  remote  empires,  in 
long  succession.  We  become  familiar 
with  the  tactics  of  Egyptian  warfare, 
and  more  than  a  glimpse  is  afforded  us 
into  their  social  customs,  religious  cer- 
emonies, and  commercial  pursuits. 
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The  strict  conventionalism  in  Egyp- 
tian art  did  not  permit  the  sculptor  any 
freedom  in  his  carving  of  human  fig- 
ures. They  are  stiff  and  unnatural,  a 
type  of  the  race  rather  than  individual 
portraits.  Animals,  however,  are  finely 
executed  and  true  to  nature.  Many  of 
these  reliefs  are  richly  colored  and  very 
spirited.  They  are  a  peculiar  feature  in 
Egyptian  art.  They  are  called  "  coilana- 
glyphics,"  and  are  hollowed  out  instead 
of  raised,  so  that  the  picture  repre- 
sented is  on  a  level  with  the  wall  upon 
which  it  is  carved.  Similar  reliefs  are 
found  in  Assyria,  so  that  they  seem  to 
belong  to  primitive  art. 

And  now  let  us  enter  the  great  Tem- 
ple of  Philae.  It  stands  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island.  First  we  come 
into  a  courtyard,  curiously  irregular, 
and  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  colon- 
nade. That  on  the  right  is  merely  an 
open  corridor.  That  upon  the  left 
leads  into  a  series  of  small  chambers 
like  cloister-cells.  Before  us  stands 
the  pylons  that  lead  into  the  second 
court.  These  pylons  are  another  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  Egyp- 
tian art.  In  form  they  resemble  trun- 
cated, pyramidal  towers,  and  they 
stand  at  the  entrance  of  all  temples, 
flanking  the  sides  of  the  portals.  In- 
side they  are  dimly  lighted,  and  one 
ascends  to  the  top  by  means  of  dark 
stairways.  From  their  heights  flags 
were  unfurled,  and  by  night,  when 
quiet  brooded  over  the  land,  priests, 
well  versed  in  astrenomical  lore,  stud- 
ied the  heavens,  brilliant  with  countless 
stars.  Upon  the  pylons  of  Philae 
colossal  reliefs  are  sculptured.  At  first 
they  seemed  to  be  as  intact  as  the  py- 
lons themselves,  which  look  as  if  only 
yesterday  the  last  stone  had  been  set 
in  place.  The  figures  are,  however, 
greatly  mutilated,  the  human-headed 
deities  being  almost  all  disfigured. 

And  now,  passing  through  the  pro- 
pylon,  we  enter  the  second  court.  On 
the  east  stands  an  open  colonnade.  In 
front    is    a    second    pylon.     Upon  the 


west  is  a  small  chapel  protected  by  a 
row  of  Hathor-headed  columns.  It  is 
gloomy  and  dark  within  this  chapel ; 
one  can  scarcely  see  the  reliefs  upon 
the  smoke-blackened  walls.  This  small 
structure  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Euerge- 
tes  II,  and  is  dedicated  to  Hathor,  the 
nurse  of  Horus.  Upon  the  outside 
screen  we  see  representations  of  the 
infancy,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
growth  of  Horus.  Farther  on,  upon 
another  wall,  is  found  a  copy  of  that 
curious  inscription  known  as  the  famous 
Rosetta  stone,  which  sets  forth  the  vic- 
tories of  Ptolemy  V,  "  the  Ever-Liv- 
ing," the  "  Avenger." 

And  now,  going  through  the  second 
propylon  we  find  ourselves  within  the 
portico,  the  wonder  and  delight  of  all 
travelers  in  Egypt.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently photographed,  but  no  picture 
can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  its  real 
beauty.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
exquisite  bas-reliefs.  The  ceiling  is  a 
mass  of  curious  paintings,  and  the  cap- 
itals of  the  columns  are  so  varying  in 
form  and  color  that  the  place  is  almost 
bewildering  in  its  beauty.  These  capitals 
are  imitations  of  the  papyrus,  the 
graceful  lotus  flower,  and  the  tall, 
straight  palm  branch.  The  tints  are 
soft  and  harmonious,  resting  the 
wearied  eye  as  it  strives  to  take  in  all 
this  wonder.  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  realize  that  the  Egyptian  col- 
umns, here  so  finely  proportioned  that 
they  give  an  air  of  lightness  to  the  en- 
tire portico,  could  have  originated  in 
that  heavy  square  cut  pier  of  which 
specimens  remain  in  the  tombs  of  Beni- 
Hassan. 

It  was  a  slow  development.  At  first 
only  the  four  square  corners  were 
fluted,  then  it  grew  into  an  eight-sided, 
finally  a  sixteen-sided  shaft.  Later 
the  artist,  observing  the  beauty  of  the 
lotus  flowers  and  their  easily  adapta- 
bility to  artistic  effect,  imitated  them, 
and  thus  we  have  the  capital  of  the 
lotus  buds,  so  famed  in  Egyptian  art. 
Then     followed     imitations     of     other 
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plants.  In  all  Egypt  there  can  be  no 
finer  illustration  of  these  columns  than 
here  at  Philae. 

Entering  the  central  door  of  the  por- 
tico, we  stand  in  the  interior  part  of 
the  temple.  Here  there  are  nine  or 
ten  small  chambers  and  halls,  which 
lead  into  the  sanctury.  The  sanctuary 
itself  is  dark  and  small,  containing  an 
overturned  altar.  Dark  passages  wind 
in  and  out  between  the  thick  walls  of 
the  interior  part  of  the  temple.  Below 
can  be  seen  gloomy  vaults  *  entered 
only  by  means  of  trap  doors. 

The  most  important  chamber  of  the 
temple  is  that  dedicated  to  Osiris  him- 
self. The  priests  alone  were  permitted 
access  to  this  sacred  place.  It  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  several  steps  upon  the 
roof,  a  dark  little  cell  about  twelve 
feet  square,  and  it  is  approached  by 
a  narrow  passage  from  below.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  pictures  of 
shrines  showing  the  mummification  and 
resurrection  of  Osiris.  His  body  is 
divided  in  many  pieces  as  told  in  the 
legend.  Upon  one  shrine  we  find  an 
arm,  upon  another  a  foot,  and  upon  a 
third  his  head.  This  cell  is  the  final 
place  of  interest  in  the  temple,  and  we 


descend  from  the  uneven  roof  through 
mysterious  passages  into  the  sunlight  of 
quadrangles  and  colonnades  below. 

What  this  beautiful  temple  must  have 
bee/i  in  its  days  of  glory,  when  the 
priests  performed  their  sacred  rites,  we 
can  dimly  imagine.  So  mysterious  was 
the  worship  of  ancient  Egypt  that  none 
but  the  priests  and  kings  witnessed  the 
entire  ceremony.  The  common  people 
unless  especially  privileged  were  never 
allowed  beyond  the  hypostyle  hall.  Re- 
ligion was  in  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood. Occasionally,  on  high  feast  days,, 
some  part  of  the  ceremonies  took  place 
in  the  more  open  courts.  How  impres- 
sive must  have  been  the  sight  of  a  pro- 
cession of  richly  clad  priests,  chanting 
the  "  Lamentations  of  Isis,"  and  bear- 
ing under  a  magnificently  decorated 
canopy  the  sacred  boat  soon  to  be 
launched  upon  the  sacred  lake!  How 
the  liquid  tones  of  music  must  have  re- 
echoed through  the  long  rows  of  col- 
umns, and  how  in  deep  humility  and 
profound  obeisance  must  the  people,, 
so  little  accustomed  to  this  sight,  have 
bowed  their  heads.  So  great,  so  pro- 
found was  the  reverence  paid  by  all  to 
"  Him  who  sleeps  in  Philae." 

Alice  Sidney  M orison. 
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I.     A  WARNING. 

"Shame!     Shame!     Thrice  shame!  "     Hear  an  indignant  cry, 

Against  you  sordid  Dives  of  the  towns, 

That  let  your  herders  burn  and  your  dull  clowns 
Hew  the  Sierras'  grandest  forestry. 

I  of  the  mountains  loudly  cry  you  shame. 

Is  there  not  gold  enough  in  your  hard  grip, 

But  you  with  sacrilegious  hands  must  strip 
These  temples  old  where  God  first  set  His  name  ? 

Before  your  hirelings  rise  the  pillared  pines 

In  majesty  of  swerveless  rectitude; 

Like  sages  old  and  tried  that  brood 
On  wisdom,  past  the  unrest  of  the  times. 

Less  lofty,  but  with  more  of  grace,  the  firs 

Spread  forth  their  velvet  branches  tipped  with  light. 
And  wind-kissed  aspens  quiver,  glad,  despite 

The  frowns  of  gnarled  and  wrinkled  junipers. 

Behind  —  one  dreary  waste  from  ax  and  flame  !  — 
The  clown-hands  strike,  but  you,  you  guide  the  blow. 
What  care  you  that  a  barren,  ashy  woe 

Leaves  hill  and  vale  in  gaunt  and  naked  shame ; 

That  frightened  deer  fly  panting  from  the  change  ; 

That  burned  are  nests  where  songsters  chirped  and  cooed  ? 

You  care  not.     What  is  lost  ?     A  little  wood, — 
And  now  your  sheep  ("  Gold,  man!")  at  last  have  range! 

No.     Pity  will  not  move.     Then  fear,  instead, 

Arouse  you  to  withhold  your  grasping  hands! 

How  is  it  that  none  of  you  understands 
He  calls  a  doom  on  his  devoted  head  ? 

Look  here  !      The  mocking  of  the  sand's  hot  glare. 
Well,  once  the  whole  year  here  the  waters  laughed, 
Here,  hourly,  man  or  beast  refreshment  quaffed; — 

The  springs,  unbared,  are  shrinking  back  !     Beware ! 

The  rivers  that  your  darling  commerce  bear 

Are  nourished  at  the  wilderness  you  burn  ; 

Take  heed!     Take  heed!     The  hand  you  raise  shall  turn, 
And  from  your  tightening  grasp  your  gold-bags  tear. 

F.    W.   Rttd. 
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II.     THE   DRYAD'S    DEATH. 

The  Dryad  is  dead,  the  lovely  child, 
Dear  demi-goddess  of  the  trees, — 
She  was  so  tender,  and  fair,  and  mild, 
As  gentle  and  sweet  as  the  evening  breeze. 

Lo,  once  she  did  dwell 

In  the  green  solitudes, 

In  the  sweet  mountain  dell 

Of  the  hoary  woods, 

A  creature  as  airy 

As  lissome  and  gay 

And  bright  as  a  fairy 

And  sunny  as  day, — 
But  now  she  is  gone,  gone,  gone  away! 

Her  thoughts  were  ever  good  and  kind, 
Fond,  unseen  serving  was  her  delight; 
She  would  come  to  the  wanderer  from  behind, 
Who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  wood  at   night, 

And  silently  glide 

By  his  side  in  the  shade, 

And  unperceived  guide 

Through  thicket  and  glade, 

Over  fen  and  moor 

Past  the  wild  wolf's  lair 

To  the  hermit's  door, 

And  leave  him  there, 
Then  happily  to  her  bovver  repair. 

She  loved  all  peaceable,  toiling  men. 
She  would  oft  from  the  somber  woods  emerge 
On  the  craggy,  green  projection,  when 
Night  came,  and,  there  from  the  forest's  verge 

On  the  valley  look  down 

Where  the  village  lay, 

On  the  bare-footed,  brown 

Chubby  children  at  play. 

Or  later  at  night 

When  the  candle-light  shone 

From  the  windows  bright, 

She  stood  there  alone 

And  smiled  a  blessing  on  every  one. 

Yet  not  alone  in  the  woods  was  she, 
Her  sisters  numbered  a  countless  throng; 
For  a  Dryad  was  housed  in  every  tree, 
And  at  midnight  you  might  hear  their  song, 
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Subdued  and  low 
Like  lover's  vows, 
As  they  rocked  to  and  fro 
On  the  topmost  boughs, 
Bedecking  their  hair 
With  oak  leaves  green. 
And  often  their  fair, 
Vivid  forms  were  seen 
Like  flashes  to  pass 
Among  the  trees, 
As  they  played  on  the  grass 
With  witching  ease 

By  the  light  of  the  moon , 

Till  the  early  dawn 

Alas,  too  soon 

Broke  over  the  lawn, 
And  in  a  twinkling  they  all  were  gone. 

But  alas,  she  is  dead,  the  lovely  girl  ! 
Before  her  tree  the  woodchopper  stood, 
The  stupid,  impious,  barbarous  churl, — 
A  tree  to  him  was  but  so  much  wood. 
His  ax  he  drove 
Into  the  bole, 
The  stroke  it  rove 
Her  trembling  soul. 
With  thundering  crash 
The  oak  fell  prone, 
The  fatal,  rash, 
Dull  deed  was  done, 
For  there  she  expired  with  a  gentle  groan. 

But  the  sylvan  vandals  ravaged  on, 
Until  the  wood  with  its  templed  gloom 
And  sacred  organ-rushings  was  gone, 
And  a  thousand  stumps  marked  each  a  Dryad's  tomb- 
Then  awful  Jove 
Thundered  loud  his  wrath 
From  his  throne  above  : 
"  I  will  mark'their  path 
With  ruin  and  death, 
With  summer  drouth, 
Like  the  simoom's  breath, 
From  the  torrid  south. 
The  hurricane's  blast 
Unhindered  shall  blow, 
Leaving,  when  past, 
Subversion  and  woe, 

The  flood  shall  rush  down, 
From  the  melting  snow, 
On  the  sleeping  town 
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In  the  vale  below. 
The  storm  like  chaff 
Shall  drive  them  away, 
And  the  heavens  shall  laugh, 
Both  night  and  day, 

At  their  folly  and  fear 

And  their  direful  need. 

Year  after  year 

This  shall  be  the  meed 

For  their  sacrilegious,  brutish  deed. 


Herman  I.   Stem. 


RECENT   VERSE.     II, 


Two  volumes  by  James  ^Whitcomb 
Riley  have  been  issued  during  the  past 
six  months.  One  of  these  is  the  O Id- 
Fashioned  Roses,1  published  in  London 
and  made  up  of  selections  from  his 
other  books;  and  therefore  not  calling 
for  special  attention  here.  The  second,3 
however,  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
piece  of  work  that  has  yet  come  from 
his  pen  and  also  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable books  of  the  year. 

It  is  a  drama  in  verse,  and  is  so  un- 
usual and  peculiar  in  matter  and  in 
treatment  that  it  leaves  the  reade*  in  a 
state  of  real  bewilderment  at  first  as  to 
whether  on  the  whole  it  is  really  sane  and 
good  or  a  particular  species  of  very 
arrant  nonsense. 

The  only  safe  standpoint  for  judg- 
ment is  to  look  at  it  as  a  product  of 
pure  fancy.  The  scene  is  laid  in  fairy- 
land, and  there  is  the  old  plot  of  the 
wicked  queen  who  conspires  against  her 
husband  and  his  son  by  another  wife. 
There  is  a  wicked  spirit  attendant  on 
the  queen  called  Jucklet,  who  is  a  sort 
of  Puck  and  furnishes  the  humor  of 
the  play.     There  is  a  singing  spirit  who 

101d-Fashioned  Roses.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.:  London:  1891. 

2The  Flying  Islands  of  the  Night.  By  James  Whit- 
comb Riley.  Indianapolis:  The  Bowen-Merrill  Co.: 
1892. 


cannot  talk  except  to  music,  the  usual 
double  set  of  lovers,  and  the  necessary 
complement  of  other  characters,  to  bring 
the  conspirators  to  grief  and  make  all 
happy  at  the  end. 

What  gives  the  strangeness  of  atmos- 
phere is  that  Mr.  Riley  has  seen  fit  not 
only  to  invent  his  characters  but  also 
their  surroundings  even  to  the  names  for 
birds  and  plants  and  clothes.  The 
effort  of  course  was  to  reach  a  status  of 
absolute  unreality ;  but  the  result  at 
times  is  childish  and  uncouth.  Such 
lines  as  the  following  have  no  counter- 
part in  English,  unless  it  be  in  the 
classic  "Jabberwocky"  of  Lewis  Carrol. 

Thy  hair 

Sown  with  such  gems  as  laugh   hysteric  lights 
From  glittering  quespar,  guenk,  and  plennocynth, — 

What  sings  the  breene  on  the  werthing-vine  ? 

Their  song,  to  me,  is  the  same  as  mine, 
And  the  tweek  on  the  bamner-stem?         \ 
As  mine  is  the  same  to  them, —  to  them, — 
As  mine  is  the  same  to  them. 


The  teeper  twitters  Dwainie!  — 

The  tcheucker  on  his  spray 
Teeters  up  and  down  the  wind 

And  will  not  fly  away: 
And  Dwainie!  —  my  Dwainie! 

The  drowsy  oovers  drawl 
Hut  Dwainie  hides  in  Spirkland 

And  answers  not  at  all. 
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Things  like  this  undoubtedly  carry 
one  out  of  the  usual  run;  but  it  takes  a 
steady  concentration  of  mind  on  the 
author's  purpose,  to  keep  up  the  feeling 
that  there  is  anything  besides  nonsense 
in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  of 
the  play  that  is  free  from  this  blemish 
and  peculiarly  rich  in  legitimate  poetic 
fancy.  The  songs  scattered  through  the 
different  scenes  are  especially  musical 
and  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Spraivoll, 
the  good  genius  of  the  piece,monopolizes 
these.  When  she  first  appears,  before 
she  is  seen  her  voice  floats  before  her 
singing:  — 

When  kings  are  kings,  and  kings  are  men, — 

And  the  lonesome  rain  is  raining!  — 
O  who  shall  rule  from  the  red  throne  then, 
And  who  shall  covet  the  scepter  when  — 
When  the  winds  are  all  complaining? 

When  men  are  men,  and  men  are  kings, 

And  the  lonesome  rain  is  raining, 
O  who  shall  list  as  the  minstrel  sings 
Of  the  crown's  fiat,  or  the  signet-ring's, 

When  the  winds  are  all  complaining? 

And  again : — 

The  mist  of  the  morning,  chill  and  gray, 
Wraps  the  night  in  a  cloud  of  spray; 

The  sun  is  crimson  blot; 
The  moon  fades  fast,  and  the  stars  take  wing; 
The  comet's  tail  is  a  fleeting  thing, — 
But  the  tale  of  love  is  not. 
Then  wake!     O  wake! 
For  the  sweet  song's  sake, 

Nor  let  my  heart 
With  the  morning  break! 

There  is  little  that  is  sentimental  in 
most  of  the  poem.  These  unreal  peo- 
ple are  moved  by  the  ordinary  passions 
and  tribulations,  but  somehow  there  is 
a  light-heartedness  about  it  all  that 
renders  active  sympathy  unnecessary. 
Perhaps  the  most  earnest  feeling  is 
found  in  the  wraith  song:  — 

I  will  not  hear  the  dying  won! 

Of  any  friend,  nor  stroke  the  wing 
Of  any  little  wounded  bird, — 
»     Love  is  the  deadest  thing! 


I  wist  not  if  I  see  the  smile 
Of  prince  or  wight,  in  court  or  lane, — 

I  only  know  that  afterwhile 
He  will  not  smile  again. 

The  summer  blossom  at  my  feet, 

Swims  backward,  drowning  in  the  grass, — 

I  will  not  stay  to  name  it  sweet  — 
Sink  out!  and  let  me  pass! 

Dead  weeds,  and  husky-rustling  leaves 
That  beat  the  dead  boughs  where  ye  cling, 

And  old  dead  nests  beneath  the  eaves, — 
Love  is  the  deadest  thing! 

A  volume  by  a  local  author  which 
came  too  late  for  notice  with  its  class 
under  last  month's  title,  is  The  Later 
Poems  of  Anna  Morrison  Reed}  It  is 
several  years  since  the  author  issued 
her  earlier  poems,  and  during  this 
period  she  has  gathered  some  thirty 
titles  for  the  present  volume.  Many  of 
the  poems  are  occasional,  written  for 
celebrations  and  memorial  gatherings, 
and  like  almost  all  such  verse  not 
strictly  within  the  pale  of  criticism. 
The  others  are  for  the  most  part  short 
lyrics,  reflecting  the  honest  sensations 
and  impressions  of  a  warm  and  sensi- 
tive nature.  There  is  a  marked  im- 
provement in  style  over  the  earlier 
work,  and  a  better  poetic  touch.  The 
best  poems  are  the  ones  entitled 
"Browning"  and  "Her  King."  The 
following  stanzas  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  better  work: — 

Between  the  roses  of  the  May 

Looks  out  the  radiant  face  of  June; 

Blushing,  she  seems  afraid  to  cross 
The  threshold  of  the  Spring  so  soon; 

While  my  heart  echoes,  beat  for  heat, 

The  tread  of  her  reluctant  feet. 

Passionate  languor  in  her  eyes, 

The  kiss  of  Summer  on  her  mouth, — 

I  love  her  harmony  of  birds, — 

I  love  her  soft  winds  of  the  South, — 

Her  cumulus  clouds  that  grandly  rise 

Across  the  sunlight  of  her  skies. 

The  Vision  of  Misery  HilTi  by  Miles 

1  The  Later  Poems  of  Anna  Morrison  Reed.  San 
Francisco:    J.  Stuart  &  Co.     1891. 

2  The  Vision  of  Misery  Hill.  By  Miles  V  Anson.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1891.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  William  Doxey. 
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I'Anson,  deals  with  California  subjects, 
but  is  written  by  an  Eastern  poet  whose 
memories  go  back  to  '49.  Most  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  legends — like 
that  which  gives  title  to  the  book  — 
serio-comic  in  their  nature  and  refer- 
ring to  incidents  of  that  heroic  time. 
Many  of  the  serious  and  reflective  poems 
are  above  the  ordinary  both  in  diction 
and  in  the  philosophy  they  express. 
The  best  is  perhaps  "In  Altas  Sierras," 
though  there  is  much  that  is  good  in 
"Mammon's  In  Memoriam."  There  is 
something  fine  and  inspiring  in  his 
reminiscences  of  the  hills,  the  pines, 
the  canons  of  the    new    El  Dorado. 

My  lordly  pines  once  more 

Breathe  welcome,  all  and  each, 
And  loving  arms  out-reach 

To  him  well  known  of  yore. 

Again  prone  at  your  feet 

I  list  the  airy  choirs 

Sing  in  your  vernal  spires 
Old  anthems  grand  and  sweet. 

And  ()!   my  spirit  thrills 

With  far-off  sound  that  comes 
Like  roll  of  muffled  drums 

from  out  the  chasm'd  hills. 

From  canon  deeps  profound 
From  gulch  and  river-bar 
The  roar  comes  faint  and  far 

Of  waters  seaward  bound,  — 

That  icy  bonds  let  loose 

To  toil  for  miner  hands, 

In  golden  veins  and  sands, 
In  mill  and  flume  and  sluice, 

Till  flows  each  tawny  flood 

With  wreck  of  hills  replete, 

But  rich  in  future  wheat  — 
From  ravage  bearing  good. 

The  book  is  well  printed  and  amus- 
ingly illustrated  and  will  no  doubt  prove 
of  interest  to  all  interested  in  early  Cal- 
iforniana. 

Six  months  ago  a  good  deal  of  space 
was  given  to  a  review  of  the  first  series 
of  poems  by  Emily  Dickinson.  It  is 
somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  the  praise 
with  which  this  book  was  received  and 
its  success  has  led  to  the  publication  of 


another  and  larger  volume  of  her  work. l 
There  is  in  it  a  too  evident  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  compiler  to  meet  the 
demand,  rather  than  the  higher  canons 
of  literary  taste.  Had  this  been  the 
first  volume  to  be  issued  it  would  have 
been  remarkable  and  won  attention  and 
sympathetic  appreciation.  Many  of  the 
poems  are  as  strong  and  as  striking  as 
any  in  the  first  series.  But  there  are  a 
large  number  that  display  so  patently 
the  worst  faults  of  this  unconventional 
writer  —  that  are  so  devoid  of  rhythm 
and  harmony  and  often  so  absolutely 
unintelligible  in  sense  —  that  the  feeling 
experienced  on  laying  down  the  book 
is  one  of  disappointment;  the  feeling 
one  has  in  hearing  of  some  littleness  or 
shortcoming  in  a  friend  sincerely  ad- 
mired. 

But  this  fault  noted,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  enough  in  the  book 
to  justify  a  high  opinion  of  the  powers 
of  the  author.  What  could  be  tenderer 
or  more  musical  than  this  ? 

I  should  not  dare  to.  leave  my  friend 
Because  —  because  if  he  should  die 
While  I  was  gone,  and  I  —  too  late  — 
Should  reach  the  heart  that  wanted  me; 

If  I  should  disappoint  the  eyes 

That  hunted,  hunted  so,  to  see, 

And  could  not  bear  to  shut  until 

They  "noticed"  me — they  noticed  me: 

If  I  should^stab  the  patient  faith 
So  sure  I  'd  come  —  so  sure  I  'd  come. 
It  listening,  listening,  went  to  sleep 
Telling  my  tardy  name, — 

My  heart  would  wish  it  broke  before, 
Since  breaking  then,  since  breaking  then, 
Were  useless  as  next  morning's  sun, 
Where  midnight  frosts  had  lain! 

Very  simple  too  but  very  sweet  is 
"The  Battle  Field:" 

They  dropped  like  flakes,  they  dropped  like  stars, 

Like  petals  from  a  rose, 
While  suddenly  across  the  June 

A  wind  like  fingers  goes. 

1  Poems.  By  Emily  Dickinson.  Second  Series.  Bos- 
ton:    Roberts  Bros:     1891. 
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They  perished  in  the  seamless  grass. — 

No  eye  could  find  the  place; 
Hut  God  on  his  repealless  list 

Can  summon  every  face. 

Living  in  practical  solitude  as  she 
did,  her  introspection  led  her  to  the 
most  vivid  realization  of  the  meaning 
of  death  and  immortality.  The  consid- 
eration of  these  themes  must  have  be- 
come almost  a  disease  with  her;  for 
every  conceivable  phase  of  them  re- 
ceives attention  in  her  verses.  At 
times  her  familiar  way  of  treating 
sacred  subjects  is  almost  grotesque;  but 
never  are  her  views  morbid  or  tinged 
with  doubt  or  fear. 

Let  down  the  the  bars,  O  Death! 
The  tired  flocks  come  in, 
Whose  bleating  ceases  to  repeat, 
Whose  wandering  is  done. 

Thine  is  the  stillest  night, 
Thine  the  securest  fold ; 
Too  near  thou  art  for  seeking  thee, 
Too  tender  to  be  told. 

Everything  in  the  book  bears  the  stamp 
of  her  unique  originality.  After  all, 
though,it  is  not  this  which  make  her  work 
remarkable.  It  is  rather,  the  keen  vis- 
ion, the  direct  and  forcible  thought, — 
and  above  all  her  wonderful  felicity  of 
expression  and  characterization. 

Perhaps  no  American  poet  shows 
more  clearly  in  his  work  his  advance  in 
years  than  Francis  Bailey  Aldrich. 
There  is  a  sedateness  and  gravity  in  his 
later  books  that  was  seldom  found  in  his 
earlier  verse.  It  is  not  exactly  better 
verse,  but  rather  of  a  different  kind.  It 
deals  more  with  the  tragic  side  of  life, — 
the  heartbreaks  and  struggles,  the  cares 
and  trials,  that  make  up  its  pathos  and 
its   seriousness.      His  latest   book1    has 

1  The  Sisters  Tragedy  and  Other  Poems.  By  Thomas 
Bailey    Aldrich.    Boston :      Houghton    Mifflin    &   Co. 


scarcely  a  touch  of  that  light-hearted 
carelessness  that  one  ordinarily  associ- 
ates with  his  work.  Even  in  "Thalia," 
which  has  the  most  of  the  old  sparkle, 
there  is  a  tinge  of  the  cynicism  of  mid- 
dle age.  Aside  from  this  regret  —  if  it 
be  a  regret, —  there  is  little  to  say  of  the 
book  except  in  praise.  All  the  polish 
of  style,  all  the  wealth  of  beautiful  im- 
agery, all  the  felicity  of  terse  and  vig- 
orous expression,  that  have  come  to  be 
expected  in  his  poetry  are  present  here  ; 
and  in  several  of  the  poems  the  keynote 
is  deeper  than  in  any  previous  work. 

Crandall's  Representative  American 
Sonnets1  compares  very  favorably  with 
other  such  collections.  There  are  so 
many  minor  poets  in  America  who  have 
written  good  sonnets  that  the  task  of 
the  compiler  must  have  been  one  of 
weeding  out.  There  is  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination about  the  sonnet  that  makes  it 
a  favorite  form  with  dabblers  in  poetry. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  a  small  thought 
will  fill  the  measure  as  well  as  a  large 
one  if  the  execution  be  but  good.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  with  the  sonnet  one 
feels  more  definitely  the  plan,  and  at 
particular  points  in  the  writing  is  able 
to  stop  and  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
the  completeness  up  to  where  he  has 
got.  However  it  may  be#  the  sonnets- 
of  American  poets  are  especially  pleas- 
ing, melodious,  and  numerous,  and  the 
present  collection  contains  many  names 
that  are  largely  unknown  to  fame  out- 
side of  it. 

The  book  is  prefaced  with  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  the  sonnet,  with 
copious  illustrations  of  the  best  sonnets 
by  the  really  great  poets.  None  of  the 
selections  are  poor,  and  to  the  lover  of 
this  particular  form  of  verse,  the  volume 
will  prove  more  than  usually  attractive. 

2  Representative  Sonnets  by  American  Poets.  By 
Charles  H.  Crandall.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  8 
Company:    189c. 
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The  effort  to  stir  up  war  between  our  country  and 
•Chile  has  already  been  characterized  in  print  as 
"  fiend's  work,"  and  the  term  is  not  too  strong.  It 
is  hard  to  think  of  anything  inherently  more  wicked 
than  to  strive  to  plunge  a  peaceful  nation  into  war, 
or  even  to  risk  doing  so,  to  sell  a  newspaper.  If 
statements  made  freely  by  our  own  citizens  are  to  be 
believed,  if  the  Chilean  courts  are  to  be  given  a 
tithe  of  the  respect  that  we  demanded  for  the 
Louisiana  courts  in  dealing  with  Italy,  the  whole 
origin  of  the  trouble  was  little  more  than  a 
sailors'  row,  exasperated  by  hostile  treatment  which 
the  Chileans  had  considerable  cause  to  believe  — 
rightly  or  wrongly — that  their  government  received 
from  representatives  of  ours.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  gravest  possible  view  be  taken  of  the  incident, 
and  diplomatic  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  be  impos- 
sible, no  talk  of  war  ought  to  be  made  by  respectable 
journals  as  long  as  arbitration  is  possible.  There 
are  occasionally  things  that  seem  impossible  of  set- 
tlement by  arbitration,  (perhaps  only  seem,)  but 
this  is  not  one  of  them.  Our  country  has  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  demoralizing  civic  effects  of  our 
own  war,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  to  renew 
them  now  would  be  a  terrible  injury  to  our  own 
national  life,  which  the  glory  of  having  beaten  a 
weaker  nation  would  poorly  pay  for.  There  is  no 
honor  to  be  reaped  in  that  field,  especially  by  a 
nation  that  lias  already  tried  to  pose  as  a  peace- 
maker and  guide  to  South  America.  The  good 
name  which  is  the  most  humiliating  to  lose  is  [that 
which  we  should  have  with  our  own  descendants 
and  it  is  tin  mere  phrase  that  history  is  impartial;  the 
children  of  those  who  tossed  caps  in  the  air  over  the 
victories  of  the  Mexican  war  and  California!)  con- 
quest are  beginning  to  blush  for  their  country  when 
they  read  what  history  has  to  say  of  those  successes, 
even  as  they  blush  for  our  victories  in  many  an  In- 
dian war.  To  add  another  to  the  list  of  weaker 
peoples  that  regard  us  with  undying  animosity  and 
sense  of  injustice  would  be  a  poor  victory,  for  which 
neither  the  contemporary  world  nor  our  own  de- 
scendants would  praise  us. 

1 1  is  time  that  some  one  said  a  plain  word  in  print 
about  an  earnest  assault  now  in  progress  upon  the 
standards  of  the  San  Francisco  high  schools.  These 
schools,  and  especially  the  Girls'  High  School,  for 
years  lagged  behind  other  high  schools  of  the  State 
in  standards  of  scholarship.      The  Hoys'  High  School 


a  few  years  ago  was  on  the  very  edge  of  being  re- 
fused "accrediting"  by  the  University;  and  it  is 
only  two  years  since  the  Girls',  under  a  new  manage- 
ment, attained  to  accredited  rank,  that  is,  was  ex- 
amined by  the  State  University,  and  pronounced 
competent  to  prepare  therefor.  This  modest  success 
the  two  San  Francisco  schools  share  with  twenty- 
three  others  in  the  State,  and  indeed,  the  Girls' 
High  School  is  behind  a  number  of  these,  being  ac- 
credited only  in  part.  However,  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  now  enters  complaint  that 
San  Francisco  pupils  and  especially  the  high  school 
girls  are  overworked.  He  has  since  sent  out  cir- 
culars to  parents  to  obtain  corroboration  of  this 
opinion,  and  received  answers  which  he  proposes  to 
make  the  basis  of  a  special  report  directed  against 
the  present  high  school  curriculum.  The  newspa- 
pers have  so  far  appeared  impressed  by  his  criti- 
cisms, and  predisposed  to  accept  them. 

Now  this  city  superintendent,  Mr.  John  Swett,as  it 
chances,  is  the  most  honored  veteran  of  common  school 
education  in  California;  a  man  of  an  honesty,  cour- 
age, and  public  spirit,  notable  among  the  many  polit- 
ical intrigues  and  self-seekings  that  shadow  the  rec- 
ord of  city  schools.  But  it  must  be  added  that  he 
has  never  been  cordially  and  altogether  in  sympathy 
with  the  higher  education,  especially  of  girls.  As 
high  school  principal,  a  few  years  ago,  he  held  the 
school  resolutely  and  of  conviction  down  to  a  grade 
perhaps  a  year  behind  what  may  be  called  standard 
high  school  grade.  Some  parents,  despairing  of 
raising  the  curriculum,  obtained  permission  to  enter 
their  daughters  in  the  Boys'  High  School;  and  so 
considerable  a  rush  thither  followed  as  to  show  un- 
mistakably how  many  recognized  the  inferiority  of  the 
advantages  in  the  girls'  school,  and  were  ready 
and  able  to  take  the  more  thorough  work.  Any 
view  that  Mr.  Swett  advocates  is  entitled  to  consid- 
eration, in  that  it  is  his  view.  But  it  ought  to  be 
perfectly  obvious  that  if  San  Francisco  girls  are  in- 
competent to  do  the  work  done  cheerfully  and  with- 
out strain  in  every  good  high  school  in  the  country, 
—  in  twenty-five  schools  in  our  own  State,  of  which 
but  four  are  boys'  schools  only, —  then  there  is 
something  the  matter  with  San  Francisco  girls. 
Either  they  are  stupid;  or  they  are  lazy;  or  they  are 
badly  prepared  in  the  grammar  schools;  or  ineffi- 
ciently taught  at  present;  or  so  occupied  with  social 
gayeties  and  outside  duties  as  to  leave  no    strength 
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for  school  work;  or  they  are  not  overworked.  There 
is  no  escape  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  alterna- 
tives :  the  time  is  past  when  any  one  will  believe  the 
general  statement  that  girls  are  as  girls  incapable  of 
bona  fide  high  school  work,  and  overworked  by  it 
everywhere  the  country  through.  Doubtless  the  gram- 
mar school  preparation  leaves  much  to  be  desired; 
if  it  is  really  below  that  of  other  towns  in  the  State, 
it  should  be  improved,  not  the  high  school  lowered. 
If  the  teaching  staff  of  the  high  school  is  not  able 
to  administer  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  a  good  high 
school  without  making  it  unnecessarily  hard,  the 
remedy  is  in  changing  the  teachers,  not  the  curricu- 
lum. Doubtless  parents  allow  their  daughters  social 
distractions  quite  out  of  place  for  school  girls;  but 
that  is  the  handicap  of  high  schools  everywhere,  and 
other  high  schools  manage  to  meet  it. 

The  doctrine  that  girls  are  incapable  of  doing 
high  school  work  is  no  new  one,  but  rather  the  sur- 
vival of  an  obsolescent  one.  Tosiah  Quincy  held  it 
one  of  his  chief  virtues  as  mayor  of  Boston  that 
he  had  been  able  to  suppress  the  effort  to  establish  a 
girls'  high  school.  But  such  sex  discrimination  has 
never  been  popular  in  the  West,  and  —  while  it 
must  underlie  the  complaint  —  the  point  is  not  made 
in  words.  If  it  were,  it  is  probable  the  newspapers 
would  not  respond  to  it.  The  general  phrase  of 
"overwork  in  the  schools"  is  the  one  to  which  they 
have  echoed.  An  English  visitor  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked to  a  distinguished  teacher  of  this  country: 
"  But  after  all,  you  are  trying  to  do  an  impossible 
thing.  You  are  trying  to  educate  a  people  who  do 
not  want  to  be  educated."  There  is  much  truth  in 
the  criticism.  American  children  have  easier  school 
work  than  those  in  any  other  highly  civilized  country, 
and  complain  more  than  any  others. ,  They  do  not 
like  hard  work, —  a  trait  which  perhaps  they  share 
with  children  the  world  over, —  but  unlike  the  chil- 
dren of  other  countries  they  do  not  expect  to  sub- 
mit to  what  they  are  disinclined  to.  And  public 
sympathy  is  with  them  in  this,  as  it  is  with  the 
workman  whodoesnot  like  hard  work.  The  schemes 
and  "systems"  for  education  that  obtain  public 
favor  are  devices  for  spooning  learning  gently  into 
the  child  without  effort  on  his  part.  Books  must  be 
made  attractive  with  pictures  and  stories,  or  he  will 
not  condescend  to  study  them.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  extreme  of  this  indolence,  as  found  in 
fashionable  girls'  schools, —  where  fathers  pay  enor- 
mous fees  in  the  hope  of  having  their  daughters 
made  into  educated  women  without  ever  doing  any- 
thing they  do  not  feel  like, — is  turning  out  harvests 
of  nervous  invalids,  to  make  peevish  and  helpless 
wives,  and  inefficient  mothers. 

Now  what  is  to  come  of  all  this  babying  the  minds 


of   the  young?     Nature   will    not   be   fooled   by  any 
"systems."     The    grave    strains   of  the    enormous 
private   and    public    business   of    this  country,    the 
weight  of  its  wifehood  and    motherhood,  is  going  to 
slip  from  the  shoulders  of  a  generation   brought  up 
in  a    sterner   school   to    those  of   these    easy-going, 
children,   as  surely  as  the  years  go  on.     The  high 
school  boys  and  girls  are  no  babies, —  they  are  already 
nearing  the  time  when  mental  habits  become  fixed  and 
the  chance  of  getting  good,  vigorous,  willing  charac- 
ters is  nearly  over;    and    they  are  nearing  the  time 
time  when    the  demand    for  sound  working  fiber  in 
them  will  come.      "The  gods  give  all  good  things 
for  labor  "  now  as  much  as  they  ever  did;  there  is  no 
device    of   education    that    can     take    the    place    of 
"buckling  down  and  working  "  on  the   child's  own 
part.     The  girls  in  the  high  school  are  five  hours  in 
the  schoolroom,  out  of  the  twenty-four;  it  is  said  that 
some  of  them  —  the  slowest,  presumably  —  have  to 
study  "  three  or  four  hours!"  out  of  school, —  a  to- 
tal of  less  than  nine   hours,  diversified   with  every 
possible  break  and  relief.      Is  this  an   extravagant 
time  for  a  slow  girl, —  who  by  fiat  of  nature  must  ex- 
pect to  do  more  work  than  quicker  ones  if  she  is  to- 
keep  up   with   them, —  to  put  upon  so  serious  and 
important  a  work  as  getting  an  education  ?     If  school 
is  merely  an  incident  among  many  other  occupations, 
three   or  four   hours   daily  for   recreation    or  home 
duties  may  be  a  narrow  margin;  if  it  is  the  main  busi- 
ness of  life  during  the  high  school  years,  surely  notr 
as  a  minimum  in   the  case  of  the  slowest  students. 
But  if  a  school  is  to  be  so  relaxed  as  to  give  even  to 
the  slowest  a  large  number  of  hours  daily  for  recrea- 
tion,-what  manner  of  opportunity  is  to  be  offered  the 
finder  of  mischief  for  idle  hands  in  the  case  of  the 
quickest  ones?     The    pace   a  school  takes  must  be 
gauged  to  the  average  capacity  of  its  pupils,  not  the 
slowest;  the  slowest  will   have   to  work   harder;  but 
that  will  not  hurt  them  much;  the  quickest  ones  are" 
the  real  sufferers.     A  large  amount  of  daily  leisure 
is  a  very  doubtful   good   to  any    young   person,  es- 
pecially city  girls  and   boys,  who  have  no  means  of 
healthy  outdoor  e'xercise.     It   means  novel-reading, 
visiting,  premature  social   gayeties,  or  mere   dawd- 
ling, oftener  than  it  means  vigorous  sport   or  domes- 
tic duties.      If  girls  are  not  willing  to  work,  or  theii 
parents  are  not  willing  to  have  them,  they  should 
hot  go  into  the  high  school.     The  city  should  not  be 
taxed  to   maintain  schooling  for  those   that    are  not 
willing  to  pay  its  cost  in  effort. 

• 
China  New  Year. 

Hong  came  in  one  Tuesday  morning  laden  with 
China  lilies  in  a  quaint  jar,  and  goodies  in  cornuco- 
pias   made    of   matting.     These  he  presented   mer 
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saying,    •'China    New    Lear,    tomollow    I   go?''  an 
anxious  look  coming  across  his  face. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  I  answered  reluctantly; 
*'  and  if  you  want  a  chicken  for  your  feast  you  may 
catch  one.     When  is  your  feast, —  tomorrow?" 

"No,  tomollow  allee  same  Catholic  Fliday,  no 
eat  meat,  blood  come,  Devil  he  would  catchee  me; 
eat  licee  and  fish.  Heap  big  feast  tonight,  velly 
nice,  chicken,  duck!" 

For  be  it  known  chicken  and  duck  seem  the  ideal 
of  a  Chinaman's  "good  time." 

In  the  Chinatown  great  preparations  are  being 
made.  Wagon  loads  of  men  from  the  ranches  arrive, 
and  are  greeted  with  joyous  shouts.  Houses  are 
cleaned,  windows  washed,  and  gay  lanterns  are 
swung  over  the  doors.  John  himself,  scrubbed  and 
shaved  until  he  fairly  shines,  prepares  a  gala  cos- 
tume. 

At  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  night  the  gongs  in  the 
joss  house  unite  with  the  boom  of  bombs  and  crack- 
ers and  the  yell  of  Chinamen  to  make  a  noise  hide- 
ous enough  to  scare  the  dreaded  Devil. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  table  is  spread  with  all 
the  offerings  to  the  many,  many  gods.  Bright  ban- 
ners with  pictures  of  the  divinity  hang  on  the  wall 
back  of  the  table.  A  rich  cover  of  satin  with  more 
or  less  of  embroidery,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
house,  is  spread  on  the  table,  and  then  three  dishes 
of  rice  with  tamarinds  on  the  top,  long  pieces  of 
gelatine,  great  lemons,  tiny  oranges,  mussy  pastries, 
towers  of  cakes,  trays  of  confections,  are  arranged 
thereon,  with  the  greatest  precision.  How  bright 
it  all  was.  The  sunshiny  faces  of  the  boys  (China- 
men are  all  "boys")  as  they  stood  grouped  about 
to  receive  their  guests  made  a  glad  welcome.  They 
were  dressed  in  lavender,  pink,  brown,  and  green 
brocades,  natty  black  satin  caps,  topped  with  a  scar- 
let button,  with  satin  shoes  with  big  velvet  rosettes, 
and  a  few  men  carried  fans.  In  some  corner  the 
sandal  wood  was  slowly  burning  and  about  it  a  few 
paper  prayers  (what  a  convenience). 

As  we  entered,  wanting  to  do  everything  in  good 
form,  we  tried  to  exclaim,  "  Ging  he  fat  toy  !"  It 
is  said  that  to  pronounce  this  properly,  "  you  must 
braid  your  hair,  look  cross-eyed,  and  put  the  accent 
on  the  'h';  the  'fat  toy'  is  done  with  a  rising  in- 
flection." The  meaning  is.  "Happy  New  Year, 
.good  luck,  make  money." 

The  goodies  were  now  passed  us.  Please  do  not 
turn  up  your  nose, —  some  are  delicious:  .limes 
cooked  in  sugar  till  crystallized,  candied  cocoanut 
cut  in  long  strips,  flaky  and  white,  nuts  with  a 
brittle  shell  and  a  prune-like  fruit  inside,  and  pre- 
served ginger.  But  also  there  are  suspicious  look- 
ing edibles.  A  yellow  substance  tasting  like  soaped 
■chips,  and  long  slender  pieces  that  have  a  lurking 
look  of  candied  rat-tail. 


We  exchanged  our  cards  for  a  red  slip  of  paper 
with  Chinese  characters  written  upon  it,  reading 
from  the  top  down.  "Santa  Barbara,  Wa  Thing." 
Bowing  our  goodby  we  crossed  the  street  to  the  joss 
house. 

This  is  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs.  The  priest  on 
guard  at  the  foot  says  we  may  ascend,  and  that  he 
is  "velly  tired,  hit  'em  gong  all  night."  We  would 
have  had  more  sympathy  for  him  if  he  had  been  kept 
awake  for  some  other  cause,  but  we  refrained  from 
saying  so.  The  gods  are  faring  well,  the  table  is 
loaded  with  ducks,  chickens,  barbecued  pig(  piles  of 
rice,  prayer  papers,  and  sandalwood,  placed  for 
their  spiritual  consumption.  The  whole  scene  is 
lighted  by  a  small  candle  in  a  jelly  glass.  When 
the  week  of  festivities  is  over  the  priests  fall  heir  to 
this  "feast  of  the  gods." 

In  the  mission  schools  the  tables  are  set  with  the 
same  care,  but  with  none  of  the  heathen  accessories. 

If  you  have  been  in  to  teach,  or  have  a  cook  in 
the  school,  the  boys,  rush  up  and  cry:  "Happy 
New  Year!  you  likee  my  card?"  and  a  general 
hand  shaking  follows.  The  candies  are  passed  to 
all  who  come,  without  stint.  Then  they  sing  a  gos- 
pel hymn.  As  they  seemed  hoarse,  I  said:  "Are 
you  not  tired?  You  have  sung  so  much  today." 
The  happy  reply  was:  "  O,  I  no  tired  today;  tomol- 
low I  be  tired!    Today  '  Happy  New  Lear."' 

All  night  the  gongs  and  crackers  were  fired,  but 
this  was  as  a  welcome,  the  Devil  having  been  driven 
out  at  noon  of  the  day  before. 

Thursday  morning  after  getting  breakfast  and 
washing  the  dishes,  I  awaited  Hong.  He  came  in 
with  a  look  of  sublime  innocence,  saying:  "I  so 
solly  too  late!  We  have  heap  big  bleakfast  this 
morning,  nice  duck,  nice  chicken." 

The   reprinfhnd   died   on  my  tongue.      Who  could 
withstand  the  temptation  of  chicken  and  duck? 
Jean  M.  Hanna. 

I  CAN  remember  very  well  the    period  in  our 

literary  history  when  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  a 
new  venture,  when  the  Nation  was  not  and  when 
Darley  was  making  the  drawings  for  Harper's 
Magazine  It  was  not  difficult  then  to  read  "  all  the 
magazines."  The  North  American  Review  was  in 
its  earlier  stage  and  was  not  a  runner  after  famous 
names,  but  was  fdled  with  solid  work.  As  I  look  on 
the  magazines  that  come  to  my  table  now,  I  am 
amazed  at  their  number,  their  variety,  and  the 
cleverness  of  their  mediocrity.  Their  very  names  are 
new  to  me,  an  old  and  persistent  reader,  and  their 
number  denotes  an  immense  increase  in  a  certain 
kind  of  literary  life. 

They  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  like  the 
newspapers,  and  seek  sensations  and  great  names, 
while  the  (  Sunday)  newspapers  are  taking  on   a  lit 
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erary  aspect  and  rivaling  the  magazines  in  their  own 
field.  Where  for  example  will  you  find  better  book 
reviewing  of  the  solid  sort  than  is  done  by  "  M.  W. 
H."in  the  Sunday  Sunl 

This  passion  for  names  is  admirably  illustrated  on 
the  cover  of  one  of  the  newest  magazines  of  stand- 
ing,—  The  Arena.  Here  the  table  of  contents  is 
given  with  the  writer's  name  first  in  heavy  CAPI- 
TALS followed  incidentally,  as  it  were,  by  the  title 
of  the  writing  in  smaller  caps.  Even  the  sober 
Century  has  lately  adopted  a  fashion  of  the  sort  on 
its  outside  covers. 

How  could  the  editor  more  plainly  say,  "  I  find 
that  my  public  reads  an  article  because  it  is  witten 
by  a  certain  man,  and  not  because  it  treats  of  a  cer- 
tain subject "  ?  What  a  contrast  this  is  to  the  old 
English  Reviews,  where  the  author  of  each  article  is 
unknown  and  remains  unknown.  The  Chinese  have 
a  mysterious  proverb,  whose  sound  and  not  whose 
sense  has  fixed  it  in  my  memory:      "The  voice  of  a 


toad  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  betokens  a  loss  of  friend- 
ship.'' But  these  capitals  ;  what  do  they  betoken  ? 
Is  it  true  then  that  we  read  for  the  writer  and  not  for 
the  topic  ?  Is  it  like  an  interview  ?  And  in  this 
very  number  of  the  Arena  we  find  one  of  the  au- 
thors in  large  capitals  who  contrasts  a  better  course 
of  action  with  a  "  7vorser."  Is  it  indeed  the  mis- 
sion of  America  to  vulgarize  the  world  ?  How  could 
such  a  locution,  even  if  written  by  a  celebrity,  pass 
the  criticism  of  the  proof  reader,  not  to  speak  of  the 
editor?  If  we  must  have  these  shoals  of  monthly 
literature,  let  us  not  forget  that  they  are  in  fact 
monthly,  and  therefore  have  the  time  to  correct  the 
press;  and  do  not  let  us  extend  to  them  the  charity 
that  covers  the  slips  of  a  daily  journal,  which  goes 
to  press  at  three  a.  m.,  and  is  on  the  railway  trains 
two  hours  later,  and  therefore  often  cannot  wait  to 
let  its  recorded  events  "go  through  the  formality 
of  taking  place. "  If  we  old  fogies  must  die,  let  us 
die  protesting.  ■% 
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Dreams.' 

Whether  people  like  Olive  Schreiner's  Dreams  or 
not,  and  whether  they  agree  with  the  doctrines  or 
not,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  little  parables 
take  hold  upon  one  and  make  a  mark  upon  his 
memory.  There  are  a  few  things  in  them  so  strong 
and  so  keen  that  the  reader  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
them  may  rate  them  too  high  at  first  reading;  but 
after  reading  again,  and  making  all  deductions,  it 
remains  that  there  is  in  them  an  element  that  rises 
certainly  far  above  cleverness,  and  rises  toward 
greatness. 

They  are  absolutely  sincere,  for  one  thing: 
whether  their  singularities  become  affectations  here- 
after or  not,  Miss  Schreiner  has  been  able  in  this 
instance  to  do  very  bold  things  with  language  and 
method  with  an  evidently  simple  and  direct  motive 
to  say  the  better  what  she  had  to  say.  The  feeling 
in  them  is  all  noble, —  of  a  tragic  and  overstrained 
nobility,  perhaps,  but  on  no  higher  a  key  than  one 
may  find  the  lives  of  ardent  women  set  to  in  every 
genertt  on.  Indeed,  some  of  the  self-abnegations, 
as  in  "The  Hunter,"  or  the  second  "Dream  in  a 
Desert,"  are  not  greater  than  life  demands  some- 
times of  pretty  commonplace  people,  if  they  wish  to 

•Dreams.  By  Olive  Schreiner.  Boston:  1891: 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco   by   Picrson 
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keep  reasonable  self-respect.  Nor  is  the  intensity 
with  which  certain  aspects  of  human  society  present 
themselves  here  greater  than  many  thinking  people 
will  find  familiar.  But  life  is  not  lived  up  to  any 
such  key  habitually;  when  sensible  hunters  in  real 
life  get  to  their  mountains  of  Dry-Facts,  they  usually 
find  them  interesting  and  pleasant  climbing,  and  re- 
sign themselves  philosophically  to  the  impossibility 
of  ever  really  capturing  Truth.  No  doubt  heroisms 
and  abnegations  should  take  themselves  as  little 
seriously  as  possible,  and  these  dreams  fit  only  the 
intenser  moods  and  periods  that  any  sensitive  person 
who  is  doing  hard  things  must  go  through.  They 
would  not  be  tonic  in  these;  they  are  too  hopeless. 
No  one  can  have  in  his  worst  moods  so  gloomy  a 
view  of  his  work,  or  of  human  life  that  he  will  not 
find  it  reflected  in  this  girl's  pictures,  joined  with  the 
charge  to  go  ahead  and  work  just  the  same. 

But  the  present  reviewer  is  not  disposed  to  dwell 
on  such  criticisms,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  points  of  strength.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  doubtless  the  womanliness  of  thought 
about  human  relations. 

It  is  in  a  more  impassioned  way  the  attitude  of 
George  Eliot:  and  there  is  something  worth  think- 
ing of  in  this  coincidence.  The  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  women  about  the  larger  relations  and  more  ab- 
stract  motives  of  human  life  have   been    singularly 
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inarticulate.  While  feeling  much,  they  have  ac- 
cepted men's  interpretations  of  their  feelings,  as 
they  have  taken  their  creeds  from  men,  though 
themselves  the  religious  sex.  If  George  Eliot  and 
Olive  Schreiner  are  true  interpreters  of  the  way 
women  would  feel  about  society  could  they  get  at 
their  own  feelings  clearly,  the  womanly  standard  for 
human  society  is  first,  that  sort  of  minute  and  tran- 
scendental justice  that  we  call  altruism,  second,  love 
of  truth,  and  third,  private  love,  as  the  ruling  forces. 
The  most  penetrating  passages  are  those  ir.  which  the 
appeal  is  made  to  men  to  understand  what  they  are 
doing  to  each  other  by  injustices.  The  Inferno  of 
"  The  Sunlight  Lay  across  my  Bed  "  is  to  the  pres- 
ent reviewer  not  only  the  strongest  of  the  parables, 
but  also  the  strongest  expression  he  has  read  of  the 
horribleness  of  injustice,  the  monstrosity  of  people's 
"  making  their  gain  of  another's  loss,"  as  George 
Eliot  had  it.  It  implies  in  its  detail  some  bad 
political  economy,  but  in  its  mass  it  is  of  wonderful 
truth  and  insight. 

Briefer  Notice. 

'J'hc  Afro-American  Press} — A  quite  exhaustive 
account  of  the  colored  writers  of  this  country,  and 
their  journals.  It  is  thickly  interspersed  with  portraits, 
and  has  much  interesting  information,  crudely  used. 
Over  150  papers  are  published  by  colored  people, 
one  of  which  at  least,  the  New  York  Freeman,  has 
had  a  considerable  circulation  and  commanded  atten- 
tion. Its  editor,  T.  T.  Fortune,  has  now  gone  upon 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun.  A  draw- 
back to  the  sociological  value  of  the  book  is  that  it 
does  not  make  any  distinction  between  pure  negro 
and  mixed  blood,  and  the  portraits  often  show  that 
the  so-called  colored  writer  has  more  white  than 
colored  ancestry. 

Africa  and  America!1 — A  collection  of  addresses, 
on  topics  relating  to  his  own  race,  in  Africa  and  in 
this  country,  by  Alex  Crummell,  the  colored  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  Church,  in  Washington.  It  is  the 
most  moderate  and  thoughtful  writing,  the  most 
educated  and  mature  in  literary  style,  that  we  have 
seen  from  any  colored  writer.  It  is  free  from  the 
crudities  of  style,  the  eulogies  of  small  notabilities, 
the  disposition  to  treat  any  achievements  of  negroes 

1  The  Afro-American  Press,  and  its  Editors.  By  I. 
Garland  Pen n.     Springfield:  Wiley  &  Co.:  1891. 

2  Africa  and  America.     By  Alex  Crummell.     Ibid. 


as  remarkable,  that  characterize  the  book  noticed 
just  before.  The  main  theme  of  the  discourses  is 
given  by  the  opening  one:  "  The  Need  of  New  Ideas 
and  New  Motives  for  a  New  Era,"  which  urges, 
first,  that  the  leaders  of  the  colored  race  should 
cease  to  hark  back  forever  to  slavery  memories,  and 
try  to  put  behind  them  and  forget  all  that;  second, 
that  they  put  aside  for  the  present  political  aspira- 
tions and  desire  of  show,  and  try  to  solve  the  labor 
question  for  their  race;  and  third,  that  their  own 
character,  especially  in  regard  to  the  sacredness  of 
the  family,  must  be  lifted,  before  they  can  hope  for 
equal  respect  and  standing  with  other  races. 

The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Public 
School* — A  slip  of  a  pamphlet  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  on  an  important  topic,  about  which  no  one  in 
California  should  undertake  to  come  to  any  fixed 
conclusion  without  first  considering  carefully  all  that 
Mrs.  Wiggin  has  to  say. 
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A  TALE  OF  THREE  CITIES. 


IT  is   less  than   a   dozen   years   since  a 
prominent  New  England  business  man 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in 
Omaha  and  asked  if  boats  ever  ran  up 
the  "  Mississippi  "  as  far  as  that  city,  and 
only  a   year  or  so    ago  a  large  manufac- 
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turer  in  one  of  the  Middle  States  billed  a 
carload  of  merchandise  to  "  Kansas  City, 
Neb."  These  men  were  not  exception- 
ally ignorant  of  the  geography  of  our 
country,  for  Uncle  Sam  possesses  a  large 
domain,  and  unless  one  has  traveled  con- 
siderable he  is  liable  to  get  facts  and  fig- 
ures about  it  badly  mixed. 

For  instance,  ask  a  dozen  intelligent 
business  men  residing  anywhere  east  of 
Cincinnati,  men  who  have  never  been 
west  of  their  homes,  whether  they  con- 
sider Omaha  as  a  Western  or  Eastern  city, 
and  they  will  laugh  at  you.  And  yet,  why 
is  Omaha,  properly  speaking,  a  Western 
city  ?  The  dividing  line  of  our  country, 
East  and  West,  is  over  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  Omaha,  and  if  Omaha  is  a  Western 
city,  then  Denver  is,  by  a  parity  of  reason- 
ing, an  Eastern  city. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  persons  living  in 
the  Eastern  States  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  West  without  a  personal  inspection. 
To  them  it  sounds  all  new,  rough  and 
crude.  They  often  imagine  that  we  of 
the  West  are,  at  best,  but  half  civilized, 
that  our  country  is  a  delusion,  our  com- 
merce all  fictitious,  the  stories  of  our 
growth  and  progress  all  false — worthy  to 
be  ranked  with  the  stories  of  Cervantes 
or  the  fable  of  Aladdin. 

These  people  forget  that  the  East  gave 
much  of  its  best  blood  to  people  the  West, 
and  that  the  pioneers  who  braved  the 
hardships  of  storm  and  flood,  of  drought 
and  famine,  to  carve  out  a  new  empire 
toward  the  setting  sun,  were  heroes  indeed, 
and     that    through    their    veins    coursed 


blood  as  true,  as  pure  and  as  heroic  as 
any  that  was  shed  at  Bunker  Hdl  or 
Yorktown,  or  that  trickled  down  the  rills 
on  Flodden  Field. 

In  speaking  now  of  the  West,  we  mean 
the  real  West — that  portion  of  our  com- 
mon country  whose  waters  flow  to  the 
Pacific,  for  we  will  be  consistent  and  speak 
of  Denver  as  being  in  the  East. 

What  is  more  puzzling  to  the  average 
Eastern  reader  than  the  growth  of  the 
cities  from  Chicago  west  ?  Nothing.  They 
do  not  understand  it,  and  consequently 
are  well  grounded  in  the  opinion  that  all 
of  the  great  cities,  such  as  Chicago,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  and  Portland  are  built  upon  a 
foundation  of  wind,  and  are  all  ephemeral, 
unstable  and  unreliable.  They  see  Chi- 
cago go  on  growing.  They  may  even  go 
so  far  sometimes  as  to  take  pencil  and 
paper  and  do  a  little  figuring  from  the 
last  census,  and  discover  that  at  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  last  ten  years  Chicago 
will  soon  be  ahead  of  New  York  in  point 
of  population — but  they  will  not  believe  it 
until  it  actually  comes  to  pass.  These 
people  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning 
and  find  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
these  United  States  of  America  lies  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  that  the 
great  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas  are  the  central  and  pivotal 
States. 

Not  long  ago  an  Eastern  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  culture,  who  has  several  times 
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crossed  the  Atlantic  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tions in  Europe,  but  who  has  never  been 
west  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  wrote  to  a  mer- 
chant in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  asked  if 
steamboats  ever  came  up  the  Columbia 
River  !     Why,   the  "first   thing   we    know, 


some  smart  Yankee  M.  C.  will  be  trying 
to  get  a  bill  through  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  to  make  Columbia  River 
navigable  for  catfish. 

And  on  the  very  day  that  letter  was  re- 
ceived there  were  seventeen  large  ocean 
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vessels,  and  most  of  them  foreign,  hailing 
from  Liverpool,  Bremen,  China,  Japan 
and  various  other  ports  and  countries, 
lying  at  Portland's  docks,  receiving  and 
discharging  cargoes  ! 

Education  ?  It  does  not  go  far  in  teach- 
ing geography.  It  is  a  good  deal  like 
teaching  a  man  to  ride  a  bicycle  by  giv- 
ing him  lessons  on  a  sawhorse.  You 
can  give  him  the  theory  all  right,  and  you 
can  explain  the  principle  and  all  that ; 
but  let  him  undertake  to  mount  the  wheel 
and  —  well,  he  won't  be  "in  it"  or  "on 
it." 

You  can  sit  down  in  Boston  for  six 
weeks  and  talk  to  a  man  who  was  born 
and  brought  up  there,  but  has  never  been 
west  of  Albany  or  Troy,  about  Portland, 
Ore.,  her  trade  and  prosperity,  her  hopes 
and  possibilities,  but  he  can't  under- 
stand it.  After  dilating  to  the  full  of 
your  ability  he  will  probably  ask  you  if 
we  have  any  brick  buildings  here,  or  any 
street  railways,  and  if  the  natives  all 
carry  revolvers  in  their  belts  when  on  the 
streets. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  large  class 
of  men  scattered  all  over  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  and  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  South,  who  know 
all  about  the  West,  because  they  have  been 
here  and  have  studied  the  situation  and 
have  assisted  in  the  work  of  development. 
Many  of  these  people  have  invested  here, 
and  have  their  money  now  in  our  lands, 
our  factories,  our  bonds  and  mortgages. 
But  it  is  still  fashionable  now  to  slur 
Western  investments,  and  to  call  them  all 
of  the  wild-cat  order. 


The  whole  difficulty  is  that  when  many 
people  make  Western  investments  they 
expect  too  much.  If  they  wish  to  buy  a 
AVestern  mortgage  they  think  it  should  net 
anywhere  from  12  to  15  or  20  per  cent. 
If  they  buy  land  they  think  from  100  to 
200  per  cent,  a  year  only  a  fair  profit,  and 
they  can  find  men  who  will  promise  them 
that,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East. 
Sometimes  the  promises  are  fulfilled  — 
sometimes  the  investment  turns  the  other 
way,  for  the  lands  that  promise  such  re- 
turns, be  they  East  or  West,  are  generally 
in  some  paper  city  that  never  gets  beyond 
the  chrysalis  stage. 

Occasionally — the  instances  are  not 
rare  —  realty  investments  are  made  in 
Eastern  as  well  as  Western  cities  that 
make  marvelous  returns.  Look  at  the 
property  around  Central  Park  in  New 
York  city.  Compare  the  prices  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-eight  years  ago  with  those 
of  to-day.  We  have  in  mind  a  young  man 
who  bought  five  blocks  of  property  in 
Portland  four  years  ago  for  $1,500.  He 
sold  less  than  a  month  ago  for  nearly 
$25,000,  having  made  a  net  profit  each 
month,  over  and  above  taxes,  of  almost 
33XA  Per  cent,  for  the  entire  time  he 
held  it.  Are  all  Western  investments 
that  profitable  ?  By  no  means.  That  was 
an  exceptional  case,  and  any  man  who 
would  promise  you  an  investment  like  that 
will  bear  watching. 

But  here  is  a  general  business  proposi- 
tion :  Investments  can  be  made  in  Port- 
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land  uniformly  on  as  solid  a  foundation 
as  they  can  in  Boston  or  New  York,  be- 
cause values  are  here  just  as  fixed,  as 
stable  and  as  unswerving  as  they  are  in 
those  cities,  for  Portland  is  to  the  Pacific 


Northwest  just  precisely  what  Boston  is 
to  New  England,  New  York  to  the  East- 
ern Middle  States  and  Chicago  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  On  the  other  hand, 
money  can    uniformly   be    invested   with 
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more  profit  here  because  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  are  the  same  the 
world  over,  and  no  one  will  attempt  to 
say  that  idle  money  is  as  plentiful  in  the 
West  as  it  is  in  the  East. 

But  it  is  the  province  of  this  article  to 
speak  of  three  cities  in  the  West,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  of  one  city  embracing 
three.  This  one  city  is  Portland,  Ore., 
and  those  so  closely  allied  with  it  as  to 
make  the  progress  of  one  the  progress  of 
the  others  are  Oregon  City,  ten  miles  up 
the  Willamette,  and  Oswego,  lying  mid- 
way between  the  two. 

Of  Portland  we  will  have  very  little  to 
say,  as  so  much  has  been  written  about  it 
in  the  magazines  during  the  last  year  or 
two  that  almost  every  reader  understands 
what  the  city  is  pretty  well  ;  at  least  as 
well  as  one  can  without  a  personal  visit. 
We  will,  however,  say  in  general  terms 
that  the  city  has  a  population  of  about 
eighty-five  thousand  people  and  is  grow- 
ing and  building  very  rapidly.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  wealth  and  also  great  enterprise, 
and  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Oregon  City  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  growth  of  Portland,  because  at 


that  point  the  Willamette  River  has  a  fall 
of  some  forty  feet,  giving  one  of  the  finest 
water  powers  on  the  coast,  or  about  300,- 
000  horse  power  at  low  water.  This 
power  now  runs  quite  a  number  of  large 
mills,  giving  employment  to  some  three 
thousand  people,  and  also  generates  the 
electricity  for  lighting  most  of  our  streets 
and  buildings,  and  for  turning  many  of 
our  wheels  of  commerce. 

That  Oregon  City  is  to  be  an  important 
place  no  one  can  doubt,  and  as  her  popu- 
lation is  rapidly  growing  down  the  river 
toward  Portland,  and  Portland  is  growing 
still  more  rapidly  up  the  river  toward 
Oregon  City,  it  can  be  seen  that  before 
many  years  they  will  be  one  city,  as  they 
practically  are  now  in  community  of  in- 
terests. 

But  between  the  two,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Willamette,  almost  touching  the 
borders  of  both,  lies  the  place  we  wish  to 
speak  particularly  of — Oswego.  This  is 
the  site  of  the  only  iron  manufacturing 
plant  on  the  coast,  consisting  of  a  large 
blast  furnace  and  a  cast-iron  pipe  foundry, 
the  entire  plant  employing  some  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  men. 

If  the  reader  does  not  know  to  the  con- 
trary, it  may  seem  that  these  industries 
do  not  amount  to  much  ;  but  when  it  is 
understood  that  Oswego  is  practically  the 
only  place  on  the  coast  where  iron  ore  is 
found  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  of  good 
quality,  in  juxtaposition  with  fuel  and  the 
other  ingredients  for  making  iron,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Oswego  enjoys  a  monopoly 


AN   IMAGINARY  COLUMBIA. 


large 


that  must  build  up  at   that  point  a 
and  flourishing  city. 

But  aside  from  this  industry  Oswego 
has  a  fine  .water  power,  of  some  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  three  thousand  horse 
power,  which  can  be  utilized  for  running 
other  plants,  and  which  the  company  will 
endeavor    to    interest    capitalists    in   who 


want  a  fine  location  for  almost  any  kind 
of  a  factory. 

The  Oswego  town  site  proper  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  suburbs  of  Portland, 
and  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  one  of  the 


IN    DIFFICULTY. 


most  important  portions  of  the  city,  both 
in  point  of  population  and  business. 

It  is  here  that  we  offer  an  investment 
that  we  believe  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
remunerative — and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  absolute  safety — ever  offered  in  the 
East  or  West.  For  the  real  estate  we 
offer  there  to  depreciate  in  value  means 
for  the  whole  West  to  collapse  ;  and  all 
who  have  studied  the  situation  know  that 
the  West  never  was  as  prosperous  as  to- 
day. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  East- 
ern investors  not  only  want  investments 
that  promise  good  returns,  but  they  also 
want  something  as  reliable  as  Government 
bonds  ;  and  that  is  just  what  we  offer  in 
Oswego. 

An  opportunity  is  now  offered  the  public 
to  secure  this  property  at  first  prices,  and 
at  prices  lower  than  any  like  property  can 
be  secured  at  or  around  Portland.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  property  is  offered  for 
a  short  time  at  much  less  than  its  real 
value,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  its  in- 
terests scattered  all  over  the  country.  In 
this  way  we  know  we  can  secure  the  co- 
operation of  people  who  are  looking  for 
sites  for  factories,  business  locations,  etc., 
who  will  join  us  in  the  work  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  one  thing  to  buy  property  after 
the  price  has  been  advanced  on  it  from 
three  to  six  or  eight  times — quite  another 
thing  to  buy  at  first  prices  and  reap 
those  advances  yourself  ;  and  the  latter 
opportunity  is  what  we  now  offer  you. 


What  we  advertise  is  known  as  the  first 
addition  to  Oswego,  lying  five  blocks,  or 
less  than  1,700  feet,  from  the  centre  of 
the  present  town  site  and  adjoining  it  on 
the  west.  This  addition  is  platted  with 
twenty-foot  alleys  and  all  streets  are  eighty 
feet  wide,  save  a  100-foot  boulevard  along 
the  east  side  and  through  the  centre.  Lots 
are  25x120  feet.  Those  on  the  boulevard 
adjoining  the  present  town  site  and  fac- 
ing east  are  $200  for  inside  and  $300  for 
corners,  but  the  corner  lots  will  only  be 
sold  in  connection  with  the  three  ad- 
joining. 

On  the  boulevard,  running  east  and 
west,  the  corners  are  thirty  feet  wide.  They 
are  worth  $275  and  the  inside  lots  $175, 
with  same  restrictions  as  to  corners.  All 
other  corners  in  this  addition  are  offered 
at  a  uniform  price  of  $175  and  $125  for  lot 
next  to  corner.  These  will  be  sold  in 
pairs  at  $300. 

All  other  inside  lots  are  $100,  and  will 
be  sold  in  any  number  from  one  up. 
Terms  on  all  lots  are  the  same,  viz.,  $10 
per  lot  cash  with  the  order,  and  $5  per 
month  thereafter  on  each  lot  until  paid, 
with  interest  on  deferred  payments  at  6 
per  cent,  per  annum.  From  these  prices 
we  allow  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  for 
cash. 

Remember  these  lots  are  only  five  to 
eight  blocks  from  the  business  centre, 
and  we  will  guarantee  that  each  lot  will 
be  on  good,  high,  level  and  sightly 
ground.  The  whole  addition  has  a  beau- 
tiful slope  toward  the  east,  giving  a  su- 
perb view  of  the  Willamette  River  and 
the  Snowy  Range,  including  Mounts  Hood 
and  St.  Helens. 

Do  not  delay  if  you  want  a  few  of  these 
lots  at  first  prices.  They  are  sure  to 
make  money,  and  you  can  rest  assured  we 
will  make  just  as  good  a  selection  as  you 
could  were  you  on  the  ground.  You  can 
get  our  rating  from  any  commercial 
agency,  or  write  any  bank  in  Portland 
about  us.  Plats,  maps  and  full  particu- 
lars free  on  application. 

To  any  person  who  will  sell  six  lots  or 
more  we  will  pay  a  good  commission.  It 
the  reader  would  like  to  buy  a  few  lots, 
get  a  friend  or  two  to  join  so  you  can 
take  six  or  more  and  make  the  discount. 
Or  pools  can  be  formed  of  a  half  dozen 
or  more  people,  which  will  make  the  pay- 
ments very  easy.  Write  for  agents'  cir- 
cular. 

BORTHWICK,   Patty   &   Co., 

Portland,  Ore. 


THE  VALUE  OF 

AiTEll'S  Sarsaparilla  as  a  blood  medicine  is  recognized  in  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  so-called  blood-purifiers  are  constantly  appearing  in  the 
market.  That  these  preparations  are  NOT  so  good  as 
PAYER'S  is  well-known  to  the  profession.  Ayer's  is 
now  and  always  has  been  the  Superior  Medicine  for 
the  cure  of  all  diseases  originating  in 
impure  blood.  Its  record  of  wonder- 
ful cures,  during  the  past  50  years,  is 
|  a  guarantee  that  it 


Th 


Superior 


Blood 


cures  others   and 
will  cure  you. 


Medicine 


"  Leading  physi- 
cians in  this  city  pre- 
scribe Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla.   I  have  sold 

it  for  eighteen  years,  and  have  the  highest 
regard  for  its  healing  qualities." —A.  L. 
Almond,  M.  D.,  Druggist,  Liberty,  Va. 

"Ayer's  remedies  in  this  part  of  the  State 
enjoy  an  enviable  reputation,  and  although  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  recommending  proprietary  medicines  for  indiscriminate  use, 
yet  I  cannot  hesitate  to  look  favorably  on  such  reliable  standard 
preparations  as  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  and  Ayer's  Pills.  These  are 
really  superior  preparations."  —  O.  A.  Stimpson,  M.  D.  C.  M.,  Thompson,  Pa. 

"My  sister  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  case  of  scrofula.  Our  doctor  recommended 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  as  being  the  best  blood-purifier  within  his  experience.  We  gave  her 
this  medicine,  and  a  complete  cure  was  the  result."— Wm.  O.  Jenkins,  Deweese,  Neb. 

"  I  recommend  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  to  my  customers  in  preference  to  any  other.  Physi- 
cians are  using  it  in  their  practice."— C.  H.  Lovell,  Druggist,  950  Main  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

AYER'S  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Has  cured  others,  will  cure  you 


For 

Kidney 
Pains 

Use  one  of 
Dr.  Grosvenor's  famous 

BELL-CAP-SIC 

PLASTERS. 


25  Cents. 

All    Druggists, 
OR 

J.  M.  Grosvenor 
&Co.f 

BOSTON. 


fcALIGRAPH. 


It  combines  great  simplicity  with 
great  durability,  and  remains  easily 
first  of  all  typewriters. 

Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Information. 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Offices  :  237  Broadway,  New  York. 

14  W.  4th   St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
1003  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH     FACTORY,     COVENTRY.     ENGLAND. 

OFFICE  SUPPL7  00.,  310  Market  Street,  S.  I.,  Agents. 
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Every  Woman  is  an  Unbeliever. 

QVippon'f  hpllPVP  to  begin  with,  that  Pear- 
One  can  l  Deneve,  line  can  do  so  much 

She  hears  that  everybody  is  using  it ;  finally  she  tries 

it.     It  does    all    she's    heard  of;   it    saves  all    that 

she's  been  told.     She  take  comfort  in  using  it.     But 

<^ri^    ran'f    HpIipvp  that  so  much  can   be 

one  cant  Deneve  donesafely    she  con- 

suits  those  who  have  used  it  for  years. 
She  finds  that  Pearline  has  been  test- 
ed and  proved  in  a  hundred  ways;  that  it's  harm- 
less to  hands  or  fabric  ;  that  it's  as  safe  as  good 
soap.     Then 

/V^V»She    Cant  beHeVe  she'  ^ 
\(/t    *'i&   ever  did  without  it.     She  has  less  to  do, 
fef  £T  6s\    she    gets  more  done — and  it's  all  done   better 
\^       vJ  /      Her    clothes    last  longer — they're   not   rubbed   to 
pieces.     Her  housework  is  easy;  her  time  is  her  own. 
She  believes  in  Pearline,   and  tells  her  friends 
about  it — (that's  the  most  effective  kind  of  advertising). 

T^^  Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you,  "this  is  as  good 

KQTTTO  \mCk  as "    or    "  the   same   as    Pearline."    IT'S    FALSE — Pearline   is   never 
*    -*^_*  YV  CKfjL   \»^  peddled,  if  your  grocer  sends  you  an  imitation,  be  honest — send  it  back. 

316  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


OUR  ANCESTORS 

had  no  conception  of  the  luxury  of  a  bath  in  a 

Porcelain  Lined   Bath  Tub.      Their     descendants, 

however,  are 
daily  testifying 
to  the  fact  that 
they  are,  beyond 
doubt,  the  most 
durable,  sani- 
tary, inviting 
and  cheapest 
tubs    ever    pro- 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  QUCeU. 

STANDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  628  G,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"GO  WEST,  YOUNG  MAN;  GO  WEST." 

Secure  a  home  in  the  new  State  of  Washington  NOW,  while  land  can  be 

bought  cheap. 

THE  GRAND  MOUND   LAND  COMPANY, 

of  Grand  Mound,  Thurston  County,  Washington. 

Is  now  offering  lots  in  that  young  and  growing  city  at  low  prices  and  on  easy 
terms  to  settlers.  The  city  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  prairie  on  the  bank  of  the 
Chehalis  River,  near  the  mound  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name,  and  is  directly 
on  the  three  lines  of  railroad  connecting  Puget  Sound  ports  with  Grays  Harbor 
and  the  Columbia  River.  Unequaled  transportation  facilities  are  thus  afforded 
to  settlers  in  the  town. 

The  country  abounds  in  Timber,  Coal,  Iron  and  Copper.  The  forests  are 
alive  with  game  and  the  rivers  are  filled  with  the  finest  salmon. 

They  also  offer  land  near  the  city  in  Five  and  Ten-Acre  Tracts — prairie, 
timber  or  bush,  to  suit. 

These  Lands  are  among  the  best  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  are  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale  in  small  tracts. 

New  towns  in  this  new  country  build  up  very  rapidly,  and  the  opportunities 
arc  great  for  the  early  buyers  to  DOUBLE  and  even  QUADRUPLE  their  money  in  a 
short  time. 

Buy  now,   while  prices  are  low. 
For  further  information,  address 

FRED    W.  STOCKING,   Grand  Mound,  Thurston  Co.,  Wash. 
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jSffc  NGRAVltfG  FOR  ALL 

^-PURfOSESANDBY 
/\LL  r^NOMI  METHODS^ 

IVES  PROCESS- ™e  process  of  the. 
Ov/Jt  optCI  ALTY"  or  fine,  illustf^ti jgo. 


See  Specimens  of  Our  Engraving  in  this  Publication. 

California  Orchard  and  Farm 

A  JOURNAL    OF  RURAL    INDUSTRY. 
Monthly,  $1.00  a  Year.        Address,  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Sample  copy  10  cents. 


416  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 

$3  00  SHOE  t,hnetSI8Xosrhl0de 

^W  ^»*  ■         mmmmm^mm^m  For  the  money. 

Seamless  shoe,  without  tacks  or  wax  thread  to  hurt  the  feet; 
made  of  fine  calf,  stylish  and  easy.  They  equal  hand-sewed  cost- 
ing from  §4.00  to  $5.00. 

dlK.  OO  Genuine  Hand-Hewed,  the  finest  calf  shoe  ever 
S*«J  ■  offered  for  $5.00;  equals  imported  shoes  which  cost  from 
$8.00  to  $12.00. 

G*A  OO  Hand-sewed  Welt  Shoe,  fine  calf,  stvlish,  corn- 
%*>'+*  fortable  and  durable.  The  best  shoe  ever  offered  at  this 
price;  same  grade  as  custom  made  shoes  costing  from  $6.00  to  $9  00. 
d*  O  .»©  Police  Shoe  ;  Farmers,  Railroad  Men  and  LetterCar- 
wv"  riers  all  wear  them;  fine  calf,  seamless,  smooth  inside, 
heavy  thick  soles,  extension  edge. 

fl»#J  SOfine  calf,  #8.545  ami  $3.00  Wurklngmiin's  are 
ipfii    very  strong  and  durable. 

DAt/r'  #8.00  and  $>1.?.»  school  slices  are  worn  by  the 
DUjO  boys  everywhere;  they  sell  on  their  merits  as  the 
increasing  sales  show. 

■    QfliOc'  !$:J.OO  IIan<l-se  wed  shoe,  best  Dongola,  very 
bdUIC~        stylish;  equals  French  imported  shoes  costing 
from  $400  to  $6.00.    #2.50,  «2.00  and  $1.75  shoe  for  Misses 
are  the  best  line  Dongola.    Stylish  and  durable. 
Can  i  Ion.— See  that  W.  L.  Douglas'  name  and  price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  each  shoe,    TAKE  NO  SUB- 
STITUTE.    Insist  on  local  advertised  dealers  supplying  you,  and  if  they  will  not  do  so,  send  advertised  price, 
stating  kind  desired  ami  size  and  width  usually  worn.    Shoes  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  world,  postage  free. 

W.   I..  DOUGLAS,  BROCKTOX,  MASS. 
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Send  to  319  W.  45th  St. 


^N.Y^.for  Samples  of 
O  v  e  r  - 
comes 
_  results 
<4M  of  bad  eating;car«8  Sick  Headaclie;re. 
stores  the  Complexion;  cures  Constipation. 


GARFIELD  TEA 


paper. 


An  Alabaster  Jar  of  Tissue  Builder. 

The  beauty  of  the  Ancient  Ro- 
mans was  largely  due  to  their 
annointiugs.  Dr.  O.  P.  Brown's 
celebrated  Tissue  Builder,  made 
from  an  old  Roman  oil  formula, 
has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  skin, 
acting  as  a  tonic.  It  feeds  the 
tissues,  fills  up  wrinkles,  plumps 
the  figure,  beautifies  the  com- 
plexion and  hands.  If  you  desire 
a  firm,  white,  uuwrinkled  skin 
test  it.  Druggists,  $1.00.  By  mail' 
?i  .10.  Send  postal  for  lady's  8-pajre 
47  Grand  street,  Jersey  City,  "N.  J. 


GONTENTS    OF    RECENT    OVERLANDS. 


SEPTEMBER— 

Trout  Fishing  in  California,  Ramon  E.   Wilson. 

With  22  illustrations. 
The  Hoonah  Indians  Visit  Sitka,  Anna  Maxwell. 
A  Foine  Man,  E.  P.  H. 

A  Day  in  the  Redwoods  of  Lagoon  Creek,  Laura  Lyon   White. 
Dragging  Her  Anchor,   Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 

Concluded. 
The  Greek  and  the  Russian  Churches,  Andrew   T.  Sibbald. 
The  Sword  of  Luis  Gonzales,   Charles  E.  Brimblecom. 
Letters  from  Pitcairn's  Island.  Rosalind  A.    Young. 
An  Epitaph,    Wilbur  Larremore. 
Verisimilitude,  Sybil  Russell  Bogue. 

Chapter  i. 
A  Pioneer's  First  Letter  Home,  C.    T.  H. 
An  Answered  Prayer,  Jean  Kenyon. 
Justicia's  Notions,  Ada  E.  Ferris. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

OCTOBER— 

The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Milicent   W.  Shinn. 

With  1 6  illustrations. 
The  Fruit  Canning  Industry,  Charles  S.   Greene. 

With  17  illustrations. 
After  Death,  Ella  Higginson. 
For  Mary's  Sake,    Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
Retrospect,  Maude  Sutton. 

How  I  Didn't  Catch  the  Trout  and  Then  How  I  Did,  Into  E.  Johnson. 
In  the  Wounded  Ward,  Leonard  Kip. 
The  Church  and  Modern  Thought,  David  Starr  Jordan. 
A  Singular  Lawsuit  (From  the  French),    V.  H.   T. 
The  First  Public  School  in  California,  /.   C.  Pelton. 
My  Trip  to  the  Mine,  H.  .  J. 
Verisimilitude,  Sybil  R?issell  Bogue. 

Chapters  II-IV. 
To  My  Mother,  /.  H. 
The  Olive  in  America,  .S".  S.  Boynton. 
Rondeau,  Martha   T.    Tyler. 

The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Chinese  Army,  Andrew   T.  Sibbald. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

NOVEMBER— 

Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  F.  H.  Clark. 

With   13  illustrations. 
Gwin   and   Seward. — A  Secret  Chapter  in  Ante-Bellum  History,    Wm.  M. 

Gwin  and  Evan  J.   Coleman. 
Coyote-that-Bites,  Frank  B.  Millard. 
A  Fool's  Errand. 
California  Horse  Farms. 

With  13  illustrations. 
Our  Poppy,  John   Vance  Cheney. 

Illustrated. 
Two  Love  Songs,  Ag?ies  Crary. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  James  M.  Scovel. 
A  Mountain  Fire,  Rodney  Mayne. 
The  Administration  of  Law,  E.  A   Clark. 
His  Word  for  It,  Katherine  Read  Lockwood. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Statesman, — Hannibal  Hamlin,  Enoch  Knight. 
The  Bell  of  Lande-Fleurie,  Alma  Blakemayi  Jones. 
Evening  in  Sunset  Land,  Ella  Higginson.  ^ 

Calvin  as  Ruler,  F.  B.  Perkins.  (SEE  OVER.) 


Contents  of  Recent  Overlands.  continued. 

Afternoon,  Irene  Hardy. 

My  Cousin's  Wedding  Dress,  Frona  Eunice   Wait. 

Some  Points  for  Californians  Contemplating  Endowments,  Milicent  W.  Shinn 

and  Charlotte  Anita   Whitney. 
Verisimilitude,  Sybil  Russell  Bogue. 

Chapters  V-VL 
What  is  Practical  Education  ?  Edwin  H.    Woodruff. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

DECEMBER— 

A  December  Morning,  Charles  S.  Greene. 

Illustrated. 
Flower  and  Seed  Growing,  Ninetta  Barnes. 

With  19  illustrations, 
The  Defenses  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Alvin  H.    Sydenham. 

With  5  illustrations, 
Verisimilitude,  Sybil  Russell  Bogue. 

(Concluded) . 
To  Philomel,  D.   W.  Ravenscrqft. 

The  Dead  Blue  River,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  maps. 
Our  Poppy  —  A  Reply,  H.  T. 

Illustrated. 
A  Christmas  in  the  Maalee  Scrub,  T.  J.  B. 
Soil  Studies  and  Soil  Maps,  E.   W.  Hilgard. 
The  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  Martinette  Kinsell. 

With  7  illustrations. 
Contrast,  Sarah  Dyer  Hobart. 

A  $30,000  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  Fred  M.  Stocking. 
Self-Haunted,  Edith  Blumer. 
Tomorrow,  Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 

An  Incident  of  The  Gold  Bluff  Excitement,  Thomas  Gihon. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

JANUARY,  1892— 

Mission  Bells,  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 

With  15  illustrations. 
New  Year's  Eve,  Mary  S.  Bacon. 
Christmas  Telegrams,  Leonard  Kip. 
A  Day  in  Pestalozzi  Town,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

With  6  illustrations. 
Nasturtiums  at  Carmelo,  Clare 'nee  Urmy. 
Down  a  Mountain  Flume,  John  Brayshaic  Kaye. 
Music  at  Dusk,    T.  N. 
The  Yacht  Minnie's  Mark,/.  C.  Tucker. 

With  2  illustrations. 
Photographs  of  the  Moon,  Edward  S.  Holden. 

With  4  illustrations. 
A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biograph)-,    Quien. 

Chapters  MIL 
Time,   Wilbur  Larremore. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Desert,    William   Wight  man   Price. 
Luck,  Emma  A.   'Thurston. 

Doctor  Gwin  and  Judge  Black  on  Buchanan,  Era?//.  Coleman. 
The  Exile,  Marcia  Davies. 
The  Pay  of  the  Child,  John  Henry  Barnabas. 
Recent  Verse,  etc.     Book  Reviews. 


THE    STOCKINGS    THAT    ARE    STAMPED 


ON    THE    TOE 

LOOK  WELL,  FIT  WELL,  WEAR  WELL, 

AND    ARE 

SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHERS. 

For  sale  by  the  trade  generally  and  obtainable 
direct  from  the  makers,  who  will  send  a 

POST-PAID   PARCEL  PRICE-LIST, 

FULLY  DESCRIPTIVE,  TO  ANY  APPLICANT. 


SHAW    STOCKING    CO.,    LOWELL,     MASS. 


FACTORY,  I (fgMff      WAREROOMS, 

NEW    HAVEN.  :"HSWr        NEW  YORK. 

Tested  by  Twenty-Five  years'  use,  and  with  Twenty- 
Three  Thousand  persons  who,  each  owDing  one, 
testify  to  their  merits  by  recommending  them  to  ihelr 
friends.  All  pakts,  including  cases,  actions,  iron- 
plates,  sounding-boards,  i  tc  ,  are  made  by  us  in 
our  own  factory  under  our  own  patents.  Catalogue, 
with  Illustrations  of  Eighteen  different  styles  sent  free 
on  application.  Special  discount  nt  retail  for  intro- 
duction in  towns  not  occupied  by  c  ur  agents. 

THE  MATIIUSHEK  PIAXO  MFG.  CO. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  SO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


for  our  list  of  19  Cat  a. 
loirs  of  Music  and 
Musical  Instruments. 

w.  Story.  26  Central  St.. Boston.  Mass 


-<3><§><^- 


FRANK  MILLER'S 


For  Harness,  Buggy  Tops,  Saddles,   Fly  Nets,  Travel, 
ling  Bags,  Military  Equipments,  Etc. 
Gives  a  beautiful  finish,  which  will  not  peel  or  crack 
off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling. 

Sold    by   All    Harness    Makers. 


IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT? 

Have  you  seen  the  Chubb  Catalogue  of  Fishing- 
Tackle  for  1892  ? 

//  Not,   Whv  Not  ? 

This  Catalogue  contains  96  pages,  devoted  entirely  to 
fishing.  It  describes  and  illustrates  Fishing  Tackle  of 
today.  It  has  Two  Lithographic  Plates  of  Eight-Strip 
Split-Bamboo  and  Eancewood  Rods,  in  seven  colors. 
These  have  been  pronounced  by  prominent  anglers  to 
be  elegant,  and  to  mark  a  new  era  in  illustrating  Fish- 
ing Rods. 

It  also  contains  eight  plates,  or  over  one  hundred 
varieties,  of  Artificial  Flies,  in  twelve  colors,  whicli 
every  angler  should  have  to  select  from. 

Send  25c.  for  Catalogue.  This  may  be  deducted  from 
first  order  for  goods  amounting  to  One  Dollar  or  more, 
by  enclosing  Coupon  which  accompanies  Catalogue. 
Address 

T.  H.  CHUBB  ROD  CO.,  Post  Mills,  Vt. 

Please  mention  this  Magazine. 


Do  yon  wish  to  Ghanae  to  Ailvaotase  ? 


ARE  YOU   GROWING   A   MOUSTACHE? 

Is  it  a  thing  of  beauty?     If  not,  use  the  MOUSTACHE 
IMPROVER  — a  simple  instrument,  40  cents  each.     Sent 
on  receipt  of  postal  note  or   stamps.     Price  to  Barbers, 
$3  per  dozen. 
O.   M.   RUSSEL  &.  CO.,  5  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 

you  will  save  catarrh 

MONEY, 
TIME,  'CATAKP^r 


TROUBLE. 


AND   WILL   CURE 


CATARRH 


faAYFEVERJ 


ff*i 


<^ 


BY  USING 


fcS 


-f 


CREAMYBSALIVI  Ha^fev^ 

A  particle  is  applied  into  each  nostril,  and  is  agreeable. 
Price,  50  cents  at  Druggists,  or  by  mail. 

ELY  BROTHERS,  56  Warren  Street,  New  Ycrk. 


iiiti.'.K  S.Kp) 


DixwrsSS  PENCILS 

Are  uncqualed  for  smooth,  tough  leads. 

If  your  siatiouc  r  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Over 
land  MAOAZINB,  and  send  16c.  in  stamps  to  Joseph 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for 
samples  worth  double  the  money. 


©MORNS 


SELF-ACTING 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


I  BARRY'S    TRICOPHEROUS 


'  An  elegant  dressing  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  all  impurities  from 
the  scalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray  hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 
Thick,  Soft  and  Beautiful.  Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sprains, 
&c  All  Druggists  or  by  Mail,  50  cts. 

BARCLAY  &  CO.,  44  Stone  Str.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE 

HAIR 

AND 

SKIN 

ESTABLISHED  1801, 


BLAIR'S    PILLS. 


Great  English  Kemedy  for  Gout 
and  Rheumatism. 

Sure,  Prompt  and  Effective. 

Large  Box  34,  Small   14  Pills 

At  all  Druggists  and 

224  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ED  PINAUD'S 


Famous 
Perfume 

IXORA 
BREONI. 


.WOODBURY'S  FACIAL  SOAP 

For  the  Skin,  Scalp  and  Complexion.    The 

I  result  of  20  years'  experience.     For  sale  at 

iDrugglsts  or  sent  by  mail,  50c.     A  Sample 

[Cake  and  128  page  Book  on  Dermatology  and 

5 Beauty. Illustrated; on  Skin, Scalp,  Nervous 

tand  Blood  Diseases  and  their  treatment,  sent 

sealed  on  receipt  of  lOr.:  also  Disfigure- 

•  tncnts  like Birtli  Marks. Moles,  Warts.  India  Ink 

vk?    and  Powder  Marks,  Scars,  Fittings,  Redness  of 

\__I;iyii-*     Nose,  Superfluous  Hair,  Pimples,  &c,  removed. 

JOHN    H.  WOODBURY,   DERMATOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE, 
185  West  4Siiu  Street,  New  York  City. 

Consultation  free,  at  office  or  by  letter.    Open  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


ASSICNEE    SALE. 

NEW  RAPID 
TYPEWRITER 

Former  Price  $70.00.    Price  Now  S3  " 
Also  all  makes  New  and  Second 
hand  Typewriters.  So.OO  Type-  > 
writer  Stands  with  drop  leaf  and 
drawer  for  $12.00.      Send  for  list  to 
A  V\  .  Q  U>li»  Ac  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Type-writer  is  Mightier  than  Pen  or  Sword. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  CRANDALL 

Is  the  best  machine  manufactured  for  $50.  Work  in  sight; 
28  keys,  and  84  characters  ;  alignment  cannot  change. 
etf^O  AGENTS'  COMMISSIONS.  Discount  on  first 
machine  ordered. 

The  Smith  Premier  is  the  best  type-bar  machine 

made.     Price,  $95.     Send  for  Catalogue  and  circulars,  to 

THE  IEELAND-BENEDICT  CO.  (Limited),  AGENTS, 

Binghamptcn,  N.  Y.,U.  S.  A. 


WIFE    SAYS  BHB  CANSOT  8EB  now 

Will  K     TOD  DO  IT  FOR   THE    MONEY. 

' \  I  0  Cuys  a  *C6-03  Improred  Oxford  Singer 

V I  i.  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working     fell. 

»ble,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andbeavy 

-  work, with  a  complete  Be t  of  t  he  1  atest  improved 

attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  6 

years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory, and  save  dealers 

and  agents  profit.  Send  for  FREK  CATALOGUE. 

i»  ma.  ioju'asx.  uep'T  ah  Chicago, hi,. 


iDOlpiHGEH'S 
Cat  Glass 

Jfof  the  table  is  Perfection 

C.  Dorflinger  &  Sons.  Now  York. 


ED  PINAUD'S 

FAMOUS  PfffFi/M,DVE°PARME 


FRANKLIN  II.  HOUGH,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.  No  attorney's  fee  until 
patent  is  obtained.  Write  for  In- 
ventor's Guide. 


Our  Investment  Share  Certificates  will  net 
you  g  per  cent.  Prune  farms  of  Oregon  cannot 
be  surpassed.  By  our  handling  large  tracts  we  are 
enabled  to  sell  at  low  cost.  Crops  And  Banks  never 
fail  in  Oregon.    Send  for  our  new  Prospectus. 

The  Farm  Trust  &  Loan  Co,,  Portland,  Oregon. 

WIS  Funny  transparent  carJ8et£.,andour  agent'l 


PATENTS 


5 O -page  book  free, 
W.  T.  Fitzgerald. 
Washington,  D.  C, 


AT  m  FOLKS* 

mMIMIfgOBM— M 

usin  ;  "Anti'>CorpuFene  I*.tl«"  lose  lalbs.  a 

nth.    1  hey  cause'  jo  sickness  ,  contain  no  poison  and  nerer 

fail.    So)  lbv  Drug, mtsevervv, here  or  sent  bv  mail.    Pari* 

ulan  (s«  led)  Ac     "WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  Phila.,  I* 

<$^ChP*ffc  book  of  agent's  sample  curds.    Jiint  ont. 
aim.^5Ftnc*t  erer  ImiiciI.     8en<l  2  rents  for  Postage. 

«^«^^SD  Mammoth  Oleogreiihj  Free.      Haverflold  Pub.  Co..  Cadiz.  Onto. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues, 

Club  and  Parlor.    Catalogue    free^ 
T.  S.  DENIS0N,  Publisher,    Chicago. 


Speakers,   for  School, 
rlor.    " 


These  two  rln  gs  nndagent's  blgj 


cents. Banner  Card 


PATENTS 


No  attorney's  fees  until  patent  is  ob- 
tained.     Wrtiefor  "A   Short  Talk." 

WALTEK  DONALDSON  &  CO., WASH.  D.  C. 


laJSaiC  Silk  Fringe  Envelope  etc.,  C 

pSSKgft    ZQnAME  ON  ALL  ONLY  SIX  CRNTS.  AND  BIO 
\<\     [X  OIpTpbook  free.  CAPITAL  CABD  CO..    COI 


etc..  Cards  with 

.  uan  .3,  AND  BIO  .12  PAOE  SAM- 
CAPITAL  CABD  CO..    COLUMFD8.  OHIO. 


FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Brilliant  and 
musical ;  tone  of  rare  sympathetic  quality  ;  beau- 
tiful for  vocal  accompaniment.  Durably  con- 
structed of  finest  material  by  most  skilful  work- 
men. Exceptional  in  retaining  original  richness 
and  fulness  of  tone.  Require  tuning  less  often 
than  any  other  piano.  Moderate  Pkices.  Rea- 
sonable Terms. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


BOSTON 

I74TREM0NT  ST 
NEW  YORK 
92  FIFTH  AVE. 


PIANOS 


Do  not  work'so  hard,  Mrs.  McGee,  but  buy  a 
bottle  of  GREER'S  WASHING  AMMONIA, 
and  your  clothes  will  be  white  as  snow,  and  the 
blankets  and  flannels  will  never  shrink,  beside 
saving  you  much  hard  labor  and  more  than  half 
the  soap.  Go  at  once,  Mrs.  McGee,  and  ask  for 
a  bottle  of  GREER'S  WASHING  AMMONIA, 
which  is  the  only'genuine  washing  ammonia  in 
the  market. 

GREER'S    WASHIN6    AMMONIA. 


Sold  by  all  Grocers. 


None  Genuine 
without  this 
Signature, 


TRADE  MARX 

Jpl^This  Ammonia  can  also  be  used  for 
Household  purposes. 

An  Old  Nursefor  Children. 

MRS.WINSLOWS 

Soothing  Syrup, 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHING,  ' 

Should  always  be  used  for  Children  while  Teething. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  Is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Diarrhoea.  

TWENTY -FIVE  CENTS  A   BOTTLE. 


FAMOUS  QUININE  HAIR  TONIC. 


"THE  FASHIONABLE  CORSET  SUBSTITUTE." 

EQUIPOISE 

WAIQT  FMiLsaJses' 

Ft  nlW    !       and  Children. 


DOUBLE  THE  WEAR  OF  ANY  CORSET. 

Write  for  a  eopv  of  our  finely  illustrated  book  on 

SENSIBLE  DRESSING 

Which  contains  a  list  of  merchants  who  sell  the  Equipoise 
Waist.    If  they  are  not  sold  in  your  city,  you  can  order  from 
us  bv  mail  without  extra  expense. 
VJEORGE  FROST  &  CO.,     31  BEDFORD  STREET,  BOSTON. 


LANGUAGES 


FRENCH,  GERMAN 
SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

Actually  Spoken  and  Mastered  in  Ten  Weeks  with- 
out leaving  your  homes  by  Dr.  Rosenthal's  Meisterschaft 
System.     550th  Thousand.     Pupils  taught  as  if  actually  in  the 


presence  of 
Terms  for 
$  5  .00  for 
guage. 


MASTERED 


the  teacher 
membership 
each  Lan- 
All    ques- 


tions answered    and   all    exercises  corrected    free   of   charge. 
Specimen   Copies,   Part   I,   25   cents.     Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  MEISTERSCHAFT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

IN  10  WEEKS. 


No.  196 

Summer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  TRESTLE   BOARD 

A  MONTHI/V  MASONIC  MAGAZINE. 
$1.00  per  annum  in  advance. 

Trestle  Board  Association,  408  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  will  send  "  Overland 
Monthly"  and  "Trestle  Board  "  for  I3.75 
per  year. 


liilSHMBM 


WHAT  THE  WEEKLY 

ILLUSTRATED  AMERICAN 


HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 


A   REVOLUTION*   IN  THE   PICTORIAL  PKESS. 


■Great     Illustrations,    Great   Articles,    and    a    Weekly 
Epitome   of  the    History  cf   Nations. 


NEWSPAPER     AMD     MAGAZINE     IN    ONE. 


The  Illustrated  American  has  safely  established 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  pictorial  press,  and  the  best 
assurance  of  its  excellence  in  the  future  is  to  point  to  its 
achievements  in  the  past. 

What  class  of  the  community  remains  unsatisfied  ? 
And  all  that  The  Illustrated  American  has  hitherto 
done  is  merely  a  guarantee  of  what  it  means  to  do.  It 
has  surprises  for  its  readers  which  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  disclose.  We  will  only  say  that  the  year  will  be 
rich  in  pleasure  to  those  who  subscribe  to  this  unique 
publication.  

AN  AMERICAN  PAPER  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


iL  Beautiful  and  ITaluablB  Addition  tn 
thB  Library  TablE, 

Price,  25  Cents.  $  10.00  per  Year. 

$5.00  Six  Months. 

Illustrated  American  Publishing  Co., 

13  Bible  House,  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


THE    MONTHLY 

ILLUSTRATED  AMERICAN 


The    Richest  and   Cheapest   Illustrated 
Magazine  in  the  World. 


ONE  DOLLAR-32  PAGES.-ONE  YEAR. 


It  contains  no  less  than  thirty-two  pages  of  selected 
matter,  historical  Sketches,  Descriptive  Articles,  Bio- 
graphical Notes,  Travels  in  Foreign  Lands,  Scenes  on 
Sea  and  Shore,  Celebrities,  Men  of  the  Day,  Useful 
Hints,  Articles  on  instructive,  amusing,  and  entertain- 
ing topics. 

Illustrations  on  almost  every  page.  More  than  in  any 
Magazine.     Excel  all  in  beauty. 

Printed  from  the  cleanest  and  clearest  type ;  printed 
on  the  finest  and  best  paper  ;  printed  by  the  best  printer 
in  the  United  States ;  and  printed  to  supply  every 
American  home  with  the  handsomest  American  maga- 
zine in  the  world  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Our  Portrait  Gallery  ot  Famous  Men  and  Women  will 
in  itself  be  worth  a  year's  subscription.  Our  pictures  of 
dramatic,  musical,  and  literary  celebrities,  as  well  as  our 
masterpieces  of  modern  painters,  reproduced  with  photo- 
graphic truthfulness,  cannot  be  bought  singly  for  the 
price  of  one  number. 

Send  one-dollar  and  get  the  monthly  for  a  year  ;  you 
will  receive  in  twelve  issues  a  handsome  volume  of 
nearly  400  pages,  copiously  illustrated. 

CANVASSERS    WANTED. 

Commissions  from  20  to  SO  per  cent 


Write  for  further  information  and  Sample 
Copies. 

The  Illustrated  American  Pub.  Co. 

Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND     SHIPPING     LIST. 

DAILY, TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 
The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  shipping  bound  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber  and  marine  insurance  news  are  special 
features. 


WEEKLY   COMMERCIAL    NEWS    AND    INSURANCE    RECORD. 

TERMS, $2.50    PER.    ANNUM. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 
The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Reviewing 
all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,         THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 

CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


AND 


REVIEW. 
San 


Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL    AND    REAL    ESTATE 
Montgomery    Block. 

MONTHLY,    $5.00   PER  YEAR. 

The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

J.  W.   TREADWELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


WHEN      FIGS     GROW     ON 
THISTLES 

all  varnish  will  be  alike. 


Manners  make  a  boy's  fortune;  a 
girl's  gets  made  sometimes  by  the  acci- 
dent of  beauty. 

Varnish  is  manners  and  beauty,  but 
never  an  accident. 

It  commends  to  the  eye  and  warms 
the  feeling;  wins;  compels;  smooths 
away  obstacles;  lightens  labor;  enriches 
life. 

But  that  is  good  varnish. 


If  every  user  of  varnished  things  will  read  the  "People's  Text- 
Book  on  Varnish"  (a  half-hour  job),  he  will  learn  how  to  get  good 
service  from  varnish  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  makers  of 
everything  give  him  no  chance. 

Sent  free;  but  you  must  write  for  it. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company. 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President. 

Head  Office  :    Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  Offices  :    Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  L,ouis  and  Chicago. 

Factories  :    Newark  and  Chicago. 


AYER'S 

Hair  Vigor 

Is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  hair  in  the 
world.  It  restores 
faded,  thin,  and  gray 
hair  to  its  original 
color,  texture,  and 
■  A  abundance;  prevents 
it  from  falling  out,  and 
promotes  a  new  and 
vigorous  growth.  It 
is  perfectly  harm- 
less, keeps  the  scalp 
clean,  cures  troublesome  humors,  and  is  the 

Most  Fashionable 

hair-dressing  in  the  market.  No  matter 
how  dry  and  wiry  the  hair  may  be,  under 
the  influence  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  it  be- 
comes pliable  to  the  comb  and  brush.  When 
desired  to  restore  color,  the  bottle  should 
be  well  shaken ;  but  not,  if  a  dressing  only  is 
needed.  That  the  hair  may  retain  its 
youthful  color,  fullness,  and  beauty,  it 
should  be  dressed  daily  with 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C  Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Could  Lamps  Speak 

THEY  WOULD   SAY, 

GIVE  US  AIR! 


B" 


If  the  proper  amount  is 
notsuppliedtotheflame 
the  result  will  be  imper- 
fect combustion  and 
poor  light.  This  defect  of  many 
lamps  is  entirely  overcome  in 


ff 


B&H 

LAMP, 

WHICH     HAS    A 

DOUBLE  centre 
DRAUGHT 


GIVING  PERFECT  COMBUSTION, 

and  the  Brightest  Light. 

Look  for  stamp  "B  &  H." 

They  only  have  this  feature,  so 

insist  on  getting   them. 

HANDSOMEST  STYLES. 
LARGEST  VARIETY. 

Our  email  Book  will  interest  you.    Mailed  on  request. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AN   IMMENSE  VARIETY  O1-  GAS 

AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FIXTURES. 

BRADLEY  &  HUBBARD  MFG.  CO., 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 

Factories,  Mskideh,  Conn. 


Sore  Throat 

Lameness 

Sore  Eyi 

Soreri] 

Cat; 

Bn 

B 

Cul 

Piles 

Female 

Complaints" 

Rheumatism 

AND  ALL 

Inflammation 

Sold  only  In  our  own  bottles.    All  druggists. 
POND'S  EXTRACT  CO„76  5th  Ave., N.Y. 


Pears'  Soap 

What  virtue  there  is  in  bare  cleanliness!   Noth- 
ing ought  to  be  sought  of  a  soap  but  cleanliness! 
It  has  its  results;    let  it  work  them  out;    give 

it  time. 

Pears'  Soap  does  nothing  but  cleanse;  it  brings 
back  health  and  the  color  of  health  to  many  a  sal- 
low  skin.  Give  it  time.  But  it  has  no  medical 
properties. 

Medical  soaps  are  wrong;  too  strong  and  too 
weak;  too  strong  for  a  soap  and  too  weak  for  a 
medicine. 

Keep  your  medicine  out  of  your  bath.      You 

might  as  well  "pepper"  your  steak  with  rhubarb. 

Soap  itself  is  the  best  of  medicine;  put  no  medi- 

it.      Nothing  but  soap;  pure  soap;   Pears 

ecause  there  is  neither  fat  nor  alkali  in  it  — 

nothing  but  soap. 


N.  A.  AOKEE,  PATENT  ATTORNEY 

)licitor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents.  S.  W.  Cor.  Bush  and  Montgomery  Sts.,  San  Franc 
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VOSE  &  SON'S 

PIA1TOS 


CELEBRATED  FOR  THEIR 
PIKE  TONE,  ELEGANT  DESIGNS,  SUPERI- 
OR WORKMANSHIP,  GREAT  DURA- 
BILITY, SQLD  ON   EASY  TERMS. 

Old  Instruments  taken  In  exchange.    Write  for*  eata- 
uriTl  full  information. 

VOSE  &  SON'S  PIANO  CO. 

170Tremont  St..  Boston,  Ma 
c  Coast,  Agents, 
O'Farrell  St., -San  Francisco,  Cal 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878. 

W.Baker&Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
yup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and. admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere.. 

Nil.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


CLABROUGH,GOLCHER:&  CO 


WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL 

GUNS, 
FISHING 
TACKLE, 
CUTLERY, 

SEND    FOR   CATALOGUE- 

605    IVlarkiet  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


LAWN 

TENNIS, 
BASE  BALL, 

CRICKET. 

SEND    FOR   CATALOGUE. 


IS  YOUR  HAIR 
TURNING  GRAY? 


Mrs.  Grahams  HAIR  RESTORER  will  restore  it  to  its 

original  color,     You  can  apply  it  yourself  and  no  om 

'  .'^^l    know  you  are  using  it.     It  has  no  unpleasant  odor,  does  not 

/       \  make  the  hair  sticky,  does  not  stain  the  hands  or  scalp.     It 

/  i    'LJi         I -s   :i   clear  liquid    and    contains  no   sediment.     Guaranteed 

-^fei^/// /2<UL^ *  perfectly  harmless.    Jt  requires  about  ten  days'  use  to  re- 

Jgl^J'  store  the  color.     Price,  $1.     Get  jour  druggist  to  order  it  for 

■c^-iu^^*^*.      yQU      rj  you  ]iav(l  .U)V  t ron I>1  *•  with  your  hair  or  scalp  wril 

rnv.n.r.A>i«  orca11  on  MRS-  GERVAI8B  GRAHAM,  "Beauty  Do. 

tO  MRS.  (jKRVAIS)S  LiRAHAM,  -,  ,v,    ,,        ,        ,  .      ■,. 

,,San  i  irherlittle    ],)''  '  ost  street,  San  tfrancisco,  who  also  treats    ladies   for  all 

'How  to  be  Beautiful."  blemishes  or  defects  of  face  or  figure. 


KEEPING,  SHORTHAND, 


rtAPiric 


Life  Scholarship 


)&LC 


«  I11 


• 


jn 


Three  Dollars  a  Year 


■indie 


25  Cent. 


vcrland 
Aonthl 


ri 
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WINE   LIST  OF 


ARPAD  HARASZTHY 


&C 


o. 


A  FRENCH  CONNOISSEUR  pronounces  it  to  be  "the  best 
'jf  American  sparkling  wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable  effervescence." 

Henry  Yizetelly,  the  great  English  wine  expert,  says  : 
"For  ten  years  past,  the  Eclipse  has  been  constantly  improving  in 
quality,  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a 
Vin  Brut  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor." 

A  well  known  English  wine  merchant  says  :  "This  wine  is  a 
marvel  of  excellence.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the  best  French 
champagne  of  equal  age." 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  best  known  connoisseurs  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  extensively  used  in  the  domestic  circles  of  the  elite. 

It  is  to  lie  had  at  every  first-class  hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  every 
class  Club,  and  all  first-class  Restaurants  and  saloons. 

It  has  been  awarded  twenty-eight  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 
Medals  over  all  competitors,  and  one  Grand  Prize  Silver  Service. 

It  is  made  from  the  very  finest  and  most  costly  grapes  grown  in 
California.   It  is  absolutely  pure  and  the  best  wine  for  social  reunions. 

All  our  Champagnes  are  produced  by  unaided  fermentation  In  bottles  of  'i  years'  duration. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SWEET  WINES. 

Port, 

Sherry, 

Angei 

Sweet  Muscat, 

Madeira, 

Malaga, 

Tokay, 

Sweet  Caiawba 

RED 

WINES. 

Table  Claret, 

ZlNFANDEL, 

Mataro  Blend, 

I'.I'RGUNDY, 

Cabernet  Blend. 

WHITE   WINES. 

Altar  Wine, 

HOCK, 

Gutedel, 

Riesling, 

Gerke, 

Sauterne, 

CH  Mil. IS, 

Dry  Muscat. 

Brandies,  bbls.     Brandies,  %  bbls. 


MAIL  STEAMERS 

Between 


"FARES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 

•    mii.ks  CAB1K  (18T-CLA88)  >'i  ekragk 

•2100     .       HONOLULU «  75  10 $25  00 

4-.HH)   ....   TUTUILA 200  00 100  00 

GOS0 Al'CKLANI) 200  00     100  0O 

7300  SYDNEY 2  i0  00-  ...  100  00 

7710  MELBOURNE 212  50 106  25- 

Sailings  of  Through  Mail  StEamETS, 

SUBJECT    TO     CHANGE. 

March  3d  and  31st  and  April  28th 

LOCAL     STEAMERS     TO     HONOLULU, 

March  15th,  April  12th,  May  10th. 

Excursions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.— The  splendid  3000-toir 
Steamers  A IAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZEALAND!  A,  of  this 
line,  are  so  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages  in 
them  to  and  from,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that 
there  are  no  finer  specimens  of  marine  architecture  afloat.  They  have  the 
latest   and   best   improvements.     The  staterooms  are  fitted  up  with  every 


an„  Dnmniuvi  h    convenience.     The  dining  saloons,  social  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc.,  in 

»anx  1  anciw  o  jionoiuiu   fillish  alld  furnjshing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.     To  make 
Auckland  and  Sydney.     a  trip  on  one  of  these  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
expresses  it,  "like  drifting  toward  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 
The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold — from 
5  deg.  to  90  deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion    Tickets  to    Honolulu    and  Return,    good    for  three   months,  $125, 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting 
md  enjoyable  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  f^-  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC 
RESERVATIONS    OF    STATEROOMS    OR    BERTHS.  ' 


B&F"  Eor  Tickets  or  further  inlormation,  call  on  or  address 


COMPANY'S  WHARF, 

Foot  of  Folsom  Street 


JOHN 
San  Francisco. 


D.    SPRECKELS    St 


BROS.. 
General  Agents. 


CALIFORNIA— Winter  Season,  1891-92 


Midwinter  Scenes  at  Hotel  del   Monte 


RATES  FOR  BOARD  :  By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. Parlors,  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  extra.  Chil- 
dren, in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  called  to  the 
moderate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 
establishment.  The  extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 
at  the  various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 
parable Hotel  del  Monte. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


The  Attention  of  Tourists  and  Health-Seekers  is  called  to 
THE  CELEBRATED 

F[0TEL  DEL  MONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAL. 

America's  Famous  SUMMER  and  WINTER  Resort. 

ONLY  3*A   HOURS  From  SAN    FRANCISCO" 

By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Intending  Visitors  to  California  and  the:  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  the  choice  of  the  "  Sunset,"  "  Central," 
or  "Shasta  "  Pontes.  These  three  routes,  the  three 
main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  of  California,  and  any  one  of  them  will' 
reveal  wonders  of  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  E.  HAW  LEY, 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  j^j  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

GEORGE  SCHONEWALD,  Manager  Hotel  Del  Monte;. 

Mcnterey,  California. 


IEMOVAI — SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    SOCIETY    (Clay    Street    Bank)    HAS    REMOVED 
to  N.   W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sutter  Streets. 


Plumbing. 


Drainage. 


Ventilation 


*FINE  PLUMBING  MATERIAL.* 
FANCY  LAVATORIES. 

pedestal  closets.        Fine  and  Sanitary  Plumbing 


WM,    F,   WILSON, 
PLUMBER. 


NEEDLE  AND  SHOWER  BATHS. 


204  Stockton  STREET, 

Opp.  Union  Square,  SAN  1-RANCISCC 


SOLID  PORCELAIN  AND  PORCELAIN-LINED  BATHS. 
SANITARY  SPECIALTIES  OF  THE  STANDARD  MAN'FG  CO. 


We  Furnish 
Everything 

With  which  to  fit  out  a  house  completely,  except 
kitchen  and  tableware.  Carpets,  Furniture,  Curtains,  Draperies,  Win- 
dow Shades  and  Bedding,  from  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  to  the 
cheapest  that  is  good.  Our  low-priced  goods  are  cheap  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  being  of  good  material,  style  and  workmanship — 
always  reliable  and  of  the  best  value  for  the  money. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO. 

641—647   Market  Street. 


Carpets,         Furniture,         Upholstery. 


LOTS  ON  EASY  TERMS 


— IX    THK — 


New  City  on  the  Bay. 


CURSIONS  to  New  South  San  Francisco  Stock- 
yards, near  Baden,  DAILY.    Call  on   BUCK- 
INGHAM &  CO.  for  Excursion  Tickets. 

Trains  leave  8:30,  10:37  A.  M,  12:15  P.  M.  at 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets. 
Free  Carriages  meet  every  train. 
Office  open  evenings  from  6  to  8  o'clock,  Sun- 
days from  9  to  10  A.  M.  for  sale  of  tickets. 


BUCKINGHAM  &  CO. 

415  Montgomery  Street, 
AGENTS   FOf*   THE   COMPANY. 


1845. 


1892. 


Tl?e  Policy  Holders'  Conopapy. 
THE 


MUTUAL  BENEFIT  LIFE 

Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


AMZI    DODD,  PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS,  Jan.  i,  1892, 
Cash  Dividends  Paid, 


$46,997,422.43 
$40,410,189.58 


Annual  Distribution  of  Surplus. 

All  Policies  NON-FORFEITABLE  after  SECOND  Year. 

A  Dollar's  Worth  of  Insurance  for  Every  Dollar. 

Members  unable  to  continue  Payments  do  not  forfeit  their  Policies. 

INSURANCE    CONTINUED     UNTIL     FULL     VALUE     OF     POLICY    IS     EXHAUSTED, 

Giving,  at  Age  35,  on  the  Annual  Life  Plan, 

OVER  4  YEARS'  INSURANCE  FOR  2  YEARS'  PREMIUMS; 
OVER  10  YEARS'  INSURANCE  FOR  5  YEARS'  PREMIUMS; 
OVER    20   YEARS'    INSURANCE    FOR    10    YEARS'    PREMIUMS. 

Or  Paid-up  Policy  is  issued  if  preferred. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  POLICY. 


JAMES  MUNSELL,  Jr.,  Manager. 

415  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ADMISSION 
MORNING.     tOToi 
AFTERNOON,     2  to  5  ^«.ct«T) 
EVENING,     lis-"  \o 

CHILDREN    .mom     »i.M».ur    r< 


50*  M 


50* 


% 


BOTH  WAYS. 


The  Credit  plan  means,  as  a 
rule,  high  prices,  poor 
goods,  indifferent  service, 
hard  times,  debts,  mortgage  on  the  home,  the 
sheriff,  and  sometimes  poverty  and  want. 

The  Cash  plan  means  low  prices,  best  of  goods, 
prompt  and  genial  service,  good  times,  money  in 
hand  and  in  bank,  children  well  educated,  money 
to  spare  to  help  others  over  rough  places,  anil 
a  thousand  unthought  of  comforts  and  pleasures. 

You  may  have  tried  one;  now  try  the  other.  Send 
to  Smiths'  Cash  Store,  416-418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


A  NOTABLE  COOK  BOOK. 

Tbe  Ladifs  of  the  Society  for  Christian  Wcrk 
of  theFiist  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
among  whom  are  k me  famous  houst  wives,  have 
is f-uc da  bock  of  "TRIED  and  TRUE"  receipts 
under  the  name  of 

THE  COOKERY  BETJE  BOOK. 

•50  Cents  a  Copy.       For   Sale  at  San  Francisco 
Bock  Stores. 


A 


NTISELL 


PIANO 

Highest 
Award  at 
New  Orleans,  1885. 

Has   Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device,   in  use 
on  no  other    Piano.     CALL    or  WRITE. 

Eccm  142,  Phelan  Euildirg,  Market  Street,  S,  F 


The  Overland  Monthly  SS%S^SST& 


ters   than  any  other  publication  in  America. 


Only  $300  a  Year 


SUBSCRIBE    FOB  IT. 


THE  PACIFIC 

REPRESENTS  THE  CONGREGATIONAL, 
CHURCHES  OF  THE  WESTERN  SHORE. 
IT  IS  THE  OLDEST  PAPER  ON  THE 
COAST,  BEING  NOW  IN  ITS  FORTY- 
FIRST  YEAR. 

IT  KEEPS  FULLY  UP  WITH  THE 
THOUGHT  OF  THE  DAY  AND  WITH  TuE 
MOVEMENTS  AMONG  THE  MEN  OF  OUR 
TIME. 

$2.50   PER  YEAR   IN   ADVANCE. 

Address,  THE    PACIFIC, 

7   Montgomery  Avenue. 


is  on^r  top. 
WHY? 

tst — Because  this  water  is  the  best  that  flows 

between  earth  and  sky. 
2d— Because   NAPA   SODA  WATER  makes  a 

delicious  LEMONADE. 
5rd — Because  NAPA  SODA  is  a  splendid  table 

water. 
|th— Because  NAPA  SODA  aids  digestion. 
5th— because   NAPA  SODA  is  the  best   thing 

to  SOBER  UP  ON. 


TRY  IT. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 


300  POST  STREET. 

Needlework,       Paintipg,       Stamping-, 

All  Materials. 

Mail  Orders  Have  Prompt  Attention. 


WILLIAM  FILMER, 
President. 


AL  ROLLINS, 

Secretary  and  Manager  of1 

Composing-room . 

FiLmer-Rollins      Electrotype     Company. 

typographers 
electrotypers  and  stereotypers, 

424Sansome  Street,  elevator  entrance,  424  Commercial 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Stamps  for  bookbinders,  soap-makers,  etc.,  made  at 
short  notice  and  in  first-class  style 

Plates  for  first-class  book  and  job  work,  from  new 
type  used  only  for  casting  purposes. 


Look  for  samples  of  their  work  in  this  Magazine. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FI8CHBECK    tV    GHLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street, 

Factory,  Corner  16th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QUEEN   LILY    SO^I* 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  -without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  ii» 
the  city  cm  he  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

8®-  BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS.  =^S 


THK  MOST  COMFORTABLE  AND  BEST-APPOINTED 

YACHT    "WHITEWING" 

Is  Now  Ready  to  Make  Pleasure  Trips, 


HAVING    FULL    ACCOMMODATIONS    FOR 


Clubs,  Private  Parties^Families 

For  Further  Particulars  send  Postal  to  613  Front  Street. 

CHAS.  CHITTENDEN,  Captain. 


GA%.tTO*mtA  wtts  w$««$ 


g  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

manufacturers  of  WIRE  of  all  kinds. 
WIRE  NAILS,  best  steel. 

BARBED  WIRE,  regularly  licensed. 

WIRE. ROPES  and  CABLES, 

WIRE  CLOTH  and  NETTING. 

Hallidie's  ENDLESS    WIRE     ROPEWAY     for    transporting    ore    and]  other 
material  over  mountainous  and  difficult  roads. 


SEND     FOR     ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE. 
BRANCHES. 


22  Front  Street, 

PORTLAND,  OR. 


201  N.  Los  Angeles  Street, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17   AND     19     FREMONT     STREET,     SAN      FRANCISCO. 

Saws  of  every  description  oa  hand  or 
made  to  order. 

AGENTS  FOR  C.  B.  PAUL'S  FILES. 


Why   Burn  Gas? 

— WHEN  WE  WILL  SELL— 

ELECTRIC     PLANTS 

AS   FOLLOWS  : 


io-light  plant  complete  (direct)        -     -     -     $125 

1 5-light  plant  with  Storage  Batteries   -     -       350 

Incandescent  wiring  and  bell  work  guaranteed. 

Send  for  circulars  and  estimates. 


Pacific  Electrical  Storage  Co. 

118   and     120    PINE   STREET. 


ARE  YOU  USING  WELLINGTONS  IMPROVED  EGG  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY? 


IF   NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 
Every  Druggist 
Sells  It 


1  Alfalfa  Grass 
QT7*T7T>Q  Clover,  Vegetable, 

OJ^JLrl^O       <  Fl.uit  and  Every 

L     Variety  of  Seeds. 

TRADE    SUPPLIED. 

B.  F.WELLINGTON 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL,  or,  THE  COMING  KINGDOM 

Prophetic  and  historic  data  for  the  future  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  perpetuity  of  Republican  institutions 
under  a  Theocracy,  and  the  reign  of  Messiah.  In  cloth, 
370  pages,  price  $1.00. 

Numerous  testimonials  have  been  received  of  the 
helpfulness  of  this  book  to  make  clear  a  subject  but 
little  understood,  and  prophecies  that  receive  but  faint 
notice  from  exegetes. 

Sent  by  mail  by  H.  L.  Chamberlain,  420  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  on  receipt  of  price  and  post- 
age, 10c. 

FRONTISPIECE. 

Original  of  British  Coat  of  Arms,  2000  years  old  For  Sale  by  C.  BEACH,  107  Montgomery  St. 


DR.  ASA  CLARK'S  PRIVATE  HOSPITAL. 


One  of  the  prominent  and  praiseworthy  institutions  of  Stockton  is  the  Private  Hospital  of  Dr.  Asa  Clark,  which' 
can  accommodate  200  patients.  It  is  especially  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases, 
and  those  addicted  to  morphine  and  cocaine  habits.  Dr.  Clark  founded  this  institution  in  1871.  For  a  number  of 
years  prior,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  effectual  treatment  of  the  insane  at  our  State  Asylum,  and  had  the  care  of  the 
Nevada  and  Arizona  patients  through  an  Act  of  their  respective  Legislatures.  His  Hospital  is  a  model  institution. 
The  grounds  and  surroundings,  including  fine  orchard  and  farm  products,  are  well  kept  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his 
patients. 

Dr.  Asa  Clark  is  general  superintendent,  and  his  son,  Dr.  F.  P.  Clark,  is  assistant  physician.  The  attendants  are 
gentle,  care-taking,  and  in  every  way  efficient.  The  buildings  are  most  elegantly  arranged,  with  fine  homelike 
rooms,  music  and  reading  rooms,  well-ventilated  sleeping  ap'artmeuts,  and  a  table  unsurpassed  by  any  first-class 
hotel.  In  fact,  the  patient  feels  himself  the  same  as  in  a  first-class  hotel,  and  not  in  a  hospital.  Those  desiring  can 
have  every  facility  ior  extra  accommodations  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Dr.  Clark  has  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  many  patients  who  have  been  cured  and  benefited  at  his  model 
institution,  and  has  the  following  references  of  high  standing:  Dr.  L-  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays, 
Stockton,  ex-superintendent  of  the  Stockton  Asylum  ;  Dr.  A.  A.  McLean,  San  Francisco  ;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  Oakland  Hospital  ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thorn,  San  Jose;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff,  Napa,  late  Super- 
intendent State  Insane  Asylum  ;  Dr.  I.  S.  Titus,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  Arizona. 


Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

CONSULTING   PHYSICIAN  &  SURGEON 

For  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 
of  Women. 

Office,    St    Ann's    Jiuilding,     San   Francisco 

Rooms  37  and  38. 
■  Hours,  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  P.  M. 

WELCH'S  CALIFOWlfl  IflHAIiER 

Sure  Cure  for  Catarrh,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

4HE  ONLY  ALL  NIGHT  INHALATION;1 

Breaks  up  a  cold  in  one  night. 
Sure  preventive  for  infectious 
diseases. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  sent 
post  paid  for  $2.50,  by  the 

Welch  IiiIi&Ibi1  and   Medicine  Co. 

37    SECOND    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO. 
AMERICAN  INHALER  CO. 

KASTERN    AGENTS, 

■■(io  Wabash  Aveuue, 

85  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


£&4®L 


Dr.  F.  CORNWALL, 

SPECIALIST 

For  the   Eye,   Ear  and  Throat, 

2*27  Geary  Street  near  Powell 
Office  hours  :  10  A.  K.  to  8  r.  m.         SAN  FRANCISC©. 

HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  cure  without  internal- 
medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Kdward  &  Son,  Queen  Victoria 
St  ,  London,  F.ngland.     Wholesale  of  E.  Fougera  <fc  Co  , 

30  North  William  St.,  >T.  X". 

FOR    SALE. 

1  WHEELER  &  WILSON  Sewing  Machine  No.  9. 
1  NEW  HOME  Sewing  Machine. 

Both  are  new  and  will  be  sold  at  a  discount  from 
regular  price.     Apply  at 

Room    32. 

420  MoiilsiiinerySt. 

5>an  Francisco 


FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORMED  PERSONS 

Is  the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprises  the  best  talent  in- 
the  country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution. 
More  than'so.ooo  cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  Special  y:  Curvature  ol  the  Spine,. 
Hip  Disease,  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Paralysis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN  DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universal- 
ly conceded  that  the 
I<  N  .A.  13  Ii£     surpasses 

PIANOS 


by  far  all  other  instru- 
ments made.  The  pur- 
chaser     of     a      Knahk 

Piano  can  always  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  its  tones 
and  the  solid  elegance  of  its  manufacture. 

HAINES  BBO'S  PIAN  OS  —  celebrated  for  purity 
and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  durability,  and 
the  preferred  instrument  of  the  world's  famous  Prima 
Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

BUSH  tfc  GERTS-  Beautiful  in  tone,  design  and 
finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  embracing  all  the  latest 
improvements. 

SMITH  *Vc  BARNES-  Instruments  of  sterling 
merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
five  years. 

303  Sutter  St. 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


A.  L.  Bancroft  £  Co,, 


WM.    G.    BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 


I  Pianos 


Hallet  &  Davis  Co. 'a,  Boston, 

Francis  Bacon,  New  York, 

W.  W.   Kimball  Co.'s,   Chicago, 

Also  W.W.  Kimball  Co.'s  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs. 

Xo.   725  Market  St.,  History  Bid*?-,  ground  floor 

SAX  lTlAXCISCO. 


Headquarters 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

v  HIGH  GRADE  PIANOS 

N 

DECKER  BROS., 

A.  B.  CHASE, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
IVERS&  POND, 

J.&C.  FISCHER, 

NEW  ENGLAND. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


28  O'Farrell  St,  San  Francisco, 


^MATTHIAS  GRAY  COMPANY^ 


Y 


206  aixi  208  POST  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^HE  LARGEST  AND  OLDEST  PIANO,  ORGAN  AND  MUSIC 


House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  World-Renowned 


STEIN  WAY    PIANO  1 

The  Excellent  GABLER  PIANO,  WEBSTER,  PEASE,  and  a  large 
assortment  of  other  Pianos  and  Organs  always  in  stock.  The  Best 
Musical  Instruments  for  the  Price. 

SHEET  ®  mOSIC  ®  Rfit)  @  BOO^S. 

ESTABLISHED  1875.  CAPITAL  STOCK  $100,000.00.  I  NCORPORATED  1889. 

HEMME  &  LONG  PIANO  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   OF  THE 

HEMME  &  LOHG    PIAHOS 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.  Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  easy  Installments 

Every  Piano  "Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.  Address,    J.  B.  CURTIS,  Secretary, 

Warerooms  and  Factory,   I643  Polk  Street,  corner  of  Clay. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

76. FIFTH  AVE.,  HEW  YORE.       .     „*fS™T0  ,A      215  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING 
•     9     BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable   Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 
HySend    for    Illustrated    Catalogues."^! 

C.  F.  WEBER   &   CO.  UNI0N  GLUB  BUILDINo-  and 

Cor  Post  and  Stockton  Sts.      229  second  street, 


JHNE  BAITS,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAET  FIT 
TINGS,  DE2Z3,  CHAIEC,  ETC. 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OP  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


SOLE   AGENTS    KOR 

PACIFIC     COAST. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PORTLAND,  OR. 


OFFICE,  BANK,  CHURCH  AND  LODGE 


FURNITURE 

The  Largest  Assortment  on  Pacific  Coast. 

GEOEGE    HE.    FULLER    DESK 


CO. 


638  and  640  Mission  Street. 


SAVE  YniJR  FINGERS.  RUBBER   PEN  FXTRiCTOR. 

BANK.    OFFICE  AND  SCHOOLROOM. 

Practical,    <on-  ... — =^       mon-.-v     to     w. 

venient.     indes- .^O-A^    tB     BUNNELL, 

tnetible.      Ask^^toBW&#2>     4k  »'■  «,  Box     282, 

your  Sl'i'lnner,^  Los    An  eles, 

or  acini  10  euts  *"a             ^.:1] 


MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Bindety 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work   Promptly  Done  at  Low  Prices. 


CHENEY'S  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its 
•service  in  filling  vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between 
Teachers  and  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in 
regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  and  adjoining  [States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teach- 
ers of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational  work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  them- 
selves into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and  sold.  Address, 
300  POST  STHKKT  MAY  L,.   CHENEY,     1 

Union  Club  Bldg.  \ Managers 

San Franotsco.  WARREN  <  IIKNKY.  J 


i  EDUCATIONAL.  ~ 


ST.  MATTHEW'S  HALL, 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 

A.    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS. 

TWENTY-SIXTH    YEAR. 


Rev.  Alfred  Lee  Brewer,  D.  D., 

Rector. 

V 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country 
seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Princi- 
pals. Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery 
oounty,  Pa. 

College  of  .Notpe  Dame, 

San   Jose,    Cal, 

A  thorough  and  select  School  for  young  ladies. 

For  Terms  and  Catalogue,  apply  to  the 

Sister  Superior. 


PERALTA  HALL 


A  School  for  Girls 

AT  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Second.  Semester  begins  Jan.  5,  1893. 

HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE,  President. 

Finest  School  Building,  Furniture  and  Location  in  Am  erica' 

CONVENT     OF 

Oqp  Itady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Thorough  in  its  Education,  Homeliie  and  Beautiful 
in  Surroundings. 

For  Terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
1584  Webster  Street,  OAKLAND* 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR      YOUNG      LADIES. 

Fifteenth  Year.  Eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Every 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement.  Full  Academic  Course.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musicr 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

Principal 
103G  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Physiogomy  and  Encyclopedia 

OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

REMOVAL  NOTICE  p.-  h.  moore, 

*                                             . „,.         ,Has  removed  hi<s  fttock  of 

By  PROF.    A.    E.    WILLIS. 

627  Pages,         -         -         Price,   $2.85,  Postpaid. 

Send  for  Circular. 

FINE  AND  RAKE  BOOKS 

No.  548  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

KING'S  OLD  BOOK  STORE. 
15  Fourth  Street.                          San  Francisco, 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made* 
of  old  and  rare  volumes,  which    are   offered   at   a 
small  advance  on  Auction  Prices. 

THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten 
Instructors,  Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruc- 
tion, including  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc. 
None  but  thoroughly  prepared  and  well  qualified  Teachers  arc  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the 
following  points:  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate 
required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application,  ^inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED   M.  CAMPBELL, 
well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 


History  Building,  721  Market  Street 


MRS.  FRED   M.  CAMPBELL,  Manager, 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Quina  Laroche, 

Awarded  at  Paris  a 

GRAND  NATIONAL 
PRIZE 

of 

16,600  fi 


rancs. 
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LAROCHE'S 

Ferruginous  Tonic, 

containing 

PERUVIAN  BARK 

IRON,  and 

Pure  Catalan  Wine. 
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HRMF.   YQU    SEEN  THE 

" LOOPER " 

Oil   tlie    Light-Running 

Domestic? 

— office- 
No.  29  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


P.  O.  Box  169t>. 


Established  in  1825. 


ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

Wooden    and    Willoui   Wat*e, 

Wrapping    Papers,    Paper  Bags,    Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  etc. 

838,  3:jo  and  230  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BRUSHES  I 


?or  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind- 
ers, Catniers,  Caudy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,  Paper-hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  etc.  BUCHANAN  BROTH- 
ERS,    Brush     Manufacturers,    6oq    Sacramento    Street. 


Fine  FisfyingTaelUe 

IN    GREAT   VARIETY. 


Guns  &.  Hunters'  Equipments 

aUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS 
•  By  the  month,  week  or  day. 


GEO.  W.  SHHEVE, 


."525  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ST.   JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN    JOSE,    CAL,. 

TYLER  BEACH,  Proprietor, 

American  Plan.      Rates  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Coach  and  carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains. 


T/ie  MojwcA  of 

§reakfas+ foods 

THE  JOHMT.  CUTTING  CO-SOLE  AGENTS 


IS 

YOUR 

INK 

ALWAYS 

FRESH? 


Style  No.  3. 


Ink   exposed   to   the   air   will   soon   become 
thick  and  "  muddy  ;"  ink  in  the 

DAVIS    AUTOMATIC 
INK    STAND 

Is  always  fresh  and  pure,  for  there  is  no  evap- 
oration. The  saving  in  ink  alone  for  one  year 
pays  its  first  cost. 


SEND     FOR    DESCRIPTION    OK     DIFFERKNT 

STYLES. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 
3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


\mum\) 


MONUMENT? 


/DESIQNS&PHICtS 
MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONN 

J/MES   WW. 

General  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast, 

37  MARKET  ST.  SAN  FRANC/SCO. 


We  have  just  sold  a  monument  of  hand- 
some design,  about  fourteen  feet  high,  of  the 
value  of  nearly  nine  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
erected  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  to  the  late 
Philo  White,  of  San  Francisco  Lodge,  No.  3, 
I.  O.  O.  F. 


DO  YOU  RAISE 

Vegetables? 


—IF  SO  THERE  ARE— 

THREE  ARTICLES 

WHICH    YOU     SHOULD    OWN: 


ist— A  HAND  GARDEN  PLOW. 
2nd— A  HAND  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR. 
3rd— COMBINED  PLOW,  RAKE  and  CULTI- 
VATOR. 


WE  KEEP  THEM. 

THEY  ARE  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 

WE  HAVE  A  NEW  CATALOGUE,— FREE. 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 


Sp 


ring 


Styles 


It  will  be  easy  for  you  to  make  gown,  jacket  and 

hat,  a  most    beautiful    and    stylish    spring   color,   by 

using  Diamond  Dyes.      They  dye  fast  colors  on 

Cotton.  Wool, 

Silk,  Feathers, 

Mixed    Goods, 

and  almost  everything.  Their  colors  are  simple, 
sure  and  strong.  Do  your  dyeing  at  home  with  the 
reliable  Diamond  dyes,  and  see  how  easy  and  profit- 
able it  is. 

Send  stamp  for  free  instruction  book  of  home  dyeing 
and  40  samples  of  colored  cloth. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington .  Vt. 

Baby's    Birthday. 

A  Birthday  Card  of  beautiful  baby  portraits,  printed 
in  colors,  sent  free  to  Mo.lier  of  any  Baby  born  within 
a  year.  Every  Mother  wants  these  pictures,  send  at 
once.     Give  Baby's  name  and  age. 

WELLS,  EICHARDSON  &  CO..  Burlington,  Vt. 


Beauty  often  depends  on 
plumpness;  so  does  comfort; 
so  does  health.  If  you  get 
thin,  there  is  something- 
wrong,  though  you  may  feel 
no  sign  of  it. 

Thinness  itself  is  a  sign ; 
sometimes  the  first  sign  ; 
sometimes  not. 

The  way  to  get  back 
plumpness  is  by  careful 
living,  which  sometimes  in- 
cludes the  use  of  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Let  us  send  you — free — a 
little  book  which  throws  much 
light  on  all  these  subjects. 

SCOTT&  Bow  nk.  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue, 
N  w  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil— all  druggists  everywhere  do.     $1. 

28 


LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  have 
been  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 


The  word 

V  LOWELL '  AP- 
PEARS IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 
Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 
Look  Carefully  to 
the  trade  marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 

CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOWELL 

INGRAINS  are 
wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick, which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  de- 
cided to  be  a  valid 
trademark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 
with  the  name  of  the 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 

stamped  within. 

BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS, 


These  goods  are  invariably  full  width,  and  may 
be  had  in  a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  tech- 
nique and  coloring  are  unequaled,  rendering  ttiem 
especially  appropriate  for  artistic  homes. 

FOE  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 
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THE   SAN   FRANCISCO  WATER   FRONT. 


LL  through  the  check- 
ered history  of  S  a  n 
^Francisco  since  the 
American  occupation  of 
California  the  water  front 
has  played  a  large  part  in 
the  city's  life.  Even  be- 
fore the  days  of  gold 
when  there  was  only  the 
f  es  sleepy  Mexican  town, 
there  was  but  the  church 
interest  at  the  Mission  Dolores,  and  so 
much  of  life  as  clustered  round  the  lit- 
tle cove,  with  the  custom  house  on  the 
slope  above  it.  Here  the  clumsy  hide 
droghers  that  did  almost  all  the  Cali- 
fornia trading  of  those  days  called  on 
their  yearly  trips. 

But  it  is  no  purpose  of  this  article  to 
picture  the  water  front  of  early  days, 
when  the  Bay  was  crowded  with  ships 
of  all  nationalities,  most  of  them  unable 
to  leave  because  their  crews  had  fled  to 
the  mines, —  when  some  of  these  ships 
were  laid  up  finally  where  "  the  water 
came  up  to  Montgomery  Street,"  and 
used  as  lodging  houses,  saloons,  and 
warehouses. 

The  water  front  of  today  is  many 
blocks  farther  to  the  east  and  stretches 
out  through  a  vastly  greater  arc  than 
then.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  it  does 
begin  and  where  leave  off.  The  city 
has  so  filled  up  the  peninsula,  that  in 
one  sense  its  water  front  extends  from 
Vol.  XIX. — 25.  (Copyright,  1892,  by  Overland 
The  Wm.  M.  Langton 


the  Old  Ocean  House  below  the  Park 
frontage,  where  the  Boulevard  is  taking 
shape,  away  round  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  shore  line;  past  the  Cliff  House  and 
Baker's  Beach,  given  over  to  seals, 
fishermen,  and  picnics;  past  old  Fort 
Winfield  Scott,  with  the  new  batteries 
over  it;  past  the  Presidio,  trim  and  beau- 
tiful with  a  military  precision  in  its 
beauty ;  on  to  Black  Point,  with  more 
barracks  and  batteries;  along  North 
Beach;  past  Telegraph  Hill  and  the 
Barbary  Coast,  growing  populous  now 
with  ships  and  wharves;  still  onward 
amid  the  swift  going  ferries  to  the 
great  lumber  and  coal  yards  and  to  Mis- 
sion Creek.  Onward  then  it  goes  to  the 
Potrero  and  South  San  Francisco;  and 
fairly  stops  only  after  it  has  passed  the 
Chinese  shrimp  fishers'  village,  and 
Butchertown,  and  reached  Hunter's 
Point.  And  the  new  suburbs  planned 
to  the  south  of  that  will  soon  carry  it 
miles  farther  still. 

Yet  when  San  Franciscans  speak  of 
"  the  water  front  "  they  have  in  mind  a 
far  more  limited  scope,  only  so  much  as 
is  built  up  in  wharves  and  warehouses, 
say  from  where  Meiggs  Wharf  was  to 
Mission  Creek. 

A  stroll  along  this  water  front  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  and  amusing 
is  never  fruitless  and  is  often  a  contin- 
uous succession  of  interesting  sights. 
If  we  start  at  the  Meiggs  Wharf  end 
Monthly  Publishing  Co.)  All  rights  reserved. 
Printing  Company. 
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the  first  little  stretch  seems  rather  bar- 
ren, though  there  is  a  variety  of  craft 
to  be  looked  at,  tied  up  to  the  wharves 
or  anchored  out  in  the  stream.  There 
is  nevertheless  an  historic  interest  in 
this  stretch  of  seawall ;  for  in  early 
days  it  used  to  be  a  notable  promenade 
of  warm  evenings.  And  it  covers  the 
site  of  old  Clark's  Point,  and  India 
Dock,  where  very  many  of  the  old 
clipper  fleet,  the  finest  ships  of  their 
day,  used  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  the  seawall, 
that  an  enterprising  young  yachtsman 
that  I  knew  moored  his  boat  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  on  board  a  piece  of 
castiron  ballast  from  the  neighboring 
foundry.  The  casting  weighed  about 
three  hundred  pounds,  and  as  it 
chanced,  there  was  no  expressman  at 
hand  to  make  the  transfer  to  the  yacht. 
In  the  emergency  a  passing  rags,  sacks, 
and  bottle  man  was  pressed  into  ser- 
vice with  his  rickety  wagon.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  wharf  to  find  the  tide  low, 
so  that  there  was  a  descent  of  some 
dozen  feet  to  the  yacht's  deck.  The 
mainsail  throat  halyards  were  made  to 
serve  as  block  and  tackle,  and  soon  the 
heavy  piece  of  iron  was  dangling  in  the 
air,  the  skipper  below  to  direct  its 
downward  course,  and  the  rag  mer- 
chant above  holding  the  end  of  the  pur- 
chase rope. 

With  a  mighty  heave  my  friend 
pulled  the  weight  just  over  the  hatch- 
way through  which  it  had  to  go,  and 
with  true  nautical  phrase  (he  had 
owned  the  yacht  only  a  few  weeks  and 
so  had  to  use  nautical  phrases)  he  yelled, 
"  Now  then,  give  me  a  little  slack!  " 

This  however  was  too  much  for  the 
rag  man's  vocabulary,  and  he  let  go  of 
his  rope  and  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
wharf  to  inquire,  "  Vot  ish  dot  schlack  ?  " 

In  the  as  yet  unused  ferry  slip  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  a  snug 
harbor  for  yachts,  and  it  may  happen 
that  as  we  pass  we  are  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  some  merry 
yachting  party.     The  yacht   is   laid  up 


to  the  wharf  all  in  shipshape,  decks 
holystoned,  ropes  coiled,  paint  gleam- 
ing, brasses  bright.  An  express  wagon 
comes  along  in  an  inquiring  way,  and 
being  assured  that  it  is  all  right,  turns 
over  to  the  grinning  steward  hampers 
and  bundles  of  provisions.  Then  the 
party  begins  to  gather,  the  girls  in 
yachting  rig,  which  is  sometimes  vastly 
becoming,  and  some  of  the  men  like- 
wise in  wonderful  togs,  the  most  gotten 
up  among  them  the  most  apt  to  bite 
his  lip  with  disgust  when  he  has  let 
slip  some  landlubberly  expression 
about  "going  down  stairs"  on  the 
yacht. 

The  start  is  apt  to  be  delayed  by 
some  tardy  member  of  the  party  or  by 
a  protracted  search  for  ice  in  the  water- 
front saloons, —  ice  is  always  forgotten 
till  the  very  last.  Nevertheless  the 
party  are  so  jolly  and  happy  in  their 
anticipations  of  pleasure,  that  we  linger 
among  the  group  of  loafers  that  fringe 
the  wharf  until  the  lines  are  cast  off  and 
the  yacht  moves  away  with  its  flutter- 
ing and  merry  party. 

In  contrast  to  this  gay  holiday  excur- 
sion, look  at  that  ship  lying  out  in  the 
stream.  She  was  towed  in  last  night 
by  a  tug  and  shows  the  effect  of  the 
terrible  passage  that  she  had  from  Liv- 
pool.  The  morning  paper  told  how  off 
the  Cape  she  was  caught  in  a  fearful 
storm,  lay  almost  on  her  beam  ends  for 
days  with  a  shifted  cargo  and  three  of 
her  sailors  disabled  with  broken  bones. 
She  shows  plainly  that  a  long  stretch  of 
her  starboard  rail  has  been  carried  away 
by  the  waves, —  and  she  is  an  iron  ship 
too.  Think  of  the  force  required  to 
tear  out  those  iron  plates!  Her  spars 
are  in  disarray,  and  shreds  of  sail  still 
cling  to  the  yards  in  places,  where  the 
stout  canvas  has  been  torn  from  the  bolt- 
ropes  as  if  it  had  been  tissue  paper. 

And  now  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  bits  of  the  whole  journey, 
Fisherman's  Wharf.  It  is  a  bit  of  Italy 
deposited  bodily  in  our  cosmopolitan 
city,  for  the  boats  that  are  moored  here 
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in  long  double  rows,  are  just  like  those 
that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
feluccas  sharp  at  both  ends  and  with  a 
three-cornered  lateen  sail.  They  do 
good  service,  these  small  boats,  and 
boldly  venture  outside  the  Heads  in 
weather  that  would  frighten  a  much 
larger  craft.  I  have  seen  them  coming 
in  over  the  inner  bar  when  it  was  break- 
ing heavily  close  to  the  very  path  of 
the  boat,  and  the  little  craft  would  seem 


inclined  to  be  a  bit  surly  with  curious 
strangers,  and  yet  if  a  favor  is  to  be 
asked  of  one  of  them  there  is  a  sure  and 
swift  way  to  win  his  heart.  If  you  can 
offer  him  a  bottle  of  the  heavy,  sour 
claret  that  he  loves,  he  is  yours  to  com- 
mand. It  goes  farther  with  the  Italian 
than  silver. 

It  requires  cautious  picking  of  one's 
way  to  thread  in  and  out  amid  the 
maze  of  nets  that  covers  the  wharf,  and 
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FISHERMAN  S    WHARF. 


to  stand  almost  perpendicular,  now  on 
the  sternpost,  now  on  the  stem. 

But  here  they  are  at  rest  and  their 
venturesome  owners  are  drying  and 
mending  the  warm  brown  nets  that  car- 
pet and  festoon  all  available  parts  of 
the  wharf.  They  are  picturesque  fel- 
lows, thoroughly  Italian,  dressed  in  gum 
boots,  blue  trowsers,  bright  sashes,  check 
flannel  shirts,  and  fur  hats.  Most  of 
them  speak  but  little   English,  and  are 


to  avoid  brushing  against  the  fresh 
green  paint  that  proud  fishermen  are 
carefully  putting  on  their  favorite  craft. 
But  if  there  is  a  person  in  your  com- 
pany of  artistic  tastes,  you  are  sure  to 
be  detained  long  here,  as  he  takes  in 
the  scene  from  every  point  of  view 
and  revels  in  the  bits  of  color  that  liven 
the  prevailing  brown,  especially  if  the 
day  chance  to  be  a  holiday  and  the 
red,  white,  and   green    flag   of  Italy  is 
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fluttering  from  every  boat.  The  artist 
looks  at  it  all  with  sympathetic  eye  and 
tells  you  it  is  "  awfully  nice,"  or 
"  blanked  good,"  according  to  his  tem- 
perament. I  have  not  found  that  art- 
ists are  often  able  to  do  much  at  such 
times,  toward  putting  their  pleasure  into 
speech.  They  rather  resent  word 
painting  as  an  impertinence. 

But  though  busy  and  picturesque  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  the  time  to  see 
Fisherman's  Wharf  in  its  true  glory  is 
at  about  sunrise  Friday  morning.  I 
will  give  the  picture  of  it  in  the  words, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  set  them  down,  of  a 
friend  not  at  all  an  artist,  and  so  gifted 
with  a  flow  of  language. 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry,  that  was  a 
grand  sight!  The  sun  was  just  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  red  as  blood,  and 
big  and  round  as  a  great  American 
dollar.  All  the  Dago  fish  peddlers 
from  all  over  the  city,  every  one  of 
them,  was  there  with  his  cart,  and  all 
were  jabbering  in  Dago  talk,  not  a 
word    of  English,   and    the    fish    were 


spread  out  on  tables  and  boxes, 
some  of  them  still  flopping,  all 
sorts  and  kinds,  and  some  of 
'em  in  piles  right  on  the  wharf. 
The  bulk  of  them,  sturgeon,  rock 
cod,  salmon,  shad,  smelt,  her- 
ring, sole,  that  is  the  bulk  of 
them.  Once  in  a  while  they 
have  a  Jew  fish.  It 's  a  rock  cod 
as  big  as  an  ox,  with  none  of 
the  prickers  ,  five  hundred 
pounds,  some  of  'em  eight  hun- 
dred. Sometimes  a  basking 
shark,  the  largest  about  as  large 
round  as  a  good-sized  horse, —  a 
child  could  stand  right  up  in  its 
open  mouth,  if  the  jaw  was 
opened.  Nearly  every  day  they 
bring  in  an  octopus,  a  devil  fish 
it  's  called,  with  its  eight  squirm- 
ing arms  all  lined  with  little  cups 
that  they  suck  with.  And  there 
are  a  lot  of  queer  fish  besides. 

"  And    they    talk   and  jabber 
and    bargain    over    the    fish    till 
seven   o'clock,  and   then  scatter 
all  over  the  city." 

All  the  wharves  after  we  leave  Fish- 
erman's are  crowded  with  shipping,  for 
this  is  truly  the  busy  water  front.  The 
ships  that  are  moored  here  are  apt  to 
be  the  largest  and  finest  that  visit 
the  port, —  great  iron  ships,  sometimes 
four  masters,  that  come  through  the 
Golden  Gate  on  a  fair  breeze,  like 
great  clouds  of  snowy  cumulus  with  all 
sails  set.  A  full  rigged  ship,  under 
full  sail  is  a  truly  glorious  sight,  and 
one  that  the  conquering  march  of  steam 
in  all  probability  will  soon  drive  from 
the  seas.  The  thought  almost  makes 
one  a  convert  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  hatred  of 
steam  and  iron. 

The  Jackson  and  Washington  Street 
wharves  are  for  a  large  part  of  the  year 
the  scene  of  nearly  as  lively  a  morning 
fair  as  the  Fisherman's  Wharf,  for  here 
the  river  steamers  bring  the  great  loads 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  great  cen- 
tral valleys  and  all  the  tributaries  of 
the  upper  Bay.     A   San  Joaquin  River 
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or  Napa  Creek  steamer  is  a  curi- 
ous looking  craft  to  one  unused  to 
the  type,  with  its  great  clumsy 
wheel  extending  all  across  the 
stern.  They  are  useful,  though  on 
account  of  their  shallow  draught, 
for  as  it  has  been  said,  they  can 
"  run  on  a  heavy  dew."  I  have 
sailed  on  one  that  kept  bumping 
into  the  tule-fringed  bank  all  the 
way,  and  once  ran  in  so  close  to 
an  orchard  that  the  boys  on  the 
upper  deck  picked  apples  from  the 
branches  that  swept  the  guards. 

They  come  down  at  night,  half  a 
dozen  of  them,  and  in  the  morning  the 
canners  and  fruit  dealers  gather  in 
crowds  on  the  docks,  and  a  very  lively 
market  is  held,  beginning  at  early 
dawn.  But  this  is  all  over  in  about 
two  hours,  and  the  fruit  is  all  carted 
away  leaving  little  trace,  and  the  only 
excitement  on  the  wharf  is  the  arrival 
or  departure  of  a  coasting  steamer  for 
Puget  Sound,  the  Columbia,  or  San 
Diego.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
fruit  market  is  glutted  with  fruit,  and 
then  the  unsold  consignments,  as  they 
begin  to  grow  stale  are  "  dumped " 
into  the  Bay.  This  is  a  great  time  for 
the  wharf  rats,  always  numerous  where 
there  are  so  many  chances  for  pickings. 
They    gather    quantities    of  fruit    and 


melons,  even  if  they  have  to  jump- 
overboard  to  it,  and  feast  right  royally. 
The  wharf  rat  does  not  mind  a  plunge 
much  at  any  time,  to  avoid  a  too  offi- 
cious policeman.  A  party  were  being 
taken  on  the  steamer  to  the  Whittier 
Reform  School  not  long  since,  and 
when  they  were  several  hundred  yards 
from  the  wharf,  the  officer  in  charge 
thought  he  might  relax  his  vigilance  a 
little.  He  was  rewarded  by  seeing  one 
of  his  lively  charges  jump  over  the  rail 
and  swim  for  the  safe  harbor  under  the 
wharf. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  day  the  gov- 
ernment steamer  pulls  up  to  the  Wash- 
ington Street  Wharf  on  its  trips  to  the 
military  posts  around  the  Bay  and 
picks  up  or  leaves  its  group  of  officers 
and  soldiers.  Near  by  is  the  dock 
where  the  stout  little  tugs  most  do  con- 
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longshoremen  —  "No  man  hath  hired  us." 

gregate,   giving   a   touch    of   gay   color 
with  their  red  smokestacks. 

But  the  water  side  of  the  water  front 
is  not  its  only  interesting  aspect; 
across  the  way  the  rows  of  sailors' 
boarding  houses,  saloons,  and  slop- 
shops, will  reward  a  little  study, —  not 
too  close  a  study  perhaps,  from  the  out- 
side is  quite  enough.  "  Fair  Breeze  " 
saloons,  and  "  Snug  Harbor  "  beer 
halls  allure  the  sailor  the  moment  he 
comes  ashore  after  a  cruise.  Soon  the 
land  shark  has  him  fast  in  his  toils. 
Sometimes,  poor  Jack  is  never  allowed 
to  escape  till  he  is  delivered,  drunk,  his 
money  all  gone,  aboard  some  ship  out- 
ward bound  on  a  long  voyage.  It  is 
an  oft  told  story  and  often  is  there  need 
of  telling-  it.      No  wonder  that   a   sailor 


is  apt  to  get  a  bad   opinion  of  lands- 
men as  a  class. 

A  quaint  expression  of  such  an 
opinion  was  once  given  me  by  old 
Sergeant  Kelley,  the  watchman  on 
the  ship  Hartford.  The  old  ship  was 
laid  up  in  ordinary  in  the  stream  at 
Mare  Island,  dismantled,  deserted, 
masts  and  rigging  gone,  even  the 
commodore's  cabin,  once  occupied  by 
Farragut,  half  torn  away. 

"  Are  n't  you  lonely  here  at  night  ?  n 

one  of  our  party  asked,  shuddering  a 

bit  as  she    thought   of  the    darkness   in 

the  ghostly  old  hulk,  inhabited  only  by 

memories  of  a  mighty  past. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was  young 
I  would  n't  have  stayed  on  board  here 
this  way  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  night, 
but  now  I  've  grown  older,  I  'm  glad  to 
be  here  safe  away  from  all  the  sin  and 
the  crime." 

There  are  some  brighter  touches  in 
the  somber  moral  coloring  of  the  water 
front.  Every  Sunday  and  sometimes 
on  other  days, the  Salvation  Army,  and 
other  street  evangelists,  come  here  and 
hold  their  unconventional,  but  not  less 
earnest  services.  These  are  troubled 
sometimes  by  the  irreverence  of  the 
wharf  rat,  and  by  the  business  enter- 
prise of  the   peanut  vender,  who  takes- 
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up  his  stand  on  the  borders  of  the  con- 
gregation and  cries  his  wares  without 
always  waiting  for  the  pauses  of  the 
prayer. 

And  always  at  work  here,  a  quiet  but 
efficient  witness  for  good  amid  a  wil- 
derness of  temptation,  is  the  Mariner's 
Church.  No  one  that  has  heard  Mr. 
Rowell,  its  long  time  pastor,  tell  with 
kindly  zeal  about  the  work  among  his 
large  but  wandering  flock  can  doubt 
the  great  good  that  is  done  among  sea- 
faring men  by  this  little  brown  church. 

We  have  reached  the  most  familiar 
part  of  all  the  water  front,  the  region 
of  the  ferries.  We  dodge  express  wag- 
ons and  hacks,  are  in  peril  from  cable 
cars,  avoid  collisions  with  belated  trav- 
elers rushing  for  a  boat,  and  at  last  pause 
breathless  when  the  struggle  is  over. 
These  dangers  are  aggravated  now  by 
the  temporary  arrangements  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  construction  of  the  new 
seawall. 

Soon  new  ferry  buildings  will  be  be- 
gun, and  in  course  of  time  will  form,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  a  beautiful  and  impos- 
ing approach  to  the  city.  In  this  re- 
spect San  Francisco  is  unfortunate  now. 
The    railroad,    after    showing    a    long 


stretch  of  most  uninviting  suburb,  lands 
its  passengers  where  they  have  to  pass 
through  many  dreary  blocks  before  they 
see  one  creditable  building.  But  a  fine 
ferry  entrance,  really  beautiful  in  its 
architecture,  and  opening  on  the  vista 
of  Market  Street, —  as  that  street  con- 
tinues to  add  to  its  dignity, —  will  make 
in  time,  a  worthy  impression  on  the 
stranger. 

Soon  after  we  pass  the  ferries  we 
reach  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
lumber  yards.  It  is  not  well  to  make 
this  trip  toward  nightfall,  for  these  great 
piles  of  boards  offer  lurking  places  for 
tramps  and  hoodlums.  Only  a  day  or 
two  ago  nine  were  arrested  in  one* gang 
with  many  crimes  charged  against  them. 
Tar  Flat,  unsavory  haunt  of  hoodlums, 
lies  near  these  yards.  In  the  Kearney 
riots  of  'jy  it  was  an  attempt  to  burn 
them  in  order  that  the  flames  might 
spread  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Dock,  where 
the  Chinese  were  landed,  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  trouble. 

It  is  a  sort  of  understood  thing  that  any 
man  sufficiently  "  down  on  his  luck " 
to  seek  it  can  get  a  job  of  piling  lum- 
ber at  one  or  another  of  these  great 
yards,  and  this  also  draws  to  the  place 
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unpleasant  persons.  It  is  the  city's 
woodpile  to  which  the  tramps  are  often 
directed.  But  many  of  the  men  here 
employed  must  make  a  regular  business 
of  this  roustabout  work.  This  is  plain 
from  the  quickness  and  skill  they  show 
in  handling  the  lumber.  A  lumber 
schooner  lying  at  the  wharf  has  a  square 
hatchway  opened  in  her  bow,  and  out  of 
this  there  comes  a  constant  stream  of 
boards,  as  quickly  caught,  passed  up 
an  incline  to  the  wharf,  sorted  in  va- 
rious sizes,  checked  off,  and  piled  up 
in  regular  order.  All  this  is  done  by 
hand  with  amazing  rapidity. 

At  Beale  Street  there  are  the  coal 
bunkers,  with  thousands  of  tons  in  the 
great  heaps. 

The  larger  steamship  companies  come 
next,  the  big  black  bulks  of  the  China, 
Australian,  and  Panama  ships  lie  at  the 
■wharves  taking  in  or  discharging  cargo. 
If  we  happen  to  be  in  time  to  see  the 
departure  of  one  of  these  steamers, 
there  will  be  much  to  observe  The  in- 
tense bustle  of  taking  aboard  the  last  of 
the  freight  and  baggage,  the  farewells, 


mute  and  spoken,  between  the  passen- 
gers and  the  friends  that  have  left  the 
ship  in  obedience  to  the  last  gong,  the 
frantic  appeals  of  the  peddlers,  "  Buy 
something  to  read  to  keep  you  from  go- 
ing crazy!"  Now  the  captain  takes  his 
stand  on  the  bridge  with  his  gilt-banded 
cap  on,  (a  few  minutes  before  he  was 
chatting  with  the  agent  on  the  wharf, 
was  smoking  a  cigar  and  wore  a  slouch 
hat.)  At  his  command  the  gang  plank 
is  run  ashore,  almost  carrying  with  it  the 
last  belated  passenger  dashing  along  its 
length.  The  hawsers  are  cast  off,  and 
the  water  comes  foaming  up,  as  the 
screw  begins  to  turn.  A  cloud  of  tissue 
paper  prayers  comes  fluttering  from  the 
prow,  cast  out  by  the  Chinese  sailors  to 
make  invocation  for  a  safe  voyage. 
The  crowd  is  greatly  excited,  the  last 
farewells  are  said,  handkerchiefs,  some 
of  them  moist  with  tears,  begin  to  wave 
frantically  as  the  distance  grows  too 
great  for  words.  A  rush  is  made  to  the 
end  of  the  wharf,  and  there  the  waving 
is  kept  up  as  long  as  straining  eyes  can 
make  out  the  answering  signals  on  the 
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great  black  ship  that  is  remorselessly 
taking  the  loved  ones  away. 

At  one  of  the  last  steamer  departures 
I  was  interested  in,  as  the  ship  left  the 
dock  and  was  getting  so  far  away  that 
there  was  no  more  attempt  to  call  to 
the  shore,  a  single  clear  voice  came 
over  the  waters.  It  was  a  wife's  part- 
ing command  to  her  husband:  "  Lem- 
uel, if  I  get  drowned,  don't  you  marry 
any  girl  I  know,  because  I  don't  like 
any  of  them !  " 

Freight  cars  next  and  tracks  in  great 
numbers,  here  is  where  ship  and  rail 
make  their  fruitful  conjoining.  Then 
hay  wharves  and  others  given  up  to 
special  merchandise,  and  soon  we  ar- 
rive at  Mission  Creek,  the  populous 
home  of  the  scow  schooner.  The  scow 
schooner  is  clumsy  in  appearance  with 
its  square  bow  and  stern  and  its  patched 
sails,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised for  all  that.  It  is  related  that 
there  was  once  a  scow  schooner  on  the 
Bay  that  was  a  faster  sailer  than  any 
yacht  in  the  fleet,  never  was  beaten 
though  the  best  boats  were .  pitted 
against  her  and  sailed  their  very  best. 
Then  it  was  proposed  to  build  more 
like  her,  since  she  was  so  great  a  suc- 
cess. So  they  took  her  lines  and 
measurements  with  the  greatest  nicety 
and  built  others,  her  exact  counter- 
parts. The  result  was  some  good 
scow  schooners,  but  not  one  that  could 
race  at  all.  The  cause  of  her  phenom- 
enal speed  was  never  known. 

As  we  approach  Mission  Creek  we 
■find  that  the  drawbridge  is  up  and  so 
we  must  wait  until  a  tug  or  two  has 
pulled  through  the  draw  either  way, 
each  with  four  schooners  in  tow.  It  is 
not  a  long  wait,  and  the  time  is  taken 
,up  with  watching  the  passing  boats, 
and  noticing  the  antics  of  a  fiercely 
Vol.  xix. — 26. 


barking  dog  on  the  one  nearest  to  us. 
Sea  life  seems  to  have  as  bad  an  effect 
on  a  dog's  temper  as  to  be  appointed 
guardian  of  an  express  wagon. 

Soon  the  roadway  is  once  more  made 
whole  for  the  jingling  horsecar  and  the 
little  knot  of  teams  and  people  that 
have  gathered  during  the  wait,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  Potrero  side  of  the 
creek.  At  a  little  open  beach  on  the 
shore  of  Mission  Bay  two  fishermen 
are  hauling  in  a  net,  and  of  course  we 
must  stop  to  see  the  result  of  their  cast. 
Ever  since  apostolic  times,  the  draw- 
ing of  a  net  has  had  a  peculiar  interest. 
There  is  no  great  draught  of  fishes  here, 
though  as  the  toils  tighten  .  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  splashing.  But  it  is  most- 
ly srrrall  fishes,  smelt  and  herring,  and 
a  crab  or  two.  Most  of  them  are  • 
thrown  back  into  the  water  to  "  grow 
up  with  the  country,"  but  enough  re- 
main to  give  the  men  and  their  fami- 
lies a  dinner  if  not  much  more. 

We  have  walked  a  long  distance  and 
the  sun  begins  to  sink.  It  is  a  good 
time  now  that  the  breeze  has  gone 
down  with  the  sun,  to  take  one  of  these 
small  boats  and  row  on  a  little  way. 
We  pass  the  great  iron  works  and  row 
close  along  shore  by  the  great  iron  bulk 
of  the  Monterey,  waiting  for  her  armor 
and  guns.  We  note  where  the  Ore- 
gon don't  roll  at  all  as  yet,  and 
where  Cruiser  No.  6  is  showing  her 
gaunt  ribs. 

On  we  go  in  the  quiet  waters,  past 
the  sugar  refineries,  threading  our  way 
among  ships  in  ballast  lying  at  anchor, 
and  along  the  quieter  shores  beyond. 
It  has  been  a  pleasant  day,  and  as  we 
pull  back  to  our  landing  place  it  ends 
with  a  gorgeous  sunset  over  the  Mis- 
sion hills,  and  the  waves  we  row  in  are 
waves  of  molten  gold. 

Charles  S..  Greene. 
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AT  THE  MISSION  DOLORES. 

A  quaint  old  church,  whose  sweet  Castilian  name 
A  century's  use  has  left  still  sadly  sweet, 

Set  in  an  odorous  sea  of  tangled  bloom 

Whose  billows,  seldom  stirred  by  wandering  feet, 

Sweep  to  the  steadfast  hills,  that  reverent  stand 

Apart  a  little,  from  this  silent  land. 

For  here  has  Death  so  long  hushed  trembling  Life 

With  icy  finger,  that  in  awe  profound 
The  very  world  of  Nature  listens.   .  Here 

No  quick  glad  trill  of  bird,  nor  drowsy  sound 
Of  velvet  bee;  in  languid  tranced  repose 
A  butterfly  hangs  poised  above  a  rose. 

The  distant  city's  ceaseless  roar  comes  faint 
Like  murmurs  of  a  shell  to  listening  ear; 

The  golden  sunlight  sleeps  on  ruined  tombs; 
The  dust  beneath  has  blossomed  year  by  year 

Into  white  roses,  till  their  lithe  lengths  clasp 

A  wilderness  of  beauty  in  their  grasp. 

Forgotten  are  the  dead  who  slumber  here, 

Though  marble  carved  with  many  a  curious  fret, 

Gray  and  o'ergrown  with  moss,  bears  promise  vain 
Of  endless  grief.     We  read  with  vague  regret 

And  turn,  with  sudden  tears,  where  long  grass  waves 

O'er  row  on  row  of  short  and  nameless  graves. 

Yet  idle  seems  all  grief;  to  wounded  hearts 

Like  sweetest  balm  come  thoughts  of  peaceful  rest, 

Of  weary  toil  a  close, —  of  dreamless  sleep 
With  tired  hands  folded  on  a  quiet  breast. 

Ah,  Love  Divine,  whose  tender  pity  sends 

Thine  angel  Death  and  such  poor  marred  lives  ends! 
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And  yet  to  die!      The  words,  this  perfect  day 
When  lovely  April  smiles  with  dreamy  charm, 

Bring  sudden  horror;  through  the  sunny  air 
A  weird  chill  creeps;  the  heart  in  quick  alarm 

Thrills  every  pulse  with  strange,  unreasoning  dread. 

The  place  seems  haunted  by  a  century's  dead. 

And  though  the  golden  haze  of  noon  hangs  warm 

And  glowing  in  the  thickets  all  aflame 
With  scarlet  blossoms,  yet  with  subtle  spell 

Death  and  decay  the  silent  city  claim, 
And  cast  the  awful  shadow  of  the  tomb 
Across  the  vivid  hues  and  roses'  bloom. 

Ella  M.  Sexton. 
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I  hear  them  say  our  little  life  's  "a  day," — 

That,  born  with  light,  at  dusk  it  dies  away. 

I  hear  them  say  that  Death  is  that  Life's  night, — 

That  we  but  wax  and  wane  with  changing  light. 

O  Blind !     The  Day  's  not  yet,  this  Life  of  ours 

Is  still  the  night's  slow  retinue  of  hours; 

It's  sorrows,  nightmares,  phantasms  of  shade; 

Its  pleasures,  dreams,  that  only  form  to  fade. 

Our  Life's  a  night  through  which  we  blindly  grope 

With  outstretched  palms,  hoping  'gainst  failing  hope. 

Death  ushers  in  the  dawn  of  Life's  true  day; 

Though  gray  the  eve,  so  is  the  morning  gray. 

Be  thou  uplift,  O  Heart!     Death  's  visage  wan 

Is  lighted  not  with  twilight  but  with  dawn. 


Frank  Norris. 
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A    UNIQUE    ORDEAL. 

ITS    ORIGIN,    COURSE,    AND    CONSEQUENCES.      AS    TOLD    IN    LETTERS. 


I. 


[From    Miss    Constance    Hallowell    to 
her  cousin.] 

Dear  Laura: — 

Strange  rumors,  you  say,  have  been 
wafted  your  way  of  late,  in  regard  to  a 
certain  escapade  in  which  1  am  reported 
to  have  played  the  chief  part,  the  cir- 
cumstances whereof  you  are  exceeding- 
ly anxious  to  learn.  You  add  that  you 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  me  capable 
of  any  extreme  in  the  way  of  social 
transgression. 

I  will  tell  you  the  full  particulars  of 
the  affair.  Whether  justly  or  not 
called  an  escapade,  it  certainly  was  a 
novel  experience,  and  worthy  to  rank 
among  the  chief  episodes  of  my  not 
uneventful  career. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  I  have 
been  for  some  time  greatly  interested 
in  the  Children's  Hospital. 

"  Yes,  that  and  fifty  institutions,"  you 
say. 

Granted.  This  one,  however,  is  my 
especial  and  favorite  charity,  in  aid  of 
which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  levy- 
ing a  monthly  tax  on  our  worthy  rela- 
tive, Uncle  Max.  This  tax  is  usually 
forthcoming  only  after  persistent  dun- 
ning on  my  part,  and  teasing  on  his. 
(Query:  Why  do  all  men  take  such 
inordinate  delight  in  teasing?  I  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  milder  man- 
ifestation, in  their  more  amiable  mo- 
ments, of  the  cruelty  inherent  in  the 
masculine  nature.) 

At  times  I  try  to  appeal  to  his  hard 
heart  by  telling  him  of  some  of  the 
most  intesting  cases:  little  Nellie,  who 
has  had  hip-disease  for  six  years,  and 


can  just  barely  manage  to  sit  up  and 
crochet  worsted-work  to  present  to  the 
kind  "  flower-ladies,"  who  come  to  visit 
her;  Katie,  who  has  to  have  her  poor 
spine  burned  regularly  and  endures  the 
dreadful  pain  like  a  heroine ;  and  the 
cunning  Chinese  baby,  "Koo-Koo,"  who 
was  deserted  by  his  parents,  and  talks 
such  a  queer  jumble  of  Chinese  and 
English. 

Then  if  that  iron-clad  organ  does  be- 
gin to  melt  in  the  fire  of  my  eloquence, 
I  take  advantage  of  it  to  double  the 
usual  assessment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
suffering  mites. 

Well,  this  particular  time  I  called  as 
usual  at  his  office,  and  followed  up  my 
demand  with  a  request  that  it  be  met 
at  once,  as  I  was  pressed  for  time. 

But  I  was  mistaken  in  thinking  to 
forestall  him  thus.  He  must  needs  de- 
tain me  for  the  inevitable  banter.  He 
was  sure  he  had  paid  me  already  for 
that  month ;  I  only  wanted  to  swindle 
him,  and  abscond  to  Canada  with  the 
proceeds.  He  did  n't  approve  of  feed- 
ing little  Tommy  and  Susie  plum-pud- 
ding and  ice-cream  for  breakfast  every 
day;  and  he  wished  to  know  whether 
my  mother  knew  that  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  gentlemen  at  their 
places  of  business. 

Finally  he  wound  up  by  remarking 
in  a  careless  tone  : — 

"O,  by  the  by,  my  dear,  I  've  just 
thought  of  something.  Would  you  like 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  or  two  for 
those  afflicted  infants  of  yours  ?  If  so, 
I   can  give  you  the  chance." 

I  only  grimaced  at  him  by  way  of 
reply,  but  he  went  on. 

"  I  'm  not  fooling  this  time,  Connie. 
I  'm  in  dead  earnest.     Have   you   ever 
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heard  me  speak  of  my  old  friend,  Cap- 
tain Timothy  Blake?  Well,  he  's  a 
typical  old  salt,  you  know,  but  the  best 
man  that  ever  lived,  and  what  's  more 
to  the  point,  you  '//  think,  you  greedy 
little  creature,  he  's  got  a  lot  of  money. 
You  see,  he  had  some  means  to  start 
with,* and  what  with  good  luck  in  his 
voyages,  (quite  a  Sinbad,  you  know,) 
as  well  as  fortunate  investments,  and 
having  no  family  to  support  or  nieces 
to  dun  him  for  charity  money,  he  has 
managed  to  lay  by  a  snug  little  for- 
tune. 

"  Well  then,Tim,  having  just  returned 
from  his  seventy-fifth  voyage,  dropped 
in  here  the  other  day,  and  we  got  to 
talking.  He  's  a  remarkably  liberal- 
minded  man,  and  has  kept  up  with  all 
the  new-fangled  notions,  though  he  has 
spent  his  life  on  the  briny  deep,  far 
away  from  such  centers  of  civilization 
as  this.  Besides,  he  prides  himself 
on  being  a  student  of  human  nature, 
and  he  has  got  it  into  his  head  that 
most  of  the  so-called  charitable  people 
are  not  actuated  by  a  genuine  desire  to 
benefit  the  poor,  but  only  to  amuse  or 
glorify  themselves.  Young  ladies,  es- 
pecially, he  says,  engage  in  charitable 
work  simply  because  it  is  the  fashion, 
and  would  be  incapable  of  any  real  act 
of  self-sacrifice.  I  disagreed  with  him 
of  course,  and  instanced  you  to  the  con- 
trary." 

"O  Uncle!"  I  remonstrated. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  poor  example,  I 
admit,  but  then  you  're  the  only  one  I 
know  of.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  he  insisted  that  he  was  right,  and 
offered  to  make  a  test  case  to  try  the 
mettle  of  the  modern  young  woman. 
He  says  you  are  all  in  reality  as  timid 
and  conservative,  as  much  bound  by 
the  laws  of  custom  and  tradition,  as 
women  always  have  been,  and  always 
will  be,  and  that  all  this  boasted  prog- 
ress and  independence  is  a  sham. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  it  devolves  upon  you, 
and  you  alone,  to  redeem  your  sex  and 
class   from    these    foul    aspersions,  and 


also,  what  I  presume  is  far  more  im- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  a  young  person  of 
your  financial  ambition,  to  earn  a  nice 
little  sum  for  your  Poodle  Sanitarium, 
or  some  such  worthy  institution." 

"How  so?"  I  inquired,  becoming  in- 
terested in  spite  of  myself. 

"  Why,  the  Captain  agreed  to  bet  me 
a  cool  hundred  (think  of  it,  Miss  Con- 
nie! five  brand  new  shining  twenty-dol- 
lar gold  pieces!)  against  a  glass  of  beer, 
that  you  would  refuse  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  which  he  specified.  If  you  con- 
sent, the  money  is  to  be  yours,  but  of 
course  I  have  n't  the  least  idea  in  the 
world  that  you  will.  I  bet  on  you, 
just  for  the  sake  of  opposing  him,  and  a 
glass  of  beer  is  n't  much  to  lose." 

"  So  it  is  some  very  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous feat  you  have  planned  for  me," 
said  I. 

"  Neither.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so 
simple  and  easy  that  a  child  or  an  idiot 
could  do  it,  and  there  's  not  the  least 
personal  risk  to  be  run." 

"  Then  doubtless  it  involves  consid- 
erable time,  trouble,  or  expense." 

"  Wrong  again.  Time,  possibly  half 
an  hour;  trouble,  not  worth  mentioning; 
money,  not  a  cent." 

"  Ah,  then  it  must  be  something  that 
would  be  contrary  to  my  principles  or 
moral  sense." 

"  You  are  entirely  mistaken,"  and  he 
smiled  a  bland  and  provoking  smile. 
"  No  moral  principle  whatever  is  in- 
volved in  the  act,  nor  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  could  it  possibly  be  said  to  vio- 
late any  precept  or  doctrine  of  any 
creed  or  sect  under  heaven." 

My  curiosity  was  by  this  time  thor- 
oughly aroused. 

"Well,  Uncle,"  I  said,  "you  have 
succeeded  admirably  in  your  attempt 
to  mystify  me.  If  this  task  that  your 
friend  has  proposed  be  neither  trouble- 
some nor  expensive,  entirely  within  my 
ability  to  accomplish,  and  unobjection- 
able on  the  score  of  morality,  then 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  I  refuse  to  perform  it  ?  " 
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He  chuckled.  "  I  '11  give  you  another 
hundred,  Connie,  if  you  can  guess." 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  I.  "  Your  un- 
wonted readiness  to  part  with  so  much 
precious  coin,  shows  the  utter  useless- 
ness  of  any  attempt  to  guess.  So  tell 
me  at  once,  there  's  a  dear  good  man, 
and  put  an  end  to  my  suspense." 

"Very  well," — looking  me  steadily 
in  the  eye, — "  it  is  simply  this:  that  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  about  the  hour  of 
three,  you  betake  yourself  down  town, 
and  traverse  the  main  portion  of  Kear- 
ny Street, —  say  from  Geary  to  Pine, — 
dressed  as  usual,  in  all  your  frills  and 
furbelows," — he  paused. 

"  Well," — said  I,  "  for  goodness'  sake, 
— that  's  nothing  at  all!  " 

"  Dressed  as  usual,"  he  repeated  im- 
pressively, "with  one  exception;  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  that 
article  of  fancy  goods  atop  of  that  wise 
little  head  of  yours." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  I  cried. 
"  What  kind  of  a  hat  am  I  to  wear?" 

"  No  kind  at  all." 

"What?" 

"Certainly;  why  not!"  he  replied 
coolly,  and  with  the  most  innocent  air 
imaginable.  "  Savages  don't  wear  hats; 
it  's  a  mere  matter  of  custom.  They  're 
precious  little  use  or  protection,  the  way 
you  women-folks  wear  them,  anyway, 
and  for  my  part  I  think  a  young  lady 
looks  a  great  deal  prettier  without  one." 

"  Yes,  but  not  on  Kearny  Street,  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  three,"  I  gasped. 
"  Uncle,  your  friend  is  a«  genius!" 

He  shut  one  eye,  and  regarded  me 
meditatively  with  the  other. 

"  It  's  a  simple  enough  undertaking, 
to  be  sure.  It 's  not  dangerous,  nor  la- 
borious, nor  immoral,  and  yet,  Connie, 
you  can't  do  it." 

"No,"  said  I,  "it  's  infinitely  worse 
than  all  three;  it  's  unconventional. 
But  don't  jump  to  conclusions, —  I  have 
n't  yet  given  my  formal  refusal.  I  pre- 
sume I  may  be  allowed  a  few  days'  time 
in  which  to  consider  this  most  singular 
proposition." 


He  said  I  might  have  as  long  a  time 
as  I  wished,  provided  it  was  within  the 
limit  of  the  Captain's  stay. 

Well,  Laura,  I  went  home,  and  I  did 
consider.  I  gave  the  matter  more  con- 
sideration, I  am  sure,  than  was  ever 
given  by  any  prime  minister  to  the 
most  weighty  affair  of  state.  I  consult- 
ed no  one,  because  I  wished  to  decide 
the  matter  for  myself. 

Was  I,  Constance  Hallowell,  who 
prided  myself  on  my  courage  and 
strength  of  character,  to  prove  unequal 
to  this  test?  Supposing  it  had  come 
to  me  in  the  form  of  any  other  kind  of 
trial,  I  should  have  been  glad  and  proud 
to  endure  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  end  in 
view;  and  now  that  it  took  this  peculiar 
form  of  transgressing  the  proprieties, 
surely  I  ought  not  to  shrink  from  it. 
I  thought  of  the  blessings  those  ten 
gold  eagles  had  in  store  for  my  little 
proteges  ;  how  badly  poor  lame  Frankie 
needed  that  new  electrical  appliance  for 
his  foot;  and  the  fact  that  twenty  more 
little  waifs  could  be  accommodated,  as 
I  had  heard,  by  enlarging  the  school- 
room at   the   Occidental    Kindergarten. 

It  seemed  as  though  I  should  be  a 
veritable  criminal  if  I  lost  this  golden 
opportunity.  Besides,  Laura,  I  must 
own  that  the  challenge  fired  my  spir- 
it; and  thus,  urged  on  by  these  mixed 
motives  (such  as  they  say  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  actions),  I  resolved 
to  undergo  the  ordeal. 

Yes,  I  did  it. 

It  is  said  one  can  become  inured  to 
anything,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  after  the  hundredth  repetition  or 
so  of  this  particular  performance,  it 
might  not  become  my  favorite  pastime; 
but  no  sum  of  money,  or  bribe  of  any 
other  kind,  would  ever  tempt  me  to 
make  a  second  experiment. 

I  wonder  how  I  can  describe  it  to 
you  so  as  to  bring  it  vividly  before 
your  mind. 

Imagine  yourself,  if  you  can,  arrived 
at  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  Geary 
streets,  one   bright  afternoon  in  spring, 
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at  an  hour  when  all  the  fashionables  are 
abroad.  Suddenly  you  disappear  into 
the  nearest  dry-goods  store,  remove 
your  head-gear,  pop  it  into  the  black- 
satin  bag  you  carry,  and  emerge  again 
upon  the  sidewalk. 

Your  heart  begins  to  beat  loudly, 
and  the  swift  blood  to  mount  into  your 
cheek,  as  you  realize  that  the  curious 
eyes  of  the  multitude  are  fixed  upon 
you,  and  overhear  the  comments  that 
are  made  as  hatless  you  proceed  upon 
your  way. 

You  endeavor  to  appear  unconscious, 
unconcerned;  but  it  is  a  flat,  miserable 
failure.  The  glances,  varying  from  the 
idle  gaze  of  curiosity,  to  the  stare  of 
insolent  amusement  or  pitying  con- 
tempt, burn  into  your  very  flesh ;  the 
indistinct  hum  of  criticism  blends  with 
all  too  audible  laughter,  and  swells  into 
a  loud  murmur  like  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  in  your  ears. 

You  say  to  yourself  reassuringly : 
"  I  am  doing  nothing  wrong.  I  am  not 
afraid  or  ashamed." 

Involuntarily  you  glance  downward 
to  assure  yourself  that  the  rest  of  you 
is  clothed. 

Yes,   there    is  the    neat   dark  dress, 
the  dainty  boot,  the  gloved  hand.     But 
alas,  the  wind    is    playing   havoc   with- 
your    hair,    for    the    protecting     bit    of 
straw  and  ribbon  is  absent! 

In  a  panic  of  nervous  haste  you  hur- 
ry on.  Every  sense  is  preternaturally 
acute.  You  note  the  loungers  in  front 
of  the  shops,  the  vehicles  in  the  street. 
Not  the  smallest  detail  escapes  you. 
How  tawdry  is  the  attire,  how  mean 
and  sordid  the  faces,  how  commonplace 
the  entire  appearance,  of  the  majority 
of  the  passers-by;  nevertheless,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  have  at  least 
■one  conspicuous  advantage  over  your- 
self.    They  all  wear  hats! 

You  alone  of  all  the  populace  are 
singled  out  for  the  glance  of  reproach, 
and  the  finger  of  scorn.  A  full  realiza- 
tion of  your  abject  condition  dawns 
upon  you.      You   lower   your  abashed 


gaze  to  the  ground,  and  pray  with  such 
fervor  as  never  before  that  at  least  you 
may  be  spared  an  encounter  with  any 
of  your  best  friends,  or  worst  ene- 
mies. 

"  Crazy,  I  guess!  "  ring  out  the  shrill 
tones  of  a  woman  at  your  elbow. 

"Just  look  at  her; "  whispers  an- 
other, nudging  her  companion,  with  an 
infinite  offensiveness  in  the  pronoun. 

"Well, —  I  '11  be — ,"  is  the  frequent, 
half-smothered  exclamation  on  the  lips 
of  the  men,  as  they  come  suddenly  to 
a  halt  and  stare  at  you  open-mouthed, 
then  walk  on. 

The  majority  of  your  own  sex  con- 
tent themselves  with  staring,  tittering, 
and  pointing.  A  few  thoughtfully  and 
kindly  touch  you  on  the  shoulder  and 
inform  you  of  your  condition.  You  are 
about  to  turn  and  explain,  but  check' 
yourself  just  in  time. 

Once  only  you  catch  the  hasty  but 
thrice-blessed  words,  "  To  win  a  wa- 
ger!" Grateful  tears  spring  to  your 
eyes.  What  noble  nature  has  under- 
stood you  at  last?  You  turn  quickly, 
but  he  or  she  is  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Again  and  again,  like  some  haunting 
refrain,  the  words  echo  in  your  ears: 
"Why  should  I  suffer?  I  am  doing 
nothing  wrong.  I  am  guilty  of  a  slight 
unconventionally,  that  is  all.  I  will 
not  suffer."  In  vain.  You  pass  your 
hand  across  your  brow,  where  great 
drops  of  moisture,  outward  evidence  of 
the  agony  within,  are  collected.  Your 
limbs  begin  to  tremble ;  you  are  grow- 
ing faint  and  ill. 

What  street  is  this  you  have  reached  ? 
Ah,  three  quarters  of  the  route  is  trav- 
ersed, and  a  great  sigh  of  relief  escapes 
you,  as  you  realize  that  your  trial  is 
nearly  over. 

Wearily  you  plod  on.  Can  it  be 
that  you  are  becoming  hardened  ?  for 
you  manage  to  meet  with  indifference 
the  bold  glances  of  the  crowd,  and  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  yet  emerge  from 
the  fiery  ordeal  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive equanimity;    but  all   at   once  ycu 
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catch  sight  of  a  group,  from  the  midst 
of  which  looks  an  astonished  face ;  one 
of  the  last  in  the  world  you  care  to  see 
just  now.  Tears  of  mortification  and 
distress  rise  to  your  eyes.  You  stum- 
ble blindly  along  for  the  remainder  of 
the  distance,  till  in  the  shadow  of  a 
friendly  bootblack  stand,  you  once 
more  resume  the  guise  of  a  civilized 
young  woman,  hail  a  passing  car,  and 
ride  home. 

Such,  dear  Laura,  is,  the  true  history 
of  my  "escapade."  I  do  not  regret  it, 
and  after  this  lapse  of  time  can  even 
look  back  upon  it  with  some  degree  of 
amusement;  for  it  certainly  had  its  hu- 
morous side;  —  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  never  did  martyr  at 
the  stake  suffer  keener  agony.  They 
at  least  had  the  consolation  of  religious 
faith  or  a  Glorious  cause  to  sustain 
them. 

Therefore,  my  dear  cousin,  do  not 
allow  my  illustrious  example  to  inspire 
you  to  go  and  do  likewise;  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  is  to  be  found  another 
good  Captain  Blake  in  your  parts  to 
reward  your  heroism;  also  there  is  a 
dearth  of  kindergartens  and  such;  and 
lastly,  you  might  with  impunity  prome- 
nade the  length  of  the  principal  thor- 
oughfare of  your  village,  not  only  bare- 
headed, but  bare-footed  as  well,  and 
not  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention 
of  even  the  oldest  inhabitant! 

Trusting,  therefore,  that  you  will 
take  timely-  warning  by  my  fate,  and 
that  whatever  crimes  you  may  hence- 
forth commit,  you  will  never,  never 
venture  to  defy  Mrs.  Grundy. 
I  am  as  ever, 

Yours  affectionately, 
Constance. 

II. 

[Miss    Georgiana    Maelstrom     to     her 
bosom  friend.] 

Dearest  Carmelita:  — 

Times  have  been  unutterably  dull 
here  of  late;  absolutely   nothing  going 


on.  You  see  it  's  just  the  dullest  time 
of  the  whole  year.  Easter  festivities 
over,  and  too  early  to  begin  active 
preparations  for  the  country.  But 
then  it  's  always  slow  in  this  horrid, 
backwoodsy  place.  How  I  wish  we 
lived  in  Chicago! 

Well,  my  dear,  there  's  only  one 
event  that  has  occurred  to  break  the 
monotony.  It  's  the  sole  item  of  news 
I  have  to  tell  you,  and  it  's  too  excru- 
ciatingly funny  for  anything  in  this 
world. 

You  remember  that  Hallowell  girl  I 
used  to  go  to  school  with,  who  always 
gave  herself  such  airs  on  account  of  her 
alleged  superiority  (though  where  it 
came  in  I  never  could  see ;  she  was 
nothing  but  a  bookworm,  anyway). 
Well,  since  leaving  school  she  has 
taken  up  with  the  charity  fad,  and  goes 
about  in  a  poke-bonnet,  with  a  market- 
basket  on  her  arm,  (though  at  times  as 
you  shall  see,  even  the  poke  is  absent,) 
doling  out  packages  of  tea  and  tracts. 
I  have  heard  of  her  from  time  to  time, 
and  always  knew  how  eccentric  and 
strong-minded  she  was,  but  even  I  was 
totally  unprepared  for  anything  like 
what  happened. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Juliet  and  Rosalie  called  for  me  to 
go  with  them  for  a  walk  on  Kearny 
Street.  You  know  it  's  quite  the  thing 
to  promenade  there  on  fine  days  to  see 
and  be  seen.  Of  course  it  's  nothing 
like  the  Avenue,  but  it  's  the  only  sub- 
stitute there  is  here. 

Well,  as  I  had  not  yet  had  a  chance 
to  wear  my  new  costume  (which  is  an 
exquisite  shade  of  lobster,  with  one  of 
those  nobby  long  coats),  and  there  was 
no  other  way  to  kill  time,  I  went,  and 
the  sequel  proved  that  I  had  chosen 
wisely;  for  almost  the  first  sight  that 
greeted  our  astonished  eyes,  on  arriving 
down  town,  was  —  what  do  you  think? 
— that  cranky  dowdy,  Constance  Hallo- 
well,  walking  very  fast  down  the  street, 
in  full  sight  of  everybody,  dressed  in  a 
shabby    brown    rig,    and    bare-headed. 
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Actually  not  the  ghost  of  a  hat  on  her 
head! 

Now  what  do  you  say  to  that? 

I  presume,  not  having  figured  lately 
in  the  newspapers  as  patroness  of  the 
Pauper's  Paradise,  and  being  at  a  loss 
to  create  a  sensation,  she  hit  upon  this 
scheme  for  achieving  notoriety.  Well, 
she  succeeded  beyond  her  most  san- 
guine expectations.  You  never  saw 
such  a  show  in  your  life.  Such  un- 
blushing boldness  and  effrontery  I  nev- 
er conceived  of  as  that  brazen  girl  dis- 
played. Some  people  thought  she  had 
just  escaped  from  the  lunatic  asylum, 
but  I  knew  she  was  no  weaker  than 
ever  in  the  upper  story,  and  that  in  fact 
she  was  more  knave  than  fool. 

Of  course  I  shall  cut  her  dead  hence- 
forth. It  would  be  as  much  as  my  own 
reputation  is  worth  to  continue  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  person  who  has  gotten 
herself  into  such  notoriety.  Do  write 
at*  once,  and  let  me  know  what  you 
think  of  the  affair.  Give  my  fondest 
regards  to  everybody,  and  be  sure  and 
send  me  that  sample  of  goods  you 
promised.     Adieu. 

Your  devoted, 

G.  M. 

III. 

[Mr.  Horace  Walton  to  his  Affianced.] 

My  Beloved  Constance: — 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  and 
pain  that  I  set  myself  to  write  you 
these  lines  today,  and  were  it  not  that 
my  profound  interest  in  your  welfare  is 
reinforced  by  a  sense  of  duty,  I  should 
assuredly  lack  the  courage  for  so  dis- 
tasteful a  task  —  namely,  to  express  to 
you  my  entire  disapproval  of  the  course 
you  are  at  present  pursuing. 

Doubtless  you  know  well  to  what  I 
allude,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  more  plainly. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  deprecate  your 
noble   efforts  in  the   cause  of  sufferin«- 
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humanity;  but  there  is    a   point   where 


freedom  degenerates  into  license,  in- 
dependence into  boldness  and  bravado,, 
and  benevolence  into  morbid  sentimen- 
tality. Forgive  me,  dearest  Constance,, 
for  the  implication  that  you  may  have 
unconsciously  overstepped  this  limit. 

You  are  young,  inexperienced,  and 
devoid  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that,  carried  away 
by  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  en- 
thusiasm you  have  always  displayed, 
you  forgot  what  was  due  your  own  rep- 
utation and  self-respect. 

This,  my  dear  Constance,  is  what  a 
woman  can  never  afford  to  do.  No 
motive,  however  praiseworthy,  can  pos- 
sibly justify  her  in  setting  the  opinion 
of  the  world  at  defiance.  Her  duty 
to  herself  is  ever  above  and  before  that 
which  she  may  owe  to  the  most  needy 
of  her  fellow  beings;  and  moreover,  by 
ignoring  or  neglecting  the  one  she 
puts  it  out  of  her  power  to  fulfill  the 
other,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  the  world  and  to  benefit  others 
without  maintaining  one's  own  prestige 
and  influence  unimpaired.  Though 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  all  your 
charitable  projects,  I  cannot  but  deplore 
the  commission  of  acts,  innocent  in  them- 
selves, which  lead  you  to  incur  the  cen- 
sure, however  undeserved,  of  those  in 
whose  midst  you  live. 

It  is  a  source  of  intense  mortification 
to  me  to  know  that  your  name  is  on  the 
tongues  of  people  unworthy  to  tie  your 
shoe-string,  who  stigmatize  as  an  act 
of  consummate  hardihood  and  folly 
what  was  merely  due  to  girlish  rashness- 
and  impulse. 

I  am  not  censuring  you,  dearest.  I 
only  wish  to  warn  you  for  the  future, 
when  as  a  married  woman  you  will 
have  your  husband's  dignity  and  posi- 
tion as  well  as  your  own  to  uphold. 

I  have  been,  as  you  know,  ever  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  event  to  which  I 
allude,  absent  from  town  on  business; 
during  which  time  my  brief  and  hurried 
letters  to  you  have  been  of  the  ordinary 
character,  for  I  could  not   bring   myself 
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to  write  you  in  this  strain.  However  I 
have  at  last  chosen  this  medium  of 
communication  because  I  now  realize 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  nay,  impossi- 
ble, while  seated  by  your  side,  holding 
your  hand  in  mine,  and  gazing  into 
your  reproachful  eyes,  to  utter  words, 
which  alas,  sound  the  harsher  on  paper, 
but  which  I  am  sure  on  calm  reflection 
your  better  judgment  will  indorse. 

Rest  assured,  dearest  Constance,  of 
my  unaltered  and  unalterable  affection, 
and  of  the  perfect  confidence  1  repose 
in  you;  feelings  which  alone  justify  me 
in  venturing  on  this  protest,  and  your 
recognition  of  which  will  assuredly  mit- 
igate its  apparent  severity. 
I  remain  Yours  as  Ever, 

H.  W. 


IV. 
[Miss  Hallowell  to  Mr.  Walton.] 

Dear  Mr.  Walton: — 

Your  note,  remonstrating -with  me 
on  my  recent  rash  act,  is  before  me. 

I  do  not  resent  your  strictures,  nor 
do  I  blame  you  for  sharing  the  senti- 
ments of  most  of  the  world; — a  world 
in  which  conventions  play  too  large  a 
part  to  leave  any  room    for   principles. 

I  do  not  blame  you,  I  repeat,  in  the 
least.  I  blame  only  myself  for  my 
folly, —  not  as  manifested  in  the  act  in 
question,  but  in  having  so  long  failed 
to  realize  the  truth. 

We  have  both  been  cherishing  illu- 
sions. The  occurrences  of  late  have 
been  the  means  of  undeceiving  me, 
and  of  confirming  a  suspicion  for  some 
time  present  in  my  mind,  that  we  were 
making  a  mistake;  that  we  were  in  fact 
entirely  unsuited  to  each  other. 

It  is  evident  that  you  feel  little  gen- 
uine sympathy  with  me  and  my  work, 
(though  I  do  not  for  a  moment  ques- 
tion your  sincerity  in  imagining  that 
you  do,)  and  I  on  my  part  feel  myself 
wholly  unfitted  to  assume  the  duties 
and    responsibilities   that  would   fall  to 


my  lot  as  your  wife.  My  way7 ward 
spirit  would  inevitably  chafe  at  the  re- 
straints that  the  marital  bonds  would 
impose,  and  it  is  best  that  one  of  my 
character  should  never  assume  them. 

As  a  partial  justification  of  this  seem- 
ing fickleness  and  caprice,  I  ought  to 
confess  that  the  feeling  has  been 
growing  in  me  for  a  long  time  that  my 
regard  for  you  was  not  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality  that  which  I  believe 
alone  sanctions  the  step  we  contem- 
plated. 

I  do  not  make  this  avowal  in  a  cal- 
lous or  heartless  spirit.  It  is  exqui- 
sitely painful  to  me  to  do  so,  for  I  know 
it  will  cause  you  pain.  But  better  the 
pain  of  hours  or  days,  than  the  pain  of 
a  life-time.  I  know  that  I  could  never 
realize  your  standard  of  womanly  per- 
fection, and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that 
you  would  as  inevitably  fall  below  my 
ideal. 

I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  make 
no  attempt  to  induce  me  to  recall  this 
decision,  which  is  final;  and  that  you 
will  regard  me  henceforth  merely  as  a 
friend. 

Trusting  that  you  may  in  course  of 
time  meet  with  one  in  every  way  fitted 
to  render  you  as  happy  as  you  deserve 
to  be, 

I  am  yours 

Sincerely  and  sorrowfully, 
Constance  Hallowell. 


[Captain  Blake  to   Miss  Hallowell.] 

My  Dear  Miss  Constance: — 

Pardon  the  familiarity  of  my  ad- 
dress, which  I  am  aware  our  acquaint- 
ance does  not  warrant,  but  I  am  only 
an  old  seaman,  and  not  used  to  formali- 
ties. 

To  come  right  to  the  point  then,  at 
once,  you  are  just  the  person  for  whom 
I  have  been  searching,  for  a  good 
many  years. 
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When  I  made  that  little  bet  with  your 
good  uncle,  the  other  day,  I  had  a 
deeper  purpose  in  view  than  to  subject 
you  to  such  a  trial,  and  to  reward  you 
with  a  gift  of  money.  I  confess  I 
had  n't  the  least  idea  you  'd  take  me 
up,  and  not  till  I  stood  on  the  street 
corner,  and  saw  you  haul  in  that  natty 
little  top-sail  of  yours,  and  step  off  so 
briskly,  did  I  really  believe  you  meant 
business,  and  say  to  myself,  "  There  's 
the  brave  lass  for  me.  No  soft- 
spoken  hypocrite,  giving  to  the  poor 
because  it  's  fashionable;  no  higher-ed- 
ucated miss,  lording  it  over  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  who  don't  happen  to  have 
had  her  advantages;  but  a  true-hearted, 
sensible,  useful  woman,  such  as  the 
Lord  meant  'em  all  to  be;  noble  crea- 
tures who  should  mold  and  lead  the 
human  race;  not  soulless  puppets  whose 
destinies  hang  on  the  cut  of  their  gowns. 

Of  course  you  realize,  my  dear,  that 
it  was  n't  this  act  of  yours  in  itself  that 
pleased  me  so  much,  but  what  it  seemed 
to  signify;  which  was,  among  other 
things,  that  a  young  lady  who  would  do 
what  you  did  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
a  little  money  for  others,  was  a  person 
to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  a  larger 
sum. 

I  always  make  up  my  mind  in  a  jiffy 
when  I  'm  on  shore,  and  then  think 
things  over  at  leisure,  out  at  sea. 

I  dare  say  my  esteemed  friend,  your 
uncle,  did  n't  tell  you  I  was  possessed 
of  considerable  means  that  I  've  gath- 
ered together,  and  have  no  use  for  in 
the  world  but  to  do  good  with. 

Now  I  don't  believe  in  waiting  till 
you  're  dead,  and  can't  prevent  your 
rascally  trustees  from  putting  half  the 
money  into  their  own  pockets.  I  did 
think  at  one  time  that  I  'd  settle  down 
on  land,  and  spend  it   myself,  but   it  's 


no  use;  the  Sea  is  my  mistress,  and  I 
must  follow  her  till  I  'm  laid  to  rest  in 
her  arms.  ■  But  I  do  want  this  money 
to  be  wisely  used,  and  I  'm  going  to 
ask  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  do  me 
the  great  favor  to  act  as  my  steward, 
and  distribute  it  wherever  it  will  do  the 
most  good. 

I  did  n't  even  drop  a  hint  to  your 
uncle  of  my  intentions  in  this  matter, 
but  /  've  made  tip  my  mind,  and  when 
Tim  Blake  does  that,  there  's  nothing 
in  the  heavens,  earth,  or  waters  even, 
that  can  move  him. 

I  'm  not  going  to  hamper  you  with 
all  sorts  of  restrictions,  as  well-meaning 
people  often  do,  but  shall  give  into 
your  charge  without  reservation,  the  sum 
of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars;  interest 
and  principal  of  which  you  are  at  liber- 
ty to  devote  to  your  hospitals,  asylums, 
kindergartens,  or  any  other  benevolent 
purposes  you  see  fit;  merely  sending 
me  a  brief  account,  from  time  to  time, 
of  the  way  the  money  is  spent. 

I  have  reserved  an  additional  sum 
for  myself,  in  case  of  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune, which  will  be  ample  provision 
for  my  few  wants  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.   . 

I  have  no  heirs  or  relatives  with  any 
claim  on  it,  so  no  one  will  be  wronged 
by  this  disposition  of  my  property,  and 
I  shall  see  to  it  that  my  will  is  so  con- 
structed that  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
my  wishes  miscarrying  in  the  event  of 
my  death. 

Now,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  should 
like  to  see  you  as  soon  as  convenient, 
as  I  set  sail  shortly,  and  want  to  have 
everything  settled  before  I  go. 

With  Sentiments  of  the  Highest  Es- 
teem, 

I  am  Yours  Faithfully, 

Timothy  Blake. 


Isaline  Lamaison. 
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.  NIGHT  IN  CAMP. 

Fierce  burns  our  fire  of  driftwood  ;  overhead 
Gaunt  maples  lift  long  arms  against  the  night; 
The  stars  are  sobbing, —  sorrow-shaken,  white, 

And  high  they  hang,  or  show  sad  eyes  grown  red 

With*  weeping  for  their  queen  —  the  moon  just  dead. 
Weird  shadows  backward  reel  when  tall  and  bright 
The  broad  flames  stand  and  fling  a  golden  light 

On  mats  of  soft,  green  moss  around  us  spread. 

A  sudden  breeze  comes  in  from  off  the  sea, 
The  vast  old  forest  draws  a  troubled  breath, 
A  leaf  awakens ;  up  the  shore  of  sand 

The  black  tide,  silver-lipped,  creeps  noiselessly; 
The  campfire  dies,  then  silence  deep  as  death, 
The  darkness  pushing  down  upon  the  land. 


II. 
MORNING  IN  CAMP. 

A  BED  of  ashes  and  a  half-burned  brand 

Now  mark  the  spot  where  last  night's  campfire  sprung 
And  licked  the  dark  with  slender,  scarlet  tongue ; 

The  sea  draws  back  from  shores  of  yellow  sand 

Nor  speaks  lest  he  awake  the  sleeping  land ; 
Tall  trees  grow  out  of  shadows;  high  among 
Their  somber  boughs  one  clear  sweet  song  is  sung; 

In  deep  ravine  by  drooping  cedars  spanned 

All  drowned  in  gloom,  a  flying  pheasant's  whin- 
Rends  morning's  solemn  hush;  gray  rabbits  run 
Across  the  clovered  glade ;  then  far  away 

Upon  a  hill,  each  huge  expectant  fir 

Holds  open  arms  in  welcome  to  the  sun, — 
Great,  pulsing  heart  of  bold,  advancing  day. 

Herbert  Bashford. 
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THE   INDIANS   OF   NORTH    AMERICA.     II. 
PERSONAL    EXPERIENCES   AND   THE   FIGHT   AT    WOUNDED    KNEE. 


Some  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  I  was  stationed  in  Buffalo,  and 
one  day  on  my  return  from  Niagara 
Falls,  my  wife  met  me  on  the  porch 
in  great  distress  and  with  the  informa- 
tion that  it  was  reported  that  the  regi- 
ment to  which  I  belong  was  to  be 
ordered  to  Dakota,  then  considered  the 
Siberia  of  North  America.  Two  other 
ladies  came  in,  accompanied  by  their 
husbands, —  both  of  whom  had  served  on 
the  plains, —  and  joined  in  the  lamenta- 
tion, and  one  of  them  remained  late 
and  narrated  some  experiences  with 
the  Indians  that  greatly  intensified  our 
alarm  and  had  the  effect  of  keeping  us 
awake  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night. 

Two  days  afterward  the  order  came, 
and  its  publication  at  parade  sounded 
like  the  crack  of  doom,  and  left  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  but  a  sanguinary 
demise  in  the  line  of  duty  among  the 
wild  Sioux. 

I  had  always  maintained  to  my  wife 
the  pleasing  fiction  that  I  prefer  to  die 
before  her,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that 
she  would  remain  in  Buffalo  to  await 
the  event,  and  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  my  funeral.  A  week 
afterward  my  company  debarked  from 
a  Missouri  River  steamboat  in  Dakota, 
and  marched  into  a  stockade  near  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  inclosed  the 
garrison  of  fifty  men  that  were  supposed 
to  overawe  and  keep  under  control  the 
three  thousand  Brule  and  Yanktonai 
Sioux,  who  then  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Brules  were  the  most  tur- 
bulent and  restless  of  the  Dakota  tribes, 
and  not  long  from  the  war-path,  which 
they  had  followed  almost  continuously 
since  the  opening  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  a  few  years  before. 


On  the  way  up  the  river  we  learned 
wherever  the  boat  made  a  landing  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  an  Indian  war; 
that  the  Lower  Brules  had  left  the 
agency  after  killing  everybody  that 
could  be  found  outside  the  stockade 
and  had  gone  toward  the  Bad  Lands, 
taking  all  the  government  and  private 
stock  that  could  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try with  them,  and  that  the  other 
tribes  were  preparing  to  join  them. 
No  Indians  could  be  seen  either  en 
route  or  on  our  arrival,  but  the  border 
newspapers  and  the  settlers  kept  the 
air  overladen  with  reports  of  their 
atrocities  and  depredations  in  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming,  and  with  a  clamor  for 
more  troops  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlements. 

On  arriving  at  our  post  we  found  the 
old  garrison  ready  to  depart,  and  learned 
that  the  cause  of  the  present  trouble 
was  a  trifling  misunderstanding  that  had 
occurred  at  the  trader's  store  between 
an  Indian  and  the  clerk  about  an  empty 
drygoods  box,  which  ended  in  the  In- 
dian's firing  a  shot  through  the  window 
of  the  store  as  an  expression  of  his  in- 
dignation, and  the  stampede  of  the 
whole  tribe  to  the  interior  on  learning 
that  the  agent  had  made  a  demand 
upon  the  commanding  officer  for  the 
arrest  of  the  offender.  General  Stanley 
was  then  commanding  at  Fort  Sully, 
and  hearing  of  the  circumstances,  sent 
couriers  across  the  country  to  intercept 
the  Indians  and  tell  them  to  go  back  to 
the  agency,  and  call  on  the  command- 
ing officer  to  settle  the  dispute  between 
them  and  the  trader. 

About  two  weeks  afterward,  at  break 
of  day  one  morning,  the  sentinels  re- 
ported that   the   bluffs   above  the  post 
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were  lined  with  Indians,  and  that  sig- 
nals were  being  made  to  the  Yank- 
tonais  across  the  river.  The  men  hur- 
riedly went  to  their  places  at  the  loop- 
holes, and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  loaded 
with  shell,  were  trained  on  the  groups 
of  warriors  that  covered  the  hills  be- 
hind the  post. 

Had  we  known  anything  about  the 
Indian  mode  of  warfare  at  the  time,  we 
could  easily  have  seen  that  the  demon- 
stration was  not  a  hostile  one,  and  that 
the  men  were  only  waiting  for  the  wom- 
en and  children  to  come  up  with  the 
travois  and  lodges  to  pitch  the  camp. 
They  arrived  soon  afterward,  and  by 
noon  over  two  hundred  lodges  were 
pitched  about  the  post  and  agency,  and 
toward  evening  a  delegation  of  the 
chiefs  came  to  make  a  visit  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  received  them 
kindly  and  with  apparent  satisfaction  to 
them.  The  visit  was  very  formal  and 
ceremonious,  and  ended,  as  it  began, 
with  a  hearty  hand-shaking,  and  a  re- 
quest by  the  principal  chief  that  a  time 
be  appointed  the  next  day  for  a  council. 

Early  the  following  day  the  six  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  accompanied  by  their  head 
men,  and  arrayed  in  picturesque  bar- 
baric apparel  made  their  appearance  in 
the  post,  and  after  the  customary  salu- 
tation, sat  down  in  a  circle  in  front  of 
the  quarters  of  the  commanding  officer. 
The  officers  formed  a  group  in  the  cen- 
ter and  the  soldiers  loitered  about  their 
quarters  within  easy  reach  of  their 
arms. 

After  some  minutes  of  embarrassing 
silence  the  principal  chief  stood  upxand 
shook  hands  with  the  officers.  He 
spoke  for  half  an  hour  in  an  impas- 
sioned tone  of  voice,  and  ended  with  a 
peroration  in  which  he  called  upon  the 
commanding  officer,  the  man  who  was 
sent  there  to  kill  him  if  necessary,  to 
protect  him  against  the  agent,  the  man 
who  was  sent  to  defend  and  support 
him.  The  others  followed  in  the  same 
strain,  and  each  in  turn  sat  down  in 
silence. 


The  notes  I  made  of  those  speeches 
have  been  lost  or  mislaid,  except  of 
one.  It  is  the  speech  of  Little  Pheas- 
ant, the  last  to  speak,  and  the  most 
moderate  in  tone  and  gesture.  He 
stood  up  and  shook  hands  like  the 
others.  His  long  hair,  as  black  as  a 
raven's  wing,  was  tied  and  held  in  place 
on  each  side  by  strips  of  otter  skin,  a 
single  eagle  feather  tied  securely  to  the 
scalp-lock  standing  erect  behind.  A 
huge,  weird-looking  necklace  of  bear- 
claws  adorned  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  his  chest  was  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  abalone  shells  strung  on  deer- 
sinew  and  resembling  chain  mail,  and 
long  pendants  of  the  same  material 
hung  from  his  ears  nearly  to  his  waist, 
around  which  was  fastened  a  girdle  of 
dressed  antelope  skin,  with  pouches  for 
tinder,  and  flint  and  steel;  from  it 
was  suspended  on  the  left  side  a  beaded 
knife-sheath,  and  a  tobacco  bag  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  dyed  porcupine 
quills  and  beadwork.  Saffron-colored 
leggings  trimmed  along  the  seams  with 
human  scalps,  and  beaded  moccasins, 
completed  the  raiment  of  this  extraor- 
dinary figure.      He  said:  — 

"Friends:  My  heart  is  glad  today. 
For  many  days  I  have  been  like  a  blind 
man  among  enemies,  not  knowing  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do.  I  am  told  that 
you  came  from  near  the  great  water 
where  the  sun  rises.  I  want  you  to 
write  to  the  Great  Father,  who  lives 
there.  My  people  will  tell  you  what  to 
write.  If  you  will  look  at  the  women 
and  children  you  will  know  without  be- 
ing told.  The  men  who  were  sent  here 
to  be  our  friends  are  our  greatest  ene- 
mies, for  they  rob  us  of  what  belongs  to 
us  and  would  compel  us  to  go  to  war 
about  a  wooden  box  worth  only  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
it  would  be  convenient  for  the  agent 
and  the  trader,  and  their  people,  to  have 
us  away  from  the  agency,  now  and  then. 
These  men  had  nothing  when  they  came 
here,  now  they  arc  rich.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  being  poor,  but  when  we  hear 
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our  children  cry  we  must  feel  ashamed. 
Friends,  many  winters  ago  I  lived  with 
my  people  on  the  Platte  River.  The 
buffaloes  were  so  numerous  that  they 
could  not  be  counted,  and  we  thought 
they  could  never  be  killed  off  or  driven 
away.  From  them  we  got  our  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  lodges  we  lived  in. 
We  did  not  need  anything  else  and  we  . 
were  very  happy  and  free.  Then  the 
iron  road  came  up  the  Platte  River,  and 
the  buffaloes  fled  so  far  away  that  we 
could  not  follow  them.  Some  of  our 
young  men  tried  to  stop  the  building  of 
the  road  through  our  country,  and  a  war 
followed  in  which  many  Indians  and 
soldiers  were  killed. 

"  After  that  the  Great  Father  sent  a 
commission  to  meet  us  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie ;  we  went  there  and"  found  Gen- 
eral Harney,  who  fought  with  us  on  the 
Platte  a  good  many  winters  before ;  we 
knew  that  he  would  tell  us  the  truth, 
and  we  agreed  to  what  he  said.  At 
that  place  we  gave  away  as  much  land 
as  a  good  pony  could  travel  over  in  a 
journey  of  fifty  days,  and  the  commis- 
sioners agreed  that  the  government 
would  supply  food  and  clothing  to  the 
people  for  thirty  years.  We  came  back 
to  the  river  in  the  fall,  and  found  that 
wc  had  a  new  agent  who  told  us  that 
we  must  build  houses  and  make  fields 
and  plant  our  own  corn,  and  said  that 
he  would  give  us  cows  and  oxen.  Some 
of  the  young  men  went  to  the  Great 
Bend  and  built  twenty-three  houses, 
but  before  they  were  finished  the  agent 
moved  us  to  the  mouth  of  White  River, 
and  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  cows 
and  oxen.  After  that  Lieutenant 
French  was  our  agent,  but  only  for 
seven  months.  In  that  time  we  got 
more  from  the  government  than  we 
got  in  four  years  before.  When  he 
went  away,  I  went  with  some  others  to 
Fort  Sully  to  ask  General  Stanley  to 
have  him  sent  back,  but  he  said  he 
could  do  nothing.  Our  new  agent  was 
sent  us  by  the  church,  and  we  were 
told  that  we   would    have   schools,  and 


that  cattle,  and  wagons,  and  harness, 
and  plows,  would  be  sent  us  in  payment 
for  the  land  we  sold  in  Nebraska.  We 
have  received  only  one  wagon  as  our 
share.  The  agent  has  a  herd  of  cattle 
on  the  James  River  and  another  one 
at  Medicine  Creek,  but  he  says  that  these 
belong  to  him." 

The  rest  of  this  speech  is  lost ;  I  have 
mislaid  the  notes,  and  so  many  inci- 
dents of  the  same  kind  have  occurred 
since  then,  that  I  cannot  quote  from 
memory  with  any  certainty.  The 
commanding  officer  was  a  kind-hearted 
and  fair-minded  man,  and  gave  the  In- 
dians assurance  of  sympathy,  and  of 
any  assistance  in  his  power  to  give.  He 
wrote  out  a  brief  of  the  complaint, 
which  was  sent  to  Washington  and 
was  not  heard  of  for  nearly  a  year,, 
and  was  about  forgotten,  when  the 
memory  of  it  was  revived  by  a  com- 
munication from  the  War  Department,, 
censuring  all  the  officers  at  the  post  for 
unauthorized  and  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  another  depart- 
ment; but  the  friendly  understanding 
made  with  the  Indians  became  perma- 
nent, and  I  was  soon  convinced  that 
Dakota  was  just  as  safe  a  place  to  live 
in  as  Buffalo,  and  a  great  deal  more 
economical,  and  so  I  wrote  my  wife  to 
cancel  the  engagement  with  the  under- 
taker, and  come  out  to  Dakota  and  live" 
with  the  Indians. 

We  remained  with  them  eight  years, 
and  in  that  time  traveled  over  every 
part  of  the  Territory,  always  accom- 
panied by  some  of  them.  During  four 
years  of  this  time  I  was  agent  for  this 
tribe  and  the  one  immediately  across  the 
river,  in  all  about  three  thousand  peo- 
ple. In  my  whole  service  with  them  I 
cannot  recall  a  single  criminal  offense 
or  dishonest  act,  that  can  be  attributed 
to  any  of  them,  and  I  found  that  with1 
wise  restraints  and  fair  treatment  they 
are  the  most  obedient  and  submissive 
people  to  be  found  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  most  patient  and  enduring 
under  adversity  and  injustice. 
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These  circumstances  are  related  not 
because  of  the  interest  there  may  be 
in  them,  but  to  show  how  avoidable 
and  unnecessary  Indian  wars  are,  and 
how  trifling  a  circumstance  *was  liable 
in  those  times  to  precipitate  one  that 
might  result  in  great  bloodshed  and 
destruction.  The  following  year  a 
very  insignificant  incident,  like  the  one 
about  the  box,  occurred  at  Standing 
Rock  Agency.  The  offender  fled  to 
Sitting  Bull's  camp  in  the  north,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  city  of  refuge  for 
Indians  who  left  the  agencies  for  any 
cause.  The  Indian  Office  demanded 
that  an  expedition  be  sent  against  Sit- 
ting Bull  and  his  people,  then  number- 
ing about  eight  hundred,  and  camped 
beyond  the  Yellowstone  on  the  buffalo 
range;  but  it  was  not  organized  and 
sent  out  until  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Before  this  very  unwise  and 
unnecessary  war  was  ended,  twenty 
officers  and  about  three  hundred  men 
were  killed,  or  died  of  their  wounds, 
and  in  the  end  the  object  for  which  the 
expedition  was  put  on  foot  had  to  be 
accomplished  by  negotiations. 

Sitting  Bull  and  his  people  had  never 
lived  at  an  agency.  They  hunted  in 
the  country  from  the  Yellowstone  to 
the  head  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
traded  at  the  post  of  the  Fur  Company 
at  Fort  Benton.  It  came  out  after  the 
war  was  over  that  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment was  instigated  to  ask  for  the 
expedition  sent  against  them  by  the 
representations  of  the  traders  at  the 
agencies  on  the  upper  Missouri  River, 
so  as  to  compel  them  to  bring  their 
robes  and  furs  for  barter  at  those 
places. 

These  events  took  place  under  the 
system  of  Indian  management  known 
as  the  "  Peace  Policy."  Prior  to  1870 
the  management  of  the  Indians  was 
vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  almost  exclusively,  and  was 
practically  without  any  other  super- 
vision. The  office  was  a  reward  for 
political  service,  without  any  other  qual- 


ification whatever,  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  administration  of  the  service  was 
so  corrupt  and  disreputable,  and  it  had 
become  such  a  power  in  politics  and  in 
political  campaigns,  that  a  strong  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  was  brought  about  by 
the  exposures  made  by  the  newspapers 
and  by  officers  of  the  army  who  were 
stationed  among  the  Indians  on  the 
plains,  and  Congress  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  devise  some  measure  of  re- 
form. 

Accordingly  a  bill  was  passed  author- 
izing the  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  to  consist  often 
gentlemen  distinguished  for  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy,  with  power  to 
revise  contracts,  audit  expenditures, 
and  travel  among  the  Indian  tribes  to 
inquire  into  their  condition  and  neces- 
sities. This  Board  met  in  Washington 
in  1870  and  formulated  a  policy.  The 
nomination  of  the  Indian  Commissioner 
and  the  agents  was  given  over  by  the 
President  to  the  different  religious 
societies.  Wherever  practicable  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  agencies  and 
schools  were  established  for  the  Indian 
children,  and  placed  under  teachers 
sent  out  by  the  churches  and  mission- 
ary associations,  but  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  change  resulted  at  first  in  a 
great  diminution  in  the  public  expense, 
but  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Indians.  Just  at  this 
time  the  buffalo  was  disappearing  so 
rapidly  that  the  people  were  obliged  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  government 
for  support.  They  assembled  in  great 
numbers  at  the  agencies,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  management  and 
control  were  greatly  augmented.  The 
expenses  were  again  increased  enor- 
mously. The  politicians,  by  controll- 
ing the  appropriations,  controlled  the 
church  societies,  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  and  practically  the  pol- 
icy of  the  management.  Fraud  and 
peculation   of  every   kind   prevailed   at 
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the  agencies,  the  Bureau  became 
thoroughly  corrupted  by  dealings  with 
the  contractors,  several  of  the  benevo- 
lent and  philanthropic  gentlemen  of  the 
Board  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
"  Peace  Policy  "  finally  collapsed  in  a 
complete  breakdown  and  failure,  and 
was  practically  abandoned  and  re- 
versed, after  eight  years  of  experiment, 
during  which  time  there  was  more  war- 
fare on  the  frontier  and  more  hardship 
and  injustice  imposed  upon  the  Indians, 
than  at  any  time  in  their  history,  leav- 
ing a  legacy  of  bitterness  among  them 
and  of  unfulfilled  promises  to  them  that 
constitute  the  remote  causes  of  their 
present  discontent. 

A  change  that  occurred  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  about 
this  time  resulted  among  other  things 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs.  The  investigation  began 
in  the  Indian  Office  in  Washington  and 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  Com- 
missioner and  in  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  office.  The  inquiry  was 
then  carried  to  the  principal  agencies 
and  the  revelations  there  astounded  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet.  Many  well 
known  and  distinguished  persons  were 
found  to  be  involved.  These  made  use 
of  every  resource  within  their  reach  to 
shut  off  the  investigation,  and  to  sup- 
press publicity,  and  were  to  a  great 
extent  successful  in  doing  so.  At 
agencies  where  the  discontent  of  the 
Indians  had  to  be  appeased  by  some 
change,  the  President  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  made,  and  he  author- 
ized the  employment  of  military  force 
for  the  purpose  should  it  be  found 
necessary. 

Pursuant  to  this  decision,  I  was 
directed  by  a  War  Department  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  two  agencies 
on  the  Missouri  River  near  my  station, 
and  consolidate  them  into  one.  I  found 
it  necessary  to  take  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  with  me  to  get  possession  of 
each  place,  and  the  control  of  the  prop- 
erty and  records,  and  to   keep  a  guard 


for  about  a  month,  to  prevent  a  recap- 
ture by  the  forces  of  the  power  then 
known  as  the  "Indian  Ring." 

The  Indians  regarded  the  change 
with  extreme  satisfaction,  and  the  day 
the  agencies  were  taken  brought  in  in- 
formation that  led  to  the  recovery  of 
about  $40,000  worth  of  cattle  and  other 
property  that  had  been  driven  away  and 
secreted  some  days  before,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  the  event;  warning  information 
having  been  sent  to  the  agent  from 
Washington  by  a  gentleman  high  in 
public  esteem,  in  a  telegram,  a  copy  of 
which  soon  afterward  came  into  my  pos- 
session. 

A  great  outcry  was  raised  against 
such  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  by  the 
newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  ring, 
and  such  persons  as  had  at  any  time 
been  beneficiaries  of  its  patronage  and 
profits,  and  the  amount  of  newspaper 
abuse  I  received  while  the  indignation 
continued  came  very  near  convincing 
me  that  the  pen  is  really  mightier  than 
the  sword.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  sustained  the  government. 
Some  of  the  agents  who  were  removed 
were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury.  One 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  although  a  con- 
viction could  not  be  obtained,  the  court 
proceedings  revealed  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs that  added  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  converts  to  the  principle  of  fair  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians,  and  completely 
dissolved  the  power  of  the  ring  in  Da- 
kota. 

The  extent  of  the  frauds  perpetrated 
and  exposed  was  never  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  it  was  found  that  in  a  period 
of  nearly  eight  years  they  footed  up 
millions  in  Dakota  alone.  This  was 
accomplished  by  estimating  for  about 
double  the  number  of  Indians  present 
and  compounding  with  the  contractors 
for  the  amount  of  the  excess,  and  in 
reporting  imaginary  employees  on  the 
salaries  allowed  by  law.  Usually  In- 
dians were  employed,  but  the  only  pay 
they  received  was  an  increased  allow- 
ance  of  food    for  their   families.     The 
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Indians   knew   no   other   compensation 
and  were  glad  to  get  this. 

I  found  myself  confronted  with  a 
work  which  looked  like  one  of  a  life- 
time, and  for  which  I  then  had  very 
little  inclination.  I  called  the  people 
together  and  stated  my  plans  to  them. 
Only  a  few  could  comprehend  them, 
and  the  most  of  these  doubted  that 
they  were  practicable.  The  people 
were  still  living  in  the  primitive  way, 
in  lodges  made  of  buffalo  and  elk  skin, 
the  whole  family  sleeping  and  eating  to- 
gether on  the  same  floor.  Such  cooking 
as  was  done  was  in  vessels  made  of 
buffalo  and  beef  hide,  in  which  the 
water  was  heated  by  hot  stones. 

The  first  year  very  little  was  accom- 
plished. The  change  was  too  sudden. 
But  during  that  year,  enough  was 
saved  from  the  appropriations  for  the 
two  tribes,  to  purchase  a  saw  mill  and 
material  enough  for  the  construction  of 
about  sixty  houses,  of  two  and  three 
rooms  each,  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
We  then  had  the  land  surveyed,  and  a 
quarter  section  was  allotted  to  each 
family  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
acres  of  land  was  in  this  way  perma- 
nently secured  to  the  people. 

A  field  of  four  to  eight  acres  was 
plowed  by  contract  and  Indian  labor 
for  every  person  who  was  prepared  to 
engage  in  agriculture,  1 ,800  head  of 
cattle  were  purchased  and  distributed 
to  the  people,  and  the  Department  sent 
out  two  hundred  wagons  and  sets  of 
harness,  which  were  issued  to  those 
who  had  horses  that  could    be  worked. 

The  day  schools,  which  previously 
had  no  practical  existence  except  in 
the  reports  of  the  agents,  were  abol- 
ished, and  two  boarding-schools  were 
established  and  kept  filled  to  their 
capacity  with  girls,  who  were  thus  sep- 
arated from  their  old  associations  and 
compelled  to  learn  the  ways  of  a  new 
life  by  practical  experience. 

The  change  in  the  mode  of  the  life 
of  the    people    made    a    revolution    in 
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their  character.  They  dressed  in  civ- 
ilian apparel,  ceased  carrying  arms, 
and  all  disputes  and  controversies  were 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
agent;  and  the  effect  of  living  in 
houses  and  on  properly  prepared  food 
soon  became  apparent  in  a  diminution 
of  disease  and  in  a  perceptible  increase 
in  the  population.  At  the  end  of  four 
years  every  family  in  both  tribes  was 
living  in  a  good  house,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  sufficient  amount  of  person- 
al property  and  available  means  to  en- 
able it  to  begin  to  live  in  a  condition  of 
contentment  and  morality.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  adopted  some  kind  of 
industry,  and   several  of  them   opened 
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stores    and    went   into    successful   com- 
petition with  the  traders. 

What  was  done  with  those  people  it 
is  possible  to  do  with  any  Indians  un- 
der equally  favorable  conditions,  al- 
though we  had  some  advantages  that 
are  not  enjoyed  by  Indian  agents  gen- 
erally. Mr.  Schurz  was  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  being  very  much 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  he  gave  prac- 


management  had   produced  similar  re- 
sults. 

My  next  service  with  Indians  was  at 
Hoopa  Valley,  in  the  northern  part  of 
California.  I  was  agent  for  the  Hoopas 
for  over  four  years,  and  followed  the 
same  general  plan  I  adopted  in  Dakota. 
The  people  are  now  self-sustaining  and 
entirely  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  are  the  most  peaceable  and 
law-abiding  people  in  the  State. 
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tical  encouragement  and  support  to  the 
efforts  of  the  agents  in  this  particular, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  during 
his  administration  more  was  accom- 
plished in  their  civilization  than  had 
been  done  from  the  beginning  up  to 
that  time. 

My  experience  in  Arizona  with  In- 
dians and  the  Indian  Department,  was 
about  the  same  as  my  first  experience 
in    Dakota.       The  same   kind   of  mis- 


III. 

I  HAD  left  Hoopa  only  six  weeks 
when  my  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Dakota,  in  December  last,  to  take  the 
field  against  the  Sioux.  It  was  ap- 
parent to  me  before  we  left  here  that 
the  Sioux  had  no  intention  of  fighting, 
and  that  if  a  war  occurred  it  would  be 
forced  on  them.  It  is  true  that  there 
was  great  discontent  among  the  people, 
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"but  this  had  existed  for  years',  and 
though  aggravated  by  recent  disregard 
by  the  government  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  by  some  very  absurd  regula- 
tions made  by  the  commissioner,  there 
was  no  indication  whatever  at  any  time 
last  year,  until  the  troops  were  sent  to 
the  agencies,  that  the  Indians  thought 
of  seeking  a  remedy  by  a  resort  to 
arms.  The  very  day  the  order  was 
given  for  the  troops  to  move,  Two- 
Strike,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Brules,  at  Rosebud  Agency,  was  on  his 
way  to  make  a  friendly  visit  to  General 
Kautz,  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Niobrara.  As  soon  as  he  learned  of 
the  order  he  turned  back  to  the  agency, 
naturally  enough  in  alarm,  and  started 
for  the  Bad  Lands  with  1,800  of  his 
people. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
order  putting  the  troops  in  motion 
toward  the  Indians  was  issued  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Indian  Department,  and 
that  it  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  military  commanders  to  make  any 
movement    of   troops    against    Indians 


not  in  open  hostility  until  the  demand 
for  it  comes  from  the  Indian  Office. 

Some  time  last  year  a  kind  of  a  hal- 
lucination took  possession  of  the  natur- 
ally superstitious  minds  of  the  Indians 
in  Dakota,  about  a  Messiah,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  hallucination  that  took 
possession  of  Mrs.  Woodworth  and  her 
followers  in  Oakland  about  a  year  ago. 
These  epidemic  delusions  have  occurred 
among  all  people,  and  some  of  them 
have  resulted  in  sanguinary  wars,  but 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  Messiah  delusion  among  the  Indians 
is  as  innocent  as  a  religious  revival. 

I  could  not  learn  anything  in  Dakota 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Messiah 
agitation.  The  Indians  said  it  came 
from  the  west,  and  that  Kicking  Bear, 
a  Brule  chief,  had  brought  an  account 
of  it  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Pine 
Ridge,  and  had  given  the  doctrine  to 
the  medicine  men,  who  preached  it  to 
the  people.  Several  Indians  told  me 
that  it  is  practically  the  same  thing 
that  is  preached  by  the  missionaries. 
Since    returning    from    Pine    Ridge,    I 
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have  obtained  from  Captain  Jesse  M. 
Lee,  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  a  brief 
account  of  what  is  probably  the  origin 
of  the  present  delusion  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  Northwest.  I  will  quote 
from  his  letter,  which  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  any  statement  I  can  make 
of  it: — 

"About  twenty-one  years  ago  I  was 
on  Indian  duty  in  Nevada,  having 
charge  of  the  Pi-Utes,  whose  reserva- 
tions were  at  Walker  and  Pyramid 
lakes.  At  that  time  the  whites  were 
occupying  the  best  parts  of  the  Sage- 
brush State,  and  the  Indians  saw  their 
means  of  subsistence  being  largely  re- 
duced or  appropriated  by  the  white 
people.  In  the  vicinity  of  Walker 
Lake  there  is  what  the  Indians  called  a 
'sacred  mountain.'  At  that  time  — 
1870  —  the  Pi-Ute  medicine  man,  or 
prophet,  gave  it  out  that  he  had  gone 
up  into  the  sacred  mountain  and  had 
communed  with  God  or  the  Mes- 
siah, and  that  God  had  revealed  to  him 
that  the  Indians  were  his  '  chosen  peo- 
ple '  and  that  they  should  be  reinstated 
in  all  they  had  ever  possessed,  —  would 
have  an  abundance  of  everything. 
There  would  be  a  great  earthquake, 
and  all  the  white  people  would  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  earth;  but  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  whites  would  be  left  intact 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Indians. 

"This  promising  revelation  was  her- 
alded around  among  the  Indians,  but 
its  improbability  seemed  so  manifest 
that  many  Indians  were  skeptical.  The 
Indian  prophet  then  had  a  second  reve- 
lation, which  prophesied  the  great  ca- 
tastrophe as  before;  but  this  time  all 
(both  whites  and  Indians)  would  be 
swallowed  by  the  earth.  In  three  days 
after  this  had  taken  place,  the  earth 
would  throw  out  the  Indians;  they 
would  all  come  to  life,  and  be  happy 
ever  after,  and  feast  on  the  abundance 
left  by  the  whites,  who  would  continue 
forever  buried. 

"  This  revelation  gained  some  believ- 
ers,   but    it    did    not    become   popular. 


The  Indian  prophet  then  had  a  third 
revelation,  in  which  it  was  announced 
that  only  the  Indian  believers  would  be 
resurrected ;  the  unbelievers  would  re- 
main buried  with  the  whites, —  anni- 
hilated. 

"  Faith  in  the  medicine  man  was  al- 
ready on  the  wane,  and  the  influence  of 
his  doctrine  made  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion, and  that  transitory  and  local.  In 
about  two  years  after  this  the  medicine 
man  died,  and  there  was  no  revival  of 
the  doctrine  until  about  two  years  ago, 
when  a  Pi-Ute  Indian  called  Ouoit- 
tsow  appeared  upon  the  scene,  either 
as  the  Messiah,  or  as  his  specially  in- 
spired prophet.  He  began  his  preach- 
ing at  Mason's  Valley,  just  west  of 
Walker  Lake.  He  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  his  chosen 
mission.  By  much  fasting  and  prayer, 
in  the  Indian  way,  and  by  his  apparent 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  he  soon  attracted 
followers.  He  preached  a  similar  doc- 
trine to  that  of  his  predecessor: — The 
Indians  were  the  chosen  people  of  God; 
they  had  suffered  great  hardship  as  a 
punishment  for  some  of  their  sins,  but 
if  they  would  now  listen  to  his  revela- 
tions the  day  of  their  deliverance  was 
at  hand. 

"  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  these 
matters  until  last  November,  when  I 
was  sent  to  Fort  Bidwell.  While  there 
I  met  a  number  of  the  Pi-Utes  who 
roam  over  that  region  and  regard  that 
section  as  their  home.  I  talked  with  a 
number  of  their  head  men  on  the  sub- 
ject and  took  their  statements  verbatim. 
I  regret  that  I  have  not  a  copy  with 
me.  The  Indians  told  me  that  Quoit- 
tsow  said  the  Messiah  would  come  in 
the  spring  of  1889  (I  think).  All  the 
Pi-Utes  danced  and  prayed.  The 
spring  came,  but  nothing  occurred- 
Then  Quoit-tsow  said  the  Messiah 
would  surely  come  about  July  of  that 
year.  The  Indians  still  had  faith,  and 
danced  and  prayed  whenever  they 
could.  July  came  and  passed,  but  no 
Messiah  made  his  appearance:  —  'then, 
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we  thought  Ouoit-tsow  crazy, —  heap  lie, 
—  God  no  come,  and  we  all  come  back 
home.' 

"  But  the  doctrine  had  spread;  the 
Bannocks,  the  Shoshones,  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  the  Crows,  the  Utes  too,  I  believe, 
all  sent  emissaries  to  hear  the  sacred 
prophet,  the  reputed  Messiah.  They 
were    months    coming   and    going  and 


made  them  ready  converts.  They  too 
sent  their  emissaries  to  hear  '  the  glad 
tidings.' 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  who 
went  from  here  (Short  Bull  and  Wash- 
the-Kettle)  succeeded  in  reaching  Quoit- 
tsow.  I  think  they  found  the  Messiah 
(a  white  man  and  a  Mormon)  in  Nevada. 
He     performed     many    '  tricks,'  which 
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4  many  talked  by  signs,'  as  the  Pi-Utes 
told  me.  The  farther  the  doctrine 
spread  the  more  marvelous  became  the 
preachings  and  acts  of  the  inspired  pro- 
phet. Finally  the  good  news  reached  the 
Sioux,  and  in  their  distressed  condition 
—  short  rations,  broken  treaties,  bad 
management,  and  increasing  poverty  — 


were  all  sufficient.  He  wore  a  white 
robe  (a  ghost  shirt).  He  had  red  marks 
on  his  hands  and  feet.  He  told  these 
Indians  (Short  Bull  and  Wash-the-Ket- 
tle)  how  he  had  been  crucified.  In  fact 
the  whole  story,  as  related  to  me,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  our  Christian 
faith  in  the  life  and   miracles  of  Christ, 
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with  such  variations  as  might  suit  the 
Indian  mind.  In  the  whole  doctrine  as 
given  to  these  two  emissaries  there  was 
not  a  single  element  of  hostility.  It 
was  'Peace,  Good-will,  and  Industry,' 
with  a  sprinkling  of  justification  for 
plurality  of  wives. 

"  The  followers  were  to  dance, 
fast,  pray,  and  were  to  wear  the 
celestial  robes  (ghost  shirts),  which 
would  protect  them  from  all  harm ; 
but  while  the  body  might  be  killed,  that 
would  only  exalt  the  spirit.  Of  course 
under  the  influence  of  divine  inspira- 
tion Short  Bull  had  his  own  special 
revelations,  —  which  he  used  as  any 
fanatic  would.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
give  you  the  full  story  of  Short  Bull's 
andWash-the-Kettle's  experiences  when 
in  search  of  the  new  faith.  It  is  simply 
a  medley  of  fraud,  superstition,  pathos, 
and  devotion.  I  got  the  history  of  it 
all  from  one  who  was  a  member  of  the 
inner  circle.  Summing  up  the  whole 
thing,  it  is  a  distortion  of  our  Christian 
religion  and  might  have  been  turned 
by  some  acute  observer  and  earnest 
worker  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
to  practical  Christianity;  but  it  fell  into, 
and  was  kept  in,  the  hands  of  Indian 
medicine  men,  and  it  soon  had  the  repu- 
tation of  arraying  itself  against  the  gov- 
ernment, and  became  the  frantic  pro- 
test of  an  ignorant  and  helpless  people 
against  wrongs  which  they  could  not 
endure,  and  from  which  they  cannot 
escape. 

"  There  is  but  one  outcome  to  the 
present  Indian  policy, —  as  you  well 
know: — the  Indian  is  doomed.  I  see 
but  little  hope  for  him  under  existing 
conditions.  Indian  Bureau  manage- 
ment will  extinguish  him.  He  may 
make  one  more  struggle  against  his 
inevitable  fate,  but  I  cannot  prophesy 
whether  that  will  be  next  summer  or 
later  on.  There  are  still  believers  in 
the  ghost  dance, —  but  whether  they 
will  organize  or  not  remains  to  be  seen." 

These  are  the  observations  and  opin- 


ions of  an  officer  whose  experience 
with  Indians  and  knowledge  of  their 
ways  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other. 

This  doctrine  spread  among  the  In- 
dians in  Dakota  last  year  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  The  medicine  men  seized 
upon  it  and  converted  it  to  their  own 
designs,  engrafting  some  of  the  Dakota 
myths  upon  it,  and  appropriating  from 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Sun  Dance  some 
of  the  forms  of  that  rite.  The  mission- 
ary work  of  over  twenty  years  was 
swept  away  in  one  summer,  exposing 
the  insincerity  of  the  pretense  that  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  is  real,  and 
that  orthodox  Christianity  is  compre- 
hensible to  the  Indian's  mind  and 
adapted  to  his  religious  nature.  The 
worship  of  the  Messiah  found  expres- 
sion in  accordance  with  the  Indian  way 
in  the  "  ghost  dance,"  and  the  votaries 
became  so  numerous  that  the  agents, 
new  and  inexperienced  as  they  were, 
became  alarmed  at  what  they  considered 
an  unknown  danger,  and  without  any 
other  provocation  prevailed  upon  the 
Indian  Department  to  demand  the 
presence  of  the  army  to  overawe  them, 
and  to  suppress  the  dance. 

The  Indians,  surprised,  and  filled 
with  apprehension  of  a  collision,  de- 
parted for  the  Bad  Lands,  where  they 
were  re-inforced  by  numerous  additions 
from  the  agencies  on  the  Missouri  River ; 
and  in  this  multitude  the  movement 
was  soon  changed  from  a  religious  dem- 
onstration into  a  crusade,  in  which  all 
the  perturbed  and  restless  spirits  be- 
came leaders  and  incendiaries.  Sitting 
Bull,  then  at  Standing  Rock  Agency, 
gathered  about  him  the  remnant  of  his 
following  and  departed  for  the  scene  of 
the  agitation ;  but  was  overtaken  a  short 
distance  out  by  the  Indian  police,  and 
killed,  with  a  large  number  of  his  party, 
while  resisting  arrest.  This  event,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  had  troops 
instead  of  police  been  used,  greatly  in- 
tensified the  feeling  among  the  disaf- 
fected Indians,  and  an  angry  defiance 
took  the  place  of  moderation. 
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The  Bad  Lands,  the  region  in  which 
the  Indians  took  refuge,  are  on  the  res- 
ervation. Considered  as  a  geological 
formation,  this  region  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  in  nature.  The  extent  from 
northeast  to  southwest  is  about  one 
hundred  miles  and  the  width  varies 
from  fifteen  to  thirty.  On  approaching 
it  from  the  north  it  is  visible  for  several 
days'  march,  and  resembles  the  ruins  of 
a  cyclopean  city,  which  might  have  been 
built  by  the  Titans  when  the  earth  was 
constructed.  On  arriving  at  the  edge 
of  this  formation  you  look  down  an 
abyss  of  deathlike  stillness,  from  three 
to  five  hundred  feet  in  depth,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  rise  up  above  the 
higher  level,  immense  pyramids,  turrets, 
and  gables,  of  the  masonry  of  nature, 
hewn  out  by  the  frosts,  winds,  and  rains, 
of  perhaps  a  thousand  centuries.  The 
bottom  of  this  basin  is  carved  into  dry 


river  beds  filled  with  bowlders  and  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  leviathians  of  the 
carboniferous  period.  Vegetation  shuns 
the  soil  from  the  margin  of  the  preci- 
pice down,and  animal  life  is  extinguished 
in  the  general  desolation. 

In  the  southern  part  of  this  formation 
is  a  wide  plateau,  corresponding  in  ele- 
vation with  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  but  overlooking  it  on  every 
side,  and  accessible  only  in  two  or  three 
places,  and  over  precipitous  and  diffi- 
cult trails.  On  this  plateau  vegetation 
is  abundant  and  water  may  be  obtained 
in  two  places,  and  here  the  revolting 
Indians  pitched  their  camp  and  resumed 
the  worship  of  the  expected  Messiah. 
As  they  had  plenty  of  cattle  of  their 
own  on  the  reservation,  their  scouting 
parties  kept  them  supplied  in  abund- 
ance, and  the  warriors  fortified  the  camp 
in    the    manner     followed    by    regular 
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troops  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Negotiations  were  resorted  to  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  come  to  the  agency  and 
make  a  statement  of  any  grievances, 
real  or  imaginary,  that  they  might  have; 
but  at  first  without  any  success.  Final- 
ly moderate  counsels  prevailed ,  and  they 


above  were  going  on,  an  order  was  re- 
ceived by  him  to  arrest  Big  Foot  and 
his  party.  The  arrest  was  made  with- 
out resistance,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
at  disarmament,  and  the  Indians  were 
started  for  Fort  Meade  accompanied  by 
the   troops;  and  they  camped  the  first 


READY    FOR   THE    GHOST    DANCE. 


abandoned  the  stronghold  and  turned 
toward  the  agency,  and  some  of  them 
arrived  the  following  day. 

Chief  Big  Foot  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Agency,  had  during  the  summer 
assembled  a  camp  of  his  own  at  a 
place  on  the  Cheyenne  River  about 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  northern  end 
of  the  Bad  Lands,  where  some  of 
his  people  had  a  few  houses  and  fields. 
His  band  was  composed  of  the  most 
discontented  and  unprogressive  of  the 
people  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  of  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
from  the  combat  in  which  Sitting  Bull 
was  killed,  and  numbered  in  all  over 
two  hundred  people. 

Colonel  Sumner,  with  a  battalion  of 
the  Fighth  Cavalry  had  been  observing 
this  camp  to  prevent  the  band  from 
joining  the  Indians  in  the  Bad  Lands, 
and  while  the  negotiations   referred  to 


night  a  short  distance  apart.  In  the 
morning  the  Indians  were  gone,  taking 
all  their  impedimenta  with  them,  and 
the  trail  showed  that  they  had  started 
toward  Pine  Ridge. 

They  pursued  their  way  southward 
until  they  reached  Porcupine  Creek 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Pine 
Ridge,  where  they  were  found  by  Major 
Whitside,  with  a  battalion  of  the  Sev- 
enth Cavalry,  and  again  called  on  to 
surrender.  They  submitted  peaceably 
and  Whitside  at  once  moved  them  to 
Wounded  Knee  Creek,  about  ten  miles 
nearer  the  agency,  where  he  was  the 
same  day  joined  by  Colonel  Forsyth 
with  another  battalion  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  and  two  guns.  The  troops 
and  Indians  camped  together,  and  there 
was  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  the 
probability  of  a  revolt. 

That  evening  some   white   men   and 
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mixed-blood  Indians  arrived  at  the 
Indian  camp  from  the  agency,  and  it  is 
believed  that  they  incited  the  Indians 
to  reconsider  their  consent  to  give  up 
their  arms  previously  given  Major 
Whitside.  Soon  afterwards  a  ghost 
dance  began  and  was  continued  during 
the  night,  and  the  subject  of  disarma- 
ment was  generally  discussed  among 
the  Indians,  resulting  in  the  determi- 
nation to  refuse  to  surrender  the  arms. 
In  the  morning  the  ghost  dance  was 
still  going  on  under  the  direction  of  a 
medicine  man,  and  the  Indians  ap- 
peared to  be  much  excited.  Big  Foot 
was  ill  with  pneumonia,  and  was  lying 
in  a  tent  provided  for  him  by  Colonel 
Forsyth,  and  took  no  part  in  what  was 
going  on.  Preparatory  to  moving,  the 
Indians    were   called    on    to   surrender 


ing  on,  when  suddenly  the  medicine 
man  threw  up  his  hands  with  an  excla- 
mation, and  fire  was  opened  by  the  In- 
dians on  the  troops  with  arms  concealed 
under  their  blankets.  About  twenty 
Indians  who  had  been  disarmed  rushed 
to  the  pile  of  guns,  and  seizing  themr 
joined  in  the  firing,  and  probably  one 
hundred  shots  were  fired  by  the  In- 
dians before  the  troops  could  withdraw 
far  enough  to  commence  firing  without 
endangering  each  other. 

At  the  first  fire  of  the  troops  about 
sixty  of  the  Indians  fell ;  the  rest  turned 
and  fled  up  a  ravine  behind  the  campr 
but  continued  firing  on  the  troops  until 
they  were  all  killed.  The  first  firing  of 
the  Indians  was  directed  at  the  troops 
immediately  in  front  of  their  own 
lodges,  in    which    many   of  the  women 
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their  arms  and  ammunition,  but  did 
not  respond.  A  search  of  the  lodges 
was  instituted  to  find  them,  the  men 
nearly  all  having  been  rounded  up  in 
the  center  of  a  square  formed  by  the 
cavalry.  About  forty  rifles  had  been 
found  and  placed  in  a  pile  in  front  of 
the  lodges,  and  the  search  was  still  go- 


and  children  remained.  Many  of  these 
were  killed  by  the  first  fire  from  their 
own  people,  and  in  the  indiscriminate 
firing  that  followed  nearly  all  the  rest 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

This  very  unfortunate  occurrence 
took  place  as  the  Indians  from  the  Bad 
Lands  were    approaching  the    agency, 
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where  many  of  them  had  already  ar- 
rived. The  reports  of  the  artillery  fir- 
ing were  distinctly  heard,  and  about  an 
hour  after  the  fight  began  the  interlop- 
ers who  visited  the  camp  the  evening 
before,  having  escaped  just  as  trouble 
began,  got  back  with  an  account  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  immediately 
all  the  Indians  at  and  about  the  place 
departed,  firing  on  the  troops  camped 
at  the  agency  as  they  left.  The  sol- 
diers stood  under  arms  but  did  not  re- 
turn the  fire,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  women  and  children  in  the 
throng. 

In  the  evening  the  cavalry  came  up 
from  Wounded  Knee  bringing  their 
dead  and  wounded  and  the  wounded  of 
the  Indians  with  them.  The  next  day 
the  agency  was  attacked  in  strong 
force,  but  the  enemy  was  driven  back 


four  miles  toward  the  north,  where  a 
severe  action  took  place,  in  which  both 
the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Cavalry  were 
engaged.  That  night  the  Indians  with- 
drew about  sixteen  miles  and  again  en- 
trenched their  camp,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  get  back  to  the  stronghold  in  the 
Bad  Lands  without  being  intercepted 
by  the  troops  moving  from  the  north. 
This  was  on  the  30th  of  December. 

The  next  day  I  arrived  at  the  agency 
with  three  companies  of  infantry  on  a 
forced  march  from  a  railroad,  and  in  a 
blinding  snowstorm  and  intense  cold. 
In  crossing  the  camp  we  passed  the 
field  hospital,  which  was  established  in 
a  corner  of  the  agency  inclosure,  and 
protected  by  rows  of  cordwood  raised 
high  above  the  tents.  The  bodies  of 
the  men  killed  at  Wounded  Knee  were 
being  prepared  for  burial.      Rough  cof- 
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fins  had  been  made,  but  some  of  the 
bodies  still  lay  in  the  wagons  frozen 
hard  as  marble  and  covered  with  drift- 
ing snow.  The  Indian  wounded,  mostly 
women  and  children,  were  placed  in 
the  agency  chapel,  from  which  the  pews 
had  been  removed,  and  lay  on  a  mat  of 
hay  on  the  floor,  without  any  covering 
except  what  could  be  procured  from 
the  officers  and  soldiers.  A  throng  of 
relatives  besieged  the  entrance  clamor- 
ing for  leave  to  take  them  away,  and 
the  friends  of  those  who  were  killed 
filled  the  air  day  and  night  with  the 
notes  of  the  death  song  and  shrill  lam- 
entations. A  horde  of  gamblers,  rob- 
bers, horse-thieves,  and  men  without 
visible  means  of  support,  loaded  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  filled  the  streets 
during  the  day  and  garrisoned  the  log 
buildings  and   dug-outs  at  night,  await- 


ing any  event  that  would  open  a  field 
for  their  various  industries. 

General  Miles  arrived  the  same  day, 
and  on  the  following  morning  a  force 
of  about  six  hundred  men  and  two  field 
guns  left  the  agency  to  co-operate  with 
the  troops  moving  from  the  north  and 
east.  When  all  were  in  position  they 
closed  in  on  the  Indians  on  a  curve  of 
about  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  the 
agency  being  on  the  open  side.  Mean- 
time communication  was  kept  up  daily 
with  the  hostiles,  and  it  was  found  that 
defection  was  constantly  increasing 
among  them. 

The  troops  avoided  contact  with 
them,  and  after  a  few  days  they  began 
to  return  in  small  parties,  afterwards  in 
larger  numbers,  and  finally,  on  the  I2th 
of  January,  the  advance  body  of  the  In- 
dian fighting  force,  consisting   of  about 
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three  hundred  men,  made  its  appearance 
on  a  hill  a  mile  north  of  the  pickets; 
later  on,  some  wagons  came  in  sight,  in 
the  bend  of  the  valley  of  the  White 
Clay,  and  halted  about  a  mile  outside 
the  lines  and  the  women  unhitched  and 
turned  out  their  ponies  and  put  up  the 
lodges. 

That  night  the  troops  on  the  outside 
■closed  in  and  the  whole  field  force  was 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Indian 
camp,  leaving  no  possibility  of  escape. 
The  parleying  that  is  always  necessary 
in  any  business  with  Indians  continued 
two  days  longer,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  I  5th  they  came  in  and  re-occupied 
their  old  camps  south  of  the  agency. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first 
wagons  moved  out  from  the  hostile  camp, 
and  these  were  followed  by  the  whole 
train,  about  five  hundred  wagons  in  all, 
conveying  their  lodges  and  personal 
property,  the  women  driving  and  the 
children  on  the  wagons,  all  the  men  and 
boys  being  mounted.  They  moved  up 
the  valley  in  two  columns,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  stream, —  beside  the  wagons 


there  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
travois  and  in  all  nearly  seven  thousand 
horses.  The  people  numbered  about  five 
thousand.  The  movement  was  covered 
by  a  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  de- 
ployed in  skirmish  order,  like  regular 
troops,  and  was  moved  with  the  same 
precision.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  move- 
ment was  at  an  end,  the  camps  were 
pitched  and  horses  turned  out,  and  peace 
became  assured,  for  the  present. 

Some  days  afterward  I  was  ordered 
to  take  charge  of  the  agency  tempora- 
rily. Many  of  the  Indians  who  knew  me 
when  I  was  in  Dakota  before,  came  to 
see  me.  The  same  story  was  told  by 
all  and  was  full  of  unhappiness,  disap- 
pointment, and  despair,  with  nothing 
but  uncertainty  and  apprehension  for 
the  future.  The  records  in  the  agent's 
office  exposed  the  true  causes  of  the 
disaffection,  that  found  its  vent  in  the 
Messiah  agitation  and  the  ghost  dance. 
These  were  the  indifference  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  perfidy  of  its  officers,  and 
the  specters  of  perpetual  misery  and 
starvation. 

William  E.  Dougherty. 
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THE    BROCKEN. 

The  eagle's  vision  of  the  world  I  seek; 

I  shall  behold  the  vales  and  streams  unroll 
Beyond  this  mean  horizon  s  narrow  goal, 

When  I  have  won  the  mountain's  misty  peak. 

Thus  having  fancied  I  did  scale  the  bleak 
And  craggy  height,  when  lo,  its  woolly  stole 
Of  cloud  outspread,  and  hung,  a  giant  scroll, 

Whereon  was  limned  myself,  the  toiler  weak. 


Nature,  the  Sphinx,  gives  back  thy  changing  moods, 

But  of  life's  riddle  still  withholds  the  key ; 
In  wells  where  truth  thine  eager  quest  eludes, 

Thy  baffled  face  is  all  that  thou  canst  see ; 
Athwart  God's  universe  of  truth  there  broods 

The  Brocken  image  of  what  He  made  thee. 

Wilbur  Larremore. 
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He  approached  cautiously  in  the 
shadowless  moonlight  that  lay  on  the 
plaza  toward  the  end  of  the  wing,  where 
he  saw  a  faint  pencil  of  light  between 
the  heavy  shutters.  No  sound  stirred 
the  stillness  save  the  barking  of  a  dog 
somewhere  behind  him  as  he  stole  upon 
the  uneven  planks  of  the  porch  floor 
and  tapped  at  the  window.  After  a 
pause  he  repeated  it.  The  dog's  vocif- 
erous outcry  was  rousing  the  presidio 
dogs,  who  were  responding  in  a  swell- 
ing chorus. 

"Elisa!—  Elisa!" 

The  pencil  of  light  went  out  and  the 
door  was  cautiously  opened.  When 
she  saw  him  in  his  changed  dress  she 
started  and  would  have  closed  the  door 
again,  but  he  held  it  and  spoke  quickly : 
"  Elisa,  you  must  let  me  in ;  the  dogs 
are  roused,  and  in  another  moment 
they  will  find  me,  and  we  shall  be  dis- 
covered. I  must  speak  to  you."  And 
he  gently  pushed  her  in  and  closed  the 
door  behind  them. 

He  could  hear  her  quick  breath  com- 
ing fast  as  she  stood  in  the  darkness. 

"  Why  have  you  done  this  thing  ? 
Surely  you  are  mad!  No  harm  can 
come  to  me  worse  than  my  loss  will  be 
if  you  are  found  here.  Speak  quickly 
and  go." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  and  touched 
her,  but  she  shrank  away. 

"  I  am  risking  life  and  honor  to  save 
you  from  this  man  Gonzales.  I  be- 
seech you  to  heed  me, —  do  not  marry 
him.  He  is  unworthy  of  you,  or  of  any 
woman." 

14  Why  do  you  say  that  ?      He   is  an 

honest  man,  and  I  am  alone.     It  must 

be  he  or   another   soon.     My  relatives 

wish  it  —  that  I  am  soon  married  again. 

Vox,,  xix. — 28. 


It  is  not  well  for  a  woman  too  long  to 
sit  by  another's  hearth." 

"  Elisa,  I  cannot  tell  thee  without 
breaking  the  secrecy  of  the  confession- 
al. O  my  heart,  thou  must  not  marry 
him." 

"  You  come  to  me  and  say  this!  I 
do  not  believe  you.  Thou  art  jealous. 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  stay  single  be- 
cause thou  hast  joined  the  priesthood  ?  " 

His  voice  shook  as  he  said:  "  God 
knows,  I  would  be  jealous  of  any  man 
that  came  near  thee,  and  /  have  no 
right  to  prevent  thee  marrying  again. 
But  still  I  repeat,  thou  canst  not  marry 
this  man, —  it  is  impossible." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  and  thou  hast  no 
right  to  deny  me.  He  said  this  even- 
ing that  he  had  never  been  to  confession 
here." 

"  Elisa,  as  I  love  thee  I  speak  the 
truth;  he  is  lying  to  thee  always.  O 
my  love,  believe  me." 

He  pulled  back  the  curtain  and  let  in 
the  moonlight,  showing  her  tall  figure 
dimly  against  the  wall.  He  pulled  a 
chair  toward  her  and  pushed  her  gently 
into  it  by  her  arms,  yet  held  them  firm- 
ly while  he  detailed  the  conversation 
that  had  taken  place  that  evening  be- 
fore he  met  her  and  asked  to  tell  her 
of  her  danger.  When  he  had  finished 
she  was  trembling  with  excitement  and 
fear. 

"  Alferez, —  if  you  love  me,  I  beseech 
you  to  go  now  and  say  no  more. 
Whom  I  am  to  believe  I  know  not." 

"  Elisa,  as  I  know  you  love  me,  prom- 
ise you  will  never  marry  that  man, 
promise  it  now.  Sweetest  woman  ever 
a  man  risked  his  soul  for!  You  cannot 
know  how  deeply  I  have  sinned  in  tell- 
ing you  what  I  have." 

His  arms  were  around  her,  his  kisses 
stopped    her    tears    and    protests,    and 
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her  entreaties  that  he  would  leave  her 
were  smothered,  alas,  unheeded  upon 
his  breast,  for  he  did  not  go  until  the 
moon  had  long  gone  down  and  the  gray 
dawn  touched  the  tops  of  the  Santa 
Ynez  Mountains. 

His  figure  was  indistinct  in  the  dim 
light  as  he  stepped  quickly  across  the 
plaza  from  the  porch,  but  not  enough 
so;  for  the  Captain  saw  it  from  his  win- 
dow across  the  court,  left  open  for  the 
cooler  air  of  the  morning  to  enter. 

He  did  not  stop  to  dress  completely 
but  snatched  a  dagger  and  sprang  after 
the  cloaked  figure,  calling  a  halt  when 
almost  upon  him.  The  figure  turned, 
and  the  face  of  the  friar  looked  out  un- 
der the  wide  hat. 

All  the  fighting  instincts  of  the  Cap- 
tain were  roused  in  a  lightning  flash 
as  the  truth  burst  upon  him.  He  had 
thought  the  man  only  a  would-be  rob- 
ber, but  instead  this  priest  lover  of 
Elisa,  in  a  cavalier's  cloak!  The  dis- 
covery made  him  pause  for  very  sur- 
prise just  an  instant. 

Then  with  an  exclamation  of  rage  and 
hate  he  sprang  upon  him  with  flashing 
dagger  raised.  But  that  pause  he  made 
was  fatal.  It  gave  Innociento  time  to 
grasp  his  own  weapon  and  seize  the 
wrist  of  the  descending  arm,  which  he 
held  like  a  vice  while  he  said: — 

"  So  you  have  come  to  your  fate  ?  It 
would  have  found  you.  This  is  for  the 
woman 'you  deserted — " 

And  he  stabbed  him. 

"  And  this  for  the  one  you  would  have 
betrayed." 

The  gleaming  knife  struck  home  again, 
and  the  victim,  finding  himself  power- 
less, shouted  for  help,  but  only  once. 
Again  the  uplifted  arm  came  down  and 
as  the  priest's  face  bent  above  the  fallen 
man  it  was  the  face  of  a  fiend,  so  dis- 
torted was  it  by  the  fierce  passions  of 
the  soul  behind  it. 

"  This  I  leave, —  it  is  for  the  priest  who 
has  lost  his  soul  through  you!" 

And  leaving  the  dagger  in  the  breast 
of  his  victim   he   passed   swiftly  away 


into  the  gray  obscurity  and  was  lost  to 
sight. 

The  loud  barking  of  the  many  dogs, 
who  alone  had  heard  that  one  cry  for 
help,  soon  roused  some  one,  who  search- 
ing, found  them  barking  and  snuffing 
about  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  form 
of  Captain  Gonzales.  He  refused  to  be 
moved,  but  uttered  feebly  the  Coman- 
dante's  name.  When  the  latter,  hardly 
awake  and  partly  dressed,  reached  him, 
the  dying  man  could  scarcely  speak,  but 
uttered  through  the  bloody  foam  that 
choked  him,  "  Priest  Innociento,"  and 
pointed  to  his  wounds. 

"  Do  you  want  him  ?" 

A  shake  of  the  head.  "  No — he — 
did — this.      Elisa — " 

The  Comandante  was  awake  now  and 
remembered  what  he  saw  and  heard  the 
night  before.  He  sent  for  Elisa,  but 
before  she  reached  the  place,  the  eyes 
of  the  Captain  were  glazing,  and  he  did 
not  recognize  her.  After  a  few  more 
labored  breaths  he  was  dead. 

She  seemed  dazed  and  dumb  with 
grief.  Dona  Isadora  found  her  with 
tearless  eyes  buried  in  her  pillow,  and 
told  her  what  alone  he  had  time  to  say 
before  he  died.  Part  she  knew  with- 
out the  telling,  and  with  the  relief  that 
her  part  in  the  tragedy  would  not  be 
known  came  tears  of  bitter  remorse  and 
sorrow. 

After  he  found  life  was  entirely  ex- , 
tinct,  the  Comandante  caused  himself  to 
be  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
mission,  and  demanded  in  the  name  of 
the  king  that  Innociento  should  be  at 
once  delivered  over  to  him  for  punish- 
ment. 

Padre  Alfonzo  was  some  time  getting 
to  understand  the  matter  from  the  ex- 
cited account  given  him,  and  finally  sent 
for  the  friar,  who  could  not  be  found  in 
any  of  the  places  where  he  would  be 
apt  to  be  at  that  hour.  But  when  the 
padre  joined  in  the  search  he  found  him 
in  the  robing  room  sitting  with  his  chin 
in  his  hands,  the  folds  of  the  serape 
falling  about  him,  and  the  sombrero  on 
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the  floor.  The  padre  regarded  the  silent 
figure  sternly  and  said:  — 

"  The  Comandante  is  here  accusing 
you  of  killing  Captain  Gonzales  this 
morning.    What  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  He  speaks  the  truth.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say." 

Nor  would  he  say  anything  more  to 
any  one's  questioning,  but  moved  dully 
about  in  the  reaction  from  his  recent 
wild  excitement.  The  exasperated 
Comandante  wished  to  execute  him  the 
very  next  day,  but  the  calm  authority  of 
the  padre  was  interposed.  He  refused 
to  give  over  the  custody  of  one  of  his 
order,  and  all  threats  and  fury  availed 
nothing  against  his  decision.  The 
friar  had  come  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Church  and  she  would  protect  him  from 
all  others,  and  not  fail  to  administer 
the  punishment  due  a  priest  who  broke 
the  commandments  and  took  a  man's  life. 
At  any  rate  the  case  must  be  inves- 
tigated first. 

So,  much  disturbed  in  temper,  the 
officer  went  back  to  quarters,  and  talked 
matters  over  with  his  wife.  From  Elisa 
no  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  could  be  had,  and  as  soon  as 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  following 
day  were  over,  she  expressed  a  desire 
to  leave  the  presidio  and  go  to  the 
home  of  her  father  if  the  Comandante 
would  furnish  her  an  escort.  He  did 
so  gladly,  for  her  pale  face  and  evident 
distress  so  worked  upon  his  feelings  that 
the  air  would  be  filled  with  dire  threats 
of  vengeance  upon  that  "  fiddling  priest  " 
for  the  murder  of  her  lover.  He  did 
not  see  how  much  paler  her  face  would 
grow,  hearing  them. 

Innociento  was  put  in  the  mission 
prison,  still  refusing  to  give  any  reason 
for  his  rash  deed.  He  was  in  a  cold 
terror  for  Elisa.  Had  the  Captain  lived 
long  enough  to  betray  her  ?  The  sin 
in  which  she  was  complicated  was  the 
only  one  for  which  he  felt  any  remorse. 
The  breaking  of  the  Captain's  confi- 
dences in  the  confessional  was,  to  his 
reasoning,  necessary  to  save  Elisa  from 


future  disaster,  and  the  killing  of  the 
Captain  was  in  self-defense.  But  the 
other  —  ?  To  the  padre's  questions 
and  threats  would  be  given  only  the 
answer:  "No  —  no.  I  deserve  to  die. 
I  wish  to  make  atonement, —  my  sins 
are  very  heavy." 

The  old  man  had  a  strong  suspicion, 
founded  on  a  close  study  of  human  na- 
ture, that  there  was  a  woman  concerned 
in  all  this  trouble,  but  no  amount  of  in- 
quiry could  elicit  any  clue.  The  Com- 
andante and  Dona  Isadora  said  he  sel- 
dom looked  at  any  woman  when  he 
was  there,  and  she  had  always  been 
present  when  Elisa  was. 

Among  the  Indians,  only  words  of 
affection  and  trust  followed  the  mention 
of  his  name. 

During  this  time  the  guilty  brother 
was  in  solitary  confinement  on  bread 
and  water,  daily  urged  to  explain  and 
save  himself  if  possible,  for  the  Coman- 
dante was  very  firm  and  urgent  about 
the  law  being  enforced.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  weeks  the  padre  told  him  that  his 
days  were  numbered, —  they  would  be 
obliged  to  turn  him  over  to  the  author- 
ities, and  a  military  trial  and  execution 
would  be  the  immediate  result. 

The  hollow-eyed  man  on  the  straw 
only  roused  himself  enough  to  ask  that 
the  last  offices  be  performed  in  the 
chapel,  and  his  final  confession  made 
there  also.  Then  he  would  be  ready 
for  whatever  they  might  do ;  and  as  those 
who  expect  to  die  he  told  the  padre  all 
his  brief  story  of  passion,  sin,  and  crime, 
his  strength  of  purpose  and  weakness  of 
will.  The  name  of  the  woman  who 
caused,  innocently  enough,  all  his 
trouble,  did  not  pass  his  lips.  But  the 
padre  knew  it  now,  and  all  the  rest. 

But  though  his  tongue  was  tied,  his  re- 
ligious zeal  was  deeply  stirred.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  Church  had  been 
more  sinned  against  than  the  civil  laws. 
He  called  the  brethren  together  and 
read  to  them  the  laws  of  the  order  con- 
cerning the  punishment  of  one  who 
broke  his  word  of  secrecy  and  chastity; 
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and  in  the  consultation  that  followed 
urged  the  evident  duty  of  administering 
it.  The  strong  will  and  authority  won 
assent  to  his  reasoning,  though  looks  of 
horror  were  exchanged  by  some  of  the 
brothers. 

After  a  sleepless  night  the  padre  told 
the  Comandante  that  Innociento  had 
confessed  to  him,  and  that  his  sin  to- 
ward the  Church  was  very  great,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  laws  of  the  order 
demanded  he  should  be  executed  by  his 
brethren  in  such  a  manner  that  the  order 
should  be  justified  before  God,  and  a 
wholesome  example  set  for  the  others, 
who  were  more  worldly  minded  than 
was  consistent  with  a  religious  life.  He 
was  willing  that  a  small  number  of  the 
garrison  should  be  present,  to  witness 
that  justice  had  been  done,  and  the  civil 
laws  satisfied.  But  they  must  be  pru- 
dent men  and  sworn  to  secrecy,  that  also 
being  a  law  of  the  order. 

After  some  objection  natural  to  the 
officer's  temperament,  he  finally  agreed, 
and  the  padre  went  back  to  his  duties 
with  a  heavy  heart,  though  no  waning 
of  purpose  troubled  his  soul  with  a  ques- 
tion of  the  right  or  wrong  of  what  he 
planned  to  do. 

The  solid  stone  foundations  of  the 
towers  and  facade  were  now  complete. 
In  the  one  at  the  right  the  spiral  stair 
creeps  to  the  bells  above  and  another 
inside  the  chapel  leads  to  the  choir  loft 
above  the  entrance.  In  the  other  there 
was  to  be  a  room  designed  for  a  private 
confessional ;  but  the  padre  ordered  the 
workmen  to  fill  this  space  with  mason- 
ry, leaving  only  a  square  of  some  four 
feet  in  the  side  next  the  cemetery. 
This  was  inclosed  on  all  sides  until  the 
outer  wall  was  three  feet  high,  the 
•other  sides  carried  on  to  more  than  as 
much  again.  In  the  top  of  the  outer 
wall  a  heavy  iron  staple  was  fitted,  and 
then,  though  the  materials  were  at 
hand  for  another  day's  work,  the  ma- 
sons were  put  at  some  other  employ- 
ment. 

One  still  night  soon  after,  the  sun  had 


gone  down  in  a  vast  sea  of  trembling 
color  that  spread  itself  to  the  zenith  and 
lingered  for  hours  after  the  sun  had 
gone,  and  filled  the  valley  and  the 
shadowy  hollows  of  the  scarred  old  hills 
with  its  mysterious  presence. 

There  had  been  no  breath  of  wind 
from  any  quarter  all  the  day;  the  sun 
had  shone  dim,  and  the  lazy  waves  had 
broken  on  the  broad  white  sands  softly, 
with  long  intervals,  as  if  listening  be- 
tween. There  was  a  sense  of  depres- 
sion and  heaviness  in  the  hazy  air,, 
which  increased  as  night  came  on  with- 
out the  usual  breeze  from  the  sea. 

The  six  men  who  filed  out  from  the 
presidio  led  by  the  Comandante  felt 
this  depression  more  than  any  others 
perhaps;  for  they  made  no  conversation 
by  the  way,  and  each  face  was  pale  as 
they  grimly  took  the  oath  of  silence 
administered  by  the  hollow-faced  old 
padre  at  the  steps,  then  turning,  filed 
to  the  right,  and  stood  guard  about  the 
unfinished  walls,  and  spoke  of  the  moon 
at  quarter  rising  in  a  dim  wide  circle 
stamped  on  the  ominous  dull  copper 
sky,  as  a  symbol  of  evil. 

Meantime  in  the  chapel  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  condemnation  was  going 
on.  Innociento's  gray  robe  had  been 
taken  from  him  and  ashes  sprinkled  on 
his  head.  Robed  in  a  long  black  gar- 
ment he  again  renounced  the  world 
and  the  life  he  had  lived  in  it,  and 
wrote  against  his  own  name  in  the  book 
of  records  — Dead.  Prayers  that  through 
his  penance  and  sufferings  the  saints 
would  intercede  for  him,  and  that  the 
punishment  due  another  who  through  his 
temptation  had  been  led  astray  might 
be  modified,  were  offered,  while  the 
prostrate  figure  in  the  thin  robe  looked 
unsubstantial  as  a  shadow  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  tapers. 

When  he  rose  at  last,  large  drops  of 
moisture  hung  upon  his  thin  white  face 
as  he  was  led  out  between  two  brothers. 
He  hesitated  just  an  instant  as  he  saw 
his  living  grave  yawn  before  him  in 
the  wall,  and  gave  one  quick  backward 
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look  at  the  little  sleeping  town,  and  the 
shining  sea  and  the  moon  above  it,  be- 
fore he  was  helped  to  step  over  the  lit- 
tle wall.  As  he  stood  there  and  faced 
outward,  his  hands  were  tied  to  the  iron 
staple,  and  the  fitting  of  the  stones  in 
their  places  began,  the  padre  reading 
the  prayers  for  the  dead  to  the  audi- 
ence of  silent  soldiers,  standing  at  at- 
tention with  bared  heads,  and  the 
quickly  working  monks  with  their  robes 
tucked  up  through  the  knotted  rope 
girdles. 

Every  slight  sound  made  by  their 
tools  against  the  stones  was  sharply 
metallic  in  the  heavy  hush  that  followed 
the  dreary  intoning.  How  it  smote 
the  nerves  of  the  white-faced  fellow- 
being  behind  the  growing  wall,  watch- 
ing with  eager  eyes  each  stone  drop 
into  its  place!  Now  he  could  only  see 
the  familiar  outlines  of  the  mountains 
above  it.  The  lips  moved  in  prayer, 
and  the  eyes  turned  in  agony  to  the 
faces  of  his  brethren  bent  to  their  toil 
above  him  in  the  wavering  light  of  a 
torch, —  so  near  they  were,  yet  the 
width  of  his  grave  apart.  They  avoided 
meeting  his  eyes, —  as  they  worked  with 
breathless  haste  in  the  curious,  stifling 
heat. 

What  quick  thoughts  chased  through 
his  throbbing  brain,  and  the  soul  longed 
to  spring  from  the  fettered  body  before 
the  narrowing  space  shut  out  the  light 
and  air  and  the  free  sky  above,  where 
he  could  dimly  see  the  stars.  Was 
God  so  far  as  he  seemed,  and  evil  so 
near  and  pitiless  to  snatch  his  soul  to 
purgatory  ? 

He  tried  to  pray  to  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows,  but  memories  and  images  of 
faces  he  knew  and  voices  he  had  heard 
were  whirling  faster  through  his  head, 
all  tangled  in  the  pleading,  wailing 
tones  of  his  violin, —  child  of  his  heart, 
no  other  hand  could  ever  touch  its  soul 
of  harmony  as  his  would  never  do 
again.  The  rope  hurt  them.  Why 
did  they  tie  it  so  fast?  Was  he  not 
safe    enough  ?      How    long    would  the 


waiting  be?  days  of  mad  hunger  and 
thirst,  or  hours  of  slow  suffocation  ? 

He  tried  again  to  recall  the  sorrow- 
stricken  face  of  Mary  as  it  looked  in  the 
painting  in  the  old  chapel  in  Madrid, 
and  the  circling  faces  faded  into  one. 
Hers?  Yes.  No,  Elisa's.  Soft  and 
compassionate  were  the  tender  eyes  as 
they  had  been  that  long  ago  night 
when  he  told  her  of  his  loneliness. 
Every  curve  of  her  grace  came  back  to 
him,  her  sweet  words,  her  caresses,  the 
touch  of  her  lips, —  O  God  how  he  had 
loved  her!  would  love  her  —  down  into 
the  hell  where  he  might  go  for  her 
sake,  or  above  in  the  heaven  where  he 
hoped  to  be  when  purified  of  earth 
stains  at  last. 

There  must  be  freedom  and  love's 
fulfilment  without  sin  somewhere, — 
somewhere, —  above  these  narrowing 
stones,  above  the  fogs  of  our  own  mak- 
ing, in  which  we  blundering  fall.  Above 
the  night,  above  man's  narrow  creeds, 
and  beyond  his  bonds  of  brutal  instincts. 

The  wall  was  now  above  his  head.  A 
deep  hollow  murmur  seemed  to  come 
from  beneath  him,  increasing  in  tone. 
He  heard  the  trowels  fall  on  the  stones 
with  a  clang.  No  faces  were  above  him 
now.  A  sharp  jarring  sent  him  back 
against  the  rocky  sides  of  his  prison. 
Again  the  thundering  sounds  rolled 
down  from  the  bosoms  of  the  hills  and 
up  from  the  quivering  earth.  The  tiles 
from  the  roofs  began  to  fall  and  the  trees 
waved  to  and  fro  in  the  breathless  air. 
A  fine,  choking  dust  filled  the  nostrils, 
—  again  came  the  shock,  and  the  dizzy 
earth  reeled  to  the  sound  of  cracking 
stone  and  crushing  trees,  as  a  great 
bowlder  weighing  many  hundred  tons 
came  thundering  down  from  the  moun- 
tain top,  making  a  long  white  scar  on  the 
sandstone  it  left  bare  behind  it  that  can 
be  seen  to  this  day ;  and  the  great  stone 
still  rests  alone  in  the  deep  soil  of  the 
little  vale  where  it  stopped  its  fearful 
race. 

With  cries  of  "  El  temblor!  El  tem- 
blor!" the  soldiers  and  monks  together 
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with  the  Indians  hastened  to  an  open 
space,  away  from  danger  of  falling  tiles 
and  mansonry.  The  people  were  half 
clad  and  wild  with  terror,  filling  the 
darkness  with  cries  for  mercy  and  search 
for  lost  ones,  as  they  clung  together 
helplessly. 

After  a  little  time,  when  no  more 
danger  seemed  imminent,  the  soldiers 
marched  back  to  position  and  kept  the 
others  away  from  the  tower  and  chapel, 
to  which  very  little  damage  had  been 
done,  though  some  of  the  Indian  homes 
were  badly  shaken.  The  brothers  moved 
about  among  their  flock  and  quieted 
them  until  they  could  be  induced  to  seek 
their  homes  or  accept  the  shelter  of  the 
mission  dormitories. 

When  the  interrupted  work  was  again 
begun  and  the  torchlight  lit  the  narrow 
opening,  it  fell  on  a  dead  face  uplifted 
against  the  stone,  with  a  stream  of  blood 
trickling  across  it  from  under  the  hair. 
The  eyes  were  wide  and  reflected  the 
light  glassily.  At  last  the  prisoned  soul 
was  free, —  so  unfortunate  in  its  birth, 
so  misplaced  yet  purified  by  its  educa- 
tion and  enviroment,  so  chained  by  in- 
herited passions  to  the  earth,  and  so 
drawn  toward  heaven  by  its  high  ideals, 
it  deep  religious  feeling,  and  its  power 
nobly  to  love. 

"  Innociento  is  dead !"  said  one,  look- 
ing at  the  padre  questioningly.  And 
he  saw  that  it  was  true.  A  heavy  stone 
had  fallen  upon  his  head,  and  instantly 
driven  life  out  to  seek  a  higher  tribunal 
of  justice  than  his.  He  silently  indi- 
cated that  the  work  should  proceed,  and 
it  was  soon  completed  by  unsteady 
hands,  whose  awestruck  owners  felt  that 
the  hand  of  heaven  had  interfered  in 
a  startling  way  with  the  padre's  plan, — 
perhaps  to  justify  it, — perhaps  not; — 
it  was  not  for  them  to  judge.  So  Inno- 
ciento's  face  was  hidden  forever  from  the 
sight  of  man  and  his  name  known  no 
more  among  them. 

In  one  woman's  heart  his  memory 
lived  while  her  youth  and  age  went  past, 
though  with  a  husband  at  her  side,  and 
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strong  sons  and  daughters  sitting  about 
their  hearth.  Sometimes  on  summer 
evenings  when  the  eldest  sat  apart  and 
drew  the  bow  across  the  singing  strings 
of  his  violin,  her  broad  bosom  would 
rise  in  a  long  sigh  and  the  brilliant  eyes 
for  a  moment  be  dim. 

The  Indians  whispered  among  them- 
selves about  the  mysterious  growth  of 
the  masonry  in  the  tower  wall  that  fear- 
ful night,  and  shrank  from  working  there. 
So  with  heavier  expenses  for  repairs, 
and  other  reasons,  the  left  tower  was 
not  finished  as  soon  as  the  other;  in 
fact  it  was  many  years  the  bronze  bells 
hung  in  the  finished  tower  and  called 
to  the  echoes  along  the  valley,  before 
the  other  was  completed,  and  for  show's 
sake  a  wooden  bell  was  hung  there,  as 
voiceless  as  the  story  buried  far  be- 
neath it. 

The  swallows  build  their  nests  under 
the  arches  of  its  roof;  an  acorn  sprout- 
ed in  one  of  them  and  grew  to  be  quite 
a  sturdy  tree.  The  doves  whirl  and 
coo  about  it  in  the  soft  summer  air,  and 
generations  of  tourists  have  written  their 
names  on  the  stucco  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  resting  place  of  the  forgotten  friar  — 
certificates  of  existences  in  a  civilization 
yet  unimagined  when  his  feet  trod  the 
paths  they  make  familiar. 

Where  his  heart  beat  and  bled,  they 
walk  in  couples  along  the  deep-worn 
pavement  in  the  long  corridor,  and  carry 
on  their  fragmentary  love  affairs  as  they 
sit  on  the  wooden  benches  and  look  at 
the  same  shining  sea  and  far  blue  islands 
framed  in  the  receding  perspective  of 
its  many  Moorish  arches.  A  smooth 
stretch  of  asphalt  pavement  covers  the 
place  where  he  struck  the  fatal  blows 
that  sealed  his  own  doom  in  another's 
blood,  and  upon  it  pass  to  and  fro  an- 
other people,  with  other  religions  and 
aims,  other  customs  and  language,  from 
whose  minds  electricity,  railroads,  and 
real  estate  booming,  are  fast  sweeping 
away  all  memory  of  the  men  that  first 
redeemed  this  fair  land  from  paganism 
in  the  fast  receding  years. 
rnp  Ouien. 
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[It  was  my  happy  fortune  to  make 
my  first  visit  to  California  in  1891  with 
the  American  Library  Association, 
where  banquet  followed  banquet  as  we 
passed  from  city  to  city.  Speeches  were 
everywhere  demanded,  and  nearly  ev- 
ery man  in  our  party  was  at  some  time 
or  other  called  out.  The  lot  fell  to  me 
at  Pasadena  with  special  allusions  to 
my  profession,  but  being  unused  to 
such  an  ordeal,  I  declined  to  speak. 
Here,  however,  is  what  I  should  have 
liked  to  say  to  our  kind  California 
friends.— 5.  H.  S.] 

Wherever  one  goes  in  California  one 
is  impressed  with  two  things:  the  un- 
failing, unfaltering  hospitality,  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  unwavering  faith  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  place  in  its  be- 
ing the  garden  of  the  world;  an  intense 
conviction  of  the  possibilities  of  the  soil 
pervades  each  spot.  And  certainly 
ample  and  visible  evidence  is  brought 
in  support  of  the  strongest  statements. 
Nevertheless  I  make  bold  to  ask:  Are 
these  all  your  vaunted  claims  ?  Are 
you  going  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
material  things?  Has  a  bountiful  Na- 
ture nothing  further  in  store  for  you 
than  so  many  bushels  to  the  acre  ? 
What  of  the  men  and  women  you  are 
raising  ?  These  are  the  richest  prod- 
ucts of  a  country ;  and  however  you 
may  multiply  your  farms  and  your 
mines,  whatever  wealth  you  may  pour 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  world,  your 
land  is  impoverished  if  you  cannot 
point  to  your  citizens  as  your  best  her- 
itage, or  at  least  to  the  promise  of  such 
a  heritage  in  the  future.  Now  the  ex- 
cellences of  your  educational  system, 
tis  wide  extension  in  new  fields,  the 
number  and  worthy  administration  of 
your  free  libraries,  are  subtle  but   clear 


indications  that  you  have  not  forgotten 
those  higher  aspects  of  life  even  in  the 
midst  of  that  overflow  of  material  re- 
sources which  tends  to  obscure  their 
necessity.  As,  however,  I  address  you 
rather  as  a  man  of  science  than  as  a 
librarian,  I  will  venture  to  point  out  to 
you  some  indications,  drawn  from  the 
study  of  Nature,  why  you  may  fairly 
expect  at  some  future  time  to  find  the 
Pacific  Slope  the  home  of  the  highest 
type  of  civilization;  to  see  your  men 
and  women  the  leaders  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  make  my  point  clear,  you 
must  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  while 
I  seem  altogether  to  depart  from  my 
topic  to  stray  into  the  domain  of  nat- 
ural history;  my  argument  is  one  of 
analogy,  and  both  for  conciseness'  sake 
and  because  the  contrast  is  so  vivid, I  pro- 
pose to  restrict  myself  to  one  extremely 
limited  field  and  to  endeavor  to  show 
from  the  study  of  fragile  butterflies  how 
one  may  predict  a  grand  future  for 
California. 

On  comparing  the  butterflies  of  east- 
ern North  America  and  Europe,  we  find 
only  a  dozen  or  two  species  which  oc- 
cur 'in  both  countries  or  else  are  rep- 
resented on  either  continent  by  inti- 
mately allied  forms;  and  if  we  study 
on  the  two  continents  the  annual  his- 
tories of  such  identical  or  representa- 
tive species,  we  shall  find  a  very  strik- 
ing and  significant  fact.  Every  one 
knows  that  butterflies  generate  by  lay- 
ing eggs  which  give  birth  to  caterpillars, 
and  that  these,  when  they  have  done 
feeding  and  growing,  change  to  chrysa- 
lids  from  which  new  butterflies  emerge. 
Now,  butterflies  of  different  kinds  may 
pass  through  one  such  series  of  changes 
in  the  course  of  a  single  season,  or 
they  may  pass  through  two  or  more. 
Each  series,  in  any  given  place,  has  its 
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own  law  in  this  matter;  it  is  either  sin- 
gle-brooded or  double-brooded  or  many- 
brooded.  Now  if  we  compare  the 
seasonal  history  of  a  given  species  in 
Europe  with  that  of  the  same  or  a  most 
intimately  allied  species  in  America, 
we  shall  find  that,  while  the  number  of 
annual  broods  is  sometimes  the  same 
in  each  country,  it  is  usually  greater  in 
eastern  America  than  in  Europe,  and 
there  is  no  single  instance  where  the 
European  butterfly  has  more  broods 
than  the  American. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  there 
may  be  some  source  of  error  in  this 
statement,  it  may  be  added  that  special 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  compari- 
sons -  between  restricted  regions  admit- 
tedly very  similar ;  as  between  the  low- 
lands of  Switzerland  and  southern  New 
England;  or,  between  Italy  and  Vir- 
ginia. For  instance,  the  thistle  butter- 
fly, Vanessa  cardui,  is  single-brooded 
in  Switzerland,  double-brooded  through- 
out New  England.  The  notable  but- 
terfly of  Europe,  Aglais  urticae,  found 
from  North  Cape  to  the  Mediterranean, 
is  double-brooded,  though  some  observ- 
ers have  occasionally  mentioned  a  third 
brood;  while  our  species,  intimately  al- 
lied, Aglais  tnilberti,  rarely  found  south 
of  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  United 
States,  is  triple-brooded  in  all  parts  of 
Canada.  The  south  European  swallow- 
tail, Ipliiclides  podalirius,  is  double- 
brooded  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, while  our  very  similar  IpJii- 
clides  ajax,  according  to  Edwards's  care- 
ful observations  in  West  Virginia,  pass- 
es through  four  or  five  generations  in 
the  course  of  a  season.  Many  similar 
cases  might  be  cited,1  but  we  may  safe- 
ly challenge  the  production  of  examples 
to  the  contrary  effect;  there  is  no  sin- 
gle instance  where  the  European  but- 
terfly has  more  broods  than  the  butter- 
fly of  eastern  America. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  point  of  view. 
To  one  taking  a  separate  survey  of  the 
butterflies  of  these   three   regions,  the 

1  For  more  of  them  see  my  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  p.  925. 


Pacific  Slope,  eastern  America,  and  Eu- 
rope, no  general  fact  is  more  striking 
than  the  far  closer  relationship  existing 
between  the  butterflies  of  California  and 
Europe  than  between  those  of  either  of 
the  other  pairs.  This  fact  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  butterflies  alone,  but 
is  equally  patent  in  all  or  nearly  all 
other  groups  of  animals,  as  naturalists 
are  well  agreed.  But  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity  and  directness,  I  invite  your 
attention  to  the  butterflies  alone:  a  few 
will  suffice.  Take  our  little  blue  but- 
terflies of  the  tribe  Lycaenidi  (the 
old  genus  Lycaena) ;  in  eastern  North 
America  we  have  hardly  more  than  a 
dozen  species;  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
there  are  over  thirty;  in  Europe  there 
are  nearly  fifty.  Or  take  the  Skippers 
with  tessellated  wings;  we  have  just 
two  species  in  eastern  North  America; 
on  the  Pacific  Slope  alone  half  a  dozen 
or  more;  in  Europe  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. Or  the  species  of  the  different 
genera  of  Coppers,  of  which  eastern 
America  has  four  or  five,  the  Pacific 
Slope  nine  or  ten,  and  Europe  ten. 
Those  figures  would  be  much  more 
significant  if  put  into  percentages.  In 
comparison  with  genera  the  case  would 
perhaps  be  more  striking.  We  have  a 
number  cf  instances  in  which  a  genus 
found  in  California  also  occurs  in  Eu- 
rope but  is  absent  from  Eastern  Amer- 
ica, in  which  "region  it  is  replaced  by 
another  closely  allied  genus  not  found 
in  either  of  the  others.  The  genera 
Basilarchia  and  Limenitis  are  cases  in 
point;  Basilarchia  is  an  American  ge- 
nus, with  several  species,  absent  from 
the  region  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
where  it  is  replaced  by  Limenitis  with 
two  species,  the  latter  genus  having 
other  species  in  Europe.  But  there  is 
no  need  of  multiplying  examples  when 
the  fact  is  everywhere  conceded  by  nat- 
uralists that  the  butterflies  and  other 
animals  of  the  Pacific  Coast  show  re- 
markable resemblances  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope and  equivalent  differences  from 
those  of  eastern  America. 

From  this  we  should  be  led  to  pre- 
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sume  that  a  similar  resemblance  and  a 
similar  lack  of  resemblance  would  ap- 
pear when  the  seasonal  histories  of  the 
butterflies  of  these  three  regions  were 
compared  ;  viz.  :  that  when  identical 
or  nearly  identical  species  were  com- 
pared, the  number  of  broods  per  season  in 
California  would  correspond  rather  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  Europe  than 
with  that  in  eastern  America.  So  far  as  I 
lcnow,  this  is  exactly  the  case;  certainly 
no  records  show  the  opposite;  but  ob- 
servations upon  the  course  of  events  in 
the  life  histories  of  California  butterflies 
are  exceedingly  meager  and  present  a 
nearly  virgin  field  to  the  naturalist. 
The  only  instances  that  can  be  given  are 
in  the  lycaenid  genus  Everes  where  the 
European  species  Everes  amyntas  and 
the  Californian  Everes  amy  u  tula  are 
double-brooded,  while  the  species  of 
eastern  America,  Everes  comyntas,  is 
triple-brooded  ;  and  in  Cyaniris,  an- 
other of  the  blue  butterflies,  where  in 
all  three  regions  the  particular  species 
which  occurs,  different  in  each,  is  sin- 
gle-brooded in  the  North  and  double- 
brooded  in  the  South;  but  with  this  dif- 
erence,  that  in  eastern  America,  but 
neither  in  Europe  nor  in  California,  there 
occurs  a  remarkable  dimorphism  (con- 
fined to  the  first  brood  where  there  are 
two)  which  separate  the  earlier  from  the 
later  individuals  of  the  brood, —  the 
semblance  of  an  additional  brood,  which 
may  indeed  be  the  actual  starting  point 
for  such  an  additional  brood. 

Now,  what  is  this  strange  phenome- 
non in  eastern  America,  by  which  a  gen- 
eration or  two  is  added  to  the  normal 
life  of  many  butterflies,  but  just  another 
instance  of  that  intensity  which  seems 
to  characterize  all  life  in  America?  The 
expenditure  of  nervous  and  vital  energy, 
against  which  physicians  vainly  inveigh, 
which  superannuates  our  merchants, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  other  profes- 
sional men,  is  not  induced  by  the  sim- 
ple passion  for  gain,  place,  power,  or 
knowledge,  but  by  an  uncontrollable 
restlessness,  a  constant   dissatisfaction 


with  present  attainments,  which  marks 
us  as  a  hurrying,  energetic,  enterprising 
people.  My  own  experience  has  been 
that  studies  of  precisely  the  same  nature 
and  undertaken  under  similar  external 
conditions  are  accompanied  by  a  very 
different  mental  state  on  the  two  conti- 
nents. In  Europe  we  are  content  to 
plod  industriously  on,  unconscious  of 
the  need  of  relaxation;  in  America  we 
bend  with  nervous  intensity  to  our  work, 
and  carry  the  same  excitement  into  the 
relaxation  which  such  a  life  inevitably 
demands.  After  a  long  absence  in 
Europe,  an  observer  may  even  be  di- 
rectly conscious  of  this  quickened  life. 
I  have  been.  According  to  the  Swiss 
naturalist  Desor,  who  spent  some  years 
in  America,  the  recognition  by  Ameri- 
cans of  this  nervous  activity  has  com- 
pelled a  measure  of  self-restraint,  with- 
out which  the  development  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions  were  impossible! 

Yet  a  little  consideration  will  show 
not  only  that  this  nervous  activity,  this 
intensity  of  life,  must  interfere  with  the 
highest  human  development,  for  which 
a  certain  measure  of  repose  is  essential, 
but  also  that  by  cutting  off  many  of  the 
choicest  examples  of  our  civilization 
before  their  time,  there  is  actually  a  loss 
of  inheritance  of  just  those  high  quali- 
ties which  are  most  needed;  the  clever- 
est perish  before  they  have  left  half  the 
progeny  they  were  otherwise  destined 
to  enjoy;  the  dull  are  robbed  of  none. 
Advance  is  therefore  slow  and  uncertain. 
To  attain  the  highest  development  pos- 
sible, there  is  need  of  engrafting  on  the 
American  stock  that  repose  of  life  and 
of  manner  which  characterizes  as  a 
whole  the  European.  This,  the  analogy 
of  the  examples  we  have  given  indicates, 
is  to  be  gained  here  on  the  Pacific  Slope. 
It  is  true  that  little  sign  of  such  a  new 
race  yet  appears ;  perhaps,  however, 
more  than  is  apparent  to  an  outsider; 
but  the  conditions  of  life  here  are  yet  so 
artificial,  the  after  effects  of  the  early 
greed  for  gold  still  remaining,  that  it  is 
scarcely  time  as  yet  to  look  for  any  sig- 
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nificant  signs  of  what  seems  likely  to 
come.  This  artificial  condition  obscures 
any  difference  that  may  exist  or  tend  to 
exist  between  men  and  life  on  the  two 
shores  of  the  continent.  Yet  should  an 
extended  investigation  into  the  life  his- 
tories of  California  butterflies  bring  for- 
ward further  and  considerable  proof  that 
they,  like  the  fauna  as  a  whole,  in  a 
marked  degree  resemble  their  European 
relatives  rather    than   those  of  eastern 


America,  then  there  would  seem  to  be 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  physi- 
cal conditions  under  which  these  differ- 
ences are  brought  about  and  from  which 
they  cannot  escape  will  eventually  com- 
pel in  the  American  type  of  man  now 
growing  up  on  the  Pacific  Slope  that 
measure  of  repose  characteristic  of  the 
European,  and  will  make  the  Califor- 
nian  of  the  future  the  highest  product 
of  modern  civilization. 

Samuel  H.  Scudder. 


IN  THE  CANON. 


A  SONG  of  thee,  O  heart  of  me! 
A  song  of  the  golden  west. 

0  to  ride  with  the  sun  thro'  the  fields  of  air, 
And  deep  in  thy  hills  to  rest! 

1  know  a  canon  deep  and  still, 

Where  the  swift  sweet  water  flows; 
It  whispers  a  secret,  it  croons  a  song, 
Such  as  the  world's  heart  knows. 


Ohe,  querido!  how  long  wilt  thou  remember  me  ? 

Till  the  bird's  song  is  over,  till  the  night  grows  chill. 
A  little  while,  beloved,  and  I  shall  be  forgotten, 

A  nd  the  heart  that  worships  thee  be  still. 

The  moonlight  falls  on  the  scarred  cliff  walls, 

A  faint  little  breeze  comes  sighing; 
The  stream  that  sings  of  its  mountain  springs 

To  its  wooing  is  replying. 
A  girl's  light  touch  on  a  sweet  guitar, 

The  sound  of  a  kiss  and  laughter, 
Two  vows  of  love  to  the  stars  above, 

A  dream  of  two  hearts, —  and  after? 

Ohe,  querido!  how  long  wilt  thou  remeptber  me  ? 

Till  the  bird's  song  is  over,  till  the  night  grows  chill! 
A  little  while ,  beloved,  and  I  shall  be  forgotten, 

A  nd  the.  heart  that  worships  thee  be  still. 

Florence  Ii.  Pratt. 
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ON   BLACK   BUTTE. 


Under  a  large  oak  tree  in  a  moun- 
tain clearing  stood  a  rough  cabin  of 
split  clapboards.  All  around  it  there 
was  a  wild  panorama  of"  forest  and 
ridges.  Not  far  from  the  cabin  rose  a 
high,  isolated  hill  known  to  the  moun- 
taineers as  the  Black  Butte.  It  was 
covered  with  dense  chaparral,  out  of 
which  cropped  many  ledges  of  sand- 
stone like  islands. 

In  this  rude  dwelling  lived  Mrs. 
Dargan  and  her  two  children,  Mollie, 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  Nettie,  a  very 
pretty  child  of  five,  with  big  blue  eyes, 
and  long  white  curls.  She  was  the  idol 
of  her  mother  and  sister. 

There  was  a  son,  also,  a  fine  lad  of 
sixteen,  but  he  was  away  working  man- 
fully in  the  sawmill  down  in  the  canon, 
whose  dull  drone  could  be  heard  when 
the  wind  was  right,  and  whose  shrill 
whistle  marked  the  time  for  the  little 
family  on  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Dargan,  who  was  a  turbulent, 
dissipated  man,  had  abandoned  his 
family,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
him  for  three  or  four  years.  It  was 
better  for  them,  the  mountain  people 
said. 

Mrs.  Dargan  held  the  quarter-section 
of  government  land  that  her  husband 
had  pre-empted,  and  she  and  her  two 
elder  children  were  working  hard  to 
accumilate  money  enough  to  "prove 
up,"  that  is,  to  pay  the  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter  per  acre  required  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  secure  their  patent,  or 
title.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  Mrs. 
Dargan  often  left  Molly  and  little  Net- 
tie at  home  while  she  went  down  to  the 
mill  village  to  do  washing  for  people 
there. 

The  summer  had  opened  very  hot. 
The  sandstone  ridges  seemed  to  quiver 
under  the  blazing  sun.     The  grass  dried 


up;  the  open  hills  turned  brown.  At 
sultry  noon  the  cicadae  filled  the  air 
with  shrill,  vibratory  notes,  which 
seemed  to  increase  the  heat.  From 
behind  McLaughlin's  Ridge,  which 
loomed  like  a  wall  against  the  sky, 
rolled  dense  volumes  of  smoke  from 
forest  fires.  This  settled  into  the  canon, 
making  everything  hazy  and  indistinct. 

One  morning  Mollie  and  Nettie  went 
out  and  picked  a  pailful  of  wild  black- 
berries, returning  to  the  cool  shelter  of 
the  cabin  when  the  sun  became  hot. 
A  portion  of  the  fruit  they  ate  for  their 
lunch,  with  a  spare  allowance  of  sugar 
and  plenty  of  cream  furnished  by  faith- 
ful Peggy,  the  cow,  who  found  her  liv- 
ing on  the  neighboring  hills. 

Mrs.  Dargan  intended  going  to  the 
mill  the  next  day,  and,  which  was  un- 
usual, remaining  over  night,  as  she  had 
two  days'  work  promised  her.  So  she 
made  a  pie  with  the  remaining  berries, 
and  set  it  away  in  a  little  cool  safe, 
which  was  fastened  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  big  oak  tree,  in  order  that  the 
children  might  have  an  uncommon  dain- 
ty to  console  them  during  her  absence, 

Early  the  next  morning  she  set  out 
for  the  mill,  three  miles  distant.  Molly 
busied  herself  about  the  house,  and 
talked  to  Nettie  with  an  important  and 
motherly  air.  She  felt  no  fear  at  being 
left  in  charge  in  the  daytime,  but  her 
heart  sank  a  little  as  she  thought  of  the 
coming  night. 

About  noon  she  was  sitting  on  the 
little  porch  crocheting,  while  Nettie 
played  with  her  doll,  when  she  was 
startled  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  horses. 
Four  men  came  riding  up  the  trail. 
They  carried  rifles  across  their  saddles. 
Molly  sprang  up  and  was  about  to  re- 
treat into  the  cabin  with  Nettie,  when 
the  leader  called  out: — 
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"Don't  he  afraid,  sis.  We  won't 
hurt  you." 

In  another  moment  they  drew  up  be- 
fore the  door. 

"  Where  's  your  mother  ?  "  asked  the 
leader. 

"She's  gone  down  to  the  mill,  sir," 
replied  Molly. 

"Are  n't  you  afraid  to  stay  here 
alone?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  H'm.  Which  way  did  the  man  go 
who  passed  here  this  morning?  " 

"  I  did  n't  see  any  one  pass  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  Have  you  seen  a  strange  man 
around  lately,- — a  lame  man  with  a 
long  black  beard  !  " 

"  No,  sir." 

The  men  consulted  together  in  low 
tones.  Then  the  leader  turned  to  Molly 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  said : — 

"Well,  sis,  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
that  fellow.  He's  a  bad  man  and  the 
officers  in  Texas  want  him.  He  was 
shot  in  the  leg  when  he  escaped,  and 
you  '11  know  him  by  his  limp.  Catch 
him  for  us,  and  we  '11  pay  you  a  hand- 
some reward.     Goodby." 

The  men  laughed  and  rode  away, 
leaving  Molly  greatly  alarmed  at  their 
startling  words.  The  thought  of  a  des- 
perate criminal  at  large  in  her  vicinity- 
was  terrifying.  She  hurried  into  the 
house  with  Nettie  and  bolted  the  door. 

Toward  evening  she  ventured  out, 
fearfully,  when  a  gentle  lowing  told  her 
that  Peggy  had  come  up  to  be  milked 
and  to  receive  her  usual  handful  of  bran. 
With  frightened  eyes  she  glanced  at  the 
darkening  woods  and  hills,  but  saw 
nothing  to  justify  her  alarm;  yet  she 
breathed  more  freely  when  she  was  again 
safely  behind  her  bolted  door.  In  her 
apprehension  she  even  forgot  the  black- 
berry pie. 

She  built  a  fire  in  the  fireplace,  for 
the  California  nights  are  cool  even  in 
midsummer,  and  spent  the  evening  sing- 
ing to  Nettie  and  telling  her  stories. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  cabin  except 


that  of  the  fire,  for  kerosene  was  ex- 
pensive. 

In  the  middle  of  a  story  Molly  was 
startled  by  a  strange  flash  of  light, 
which  swiftly  traversed  the  opposite  wall 
and  vanished.  For  a  moment  her  heart 
seemed  to  leap  into  her  throat,  and  she 
was  overcome  by  fear.  Then  she 
realized  that  the  light  came  from  the 
outside  and  had  flashed  through  the 
window.  Swiftly,  without  noise,  she 
placed  Nettie  in  a  corner,  warning  her 
to  keep  still  because  some  one  was  com- 
ing; then  scattered  the  brands  in  the 
fireplace,  and  threw  ashes  on  them. 

She  crept  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  A  strange  beam  of  light  cut 
athwart  the  darkness  and  flashed  weird- 
ly over  trees  and  bushes,  then  wheeled 
and  darted  through  the  window  again 
with  a  blinding  glare.  Molly  dropped 
to  the  floor  and  listened. 

She  heard  slow,  cautious  footsteps 
approaching.  They  were  irregular,  like 
the  steps  of  a  man  who  limps.  They 
came  nearer  and  reached  the  porch.  A 
gleam  of  light  poured  through  the  crack 
under  the  door,  and  as  suddenly  van- 
ished. The  strange  visitor  evidently 
carried  a  dark  lantern.  Then  there  was 
a  heavy  knock.  Molly  did  not  answer, 
and  presently  the  latch  rattled  and  the 
door  creaked  under  a  heavy  pressure. 

"Who's  there?"  called  Molly  in  a 
tone  of  fright. 

"  Is  your  mother  at  home  ?"  growled 
a  hoarse  voice. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  gasped  Molly, 
still  more  frightened.  Nettie  began  to 
cry,  and  Molly  hastened  to  her  corner 
and  tried  to  soothe  her. 

"Who's  that  crying?"  asked  the 
gruff  voice. 

"  It  's  my  little  sister.  You  've  scared 
her  half  to  death.  Please  go  away," 
replied  Molly  with  a  bravery  that  sur- 
prised herself. 

"  Open  the  door  and  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  won't 
hurt  you,"  said  the  man  a  little  less 
fiercely. 
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"  I  can't  open  the  door,"  faltered  Mol- 
ly. Then  a  happy  thought  came  to  her. 
"  There  's  a  pie  in  the  safe  by  the  oak 
tree,"  she  cried.  "  You  can  take  that. 
It's  the  best  we've  got." 

The  man  hesitated  a  little  and  mut- 
tered to  himself  and  then  she  heard  him 
limp  away  toward  the  safe.  For  a  few 
minutes  there  were  indistinct  sounds, 
and  an  occasional  ghostly  flash  of  light. 
Then  everything  was  still. 

Molly  sat  all  night  holding  the  sleep- 
ing Nettie  and  watching  in  darkness 
and  profound  silence;  and  she  mur- 
mured a  heartfelt  thanksgiving  when 
the  first  light  of  dawn  brightened  the 
window. 

She  waited  till  the  sun  was  high  be- 
fore venturing  out.  She  judged  that 
the  man  would  be  hidden  in  some  secure 
place  during  the  day.  But  she  had  not 
recovered  from  her  fright.  She  resolved 
to  drive  up  Peggy  and  milk  her,  and 
then  take  Nettie  and  go  down  to  the 
mill.  She  noticed  that  the  safe  was 
open  and  the  pie  was  gone. 

Nettie  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
fright  of  the  previous  evening,  and  was 
in  high  spirits.  Molly  gave  her  Rosy, 
the  doll,  to  play  with,  and  bade  her  sit 
on  the  porch  while  she  went  after  the 
cow. 

With  flying  feet  Molly  traversed  the 
trail  across  the  brushy  ravine  and  has- 
tened breathlessly  up  the  grassy  ridge. 
She  soon  found  Peggy  and  drove  her 
home  at  a  speed  that  astonished  the 
worthy  cow.  She  then  hurried  to  the  . 
cabin  for  the  milk  pail,  and  there  a  ter- 
rible discovery  burst  upon  her.  The 
doll  lay  on  the  porch,  and  Nettie  was 
gone! 

She  rushed  frantically  hither  and 
thither,  shouting  Nettie's  name,  but 
the  child  had  vanished  as  if  the  earth 
had  swallowed  her.  For  some  time  she 
continued  the  search,  crying  bitterly 
and  wildly  calling,  but  without  avail. 

Then  an  idea  occurred  to  her.  Per- 
haps Nettie,  eager  to  see  her  mother, 
had  started  alone  down  the  trail  to  the 


mill.  Inspired  with  new  hope  she  start- 
ed in  pursuit;  but  as  turn  after  turn  in 
the  trail  were  passed  and  no  bright 
head  with  white  curls  appeared,  hope 
drooped  in  her  heart  and  a  horrible  fear 
took  its  place.  It  now  seemed  certain 
to  her  that  Nettie  had  been  stolen  away 
by  their  dreadful  visitor  of  the  previous 
night.  So  she  flew  on  in  search  of 
help. 

Soon  after  Molly  left  the  cabin,  the 
four  horsemen  with  rifles  came  slowly 
around  the  base  of  the  Black  Butte. 
They  were  evidently  following  a  trail. 

"  He  was  here  last  night  or  this  morn- 
ing, sure,"  said  the  sheriff.  "I  think 
he  's  hid  on  the  Black  Butte  some- 
where." 

"  If  he's  hid  on  Black  Butte,  we  won't 
get  him  in  a  hurry,"  grumbled  one  of 
the  men.  "  It  's  the  thickest  place  in 
the  county." 

They  followed  the  trail  to  the  cabin  r 
which  they  found  deserted.  The  men 
looked  uneasy,  and  examined  the  entire 
place  eagerly  and  keenly. 

"I  hope  he  has  n't  hurt  the  kids," 
muttered  the  grumbler.  "We  most 
orter  taken  'em  down  to  the  mill  yes- 
terday." 

They  soon  took  up  the  trail  again, 
which  led  along  the  base  of  the  Butte 
and  finally  disappeared  in  the  dense 
thickets  that  covered  the  hill. 

"  He  's  hid  on  Black  Butte,  boys," 
declared  the  sheriff,  "and  we  've  got 
him." 

"  Ain't  you  a  little  too  fast  ?  "  expos- 
tulated the  grumbler.  "  He  's  got  us 
just  as  much  as  we  've  got  him.  He 
won't  come  out,  and  it 's  no  good  to 
crawl  into  that  brush  after  him." 

"  We  '11  make  him  come  out,"  re- 
marked the  sheriff  coolly,  as  he  dis- 
mounted and  stirred  with  his  foot  the 
thick  carpet  of  dead  leaves  that  covered 
the  ground.  "You  and  Tom  ride 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  Butte 
and  take  positions  where  you  can  halt 
him  when  he  leaves  cover.  Then  Jack 
and  I  will  set  fire  along  the  edge  of  the 
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brush  half  way  around.  The  wind  is 
right,  and  it  '11  take  the  fire  over  the 
hill  in  half  an  hour,  and  it  won't  do 
much  damage  in  the  chaparral  ridges 
beyond." 

The  two  men  rode  away,  and  after 
some  time  had  elapsed  a  rifle  shot  an- 
nounced that  they  had  reached  their 
stations.  The  sheriff  and  his  compan- 
ion then  lit  torches  and  began  setting 
fire  along  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

The  flames  caught  the  dry  leaves 
like  tinder,  and  spread  swiftly  and 
fiercely;  then  they  leaped  into  the 
brush  and  flared  up  with  a  sharp  and 
startling  sound.  Then  the  wind  sprang 
up,  and  fiery  red  serpents  darted  roar- 
ing up  the  hill,  their  breath  turning  ev- 
erything to  flame.  The  bushes  were 
transfigured  for  an  instant,  then  they 
shriveled  up  and  vanished  in  the  hot 
whirlwind. 

The  two  men  stood  together  and 
gazed  upon  the  monster  they  had  un- 
chained. Suddenly  the  sheriff  started, 
and  cried  out, — 

"  Did  you  hear  anything,  Jack?  " 
"  No;  what  was  it  ?  " 
"I  thought  I  heard  a  child  crying  up 
there  on  the  hill,"  gasped  the  sheriff,  as 
pale  as  death. 

"  O,  no;  'twas  only  the  hissing  of 
the  green  brush  in  the  fire,  I  guess," 
replied  Jack,  a  little  startled. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Butte  was 
now  a  roaring  mass  of  flames,  darting, 
soaring,  and  licking  up  everything  with 
terrific  energy.  A  lone  redwood  tree  . 
stood  on  the  hill.  The  fire  seized  it, 
and  went  leaping  zig-zag  to  the  top, 
like  a  red  and  yellow  acrobat,  howling 
in  triumph  and  flinging  out  banners  of 
flame  from  the  topmost  boughs. 

The  sheriff  was  still  nervous  and  only 
half  reassured. 

"  I  would  n't  have  started  it  if  I  'd 
known  't  would  burn  so  fierce,"  he  mut- 
tered. 

Suddenly  Jack  uttered  a  yell  and 
pointed  upward.  A  tall,  black-bearded 
man  was  hastily  limping  across  a  rocky 


opening  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  He 
turned  as  he  heard  the  shout  and  shook 
his  fist  at  the  two  men  with  a  gesture 
of  rage  and  defiance.  Then  he  halted, 
came  back  a  few  steps  and  remained  a 
moment  gazing  earnestly  down  the  hill. 

And  then  the  sheriff  and  Jack  saw  a 
terrible  sight.  On  a  ledge  of  sand-rock 
which  rose  above  the  chaparral  only  a  lit- 
tle in  advance  of  the  fire  stood  a  pretty 
little  child,  with  long  white  curls  flying  in 
the  heated  wind.  Sometimes  the  smoke 
hid  her.  She  was  gazing  at  the  fright- 
ful scene  before  her,  and  screaming 
with  terror. 

"  O  God!  "  cried  the  sheriff,  in  a  tone 
of  intense  agony. 

The  officers  were  brave  men.  They 
ran  along  the  edge  of  the  fire,  through 
beds  of  glowing  coals,  and  amongst  the 
blazing  stumps  of  chaparral,  seeking  for 
a  place  to  rush  through  and  save  the 
child.  Their  boots  shriveled  up  and 
burnt  their  feet,  their  clothes  smoked 
and  burned,  and  they  recoiled  half  suf- 
focated. They  saw  that  though  they 
might  charge  through  the  flames  and 
reach  the  child,  it  would  be  only  to  die 
with  her.     They  could  never  return. 

They  turned  their  despairing  eyes 
once  more  toward  the  poor  babe.  The 
smoke  rolled  away,  and  both  uttered  a 
frantic  shout  of  joy.  The  black-beard- 
ed fugitive  was  on  the  rock  beside  the 
child.  He  was  stripping  off  his  outer 
garments  and  carefully  wrapping  her  in 
them.  Then  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms 
and  stood  for  a  moment  calmly  choos- 
ing his  way  of  escape. 

The  fire  was  lapping  the  rock.  It 
was  sweeping  by  on  both  sides  and 
rushing  up  the  steep  hillside.  The 
man  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
escape  in  that  direction.  He  would  be 
overtaken  and  destroyed.  He  sprang 
down  from  the  ledge   and  disappeared. 

The  merciless  flames  swept  on.  In 
a  moment  the  two  men  below  saw  him 
rushing  down  through  the  fiery  ring, 
his  precious  burden  clutched  closely  to 
his  breast,  his  face  pressed  against  her, 
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running,  stumbling,  falling,  crawling, 
rising  again  and, staggering  on.  With 
one  thought  they  dashed  in  to  help 
him.  As  he  drew  near,  reeling  dizzi- 
ly, they  seized  him  and  half  led,  half 
dragged  him  out  of  that  fierce  furnace 
to  the  cool  ground  beyond,  where  he 
drooped  and  fell  lifeless. 

They  extinguished  his  burning  cloth- 
ing, and  tore  the  blazing  wrappings 
from  the  child  whose  life  he  had  saved. 
They  brought  water  and  tried  to  revive 
him,  but  he  had  inhaled  the  flames,  and 
never  breathed  again. 

As  they  lifted  the  crying  child,  they 
saw  that  she  still  held  in  her  fingers  a 
large  black  and  yellow  butterfly,  in  pur- 
suit of  which  she  had  wandered  from 
the  cabin  and  become  lost  in  the  brush 
of  the  Black  Butte.  The  gaudy  insect 
dropped  from  her  hand  and  lay  dead 
on  the  breast  of  the  dead  man. 

Frightened  voices  were  heard,  and 
the  men  saw  Mrs.  Dargan  and  Molly 
running  toward  them.  Molly  was  cry- 
ing, but  Mrs.  Dargan  looked,  as  the 
sheriff  afterward  said,  like  a  panther 
that    had    lost    her  cubs.      She   rushed 


forward,  caught  up  Nettie,  and  hugged 
her  close,  kissing  and  soothing  her. 

"Where  did  you  find  her?"  she 
panted.  "How  thankful  —  thankful  I 
am." 

The  sheriff  took  off  his  hat. 

"  Do  not  thank  us,"  he  said  solemn- 
ly. "There  lies  the  man  who  lost  his 
life  in  saving  her." 

Mrs.  Dargan  looked,  and  started  for- 
ward, and  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
The  man's  face  was  upturned  to  the 
sky.  It  was  but  little  injured,  though 
the  black  beard  was  burned  away. 
The  hard  lines  of  vice,  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  last  struggle,  had  given 
place  to  a  look  of  peace. 

As  Mrs.  Dargan  gazed,  she  imagined 
that  the  dead  past  had  returned,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  gazing  on  the  manly 
young  face  of  one  she  loved  better  than 
all  the  world.  She  turned  to  the  sher- 
iff with  a  pale  look  of  touching  dignity, 
and  said: — 

"  He  is  my  husband." 

She  turned  to  the  dead  again,  and 
put  her  hand  to  her  eyes.  They  saw 
tears  trickling  through  her  fingers. 

Charles  E.  Brimblecom. 
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CALIFORNIA   LION   HUNTING   WITH   FOX   HOUNDS. 


^HE  next  day 
was  to  be  a 
hunting  morn- 
ing, and  I  was 
the  party  fem- 
inine who  was 
to  enjoy  the 
treat,  so  it  fell 
to  my  lot,  after 
the  four  o'clock 
camp  dinner 
was  off  the  fire, 
to  make  the  coffee  for  those  who  would 
a-hunting  go  at  cock's  crow,  in  the 
ghostly  hour  when  the  "  three  gray 
women  "  walk  the  earth,  and  fauns  and 
fairies  are  most  mischievous.  I  say 
"  cock's  crow"  from  habit,  though  there 
in  the  wilderness  were  no  such  method- 
ical time-marking  birds,  provokingly 
bringing  to  one's  mind  duties  neglected. 
Cock  quail  is  quite  too  gay  a  rake  to  mark 
the  hours;  to  him  time  is  no  object,  and 
like  many  another  of  his  type,  he  comes 
and  goes  at  his  own  sweet  will. 

The  coffee  was  made  —  richest  amber 
in  color — -and  set  safely  aside.  Kind- 
ling paper  and  chips  were  laid  handy 
to  the  earthen  range  and  covered  with 
a  bit  of  oil  cloth,  for  if  the  morning 
should  be  all  that  a  hunting  morning 
should,  there  would  be  a  dripping  of 
fog  that  would  render  fire  lighting  diffi- 
cult, and  I  should  be  thankful  that  I  had 
covered  the  kindling.  Hat  and  habit, 
gloves  and  jacket,  were  placed  close 
beside  my  cot  that  there  might  be  no 
undue  confusion  in  the  morning,  to 
disturb  those  who  were  to  stay  at 
home,  or  to  delay  the  start. 

The  alarm  clock  is  set  at  such  times 
for  —  what  hour,  think  you?  Should 
the  night  give  sure  promise  of  a  fog, 
four  o'clock  will   do;   but  if  there  is    a 


doubt  about  that  desirable  dampness, 
half  past  three  must  be  the  rising  time. 
Moisture  there  must  be,  either  of  fog 
or  the  dampness  of  earliest  morning,  if 
one  would  have  a  successful  hunt  with 
fox  hounds. 

The  night  duties  attended  to,  such 
as  staking  out  -the  horses,  chaining 
dogs,  seeing  that  saddles,  bridles,  rifle, 
bugle,  horn,  and  all  hunting  impedi- 
menta are  in  place,  we  gathered  in  the 
large  tent  and  listened  while  a  few 
chapters  from  a  favorite  novel  were 
read  aloud  or  the  master  of  hounds 
discoursed  sweet  music  on  a  rare  old 
guitar;  then  early,  each  betook  himself 
to  his  respective  cot.  Lights  were  out, 
and  the  camp,  was  wrapped  in  silence, 
save  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  mournful 
cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  or  the  soft 
sighing  of  the  branches,  as  the  night 
wind  whispered  sweet  messages  to  the 
rustling  leaves;  and  sleep,  sweet  sleep, 
nowhere  so  sweet  as  in  a  tent  in  the 
wildwood,  wrapped  us   in   her   mantle. 

I  was  awakened  soon,  too  soon,  it 
seemed  to  me,  by  a  restless  neighbor 
who  whispered  earnestly  that  she  was 
sure  it  was  time  to  rise,  and  the  alarm 
must  have  sounded  unheard.  I  raised 
myself  and  looked  about.  The  moon 
was  flooding  the  tent  with  silvery  light. 
I  was  enough  in  sympathy  with  mys- 
terious night  and  her  moods  to  feel 
fairly  sure  my  friend  was  mistaken,  but 
to  satisfy  her  I  rose  with  lighted  match 
and  consulted  the  clock; — 2:25.  I  re- 
tired to  my  cot  with  a  sigh,  and  think- 
ing of  the  morrow's  pleasures,  grew 
very  wide  awake  indeed. 

In  vain  I  counted  forward  and  back- 
ward, jumped  innumerable  Spanish 
merinos  over  an  imagined  barranco, 
tried  to  fancy  I   could  see    my  breath 
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come  and  go, —  rather  an  impossible 
feat  that,  to  the  native  Californian  who 
has  never  seen  his  breath  congealed  by 
the  frosty  air, —  and  in  fact,  tried  all 
those  vain  aids  to  wooing  slumber. 
After  all,  that  delusive  spirit  seized  me, 
while  yet  I  thought  her  afar  off,  and 
all  was  blank. 


p^pi^pigs 


End 


That  delightful,  inspiriting  sound  of 
the  reveille,  from  the  Master  of  Hounds' 
bugle,  awakened  me!  What,  was  it 
possible  I  was  the  tardy  one  ?  Usually 
it  is  the  lady  huntsman  that  rouses  the 
sleepy  masculines,  but  this  time  the  ta- 
bles were  turned.  I  hastened  into  my 
clothes,  seized  gloves  and  hat,  and  hur- 
ried from  the  tent,  brimful  of  apologies, 
should  the  sterner  sex  need  appeasing. 
I  found  the  fire  burning  brightly,  but 
the  cavaliers  had  gone  for  the  horses, 
and  I  hurried  on  the  coffee  to  heat, 
warmed  the  condensed  milk,  set  out 
butter,  sugar,  and  coffee-cups,  so  by 
the  return  of  the  menkind  the  scent  of 
the  steaming  coffee  would  have  soft- 
ened sterner  hearts  than  theirs. 

It  was  delightfully  foggy, —  the  drift- 
ing, delusive  fog  that  makes  bushes 
look  trees,  and  the  trees  on  the  hillside 
seem  gray  giants. 

There  was  no  dawdling  over  the  cof- 
fee, which  was  served  in  California 
fashion,  almost  scalding  hot,  and  drunk 
standing,  with  no  accompaniment  but 
a  bit  of  deliciously  sweet  bread  baked 
in  the  camp  kettle  oven.  The  hounds 
knew  well  what  was  intended,  and 
stretched  and  yawned  themselves  awake, 
then  watched  with  eager,  alert  eyes, 
admonishing  us  with  sundry  reproach- 


ful bays  to  make  haste.  This  we  did 
with  such  success  that  soon  we  were 
mounted  and  off,  a  ghostly  procession 
in  the  dim  light. 

As  we  wished  to  hunt  a  hillside  a 
mile  or  so  from  camp  where  the  wood- 
choppers  reported  having  seen  a  lion, 
the  hounds  were  necked,  two  and  two, 
to  restrain  their  impatience  to  be  at 
work  until  they  should  reach  the  de- 
sired cover.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh 
at  their  antics.  Dogs  when  necked  are 
always  comical.  The  difference  in  dis- 
position and  strength  of  will  causes 
strange  combinations, —  indeed  not  un- 
like a  couple  of  human  beings  under 
the  restraint  of  the  coupling  yoke. 

Rabbits  scurried  away  from  under 
our  feet,  showing  their  short  tails,  so- 
white  and  downy  that  they  have  gained 
them  the  nickname  of  "  cotton-tails," 
while  one  of  their  larger  brothers,  the 
jack  rabbit,  with  his  elongated  ears- 
and  awkward  gait,  loped  off  through  the 
brush,  yet  paused  to  make  certain 
whether  the  danger  was  really  upon 
him  before  he  laid  his  ears  back  and 
stretched  away  with  the  wonderful 
speed  for  which  he  is  noted.  He  soon 
saw  there  was  little  need  of  troubling 
himself.  Fox  hounds  will  not  cause 
him  to  do  his  best  unless  he  be  very  far 
from  shelter.  Had  we  had  the  black 
grayhound,  Nemo,  with  us,  Mr.  Jack 
would  not  have  paused  on  the  order  of 
his  going,  and  though  he  did  his  best 
would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  los- 
ing his  ears.  At  sight  of  the  rabbits,, 
the  older  hounds,  well  trained  animals,, 
gave  but  little  heed ;  but  Chump,  scarce- 
ly out  of  his  puppy  days,  grew  excited 
and  tugged  eagerly  at  his  companion  to- 
urge  him  to  the  onset.  The  veteran 
Ranger,  however,  had  learned  his  les- 
son on  rabbits  long,  long  ago,  and  plod- 
ded sturdily  onward,  while  a  sharp  re- 
buke from  the  master's  voice  brought 
Chump  to  rights,  and  with  ears  trailing, 
tail  between  his  legs,  he  went  on,  a 
deeply  mortified  animal. 

When     the     hunting     ground     was 
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reached  and  collars  removed,  his  spirits 
rose  again  and  he  mounted  the  hill 
gayly.  Pilot,  as  is  his  custom,  stopped 
to  offer  frantic  kisses  to  the  friend  who 
released  him.  The  hounds  fell  to  work 
at  once,  smelling  each  twig  and  bunch 
of  grass,  passing  faithfully  backward 
and  forward  examining  the  ground  well 
as  they  ascended,  their  tails  waving 
in  short,  decided  strokes.  A  cheering 
thing  to  look  at  is  a  fox  hound  earnest- 
ly at  work. 

Hark!  A  long,  clear  bay! — It  was 
Pilot  that  opened  first.  He  is  so  ener- 
getic, so  anxious  to  do  his  full  duty, 
that  some  of  the  party  claimed  that  he 
would  open  before  he  was  well  assured 
there  was  any  trail,  just  to  encourage 
the  hunters.  This  the  master  denied 
■emphatically,  and  his  faith  was  rewarded 
as  a  moment  later  Ranger  voiced  the 
same  trail,  Dick  and  Chump  joined  in, 
and  away  they  went  up  and  over  the 
hill.  What  music  so  inspiriting  as  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry! 

Back  they  came,  the  game  having 
conveniently  doubled,  and  we  heard 
the  eager,  excited  voices,  though  the  fog 
hid  their  forms ;  evidently  they  were 
going  down  the  canon,  and  we  skirted 
the  hill,  keeping  parallel  with  them. 
They  were  baying  in  short,  regular 
cries  known  as  pumping,  and  excitedly 
we  scanned  the  hillside,  but  it  was  too 
steep  and  slippery  to  be  scaled  with 
impunity.  Again  the  voices  died  away. 
This  time,  though  we  waited  minutes 
that  seemed  very  long,  they  did  not  re- 
turn, and  we  welcomed  the  master's  or- 
der to  "Come  on." 

A  short  gallop  and  we  found  a  spur 
that  seemed  accessible.  Slowly  we 
plodded  up  the  canon's  rough  side, 
where  only  the  utmost  care  of  man  and 
horse  saved  us  from  ugly  falls  on  the 
deceitfully  smooth  grass  or  shelving 
rocks. 

As  our  leader  gained  the  summit  he 
turned  and  shouted  the  magic  word 
■"Treed!"  In  an  instant  all  our  care- 
taking    vanished,    and    we    urged     our 


horses  up  somehow,  anyhow,  and  de- 
spite our  recklessness,  all  reached  the 
crest  in  safety.  There  we  saw  halfway 
down  the  other  side  the  hounds  jump- 
ing and  baying  ferociously  about  an 
oak  tree  in  which  the  game  had  taken 
refuge.  The  Master,  who  was  first  on 
the  ground,  jumped  from  his  horse,  and 
bridle  rope  in  hand,  pushed  his  way 
under  the  low-hanging  branches  in 
search  of  the  foe.  A  pair  of  bright 
black  eyes  above  a  silvery  black-tipped 
nose  looked  down  upon  him  from  a 
bunch  of  soft  gray  fur. 

"A  fox,"  he  cried,  as  we  rode  up. 

The  increase  in  noise  and  numbers 
evidently  made  Reynard  decide  on  a 
change  of  base.  A  flash  of  silver  in 
mid-air,  a  rustle,  scarcely  more,  amid 
the  leaves,  followed  by  a  tumultuous 
clamor  from  the  dogs  and  shouts  and 
exclamations  from  the  hunters,  told 
that  the  fox  with  his  wonderful  cunning 
had  eluded  them  by  jumping  from  the 
lower  branches  of  the  tree,  landing  far 
down  the  hillside  below  the  hounds. 
It  took  them  but  a  minute  to  pick  up 
the  trail,  but  we  gazed  after  them  dis- 
consolately as  they  rushed  up  the 
rocky  path  we  had  just  traveled  with 
such  difficulty,  and  pondered  on  the 
delusive  nature  of  fox  hunting  in  the 
hills. 

Fate  smiled  upon  us,  however,  as 
shortly  they  reappeared,  coming  down 
the  hillside  only  a  few  yards  from  us, 
and  turning  my  ready  horse,  I  quickly 
joined  in  the  chase. 

Again  the  fox  took  refuge,  this  time 
in  a  low  bush,  but  his  enemies  had 
him  out  of  there  in  a  twinkling  and 
were  off,  the  hunters  closely  following. 
A  warning  shout  from  those  ahead,  and 
the  well  trained  horses  were  pulled  up, 
on  the  very  verge  of  a  twenty  foot 
slide,  down  which  rolled  dogs  and 
game,  a  confused  mass. 

A  moment  later  the  Master,  leaving 
his  horse,  swung  himself  down  by  bush 
and  vine,  and  pushing  aside  the  growl- 
ing, victorious  pack,  rescued  Reynard's 
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body,  holding  it  up  for  our  inspection. 
The  length  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of 
tail  was  three  feet;  the  fur  soft  and 
beautifully  colored,  being  a  silvery  gray 
mix,  with  a  line  black  as  jet  and  soft 
as  plush  down  the  back  and  tail.  The 
fox  is  decidedly  the  prettiest  animal  of 
the  foothills. 

After  the  excitement  had  subsided,  I 
owned  that  I  was  a  trifle  disappointed  ; 
that  I  had  came  out  for  lions  this 
morning.  The  Master  told  me  that  I 
ought  not  to  complain,  that  a  success- 
ful fox  hunt,  after  a  long  and  exciting 
chase,  is  not  to  be  experienced  every 
day,  and  is  sport  enough  for  even  an 
old  hunter,  that  lions  are  wild  and 
not  likely  to  be  met  with  in  country 
possible,  like  this,  for  petticoats  to  ex- 
plore. 

I  said  nothing  more,  but  still  felt 
slightly  at  war  with  fate.  The  hounds 
were  working  meanwhile,  encouraged 
from  time  to  time  with  a  long-drawn 
"  hoo  —  pee" —  from  the  hunters,  or 
when  nearer,  a  cheerful  "  Go  up,  old 
fellow,"  "  Good  dog." 

Soon  another  trail  was  started  and 
the  hounds  were  off  at  a  lively  pace. 
We  followed  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
keeping  well  up  with  them.  The  Mas- 
ter looked  puzzled,  as  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  they  were  after;  remarking 
that  though  they  all  seemed  eagerly 
following,  only  the  older  hounds  gave 
voice  with  certainty,  the  younger  bay- 
ing doubtfully  at  intervals.  "  They 
run  as  though  after  your  lion,"  added 
the  Master  with  a  smile. 

Soon  they  disappeared  over  the 
divide  into  the  next  canon  and  we 
were  forced  to  draw  rein ;  but  we  had 
had  a  smart  gallop  and  the  country 
around  was  new  to  us,  so  we  were  will- 
ing to  wait  patiently  the  fortune  of  the 
chase.  Not  the  faintest  sound  of  the 
dogs  was  to  be  heard  although  the  coo- 
ing of  doves,  so  like  the  far  away  cry 
of  the  pack,  deceived  us  for  a  moment. 
Quail,  disturbed  by  the  passing  of  the 
hounds,    chattered     nervously     in     the 


bushes  on  the  hillbide,  or,  rising  with 
whir  of  many  wings,  flew  in  bunches 
of  a  dozen  or  two  to  some  neighboring 
shelter.  As  I  looked  ahead  I  saw 
something  cross  the  road.  I  cried  out 
eagerly,  "  Ah,  there  is — "but  hesitated 
and  subsided,  and  when  pressed  as  to 
what  I  had  really  seen,  had  to  own 
that  it  was  only  that  bird  of  many 
names,  a  road-runner,  alias  chaparral 
cock,  sometimes  called  pisano  (country- 
man) that  had  deceived  me  into  think- 
ing him  some  four-footed  game.  A 
handsome,  trim  bird,  better  runner  than 
flyer,  with  his  long  neck  and  stiff,  erect 
tail,  he  often  fools  the  too  eager  hunter. 

Still  hearing  nothing  of  the  dogs,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  party  dismounted  and 
tied  their  horses,  deciding  to  scale  the 
canon's  side.  I  declined  to  accompany 
them,  only  stipulating  that,  if  the 
hounds  had  a  lion,  deer,  bear,  or  lynx, 
treed,  some  one  must  return  for  me. 
This  they  promised  faithfully  to  do, 
especially  should  there  be  a  deer  treed. 

I  watched  with  interest  the  difficult 
ascent  and  congratulated  myself  that  I 
was  not  with  them.  They  called  back 
cheerily  from  time  to  time,  and  as  they 
reached  the  summit,  waved  their  hats, 
kindly  showing  that  I  was  still  in  their 
thoughts,  then  turning,  disappeared 
over  the  ridge. 

The  fog  had  lifted  and  although  not 
quite  melted  away,  I  could  almost  see 
the  blue  sky  beyond.  I  watched  two 
buzzards  flying  high  overhead,  a  grace- 
ful bird  on  wing,  but  when  perched,  by 
no  means  so  agreeable.  On  a  syca- 
more near  by  were  three  at  rest.  The 
one  perched  in  the  middle  had  his 
wings  uplifted  and  slightly  extended, 
as  though  bestowing  a  blessing,  while 
the  other  two,  one  on  either  side  of 
him,  rested  with  close-folded  wings,  and 
down-bent  head  in  reverential  attitude. 
"  Monks "  they  arc  sometimes  called 
when  in  this  position,  and  did  one  be- 
lieve in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  it 
would  be  easy  to  believe  that  these 
black-coated,  solemn  birds,  always  found 
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where  there  are  dead  or  dying,  shelter 
the  spirits  of  the  monks  of  old,  who 
thus  perform  their  orisons  after  the 
same  fashion  as  when  they  lived  and 
suffered  and  fought   the   battle   of  life. 

There  is  much  said  in  praise  of  the 
richness  of  English  and  Irish  verdure, 
and  I  wondered  as  1  looked  at  the  hill- 
side in  front  of  me  whether  those  solid 
though  deep  shades  of  green  can  be  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  view  that  lay 
before  me.  Greasewood,  a  dark  ever- 
green bush,  when  in  bloom  a  mass  of 
small  white  blossoms,  covered  the 
higher  slopes.  Below  were  black  wal- 
nuts with  luxuriant  heads  on  dwarfed 
stumps,  the  leaves  many  shades  from 
•dark  to  lightest  yellow-green,  inter- 
spersed with  the  drab  green  willow, 
the  dark,  glossy  live  oak,  the  shining, 
-evergreen  madrono,  which  at  Christ- 
mas tide  furnishes  bountifully  its  beau- 
tiful clusters  of  red  berries  to  combine 
with  the  graceful  mistletoe,  which 
clasped  closely  the  higher  limbs  of 
the  sycamore  beside  me.  All  these, 
and  more,  standing  in  relief  against 
the  fawn-colored  bunch  grass  which 
•covered  the  middle  and  lower  slopes, 
formed  a  picture  both  charming  and 
restful. 

After  waiting  a  long  time  and  hear- 
ing nothing  of  dogs  or  hunters,  I  rode 
slowly  forward,  thinking  by  rounding 
the  spur  ahead  of  me  I  might  learn 
something  of  the  chase.  My  horse  was 
walking  with  down-drooping  head  and 
half-shut  eyes,  while  I  leaned  from  the 
saddle  idly  snapping  the  tops  of  the 
hoarhound  bushes  with  my  ramal 
(leather  continuation  of  reins  in  a  Cali- 
fornia bridle).  I  had  withdrawn  my 
foot  from  the  stirrup  to  rest  myself, 
and  was  quite  unprepared  for  any  emer- 
gency, when,  as  I  rounded  the  bend, 
my  horse  flung  up  his  head,  gave  a  ter- 
rified snort,  and  tried  to  whirl  about. 

I  swayed  and  toppled, —  almost  went 
over,  head  first,  into  the  hoarhound 
thicket,  but  a  quick  motion  saved  me. 
My   foot   found   the   stirrup,   and  as  I 


rose  erect  in  the  saddle  I  looked  anx- 
iously for  the  bee  or  yellow  jacket 
whose  sting  I  supposed  the  cause  of 
the  poor  animal's  terror. 

At  a  slight  sound  ahead,  such  as  a 
person  makes  when  clearing  a  husky 
throat,  I  looked  up,  and  there,  not  fifty 
yards  away,  was  —  what?  A  coyote, 
I  thought  for  a  moment, —  but  no,  it 
was  a  cat's  head,  bearing  the  undenia- 
ble impress  of  Puss,  and  then  —  and 
then  —  my  heart  sank,  I  shivered  and 
stiffened  with  absolute  terror,  as  I  real- 
ized that  the  long,  graceful  yellow  crea- 
ture watching  me  with  intent,  gleaming 
eyes,  and  slowly,  majestically,  waving 
the  long  tail,  was  a  lion, — -a  California 
lion. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  very  quick- 
ly through  my  mind,  the  poor  horse 
snorting  and  trembling  meanwhile  with 
an  agony  of  fear.  Pronto  was  a  swift 
little  mustang,  he  had  even  won  a 
race  or  two, —  should  I  turn  and  depend 
upon  his  speed  ?  But  heavens!  Think 
of  the  stake,  and  should  he  lose? — If 
my  thoughts  turned  that  way,  terror 
would  surely  master  me.  I  remem- 
bered, vaguely  to  have  heard  that  a 
horse  is  "  nowhere  "  in  a  race  with  a 
lion.  There  rose  in  my  heart  a  hot 
passionate  anger  with  the  men  of  the 
party,  that  they  should  have  left  me 
where  such  an  encounter  was  possible. 
This  anger  was  of  service,  as  it  les- 
sened the  fear  and  steadied  my  nerves. 

Still  the  lion  watched  me  with  an  in- 
vestigating gaze.  He  had  not  moved 
nor  taken  his  eyes  from  mine,  and  I  re- 
turned his  look  with  interest,  feeling  in- 
stinctively, that  if  I  turned  away  he 
would  be  upon  me.  The  tail  was  mov- 
ing faster  and  faster;  I  remembered 
watching  my  pet  kitten  with  her  prey, 
and  knew  too  well  what  this  increase 
of  activity  portended.  There  came 
the  thought  that  perhaps  he  might  pre- 
fer Pronto  and  spare  me,  but  I  loved 
my  little  horse  dearly,  and  safety  at 
this  price  did  not  tempt  me. 

Suddenly    I    was    aware  of   another 
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sound  than  the  cooing  of  doves,  the  cry 
of  the  quail,  or  loudest  of  all,  the  beat- 
ings of  my  own  frightened  heart.  I 
listened  eagerly,  gazing  all  the  time, 
half  fascinated,  into  the  green  depths 
of  those  wonderful  eyes.  Again  came 
the  sound,  and  nearer  now.  Was  it  — 
O,  it  was  —  the  bay  of  the  hounds! 
Always  melody  in  my  ears,  but  never 
before  so  heavenly  sweet. 

They  drew  nearer,  and  my  foe  heard 
them  too.  He  lifted  his  head,  snuffed 
the  air,  gave  a  low  roar,  so  like  sounds 
I  had  heard  in  a  menagerie,  and 
bounded  off  into  the  brush, —  just  as 
the  whole  pack  flung  themselves  tu- 
multously down  the  hill,  passed  me  by 
unheeding,  and  were  on  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  game. 

O,  those  blessed,  blessed  dogs  ! 
Could  I  ever  be  angry  or  impatient 
with  them  again,  do  what  they  would  ? 
Though  they  should  dirty  my  fresh 
dress  with  their  ungainly  gambols,  or 
eat  up  the  carefully  baked  fruit-cake, — 
Dick's  feat  only  the  night  before  last, 
and  how  provoked  I  was  with  him.  He 
should  have  fruit  cake  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  if  he  liked. 

I  had  slipped  from  the  saddle,  literal- 
ly too  faint  to  keep  my  seat,  and  found 
myself  with  arms  around  Pronto 's 
neck,  face  buried  in  his  mane,  sobbing 
softly  and  feeling  thankful,  O  so  thank- 
ful, for  my  escape.  With  a  clatter  of 
hoofs  the  Master  and  his  friends  came 
down  the  road  and  drew  up  beside  me. 
They  had  heard  and  seen  nothing  of 
the  lion,  and  as  I  faltered  out  my  story, 
were  truly  horrified  at  the  depth  of 
my  peril.     But  I  would  not  allow  them 


to  delay,  as  I  feared  for  the  precious 
hounds,  should  the  dreadful  animal  come 
to  bay,  so  all  but  one  hurried  on,  and 
after  I  had  become  myself  again,  my 
escort  and  I  followed,  anxiety  for  the 
dogs  not  allowing  us  to  remain  behind. 

Before  we  came  up  with  them  we 
heard  the  clamorous  noise,  showing  the 
game  was  treed,  then  the  crack  of  a 
rifle,  and  we  came  in  sight  in  time  to 
see  my  late  foe  fall  to  the  earth  dead. 
The  dogs  flung  themselves  upon  the 
body  and  snarled  and  struggled  for  a 
time,  but  they  would  not  hang  long  to- 
game  they  did  not  at  least  help  to  kill. 
I  looked  eagerly  around ;  they  were  all 
there  unhurt,  and  the  Master,  reading 
my  thoughts,  said  there  was  no  com- 
bat, the  lion  taking  refuge  in  a  tree  as 
the  hunters  arrived,  so  the  dogs  were 
saved.  When  measured  the  lion  proved 
to  be  about  ten  feet  long,  standing  a- 
little  lower  than  an  English  mastiff,, 
with  a  weight  of  about  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  color  was  a  slate  gray 
on  the  back,  merging  to  drabish  white 
beneath.  It  was  a  male  and  much  re- 
sembled the  African  lioness,  not  having 
the  heavy  mane  of  its  brethren  of  the 
Eastern   hemisphere. 

Of  course  I  and  Pronto  were  heroes- 
to  be  praised  and  petted  for  the  next 
day  or  two.  I  had  received  a  shock 
from  which  it  took  a  few  days  to  re- 
cover, then  I  was  again  ready  to  hunt ; 
but  felt  wonderfully  satisfied  with  a 
wild  cat,  a  fox,  or  even  a  coon  hunt, 
having  little  desire  for  larger  game. 
One  thing  I  firmly  resolved,  never 
again  to  be  left  alone  in  the  wild  foot- 
hills of  Southern  California. 

Helen  Elliott  Banditti, 
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[CONTRIBUTIONS    FROM    THE   LICK   OBSERVATORY. — II.] 

THE   NEBULA   OF   ORION. 


•  The  Nebula  of  Orion  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  nebulae  and  it  has  a  long 
history.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Cysat  of  Luzern  in  161 8  and  it  has 
been  the  object  of  attentive  scrutiny  by 
observers  from  that  time  to  this.  A 
list  of  the  more  important  publications 
relating  to  this  nebula,  which  I  com- 
piled in  1877,  contains  nearly  150  sep- 
arate entries,  exclusive  of  39  original 
drawings  made  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  there  have  been  many  pub- 
lications since  that  time.  Some  of  these 
drawings  have  been  the  work  of  years. 
All  this  labor  has  not  been  thrown 
away.  The  nebula  is  now  so  well 
known  that  no  change  of  any  impor- 
tance could  occur  in  its  brighter  central 
portions  without  quick  detection. 

Sir  William  Herschel  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  Astronomy  to  be  —  "to  find  out 
the  Construction  of  the  Heavens." 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  per- 
sistent, intelligent,  and  minute  study 
of  special  objects,  till  it  is  determined 
whether  these  objects  are  or  not  subject 
to  change.  If  they  are  not,  then  one 
more  significant  fact  is  acquired,  which 
will  have  its  due  importance  in  any 
generalizations  from  the  results  of  ob- 
servation. If,  on  the  other  hand, 
changes  are  detected,  we  are  one  step 
nearer  the  desired  knowledge ;  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  how  these  changes 
occur;  and  the  next  is  to  inquire  why 
they  take  place. 

A  century  ago  the  chief  task  of  the 
astronomer  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  accumulation  of  celestial  statistics. 
When  Sir  William  Herschel  began  the 
observation  of  nebulas  there  were 
barely  a  hundred  of  these  objects 
known.  His  "  sweeps  "  brought  the 
Vol.  xix. — 30. 


number  up  to  2,500  by  1802.  His 
son  and  successor,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
together  with  a  few  other  observers, 
had  discovered  more  than  5,000  by 
1864.  The  latest  catalogue,  1888, 
enumerates  no  less  than  7,840,  and  new 
objects  are  constantly  being  found. 

It  is  clear  that  real  advances  in  this 
direction  are  now  to  be  sought  in  pa- 
tient investigations  of  the  nature  of 
single  nebulae  rather  than  in  additions 
to  the  number  of  recorded  objects.  It 
would  not  be  a  long  task  with  the 
Great  Telescope  at  Mount  Hamilton  to 
add  a  thousand  new  nebulae  to  the 
list.  But  what  we  more  especially 
need  to  determine  is  the  nature  of 
some  one  of  these   mysterious  objects. 

As  a  basis  for  such  studies  it  was 
necessary,  until  recently,  to  make 
careful  maps  of  the  stars  that  are 
scattered  over  the  field  of  view,  by 
laboriously  measuring  their  differences 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  and  by  sub- 
sequently platting  each  star  in  its  true 
position  and  magnitude;  and  then  to 
draw  the  nebula  as  accurately  as  possi- 
ble by  utilizing  the  configurations  of 
the  stars  to  fix  the  directions  of 
the  nebulous  wisps  and  masses.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  Lord  Rosse, 
Bond,  Schmidt,  Lassell,  and  others, 
made  their  admirable  drawings,  spend- 
ing years  in  the  task. 

Attempts  were  made  to  photograph 
the  nebulae,  but  it  was  early  seen  that 
very  long  exposures  would  be  neces- 
sary to  success.  With  the  "wet  "  pho- 
tographic plates  of  only  a  few  years  ago 
very  long  exposures  were  impracticable. 
It  was  only  after  the  introduction  of 
the  very  sensitive  dry  plates  that  Doc- 
tor   Henry  Draper  in    1880,  1881,  and 
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1882,  succeeded  in  obtaining  nebular 
photographs.  Since  that  time  this 
method  of  observation  has  superseded 
all  others,  at  least  for  the  brighter  neb- 
ulae. The  nebula  of  Orion  in  particular 
has  been  photographically  studied  by 
Messrs.  Common  and  Roberts  of  Eng- 
land; the  Messrs.  Henry  of  Paris;  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  at  Harvard  College 
Observatory;  and  also  during  1890  and 
1 89 1  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 

We  have  made  negatives  with  all  ex- 
posure-times from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes up  to  three  hours  and  a  quarter. 
The  shortest  exposures  show  all  the 
fairly  bright  stars  and  Only  the  very 
brightest  parts  of  the  nebulosity,  while 
the  longest  exposures  show  far  more  of 
the  outlying  nebulosity,  but  are  much 
too  long  for  the  central  nebulous  parts 
and  for  the  brighter  stars.  In  fact,  the 
very  brightest  stars  on  the  plate  would 
be  over-exposed  in  five  seconds  and  as 
the  exposure  is  prolonged  their  images 
continue  to  grow  larger  and  larger  by 
a  kind  of  photographic  spreading  or  ir- 
radiation, until  these  images  seriously 
interfere  with  the  picture  of  the  adja- 
cent nebulous  parts.  The  effect  will 
be  at  once  evident  by  examining  the 
engraving.  The  very  center  of  the 
nebula  consists  of  four  stars,  but  their 
images  have  spread  so  as  to  make  a 
single  blur.  As  a  compromise,  I  have 
selected  a  plate  for  reproduction,  which 
was  exposed  (on  November  9,  1890) 
for  58^  minutes.  In  this  plate  the 
bright  stars  are  so  large  as  to  be  quite 
troublesome,  but  the  exposure  is  not 
yet  long  enough  to  show  more  than  the 
brighter  parts  of  the  nebula.  The  plate 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  a  better  reproduction 
of  the  original. 

The  critical  situation  of  these  four 
stars  (the  trapezium  of  Orion)  in  the 
very  center  of  this  bright  nebula  made 
it  almost  certain  that  they  were  physi- 
cally connected  with  the  nebula, —  a 
real  part  of  it.  Recent  spectroscopic 
observations  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hug- 


gins  have  removed  all  doubt  on  this 
point.  The  four  central  stars  and  the 
nebula  form  one  system.  They  are  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  earth.  No 
doubt  many,  indeed  most,  of  the  stars 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nebula 
are  also  connected  with  it.  But  if  we 
select  some  one  particular  star  and  in- 
quire whether  this  one  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  group,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  give  a  definite  answer.  It  may  be 
on  the  hither  or  the  farther  side  of  the 
nebula  and  only  accidentally  projected 
upon  it. 

If  the  stars  and  nebula  are  connected, 
there  is  a  hope  of  determining  the  par- 
allax—  the  distance  —  and  measures 
made  upon  these  very  photographs  are 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  Spec- 
troscopic observations  by  Professor  Kee- 
ler  at  the  Lick  Observatory  have  deter- 
mined the  rate  at  which  the  nebula  is 
moving  away  from  the  Earth  to  be  about 
ten  miles  per  second.  Most  if  not  all 
of  this  motion  is  due  to  the  motion  of 
the  solar  system  through  space.  When 
this  latter  motion  has  been  well  deter- 
mined, it  can  be  applied  to  the  relative 
motion  of  earth  and  nebula,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  true  motion  of  the 
nebula  itself  through  space,  which  in 
any  event  is  sure  to  be  quite  small. 

An  examination  of  the  engraving 
will  show  the  principal  features  of  the 
nebula  and  any  long  description  of 
them  is  unnecessary.  For  the  purpose 
of  directing  attention  to  certain  par- 
ticularities, it  is  necessary  however  to 
give  a  little  attention  to  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  brighter  regions.  The  trape- 
zium of  four  stars  occupies  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  nebulosity.  The  three  bright 
stars  in  a  row  point  to  one  edge  of  the 
central  region,  which  edge  was  called 
by  Herschel  the  Frons.  Its  general 
direction  is  southeast  and  northwest. 
At  its  southern  end  it  meets  another 
edge  called  the  Occiput,  whose  direc- 
tion is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
Frons.  A  little  examination  will  show 
that  all  the  central  region,  bounded  by 
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the  Frons  and  Occiput,  is  divided  into 
separate  flocculent  masses  of  irregular 
shapes  and  of  varying  brightness. 
These  masses  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  darker  channels.  During  a 
number  of  years  I  measured  the  rela- 
tive brightness  of  these  masses,  using 
the  great  equatorial  at  Washington,  and 
my  observations  showed  plainly  that 
while  the  masses  kept  their  forms  and 
positions  they  varied  in  brightness. 
An  examination  of  all  the  published 
drawings  of  the  nebula  showed  the 
same  thing  to  have  occurred  in  the 
past.  In  particular  the  bright  mass 
that  is  situated  in  the  angle  where  the 
Frons  and  Occiput  join  has  certainly 
been  subject  to  considerable  variations 
in  brilliancy  during  the  years  1824  to 
1 88 1.  Many  of  the  smaller  stars  and 
smaller  nebulous  masses  are  variable  in 
their  light.  I  was  myself  witness  to 
the  appearance  of  an  entirely  new  neb- 
ulous mass  of  small  dimensions  which 
is  very  plainly  shown  on  the  original, 
but  which  is  not  to  be  seen  on  the 
large  plate.  The  small  figure  shows  its 
situation  exactly  where  I  have  inserted 
the  letter  //. 


a* 


.•c 


Now,  I  say  that  from  1874  until  Jan- 
uary 1878  this  mass  (h)  was  not  visible 
in  the  great  equatorial  at  Washington ; 
and  that  from  1878  to  1881  it  grew 
brighter  and  larger.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  it  again  with  the 
Washington  telescope,  but  from  1888 
to  1892  it  has  been  very  easily  seen  with 
the  Lick  telescope,  and  it  is  on  all  our 
photographs  which  show  this  region  at  all . 
If  I  had  myself  contrived  the  evidence  of 


change  in  the  nebula  I  would  have  made 
it  a  little  easier  to  find  and  considerably 
more  prominent  when  found.  But  it 
could  not  be  any  more  certain  than  the 
evidence  we  now  have;  and  this  little 
nebulous  mass  is  just  as  useful  for  its 
purpose  as  a  whole  galaxy  would  be. 
It  shows  conclusively  that  changes  of 
brightness  are  actually  going  on  in  this 
nebula,  and  probably  therefore  in  other 
nebulae. 

We  have  then  to  take  the  next  step 
and  to  determine  how  they  occur,  and 
for  this  purpose  no  method  could  be 
more  admirable  and  simple  than  pho- 
tography. Nothing  could  be  more  im- 
partial than  a  photographic  plate,  and 
a  series  of  such  plates  extending  over 
a  few  years  will  answer  a  flood  of  ques- 
tions. I  therefore  look  on  pictures  such 
as  the  present  one  as  most  efficient 
means  of  future  research  and  not  merely 
as  a  convenient  record  of  our  present 
knowledge. 

The  engraving  does  not  give  enough 
of  the  outlying  faint  nebulosity  to  allow 
me  to  point  out  its  very  interesting  re- 
lations and  its  marvelous  extent.  The 
pictures  secured  by  Professor  Pickering 
and  Mr.  Roberts  show  continuous  faint 
nebulosity  extending  over  an  area  of  50 
at  least  (50  is  about  the  angular  dis- 
tance between  the  two  pointers  to  the 
Pole  Star).  Let  us  see  what  linear 
dimensions  correspond  to  such  an  ex- 
tension. There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nebula  of  Orion  is  ex- 
ceedingly remote  from  us.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  it  is  nearer  than  any  fixed 
star  and  that  it  has  a  parallax  as  great  as 
1".  This  would  imply  that  its  distance 
from  the  Earth  is  206,000  times  93,- 
000,000  miles  (and  we  must  remember 
that  this  is  less  than  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  star).  Five  degrees  extent  at 
that  distance  would  correspond  to  about 
18,000  times  93,000,000  miles;  that  is, 
to  18,000  times  the  empty  distance 
that  separates  the  Earth  from  the  Sun.. 
We  have  to  try  to  conceive  a  contin- 
uous mass  filling  up  a  space  whose  least; 
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possible  dimensions  are  18,000  times 
the  distance  from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun, 
and  whose  actual  dimensions  are  prob- 
able very  much  greater.  It  is  evident 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  species  of 
celestial  bodies  to  which  our  experi- 
ence in  the  solar  system  affords  no 
parallel,  and  which  our  imagination  to- 
tally fails  to  conceive. 

These  immense  extents  of  nebulous 
matter  furnish  the  raw  material  from 
which  worlds  are  made.  The  central 
and  brighter  regions  seem  to  be  much 
farther  advanced  in  their  evolution  than 
the  gauzy  spiral  veils  that  spring  from 
them.  Our  study  must  be  chiefly  di- 
rected to  these  central  regions  for  the 
present,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
some  analogies  for  a  basis  of  reasoning 
or  even  of  speculation.  If  we  try  to 
embrace  in  one  view  the  whole  range 
of  Nature  from  a  solid,  worn-out  body 
like  the  Moon  to  this   nebulous  world- 


stuff,  the  imagination  fails  to  compass 
the  whole.  But  step  by  step  it  is  pos- 
sible to  advance.  The  relationship  of 
the  Moon  to  the  Earth,  of  the  Earth  to 
a  planet  like  Jupiter,  of  Jupiter  to  the 
Sun,  of  the  Sun  to  the  stars,  of  the 
stars  of  the  trapezium  to  the  bright 
flocculent  condensing  masses  of  the  cen- 
tral nebula,  of  these  masses  to  their 
fainter  outliers,  of  the  outliers  to  the  filmy 
nebulous  mist  beyond, —  all  these  steps 
can  be  studied  one  by  one.  The  more 
they  are  studied  the  more  certain  it  be- 
comes that  all  these  parts  are  but  terms 
in  a  vast  series  whose  extremes  em- 
brace the  entire  Universe.  To  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  their  physical  rela- 
tionships is  the  problem  of  modern 
Astronomy;  and  of  all  known  celestial 
objects  that  one  which  seems  best 
worth  prolonged  investigation  is  the 
Nebula  of  Orion, —  the  greatest  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  its  class. 

Edward  S.  H olden. 
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The  frequency  with  which  the  le- 
gend, "  Information  Wanted,"  met  the 
gaze  of  those  who  were  assisting  at 
California's  great  awakening,  is  scarcely 
likely  ever  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
sturdy  empire  builders;  for  turn  which 
way  they  might  those  prayerful  words 
were  persistently  claiming  their  atten- 
tion. 

They  saw  them  on  the  trees  beside 
the  but  recently  blazed  trail ;  they  met 
them  awaiting  their  arrival  at  each  way- 
side stopping  place ;  no  express  or  post- 
office  found  they  so  obscure  that  its 
rough  walls  were  not  papered  with 
them,  quite  often  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  reading  matter;  while  they  not 
infrequently  saw  them  hold  their  own 
full  separate  columns  in  the  newspapers 
of  those  days;  and  though  the  new 
State  soon  became  literally  placarded 
with  them  from  end  to  end,  yet  each 
incoming  steamer  continued  to  add 
fresh  recruits  by  the  hundred  to  their 
ranks. 

The  most  trying  duties  performed  by 
the  postmasters  of  that  period, —  and 
in  this  I  speak  by  the  card, —  were  such 
as  the  Department  took  no  cognizance 
of,  they  being  purely  gratuitous;  for 
the  ways  in  which  one  might  become 
"  lost "  in  those  stirring  times  were 
far  more  numerous  than  the  fun-loving 
crowds,  hastening  hither  and  thither  in 
gay  mood  over  the  land  of  gold,  had 
ever  once  suspected ;  and  strange  in- 
deed would  it  have  been  had  not  many 
of  the  thoughtless  ones  fallen  by  the 
wayside. 

Then  mother,  wife,  or  sister,  well 
nigh  wearied  to  the  death  by  suspense, 
must  needs  speed  a  messenger  to  that 
far-away  land  in  quest  of  tidings  from 
the  long  silent  ones.  Just  one  little 
crumb  of  comfort  was  all  they  usually 


pleaded  for.  Will  and  Rob  were  good, 
kind  boys  at  heart,  even  though  in- 
clined at  times  to  be  a  trifle  wild. 
Quite  likely  it  was  only  ill  success  that 
caused  them  so  long  to  delay  writing 
home,  but  it  would  be  so  comforting  to 
be  assured  of  this;  therefore,  and  with- 
out letting  their  loved  ones  know  of 
these  their  inquiries,  would  not  the  P. 
M.  kindly  aid  them  in  their  quest?  If 
money  were  needed,  either  for  himself 
or  them,  he  had  only  to  name  the  sum 
and  the  first  return  mail  would  bring  it 
to  him.  And  so  on  through  many  tear- 
stained  pages  of  mingled  description 
and  entreaty,  the  unwritten  words  be- 
tween the  lines  generally  holding  the 
leading  place  in  the   reader's  thoughts. 

At  long  intervals  it  so  chanced  that 
the  postmaster  could  send  back  tidings 
that  yielded  him  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  writing;  most  often,  however,  he 
had  no  single  word  of  reply,  either  good 
or  bad,  to  send.  Then  again,  some- 
times he  knew  all,  that  all  a  world  too 
much;  and  sorely  perplexed  he  would 
hold  long,  unsatisfactory  communions 
with  himself  as  to  his  proper  course, 
until,  finding  that  Kindness  and  Cruelty 
were  continually  changing  sides  in  the 
argument,  he  would  at  last  turn  to  his 
heart  for  counsel  and  accept  its  decision 
as  final.  Better  that  the  hoping,  pray- 
ing, and  listening,  for  the  coming  of  a 
footfall  that  was  destined  never  to  sound 
on  earth  should  continue  to  the  end 
than  that  the  least  glimmering  of  the 
soul-crushing  truth  should  find  its  way 
to  those  lonely  homes. 

It  is  with  the  history,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  is  likely  ever  to  be  written, 
of  one  of  the  "  missing  "  ones  of  some 
forty  years  ago,  that  my  story  princi- 
pally concerns  itself, —  of  a  man  whose 
life,  on  two  widely  separated  occasions, 
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(measuring  time  by  the  events  it  com- 
passed,) was  closely  interwoven  with 
my  own;  but  whose  true  name  I  never 
once  heard  spoken,  nor  did  I  ever  hold 
the  least  clew  as  to  whereaways  in 
our  wide  land,  his  childhood's  home  had 
been. 

When  crossing  the  plains  in  the  early 
'5o's,  we  had  as  member  of  our  compa- 
ny an  eccentric  character,  who  for  rea- 
sons known  only  to  himself  withheld 
his  name  from  us.  "I  'most  forget 
what  my  last  chums  called  me,"  he 
said  laughingly  to  the  captain  of  our 
train.  "Any  secondhand  name  you 
have  kicking  around  unclaimed  will 
suit  me  well  enough,"  he  had  added. 
Within  the  hour,  some  one  addressed 
him  familiarly  as  "  Uncle,"  another,  less 
respectful,  saluted  him  as  "  Dad  ";  and 
as  he  seemed  entirely  content  with 
either  name,  the  captain  gave  him  both 
to  designate  him  on  the  roll ;  there- 
after, only  as  "  Uncle  Dad "  was  he 
known  to  us. 

That  there  was  a  screw  loose  in  his 
mental  make-up  soon  became  apparent 
to  us  all.  At  one  hour,  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  a  child  would  rule  his 
speech  and  actions,  the  next  he  would 
easily  prove  himself  more  than  a  match 
for  the  keenest  wits  amongst  us,  his 
aptness  at  repartee  at  such  times  being 
quite  phenomenal;  and  as  his  moods 
were  as  variable  as  the  wind,  we  soon 
came  to  experience  some  measure  of 
surprise  from  nearly  everything  he  said 
or  did. 

One  trifling  incident  shall  find  place 
here  to  illustrate  this  trait  of  his. 

Two  months  or  more  after  our  final 
westward  start  had  been  made,  he  with 
two  companions  one  day  reached  the 
emigrant  road  about  noon,  after  for 
several  hours  ranging  through  the  foot- 
hills in  search  of  game;  and  on  learn- 
ing from  some  fellow-pilgrims  that  our 
train  was  but  a  short  distance  ahead, 
they  concluded  to  try  by  some  lively 
walking  to  overtake  it  before  its  usual 


midday  halt  had  come  to  end ;  and  so 
they  forged  ahead  at  an  honest  five  mile 
gait. 

Presently  from  the  wayside  rang  out 
a  voice,  addressed  to  them  with  frontier 
freedom,  "  Let  up  on  that,  boys,  let  up; 
you  can't  make  the  Cascade  Range  be- 
fore sunset."  And  while  yet  the  echo 
of  his  words  was  sounding,  Uncle  Dad's 
rejoinder  was  on  its  way  back  to  him. 
"  May  be  not,  stranger,"  he  called  out 
pleasantly,  "  but  that  was  our  calcula- 
tion when  after  a  late  breakfast  we 
swam  the  Missouri  at  St.  Joe's  this 
morning." 

He  was  an  exceedingly  profane  man, 
and  yet  his  oaths  did  not  shock  us  as 
they  must  certainly  have  done  had  we 
not  fully  realized  that  the  words  stood 
for  nothing  with  him,  but  were  mere 
empty  sounds;  and  as  he  seemed  never 
to  use  exactly  the  same  form  of  expres- 
sion more  than  the  once,  our  attention 
would  be  so  fully  taken  up  with  noting 
the  fantastic  variations  he  was  ever  in- 
troducing in  his  wayward  speech,  that 
the  words  themselves  soon  almost  lost 
all  significance  to  us  also. 

On  a  certain  occasion  which  now 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  in  this  con- 
nection, one  of  our  number,  in  a  fool- 
hardy freak  to  be  the  first  for  that  sea- 
son to  pass  through  the  Devil's  Gate  on 
the  Sweetwater,  met  with  a  sad  acci- 
dent; and  Uncle  Dad,  whose  skill  in 
this  line  was  unquestioned,  volunteered 
to  dress  the  mangled  limb.  While  he 
performed  this  task  the  air  in  the  tent 
became  fairly  lurid  with  the  pyrotechnic 
verbal  display  he  was  indulging  in,  and 
it  impressed  us  as  something  really 
marvelous  that  so  many  wondrous  and 
unique  combinations  could  be  formed 
from  the  few  only  too  familiar  notes  he 
struck. 

Later,  the  sufferer  told  me  he  heard 
nothing  of  this,  and  indeed  almost  lost 
sight  of  self  through  watching  Uncle 
Dad's  face  the  while  he  was  bending 
over  him.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  tears  that 
I  knew  to  be  tears  of  purest  sympathy 
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were  blinding  him  continually;  and  as 
for  his  touch,  it  was  from  first  to  last, 
the  touch  of  a  woman." 

War,  Pestilence,  and  Famine,  in  the 
form  of  Indians,  cholera,  and  alarm- 
ing shortness  of  rations,  fell  to  our  lot, 
and  while  passing  through  these  and 
other  trying  ordeals,  Uncle  Dad  gave 
us  abundant  proof  that  there  was  at 
least  no  element  of  the  shirk  in  his  com- 
position. Tireless  and  uncomplaining, 
he  was  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night 
at  the  precise  spot  where  his  willing 
services  could  be  the  most  effectively  ren- 
dered, and  thus  it  was  that  his  oddities 
and  unpleasant  traits  ceased  to  hold  im- 
portant place  in  our  minds  through  our 
constant  contemplation  of  the  man  our 
trials  had  revealed  to  us  in  him. 

It  goes  for  far  more  than  words  can 
express,  on  a  perilous  journey  like  that 
we  were  then  making,  this  habit  of 'al- 
ways standing,  as  did  he,  just  where  the 
greatest  danger  threatened.  In  sick- 
ness and  in  trouble  we  always  knew 
exactly  where  to  find  him.  His  uncon- 
sidered speech  might  be  taking  wild  and 
uncanny  flights,  but  he  the  while  was 
invariably  lifting  on  the  heaviest  end. 

It  was  therefore  with  feelings  of  real 
regret  that  we  parted  with  him  at  Soda 
Springs  near  Fort  Hall,  he  striking  off 
southerly  with  a  California  team  while 
the  rest  of  us  circled  away  to  the  north, 
our  destination  being  Oregon  City;  for 
we  had  come  to  consider  him  as  much 
more  than  a  mere  passing  acquaintance, 
and  we  imagined  our  parting  was  likely 
to  prove  a  final  one. 

Three  years  later  on  my  advent  into 
a  thriving  mining  camp  in  Calaveras 
County,  California,  the  first  face  to  claim 
my  attention  was  that  of  my  tried  and 
ever  found  true  companion  of  the  plains. 
Carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  the 
unexpected  meeting,  I  sprang  towards 
him  and  grasped  his  hand,  calling  out  as 
I  did  so  in  a  manner  so  boisterous  as  to 
draw  upon  myself  the  attention  of  all 
the  bystanders:     "  Uncle  Dad, as  large 


as  life!     Well,  this  is  a  glorious  treat 
indeed!" 

But  no  least  gleam  of  recognition 
gave  me  greeting,  as  in  a  hesitating 
manner  he  responded  feebly  to  my 
hearty  hand  grip,  and  in  the  place  of 
the  riotous  outburst  of  gladness  I  had 
good  reason  for  expecting  from  him 
over  the  encounter,  I  was  listening  to 
these  words,  spoken  calmly  and  without 
a  trace  of  emotion,  "  My  name  is  Jingo, 
—  what  is  yours  ?  " 

And  yet  I  absolutely  knew  that  I 
had  made  no  mistake  as  to  his  identity; 
equally  as  reasonable,  I  felt  certain,  to 
question  that  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens 
at  noonday,  or  of  the  beautiful  snow- 
capped range  on  the  east,  which  was  at 
the  moment  taking  on  gorgeous  tinting 
through  the  sun's  farewell  caress  just 
then  lingering  upon  it.  But  my  per- 
plexity was  greatly  intensified  by  the 
kindly  imparted  information  of  a  wit- 
ness to  this  scene,  the  stranger  saying 
to  me, — 

"  This  is  our  messenger  boy,  Jingo; 
and  any  of  us  stand  ready  to  guarantee 
his  faithful  performance  of  whatever  er- 
rand you  may  send  him  on." 

An  explanation  of  the  mystery,  that 
puzzled  me  so  greatly  at  the  first,  soon 
came  to  reward  my  searching  inquiry. 

Admission  to  the  hospital  in  a  neigh- 
boring county  was  one  day  given  to  an 
unknown  man  who  had  been  found  well 
up  in  the  foothills,  delirious  with  fever 
and  terribly  emaciated  through  expos- 
ure and  privations;  and  although  con- 
valescence came  at  last  in  the  wake  of 
careful  nursing,  it  could  scarcely  be  said 
with  entire  truthfulness  that  conscious- 
ness ever  returned,  for  all  that  had  gone 
before  in  his  forty  years  at  least  of  act- 
ive life  remained  a  total  blank  to  him. 
Through  a  marked  resemblance  he 
bore  to  a  prominent  politician  of  that 
era,  he  was  given  the  name  of  Govern- 
or, and  the  idlers  of  the  town  passed 
many  a  pleasant  hour,  to  his  evident 
enjoyment  also,  in  exchanging  pleas- 
antries with  "Gov." 
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It  was  difficult  for  me  to  credit  the 
statement  when  it  was  first  made  to 
me,  that  no  improper  word  was  now 
ever  uttered  by  my  rediscovered  friend. 
Under  the  pressure  of  great  excitement 
or  in  attempt  to  emphasize  strongly 
some  statement  he  was  making  he  would 
occasionally  exclaim,  "By  jingo!"  and 
in  so  emphatic  a  mariner  as  to  furnish 
much  food  for  merriment  to  all  his  lis- 
teners; only  this  and  nothing  more. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  he  one  day  re- 
ceived a  note  from  some  one  needing 
his  services,  addressed  "B.  Jingo,  Esq.," 
and  so  was  rechristened.  He  evinced 
as  much  delight  over  his  new  title  as 
would  a  child  in  the  possession  of  some 
new  and  wondrous  toy. 

Then  the  time  came  when  he  did  not 
show  up  at  the  hospital,  which  he  had 
been  allowed  to  consider  his  headquar- 
ters by  acquired  right;  and  much  un- 
easiness was  felt  over  his  disappearance, 
until  the  stage  driver,  whose  route  skirt- 
ed the  foothills,  brought  back  tidings  of 
him.  It  must  have  been  that  some  lin- 
gering echo  of  his  childhood's  teachings 
had  at  last,  after  all  these  years,  made 
itself  heard  to  him,  and  spurred  him  on 
to  action;  for  after  a  lonely  tramp  of 
thirty  hours'  duration,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance soon  after  sunrise  in  the  min- 
ing town  where  I  found  him  several 
months  later.  He  was  travel-stained 
and  almost  exhausted,  and  yet  radiant- 
ly happy;  grasping  the  hand  of  each 
one  he  met  as  though  he  felt  quite  sure 
of  receiving  a  kindly  welcome  from 
them  all, —  as  in  truth  he  did,  not  once 
meeting  with  repulse,  for  his  name  and 
condition  were  no  secret  there,  over 
and  over,  with  scarcely  the  variation 
of  a  single  word,  he  told  of  his  adven- 
tures in  this  fashion,  in  gleeful,  tri- 
umphant tone: — 

"They  never  let  me  know  this  place 
was  here,  but  I  found  it  all  myself;  and 
the  way  of  it  was,  in  my  dream  I  heard 
a  sweet,  gentle  voice  singing,  '  Over  the 
river,  Jingo,  over  the  river;  your  home 
is  over  the  river';  so  I  slipped  away  in 


the  dark  and  ran  miles  and  miles  till  I 
came  to  the  river.  And  then  I  could 
not  find  the  boat,  and  the  waters  were 
cold  and  angry,  but  it  would  never  dor 
you  know,  for  a  man  to  turn  back  when 
he  was  really  on  his  way  home ;  so  I 
plunged  in  and  fought  my  way  across- 
and  here  I  am,  safe  at  home  at  last!  " 

Little  wonder  he  could  not  find  the 
boat,  for  not  that  alone  but  likewise  the 
ferry  house,  located  nearly  forty  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  had  been  swept 
away  only  a  few  hours  before  he  reached 
there  by  those  "  cold  and  angry  waters," 
to  be  finally  stranded  on  the  distant 
San  Joaquin  plains. 

So  the  boys  from  "  over  the  river" 
promptly  sent  word  back  to  the  county 
seat  that  they  had  adopted  Jingo  and 
would  care  for  him  in  the  future, —  add- 
ing with  good  natured  emphasis,  which 
however  was  more  than  half  earnest, 
that  if  needs  were  they  would  resort  to 
force  of  arms  to  retain  him  with  them 
as  long  as  he  desired  to  stay;  believing 
that  any  one,  sane  or  otherwise,  who 
would  breast  the  waters  of  the  Stanis- 
laus in  the  manner  he  had  done,  merely 
that  he  might  be  with  them,  should  ever 
after  rest  secure  in  the  fullest  freedom 
and  hospitality  of  their  camp. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  con- 
tagion in  his  enjoyment  over  what  he 
evidently  believed  to  be  a  deeply 
planned  and  skillfully  executed  escape 
from  a  hopeless  imprisonment.  Men 
that  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to 
show  him  much  if  any  consideration 
not  only  found  time  to  listen  with  at 
least  a  pretense  of  interest  to  all  he  had 
to  say,  but  humoring  his  ever  changing 
whims,  they  were  careful  to  give  him 
cheery  and  appropriate  replies  to  his 
sometimes  wild  —  though  always  gentle 
—  harangues.  Nor  did  they  forget, 
while  opening  out  their  hearts  to  him 
in  this  kindly  manner,  to  open  wide 
their  purses  also,  that  his  simple  needs 
should  be  most  liberally  supplied. 

Soon  noticing  that  he  was  at  his- 
happiest  when  making  returns  —  slight 
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or  only  fancied  as  the  case  might  be  — 
for  the  kindness  extended  to  him,  they 
fell  into  the  way  of  sending  him  on  er- 
rands, which  were  sometimes  objectless 
otherwise  than  to  occupy  his  time. 
And  as  he  attached  no  value  at  all  to 
money,  scarcely  seeming  to  realize  its 
use,  there  was  no  other  course  left  open 
to  them  but  to  keep  constant  watch 
upon  him  that  he  might  lack  for  noth- 
ing essential  to  his  comfort.  The  mys- 
tery of  why  the  provisions  in  his  larder 
never  ran  short,  draw  on  them  as  he 
might,  probably  did  not  impress  him  as 
a  mystery  at  all ;  for  I  think  that  after 
the  manner  of  a  child  he  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  he  had  but  to  put 
forth  his  hand  to  find  what  the  hour 
demanded.  On  one  occasion  however 
some  disarrangement  in  his  cabin 
wrought  by  one  of  its  surreptitious  vis- 
itors awakened  the  liveliest  alarm  in  his 
breast,  and  after  trying  various  expe- 
dients we  almost  despaired  of  inducing 
him  to  re-enter  his  now  haunted  home. 

As  a  last  resort  I  purchased  a  large 
padlock,  and  marshaling  quite  a  strong 
array  of  men  as  his  bodyguard,  we 
marched  with  him  to  the  cabin,  where 
our  blacksmith  with  the  aid  of  immense 
staples  and  a  section  of  heavy  log  chain, 
soon  made  the  door  proof,  in  poor  Jingo's 
eyes,  against  all  invaders  of  whatever 
nature ;  and  thus  the  terror  phantom 
which  was  controlling  him  received  its 
quietus.  Thereafter  on  our  regular 
visits  we  gained  admission  to  his  cabin 
in  a  moment  by  removing  a  few  tacks 
from  the  hinges  on  which  the  door 
swung,  which  consisted  of  a  couple  of 
strips  of  leather  cut  from  an  ancient 
boot  leg;  but  Jingo  felt  secure,  for  no 
one  tampered  with  the  lock,  and  was  not 
its  key  always  in  his  possession  ? 

Near  by  there  lived  our  woodsawyer 
and  general  utility  man,  a  poor,  sadly 
deformed  creature,  about  whom  little 
more  was  known  than  that  he  was  of 
Irish  birth,  answered  to  the  name  of 
Teddy,  and  had  by  some  means  picked 
up  a  fairly  good  education. 


Between  these  two  a  warm  friend- 
ship sprang  quickly  into  being,  as  if 
they  had  been  sympathetically  drawn 
towards  each  other  through  a  sense  of 
isolation  from  their  fellows  owing  to 
their  afflictions, —  widely  different  in 
their  natures  though  they  were, — which 
fate  or  what  you  will  had  imposed  upon 
them.  Quite  naturally,  suspicions  were 
at  first  aroused  that  "  Teddy,  the 
Miser,"  as  he  had  been  named, —  for 
though  slaving  early  and  late  and  re- 
ceiving fairly  good  pay,  he  yet  denied 
himself  the  commonest  comforts  of  lifer 
—  was  acting  through  interested  mo- 
tives and  taking  advantage  of  his  neigh- 
bor's generosity.  But  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  the  sharp  watch  put  upon  him  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  Jingo,  not  Teddy, 
was  the  real  gainer  by  their  intimacy, 
and  that  he  would  have  tripped  much 
oftener  than  he  did  in  his  newly  as- 
sumed duties  had  not  Teddy's  timely 
counsel  and  assistance  guided  him 
around  or  helped  him  over  numerous 
stumbling  blocks. 

So  this  oddly  mated  pair  plodded 
along  pleasantly  side  by  side,  the  life 
of  each  brightened  by  the  other's  com- 
pany, and  Jingo  also  now  and  again 
found  a  way  greatly  to  lighten  his 
neighbor's  burden;  for  his  arm  soon  be- 
came as  muscular  as  was  Uncle  Dad's 
on  the  plains,  and  as  ready  at  all  times 
was  he  as  then  to  have  it  serve  a  friend. 

Several  times  I  caught  myself  study- 
ing his  condition  and  speculating  on 
the  probability  of  his  ever  regaining  his- 
mental  eqilibrium,  with  an  interest  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  from  that 
which  I  had  in  his  welfare  through  our 
former  close  companionship.  Certain 
it  is  that  momentary  gleams  of  intelli- 
gence, their  brightness  seeming  quite 
marvelous  coming  from  him,  more  than 
once  startled  me  into  believing  that  en- 
franchisement for  his  long  imprisoned 
mind  was  surely  about  to  ensue.  As  if 
the  dense  walls  builded  so  mysteriously 
round  about  his  soul,  their  foundations, 
we    feared,  cemented    in    the    blood   of 
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some  dark  crime,  were  crumbling  away 
before  the  attacks  of  blessed,  beneficent 
Mother  Nature,  who  is  ever  striving  to 
heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  Father 
Time  upon  her  children,  and  to  free 
them  from  the  effects  of  his  rough  buf- 
fetings. 

I  vividly  recall  the  commotion  he 
created  one  evening  as  he  came  run- 
ning swiftly  down  the  street,  not  look- 
ing either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,  but  making  direct  to  the  building 
in  which  the  Masons  were  at  that  hour 
holding  their  regular  meeting;  and  how 
amazement  seized  upon  us  outsiders 
when  we  noticed  that  he  found  prompt, 
almost  instant  admission  there.  I  have 
never  sought  clew  to  the  combination 
that  guards  the  approaches  to  their 
temples,  but  the  secret  proved  to  have 
been  safely  stored  away  against  an  hour 
of  urgent  need,  in  some  cobwebbed  cor- 
ner of  this  poor  creature's  brain;  for  not 
only  did  he  easily  prove  his  right  to  be 
there  with  them,  but  if  unhindered  re- 
port spoke  truly  he  also  proved  that  he 
had  at  least  once  held  the  right  to  say 
to  the  very  highest  there  in  authority, 
"  Sit  thou  at  my  feet." 

This  errand  was  purely  one  of  mer- 
cy. Well  up  in  the  hills  he  had  chanced 
upon  a  hunter's  cabin,  its  occupant 
stricken  down  days  before  with  sick- 
ness, and  powerless  to  help  himself.  I 
need  not  care  to  know  how  he  ascer- 
tained where  most  appropriately  to  ap- 
ply for  prompt  assistance  *  combined 
with  brotherly  cheer;  only  this  I  know, 
that  much  sooner  than  the  sufferer  had 
dared  to  hope,  the  sound  of  swift  gal- 
loping horses  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
told  him  that  Jingo's  whispered  promise 
had  been  faithfully  kept. 

He  never  again  made  sign,  but  kept 
his  own  separate  path  to  the  end. 
None  the  less,  eyes  more  watchful  than 
ours  had  ever  been  were  thereafter 
constantly  upon  him,  and  thus  his 
rough,  lonely  walk  was  made  as  pleas- 
ant and  easy  to  his  feet  as  could  be 
.brought  about  by  unremitting  kindness. 


It  seemed  to  me  the  right  thing  that 
thus  much  concerning  him  should  first 
find  place  here  as  needful  introduction 
to  a  strange,  weird  happening  in  which 
he  took  the  leading  part,  and  also  that 
whosoever  reads  might  better  under- 
stand our  feelings  when  we  saw  our 
poor  stricken  follower  forge  suddenly  to 
the  front  and  become  our  leader ;  for  a 
full  hour  holding  a  crowd  of  earnest, 
angry  men  in  check,  (a  lawless  mob 
some  would  prefer  to  term  these  gath- 
erings,) and  having  them  do  his  bidding 
to  the  letter;  receiving  from  their  hands 
a  life  then  and  there  decreed  by  them 
to  be  justly  forfeited,  for  the  mere  ask- 
ing, to  be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure ; 
while  dangerously  rough-natured  and 
still  rougher  appearing  men,  intent  only 
upon  letting  no  word  of  his  escape 
them,  made  not  the  least  effort  to  con- 
ceal the  tears  coursing  down  their 
cheeks,  for  each  one  knew  his  neigh- 
bor's sight  was  similarly  dimmed. 

I,  that  evening,  made  one  of  the 
group  that  saw  him  approaching,  evi- 
dently laboring  under  some  unusual  ex- 
citement; and  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
our  curiosity  was  sent  up  in  an  instant 
to  its  highest  pitch  when  he  tremblingly 
exclaimed : — 

"They  both  said  I  was  never  to  tell, 
for  if  I  did  his  blood  would  be  on  my 
hands;  but  I  must,  I  must!  For  O, 
it 's  wicked  and  cruel,  and  so  hard  on 
Teddy  if  I  don't.  If  I  call  it  a  dream 
it  won't  be  just  like  telling,  will  it? 
But  first  you  must  promise  me  there  '11 
be  no  blood! " 

Attaching  no  importance  whatever  to 
our  promise,  we  promptly  gave  him  the 
desired  assurance ;  and  when  it  became 
noised  around  that  Jingo  was  present 
for  the  purpose  of  relating  a  new  dream, 
a  good-natured  crowd  quickly  collected 
on  the  street  beneath  the  stars,  more 
than  willing  to  be  amused  a  little  while 
by  him  for  he  had  on  several  previous 
occasions  entertained  us  briefly  in  this 
manner. 

As  if  urged  on  by  a  power  in   whose 
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1<eeping  his  own  will  counted  as  noth- 
ing, he  began  in  a  hesitating,  tripping 
way,  but  soon  his  voice  rang  out  strong 
and  trumpet-like  and  his  manner  became 
defiant,  while  the  nature  of  his  revela- 
tions insured  him  a  respectful  hearing 
and  a  freedom  from  interruptions  of  any 
kind. 

He  first  spoke  of  the  trail  he  was 
hastening  over  in  his  dream  as  being 
new  and  strange  to  him.  What  his 
errand  or  why  he  was  there,  he  did  not 
know,  only  that  he  was  to  waste  no  time 
on  the  way;  and  so  at  last  he  came  to 
a  wall  so  high,  so  very  high,  that  the  sun 
was  resting  on  its  top;  a  great  blank 
wall  with  neither  visible  beginning  nor 
end. 

Greatly  perplexed,  he  looked  back 
down  the  trail,  and  there  saw  two  trav- 
elers approaching,  one  of  whom  finally 
proved  to  be  our  lawyer,  dressed  in  his 
best;  the  other  his  good  friend  Teddy 
in  his  working  clothes,  "limping  along 
behind  the  lawyer  and  taking  all  his 
dust  of  course." 

These  little  shafts  of  his  were  great 
pets  of  ours,  and  he  was  ever  letting  them 
fly  at  unexpected  moments,  his  aim 
most  always  excellent.  But  some  of 
us  noticed  that  the  smile  which  circled 
around  through  the  crowd  skipped  the 
lawyer's  face  entirely ;  probably  had  he 
not  been  hemmed  in  somewhat  closely 
just  then,  he  would  not  have  remained 
to  hear  more. 

He  then  told  us  of  the  lawyer's  rap- 
ping sharply  on  the  wall  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  as  if  indignant  at  there 
being  no  one  in  sight  to  receive  him; 
how  a  great  gate  then  instantly  swung 
open  and  that  he  then  knew  right  well 
where  he  was,  for  there  stood  Saint 
Peter  with  his  keys,  "  just  as  he  looks  in 
the  picture  Teddy  kneels  to  every  day 
in  his  cabin." 

The  lawyer  was  going  to  step  right  in, 
"not  waiting  to  be  asked,"  but  recoiled 
suddenly;  for  "Lady  Brown"  just  then 
appeared  at  the  Saint's  side,  "smiling 
and  happy ,  the  wrinkles  every  one  gone," 


and  was  saying  to  him  familiarly,  "  O 
no,  not  that  one,  please,  but  the  poor 
little  crooked  man  standing  behind  him." 

At  which  remark  the  Saint  laughed 
out  heartily  and  replied,  "  Did  you 
really  think,  madam,  that  I  was  going 
to  make  such  an  awful  blunder  as  that  ?  " 

And  Jingo's  voice  became  almost  in- 
audible through  emotion  as  he  con- 
tinued, "  It  was  such  good  fun  to  see 
the  Saint  put  out  his  hand  and  lead 
Teddy  in,  because  I  knew  he  had  got 
done  at  last  with  all  that  everlasting 
sawing." 

Having  thus  brought  his  characters 
together  and  face  to  face  with  his  audi- 
ence, his  object  in  so  doing  at  once  be- 
came apparent,  more  than  usual  meth- 
od in  his  madness  showing  in  the  act; 
for  the  Widow  Brown,  whom  we  all  re- 
vered, now  said  her  say,  at  the  Saint's 
solicitation. 

He  first  had  her  recount  certain  facts 
with  which  some  of  us  were  more  or 
less  familiar,  our  knowledge  thereof 
supplying  important  points  that  found 
no  place  in  his  narrative ;  of  her  pur- 
chasing her  home  of  the  lawyer  long 
before,  and  the  steady  closing  up  of  the 
gap  between  the  first  and  last  payment, 
brought  about  entirely  by  her  own  ex- 
ertions; for  hers  was  a  courageous,  in- 
dependent spirit  and  she  would  hoe  her 
own  row  to  the  end,  however  willing  and 
anxious  those  who  best  knew  her  were 
to  lend  a  hand. 

Then  suddenly  there  burst  upon  us  in 
its  fullness  the  unimagined  infamy  of 
this  foul  blot  upon  a  great  and  honored 
profession ;  unsavory  though  his  reputa- 
tion had  been  with  us,  we  yet  had  not 
dreamed  to  what  lower  depths  he  would 
descend  to  gratify  his  greed  for  gain. 

The  last  hundred  was  fully  due,  and 
though  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
its  payment  yet  the  widow  knew  not 
one  moment  of  uneasiness  on  that  score, 
but  went  about  her  daily  tasks  with  a 
glad  song  in  her  heart ;  for  had  not  the 
lawyer,  "bowing  and  smiling  sweetly," 
called  several  times  to  say  that  she  was 
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to  give  the  matter  no  single  thought,  as 
he  did  not  need  the  money  just  then. 

Having  thus  completely  thrown  her 
off  her  guard  and  placed  her  in  his 
power,  as  he  believed,  the  lawyer  visits 
her  again,  this  time  the  picture  of  dis- 
tress and  the  bearer  of  ill  news  indeed. 
He  was  very  sorry  but  there  had  been 
no  help  for  it;  brought  to  the  verge  of 
financial  ruin  by  the  unexpected  closing 
down  upon  him  of  a  heartless  creditor, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  assign  his 
claim  upon  her;  and  the  man  would,  he 
feared,  prove  a  hard  master,  exacting 
his  pound  of  flesh  even  to  the  balancing 
of  a  hair,  for  such  was  his  nature ;  and 
Oh,  he,  the  lawyer,  was  now  completely 
prostrated  with  remorse  and  grief  over 
having  thoughtlessly  and  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form  inserted  that  fatal  clause 
in  the  agreement  she  had  signed. 

At  this  the  widow  started  with  dread 
surprise,  exclaiming,  "That  clause  ! 
What  clause?"  And  he,  why  she  must 
surely  remember,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
record;  and  it  reads  that  if  but  one  pay- 
ment defaulted  even  though  only  by  the 
space  of  an  hour,  she  was  to  forfeit  all 
moneys  paid  and  the  cottage  was  at  once 
to  revert  to  him. 

She  did  not  remember,  simply  be- 
cause she  knew  nothing  of  this ;  trusting 
entirely  to  his  honor,  she  had  signed 
without  reading,  and  now  like  a  wither- 
ing blast  from  the  clouds  the  knowledge 
laid  her  senseless;  reviving,  she  finds 
herself  alone  and  heard  a  swift  approach- 
ing footfall  sounding  just  without  —  the 
new  owner,  coming  to  take  possession  ? 
Without  doubt. 

Not  quite  yet.  This  is  Teddy,  the 
cripple,  the  poor  despised  miser!  who 
steps  within  and  locks  and  bolts  her 
door,  then  exclaims  hastily,  neither  the 
words  nor  voice  sounding  in  the  least 
like  his: — 

"  He  's  a  villain,  and  his  tongue  drips 
lies!  I  know  his  plans  from  his  own 
lips  and  all  that  he  said  to  you,  for  I 
stopped  in  the  shade  by  his  window  to 
get  a  minute's  rest  there." 


She  heard  that  the  lawyer's  tool  was 
an  escaped  convict ;  the  leverage  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  the  knowledge  that 
a  word  from  his  employer  would  surely 
re-rivet  his  manacles  for  life,  while  the 
work  laid  out  for  him  to  do  was  pleasant 
and  easy  in  its  execution.  It  was  only 
for  him  to  present  himself  at  Mrs. 
Brown's  home  as  the  lawyer's  relent- 
less creditor,  and  demand  instant  pay- 
ment of  the  note  he  held  ;  the  request 
would  not  be  acceded  to,  her  purse  being 
unprepared  for  such  a  draft  upon  it, — 
that  matter  had  been  carefully  looked 
after, —  and  then  when  he  insisted  upon 
immediate  possession,  as  put  down  in 
the  bond,  one  look  at  his  face  would  be 
likely  to  decide  her  promptly  to  vacate 
the  premises. 

In  a  fortnight  or  so,  he,  the  lawyer, 
would  openly  and  above  board  repur- 
chase the  property  and  have  it  in  readi- 
ness for  the  next  customer, —  an  unpa- 
tented device  of  his  by  which,  it  seemed 
he  had  once  before  put  much  money  in 
his  purse. 

He  had  so  arranged  it  with  his  bosom 
friend,  the  recorder,  that  the  scheme 
would  hold  water  nicely,  while  at  the 
same  time  no  one  could  possibly  ad- 
vantage himself  thereby  to  his  detri- 
ment. And  for  attending  to  this  mat- 
ters,—  in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have 
his  own  name  appear, —  and  keeping 
his  mouth  tightly  closed  concerning  it, 
his  freedom  should  continue  unjeopar- 
dized  and  he  would  also  receive  a  hand- 
some remuneration. 

Bitter,  torturing  words  these  must 
have  been  for  the  dear  old  lady  to  listen 
to,  for  had  she  not  many  times  extolled 
the  lawyer's  unvarying  kindness  to  her; 
but  as  luck  would  have  it,  her  purse 
proved  not  quite  empty,  for  after  Teddy 
had  poured  out  on  her  table  his  little 
hoard  of  silver,  something  more  than 
sixty  dollars,  "  that  the  great  wrong 
should  not  win,"  she  resurrected  from 
its  hiding  place  sufficient  coin  of  her 
own,  and  barely  that,  to  make  up  the 
needed  sum.     And  when,  while  yet  the 
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clock  was  striking  twelve,  the  lawyer's 
emissary  appeared  and  boldly  spoke 
his  well  conned  lesson,  he  much  to  his 
surprise  received  the  money  in  full  in 
exchange  for  the  note. 

There  came  a  time  right  soon  there- 
after when  his  case,  touching  his  part  in 
this  transaction,  was  being  considered 
by  the  Vigilantes,  but  it  was  easily  dis- 
posed of;  for  at  first  mention  of  his 
name  the  right  hand  of  every  man  in 
the  room  was  instantly  upraised,  each 
hand  opened  wide.  Seeing  which  their 
captain, smiling  as  if  well  pleased,  said: 
"  No  one  present  cares  to  throw  the  first 
stone?  It  is  well.  His  parting  words 
to  the  widow  place  him  above  and  be- 
yond our  jurisdiction." 

And  yet  he  had  only  said,  not  forget- 
ting to  remove  his  hat  while  speaking: — 

"  Madam,  my  hands  ain't  clean.  I 
don't  pretend  they  are.  But  this  was 
too  low  and  dirty  a  trick  for  even  me  to 
tackle  willingly.  He  had  the  drop  on 
me  and  drove  me  into  it.  And  now 
I  '11  say,  come  of  it  what  will,  that  I  'm 
glad  you  had  the  money  ready;  I  lose 
my  pay,  but  all  the  same  I  'm  glad!  By 
the  eternal,  I  'm  glad,  glad,  glad!" 

Exactly  howj ingo  would  have  brought 
his  dream  to  a  close  we  had  no  means 
of  knowing,  for  we  had  by  this  time 
heard  quite  enough.  Action  became 
the  watchword  of  the  hour  in  this  little 
mining  camp,  not  so  very  far  away  from 
the  banks  of  the  Stanislaus. 

On  the  part  of  the  lawyer,  you  may 
be  sure,  he  had  been  quick  enough  to 
see  the  danger  signals  flying  in  the  form 
of  angry  glances  cast  upon  him,  shrewd 
enough  also  to  avoid,  if  possible,  bring- 
ing the  catastrophe  upon  himself  by 
any  precipitate  action;  but  when  the- 
coveted  chance  to  slip  away  unobserved 
at  last  arrived,  for  which  he  had  been 
keeping  sharp  lookout,  he  was  in  an- 
other minute  groping  around  in  his  un- 
lit office  securing  certain  compromising 
papers,  which  were  to  accompany  him 
in  his  hurried  midnight  flight. 

Presently  he  bethought  him  to  glance 


abroad  to  make  sure  the  coast  continued 
clear,  only  to  find  that  a  man  was  pa- 
cing slowly  to  and  fro  in  front  of  his 
office,  his  figure  so  distinctly  outlined  on 
the  starlit  sky  that  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  that  he  fully  recognized  him. 

But  he  would  quickly  prove  himself 
more  than  a  match  in  cunning  for  that 
good-natured  amateur  policeman ;  there 
was  the  rear  fence,  high  enough  and 
strong  enough,  it  is  true,  securely  to 
wall  in  a  horde  of  lunatics;  but  no  one 
there  knew  him  for  a  once  noted  athlete 
and  that  he  could  safely  laugh  at  all 
such  puny  obstructions  as  that ;  a  half 
hour's  clear  start  of  his  pursuers,  and  he 
asked  for  no  better  highway  to  freedom 
than  the  open  country  beyond. 

Cautiously  removing  his  boots  he 
made  his  way  noiselessly  to  the  rear 
door  of  his  office,  instantly  to  realize 
that  his  plans  had  been  forestalled  to 
his  utter  undoing.  The  measured  tread 
of'an  unseen  sentinel  sounded  distinctly 
only  a  few  feet  away.  As  well  now  to 
look  the  true  facts  in  the  face;  he  was 
a  helpless,  friendless  prisoner,  in  the 
keeping  of  our  ever  dreaded  Committee 
of  Safety. 

He  must  have  known  that  he  was 
putting  foot  on  treacherous  ground  when 
making  this  last  venture,  as  even  regu- 
lar juries  in  those  days,  at  least  in  the 
mines,  were  never  known  to  leave  their 
seats  in  search  of  a  verdict,  in  cases 
where  wrong  and  indignity  had  been 
put  upon  a  woman;  much  less  did  the 
Vigilantes  in  such  cases  ever  waste  any 
time  in  looking  up  precedents  to  guide 
their  actions.  Their  way  was  to  rain 
down  swift,  sure  blows  upon  the  guilty 
ones;  later  the  lawyers  might  fight  it 
out  between  themselves,  if  they  saw  fit, 
and  bring  in  such  verdicts  as  their  books 
gave  sanction  to. 

Nor  could  he  have  been  unmindful  of 
that  day  when  Happy  Sam,  crushed 
almost  out  of  all  human  semblance  by 
a  sliding  bowlder  in  his  claim,  had  been 
carried  up  the  street  towards  the  hotel ; 
a  sorry  place  though  it  was,  as  all  de- 
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clared,  for  a  man  in  his  condition,  with 
its  chilling  draughts  and  board  parti- 
tions, which  aggravated  every  sound 
but  deadened  not  one,  the  best  refuge, 
however,  that  could  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  be  found  for  him.  And  when 
in  front  of  the  widow's  cottage,  a  smile 
drove  away  the  look  of  agony  that  had 
taken  possession  of  poor  Sam's  face,  for 
the  white-haired  old  lady  was  bending 
over  him ;  and  he  could  see  that  her 
little  front  gate  was  propped  well  back, 
and  wide  open  too  was  her  door,  as  was 
ever  her  heart  to  suffering.  And  he 
heard  her  saying  in  loving,  motherly 
tones,  "  Gently,  boys,  gently;  carry  him 
into  my  front  room;  everything  is 
ready  for  him  there." 

Quite  likely  he  also  remembered  that 
time  when  word  flew  swiftly  around 
that  little  Daisy  Raymond  had  been 
stricken  down  with  fever  and  was  lying 
at  death's  door.  The  first  child  born  in 
the  camp,she;  which  was  of  itself  enough 
to  make  her  a  pet  with  all  the  miners, 
even  though  she  had  not  been,  as  she 
was,  the  most  lovable  little  lass  their 
eyes  had  ever  looked  upon  since  they 
left  their  far  away  homes.  And  at 
once  the  talk  amongst  them  became, 
not  as  to  how  their  claims  prospered 
nor  how  they  might  best  while  away  a 
spare  hour  in  merry  fashion,  but  only 
of  how  the  hovering  angel  might  be  de- 
prived of  his  expected  prey. 

Soon  other  news  was  on  the  wing 
causing  the  clouds  to  lift.  The  widow 
had  closed  her  cottage,  and  equipped 
as  for  a  journey  had  been  seen  making 
her  way  towards  the  gulch  where  Daisy 
was  having  her  first  great  battle.  Nor 
did  later  bulletins  contradict  the  earlier, 
as  they  persist  in  doing  nowadays,  for 
sure  enough,  Mrs.  Brown  had  gone 
there  to  stay  and  had  taken  full  charge ; 
and  some  advocated  instantly  loading 
up  the  anvil  and  starting  thunderous 
peals  to  echoing,  as  if  victory  was  the 
same  thing  as  assured;  and  though  wis- 
er counsels  prevailed,  the  celebration 
went  on  all  the  same,  if  not  in  a  man- 
ner that  need  be  mentioned  here. 


Dangerous  ground  truly,  lawyer;  for 
at  this  moment  the  father  of  that  same 
little  Daisy  is  sitting  in  the  upper  room 
of  yon  building,  but  a  short  block  away, 
freshly  dipped  ink  glistening  on  his 
pen's  tip,  for  his  is  the  hand  that  signs 
those  fateful  figures  at  the  sight  of 
which  evil  doers  all  slink  away  into 
hiding;  and  Happy  Sam  the  while  is 
standing  sentinel  at  thy  door. 

Meanwhile  Jingo  was  proving  to  an 
attentive  and  singularly  quiet  audience 
that  he  had  yet  another  story  to  tell 
well  worthy  of  their  hearing. 

It  was  of  an  Irish  emigrant,  who  one 
day  landed  on  our  shores,  here  to  spy 
out  or  rather  to  prepare  a  fitting  home 
for  the  old  mother,  who  was  then  to 
follow  him.  A  tall,  stalwart  lad  he, and 
in  the  full  vigor  of  healthful  manhood; 
but  in  less  than  a  week  there  came  a 
terrible  fall  from  a  ladder;  months  later 
he  emerged  from  the  hospital  just  such 
another  sad  wreck  as  poor  Teddy  now 
presented. 

But  the  old  lady  living  far  away 
over  the  sea  was  never  to  hear  a  word 
of  this,  as  the  news  would  surely  break 
her  heart.  In  her  dreams,  either  wak- 
ing or  sleeping,  she  was  ever  to  picture 
her  boy  as  she  had  last  seen  him,  when 
clinging  high  up  on  the  mast,  he  had 
waved  her  adieu. 

It  might  so  chance,  however,  that 
becoming  impatient  and  thinking  thus 
greatly  to  pleasure  him,  she  would  under 
the  escort  of  a  neighbor  some  day  come 
upon  him  full  suddenly,  not  having 
given  the  least  warning.  To  guard 
against  this,  other  miles  without  num- 
ber must  be  heaped  up  between  them, 
behind  which  he  would  hide  and  work 
%out  his  sad  destiny. 

So  he  had  followed  the  sun  on  and 
on,  and  season  by  season,  till  his  feet 
pressed  the  bounds  of  our  land.  There 
both  early  and  late,  and  with  never  a 
murmur,  he  wearily  toiled  with  his  saw- 
buck  and  saw,  with  only  the  one  object 
at  all  times  in  view:  every  year  when 
the  old  mother's  birthday  came  round, 
a  letter    must    reach  her  containing  a 
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present  that  would  make  her  the  envy 
of  all  her  poor  neighbors;  for  in  her 
own  words,  the  half  of  the  money  he 
sent  her  would  be  more  than  enough, 
as  even  with  that  she  could  live  like  a 
queen. 

Jingo  next  repeated  to  us  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  Teddy's  last  letter  to 
his  mother,  or  as  nearly  as  he  could  re- 
call what  he  had  heard  read ;  and  while  his 
auditors  listened  thereto  as  eagerly  as 
if  a  lost  word  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
golden  opportunity  let  slip,  a  multitude 
of  regretful  thoughts  over  their  treat- 
ment of  Teddy  came  thronging  in  upon 
them,  the  same  being  quite  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

But  we  were  not  to  conclude  that  be- 
cause his  money  had  just  been  diverted 
from  its  intended  course,  our  Teddy 
harbored  despondency  in  his  heart,  or 
any  of  its  relations.  Hopeful  and  cour- 
ageous as  ever,  he  had  said  to  his  friend 
that  he  had  been  wasting  much  good 
time  in  needless  sleep,  and  that  a  few 
hours'  work  each  night  would  bring  the 
money  back  in  season  for  the  annual 
remittance. 

Those  of  us  that  for  several  nights 
before  had  been  much  disturbed  by  the 
unseasonable  sound  of  Teddy's  saw, 
now  felt  thankful  that  the  verdict  we 
had  rendered  against  him  had  never 
been  voiced  in  his  presence.  This 
feeling  was  intensified  greatly  by  the 
faithful  Jingo's  words  as  he  continued 
pleadingly : — 

"  Maybe  now  it 's  made  plain,  you 
won't  toss  rough  words  to  him  for  the 
noise  he  's  making  right  now,  down 
there  back  of  the  bake-shop;  and  I'm 
sure  it  would  make  him  feel  real  gay 
and  happy  if  instead  of  being  cross, 
you  'd  call  out  to  him  as  you  go  by  that 
as  for  the  music  of  it  you  'd  rather 
hear  the  screech  of  his  saw  when  it 
strikes  a  dry  knot  than  listen  by  the 
hour  to  a  real  boss  angel  with  four- 
story  wings  playing  '  Home,  Sweet 
Home  '  on  a  harp  of  pure  gold." 

Not  in  the  least  is   it  to  be  wondered 


at  that  his  audience  were  nearly  over- 
come with  amazement  upon  hearing 
these  words  roll  glibly  from  his  lips; 
their  only  effect  upon  me,  however, 
was  instantly  to  transport  me  to  a 
well  remembered  emigrant  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Green  River. 

The  camp  fire  made  from  wheels  of 
abandoned  wagons,  again  blazed  up 
cheerily;  and  now  steps  forward  Uncle 
Dad,  frying  pan  in  hand,  and  dragging 
to  one  side  a  glowing,  fiery  hub  more 
tarry  than  its  fellows,  he  proceeded  to 
cook  our  supper,  a  huge  antelope  steak 
supplemented  by  a  hoarded  morsel  of 
musty  bacon.  When  I  offered  to  help, 
he  merely  replied:  "  No,  partner,  you 
keep  laying  right  there  where  you  are. 
Honest  division  of  labor  is  my  motto. 
You  killed  the  'lope,  I  '11  cook  and  eat 
it;"  then,  coupling  it  with  the  tumult 
going  on  in  the  pan,  he  used  the  ex- 
pression word  for  word  that  we  had 
just  been  listening  to. 

Much  after  the  manner  of  a  trapped 
hyena  did  the  lawyer  pace  to  and  fro 
from  front  to  rear  windows  of  his  cage 
for  an  hour  or  more ;  but  the  moment 
of  escape  that  he  was  keeping  such 
sharp  lookout  for  came  not.  The  men 
there  on  guard  continued  alert  and  vigi- 
lant; and  as  they  made  no  advances 
towards  holding  a  communication  with 
him, he  remained  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
action  was  being  taken  at  headquarters 
in  his  case. 

The  tomb-like  silence  of  the  camp, 
which  had  just  been  broken  by  the 
rumbling  of  the  valley  stage  as  it  made 
its  midnight  start,  again  ruled  the  hour, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  his  door  by 
Happy  Sam,  who  said  to  him  in  a  tone 
of  voice  singularly  free  from  the  least 
trace  of  emotion, — 

"  They  will  be  here  within  ten  min- 
utes." 

Then,  scarcely  giving  these  porten- 
tous words  time  to  burn  their  way  to 
the  lawyer's  terror  benumbed  conscious- 
ness,  he  continued, — 
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"A  swift,  long  distance  runner,  by 
making  direct  shoot  up  over  the  hill, 
then  down  through  the  timber,  might 
possibly  overtake  the  stage  at  the  Long 
Bridge,  though  not  if  he  lost  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second  on  the  way." 

Well,  well!  this  was  infinitely  better 
than  the  lawyer  had  dared  hope  for, 
though  squaring  exactly  with  his  oft 
openly  asserted  belief  that  no  man 
lived  who  was  not  amenable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  hidden  dollars  skillfully 
placed ;  though  Happy  Sam  would 
have  been  the  very  last  one  whom  he 
would  have  thought  of  approaching  in 
his  favorite  way.  But  though  "  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  "  might  mean  contin- 
ued existence,  he  would  yet  drive  as 
sharp  a  bargain  as  he  dared,  and  so  he 
hissed  out  cringingly: — 

"  Yes,  yes,  Sam,  but  don't  bear  down 
too  heavy  on  me  just  because  you  have 
the  chance.  I  'm  a  poor  man,  I  swear 
it,  whatever  they  say  to  the  contrary. 
Try  to  put  yourself  in  my  place,  please, 
then  say  how  much, —  quick!  " 

With  an  imprecation  and  a  menace 
that  sent  him  staggering  back  into  the 
room,  Happy  Sam  replied: — 

"  Don't  'how  much  '  me,  you  hound! 
That  poor  soft-hearted  fool,  Jingo, 
brought  this  about  through  insisting  a 
promise  had  been  made  him  before  he 
consented  to  speak;  but,  thank  God, 
the  ten  minutes'  grace  is  nearly  up 
by  this  time." 

The  next  instant  the  lawyer  darted 
out  unchecked  and  sped  away  like  the 
wind  through  the  darkness.  Up  through 
the  graveyard  as  the  most  promising 
route  for  an  unhindered  run,  over  the 
high  chaparral  fence,  a  briery  barrier 
never  before  surmounted  by  man  or 
beast.  The  school  boys  told  of  this 
next  day,  having  followed  his  trail  for 
practice.  Never  an  up-hill  leap  on  rec- 
ord to  equal  the  one  he  made  over  the 
miner's  big  ditch,  which  crossed  his 
way.  Forward  again,  more  than  once 
on  hands  and  knees,  and  up,  still  up, 
the  way  constantly  growing  steeper  till 


the  crest  of  the  hill  was  at  last  attained, 
and  the  first  mile  and  a  half  had  been 
scored  with  that  precious  fraction  of  a 
second  not  yet  lost. 

The  plunging  down  now,  through 
heavy  timber  where  the  dense  under- 
brush had  not  for  some  years  known 
fire,  was  indeed  trying  and  dangerous 
work;  but  Long  Bridge  was  down  there 
a  mile  away,  and  should  the  stage 
reach  it  before  he  did,  his  only  chance 
was  gone. 

O  why  had  he  not  taken  second 
thought  ?  He  might  have  known  that 
Happy  Sam  was  incorruptible.  He 
was  aware  he  would  obey  orders  to  the 
letter,  however  his  own  wishes  and  will 
rebelled,  though  anything  but  a  safe 
man  to  tamper  with.  Then  why  had  he 
so  stupidly  aroused  the  lion  in  his  na- 
ture and  stung  it  to  fury  by  putting  that 
mortal  affront  upon  him  ?  Offering  that 
great  laughing  giant  a  bribe!  Fool, 
fool,  fool! 

He  knew  by  intuition  exactly  what 
course  Sam  would  most  likely  take  (and 
in  fact  did  take).  He  would  remain  at 
his  post  as  though  still  guarding  his 
prisoner,  till  the  ten  minute  reprieve 
had  fully  expired;  then,  being  off  duty, 
he  would  take  prompt  action  effectually 
to  wipe  out  the  insult  put  upon  him  ;  and 
his  matchless  woodcraft  would  spy  him 
out  wherever  he  sought  hiding.  In  the 
stage  only  might  he  find  assured  sanc- 
tuary, for  it  was  a  subject  of  public 
knowledge  that  Sam  would  recoil  with 
horror  under  any  and  all  circumstances 
from  the  mere  thought  even  of  ever 
crying  "  Halt!"  to  the  sworn  custodians 
of  the  United  States  mail. 

So  downward  he  plunged  at  break- 
neck speed,  now  prone  on  the  earth, 
the  next  second  erect  and  leaping  down- 
ward still  more  fiercely,  his  lungs  work- 
ing the  while  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows, 
and  yet  he  somehow  managed  as  he  ran 
to  utter  piercing  screams,  the  like  of 
which  old  Grapevine  Gulch  had  never 
before  re-echoed. 

For  there  was  a  sound  in  the  air  of  a 
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screeching  brake,  of  much  grating  and 
thumping  and  pounding  of  wheels,  and 
of  iron  shod  hoofs  striking  fire  from  flint. 
Who  of  old  Calaveras  does  not  remem- 
ber that  most  execrable  approach  to  the 
bridge? — a  bit  of  road  of  which  it  was 
said  that  our  roadmaster  had  surely 
never  laid  eyes  on  it,  or  he  would  not 
have  let  it  remain  so  long  precisely  as 
the  elements  carved  it. 

And  was  all  this  superhuman  striving 
to  prove  of  no  avail  ?  Surely  so  it 
seemed,  for  galloping  feet  were  quickly 
playing  a  lively  tune  on  resounding 
plank,  the  center  of  the  bridge  now  re- 
sponds with  a  deeper  bass,  followed  by 
a  silence  which  could  only  mean  that 
the  horses  had  dashed  away  around  the 
turn  and  adown  that  five-mile  gentle 
slope  which  was  ever  to  them  like  a 
merry  playground. 

More,  I  imagine,  through  resistless 
momentum  than  conscious  effort,  the 
fleeting  man  forged  wildly  ahead,  and 
rushing  upon  the  bridge,  came  full  tilt 
upon  the  motionless  stage, —  to  hear 
its  driver,  "  Old  Honesty,"  saying  to 
him :  — 

"  I  promised  Jingo  to  wait  here  for 
you  three  minutes,  though  he  begged 
for  five;  climb  inside,  as  I  don't  care 
for  company  now.  It  's  pretty  well 
packed  already  with  chattering  heathen, 
who  seem  to  be  on  a  first-class  opium 
spree,  but  I  reckon  you  won't  mind  a 
trifle  of  smoke." 

Mind  smoke,  indeed!  Not  he.  The 
denser  it  is  the  better  will  it  please  him. 
And  as  the  stage  rolled  on,  the  little 
brown  men  were  wondering  greatly 
what  manner  of  creature  this  could  be 
who  had  stretched  himself  out  beneath 
their  feet,  and  who  seemed  more  than 
content  to  have  them  utilize  his  form  as 
resting  place  for  their  wooden  clogs. 

Precisely  as  here  set  down  did  the 
lawyer  pass  from  our  midst  and  from 
my  further  knowledge. 

Thirty  years  later,  business  —  still  in 
the  search  for  gold  but  this  time  in  the 
Vol.  xix. — 31. 


form  of  fruit  —  caused  me  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  these  happenings.  At  the 
bridge  I  alighted  from  the  stage  and 
made  inquiries  of  an  idler  there  as  to 

the  shortest  cut  to  T 's  Ranch ;  to 

which  the  man  made  answer:  "There  's 
a  sort  of  a  blind  trail  up  this  gulch  that 
will  save  you  miles  over  the  road,  but 
you  '11  need  wings,  sure,  if  you  take  it; 
they  all  call  it  the  Lawyer's  Run,  but 
nobody  seems  to  know  why." 

In  light-hearted  and  triumphant  mood 
over  the  rolling  by  of  the  clouds,  Jingo 
slowly  paced  the  now  deserted  main 
street  of  the  camp,  his  thoughts  doubt- 
less intent  on  a  pleasant  little  matter  of 
business,  which  had  been  wisely  in- 
trusted to  his  care;  and  as  he  neared 
the  Fandango,  its  proprietor  suddenly 
confronted  him  from  out  a  shadowed 
doorway,  saying  as  he  hurriedly  pressed 
a  coin  into  his  hand: — 

"  Slip  it  in  with  the  other,  old  boy, 
and  say  nothing.  I  salted  it  down  some 
time  ago  for  just  some  such  chance  as 
this  and  I  am  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
trouble  is  there  's  something  on  it  that 
was  n't  there  when  it  came  from  the 
mint.  I  reckon  its  owner  carried  it  as 
a  sort  of  a  charm  to  keep  him  from  go- 
ing crooked,  but  the  scheme  went  back 
on  him,  for  he  brought  the  coin  to  me ; 
but  the  thoughts  of  having  it  tossing 
around  on  my  table  somehow  unsteadied 
my  nerves  a  trifle." 

As  the  next  moment  he  re-entered 
his  crowded  den,  he  might  well  have 
been  wondering  whether  his  dupes 
gathered  there  would  not  certainly  and 
with  reason  have  adjudged  him  insane, 
had  they  been  told  he  had  but  just 
parted  company  with  honest  gold,  only 
because  the  ghost  of  a  long  dead  —  sen- 
timent?—  had  found  entrance  to  the 
secret  chamber  wherein  his  sadly  cal- 
loused conscience  had  been  securely 
hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  his  little 
world. 

No  faintest  whisper  of  the  night's 
varied    happenings    floated    around    to 
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where  Teddy  hour  after  hour  resolute- 
ly plied  his  weary  task;  nor  when  at 
last  utter  exhaustion  drove  him  to  his 
cabin,  day  dawn  not  then  being  far 
away,  and  he  went  groping  slowly  to- 
wards his  bunk, —  candles  at  that  time 
being  to  him  a  luxury, —  did  intuition 
give  him  the  least  hint  that  on  his  ta- 
ble was  an  imposing-looking  document 
directed  in  clerkly  hand  to, 
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which  in  all  essential  particulars  was  to 
be  to  him  much  like  a  king's  full  free 
pardon  to  a  poor  hopeless  life  prisoner. 
His  hand,  however,  came  in  contact 
with  it,  and  a  light  was  now  quickly 
burning,  and  with  feelings  to  be  left  to 
the  imagination  he  was  reading  the 
following  missive,  the  direct,  prompt 
outcome  as  it  was  of  Jingo's  betrayal 
of  his  confidence: — 

Saint  Peter,  greeting, 

To  his  good  friend  Teddy: — 

First  and  foremost  comes  a  Command  and  not  an 
Entreaty,  which  I  now  lay  upon  you. 

Have  done  with  this  foolishness  once  and  forever. 
No  more  of  this  night  work,  my  lad!  When  the  sun 
goes  to  bed,  you  must  follow  suit  promptly,  as  all 
Christians  should,  and  I  know  you  for  one;  why 
it 's  yourself  I  've  heard  say,  and  many  and  many  's 
the  time,  that  "even  a  stone  drag  cannot  stand  ev- 
erything," and  yet  you  think  you  can,  and  you  only 
poor  weak  flesh  and  blood. 

Now  don't  harbor  that  fear  for  an  instant ;  no,  no, 
Teddy  boy.  Disappointment  shall  not  come  to  the 
mother.  When  the  day  and  the  hour  works  round 
for  the  letter  and  money,  the  money  and  letter  shall 
be  there  in  her  lap.  Ah,  you  thought  no  one  knew 
but  poor  Jingo,  who  never  tells  tales.  Why  lad, 
she  's  not  had  a  birthday,  not  one  since  you  left  her, 
but  my  messenger  's  stood  at  her  elbow  on  purpose 
to  bring  me  the  fullest  of  news.  To  prove  I  'm  not 
boasting  I  '11  tell  of  the  very  last  one  of  them  all. 
The  neighbors  all  knew  that  the  postman  had  been 
there,  and  they  also  knew  well  that  the  letter  had 
come,  for  they  kept  sharp  lookout  all  the  morning; 
but  she  should  have  time  to  read  it  over  and  over 
and  have  her  first  good  comforting  cry  out,  all  to 
herself,  while  they  touched  themselves  up  with  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  trifle  of  finery;  for  the  day  had 


become  a  sort  of  a  holiday  with  them  all.  And  then 
they  came  dropping  in  one  at  a  time,  by  chance  as 
it  were,  each  making  a  pretense  of  surprise  when  in- 
formed by  the  delighted  old  lady  that  the  letter  she 
held  had  just  that  morning  arrived,  and  was  from 
her  brave  boy  who  lived  in  the  far  away  land  of  the 
sunset,  and  who  was  now  a  great  and  rich  man. 

Then,  little  by  little,  with  but  slight  need  to  ques- 
tion,  at  last  they  knew  much  that  the  letter  con- 
tained. How  greatly  he 'd  prospered  in  that  won- 
derful country  where,  instead  of  potatoes,  they  dug 
up  pure  gold;  and  where  every  one  claimed  him  as 
good  neighbor  and  friend,  and  the  richest  men  there 
seldom  passed  him  in  silence. 

And  she  told  of  the  beautiful  castle  he  lived  in, 
and  it  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  of  parks,  whose 
equal  in  size  none  in  the  Old  Country  had  so  much 
as  once  seen  in  their  dreams.  Of  its  thousands  of 
trees,  some  a  long  walk  around  them  and  whose  tops 
hindered  the  clouds  in  their  floatings.  Of  its  deer 
without  number  bounding  hither  and  thither,  some 
so  tame  they  looked  in  at  the  window.  Of  the  birds 
ever  singing  the  sweetest  of  songs,  by  night  just  the 
same  as  by  day,  and  of  the  rippling  and  dancing  of 
snow  water  streams  as  they  frolicked  their  way  to  the 
lowlands,  as  if  glad  they  had  pleasured  her  boy. 

I  'm  thinking,  my  lad,  I  need  repeat  no  more;  by 
this  time  you  will  see  I  know  all.  But  take  no 
alarm,  I  have  not  made  mention  for  purpose  of 
chiding;  and  you  may  as  well  have  my  opinion 
right  now,  as  to  wait  till  your  hand  is  in  mine.  I 
honor  you,  Ted,  for  all  this  you  have  written  the 
mother,  and  approve  of  it  entirely.  They  may  call 
it  Deception  with  you,  or  worse  names  if  they  please, 
but  up  here,  knowing  all,  we  don't  spell  it  that 
way. 

So  with  this  I  return  you  the  money  you  lent  at 
such  opportune  moment  to  my  friend,  Mrs.  Brown; 
if  you  chance  to  observe  that  I  've  measured  it  back 
in  true  Scriptural  style,  you  should  know  that  what 
there  is  over  is  to  stand  for  my  thanks. 

One  favor  I  '11  ask  of  you  now,  before  resting  my 
blessing  upon  you.  Stop  in  at  the  widow's  as  soon 
as  may  be,  and  say  to  her  that  you  've  come  by  your 
own;  that  she  owes  you  no  single  red  cent;  and  if 
you  should  add  whom  this  letter  is  from,  perchance 
if  her  voice  does  n't  fail  her  she  '11  answer  you  gay- 
ly,  "  Why,  Teddy,  I  've  heard  from  him  too!  " 

This,  my  good  friend,  with  a  great  store  of  Love, 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did  he 
tremblingly  removed  its  wrappings 
from  a  package  that  he  now  first 
caught  sight  of,  then  dropped  upon  his 
knees  in   an  ecstacy  of  awe  and  won- 
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der.  Right  sure  was  Teddy  that  he 
was  indeed  in  heavenly  keeping;  no 
longer  a  groveler  in  a  poor  log  cabin  on 
a  bleak  hillside,  for  his  home  had  been 
instantly  transformed  into  a  castle, 
grander  and  more  wondrous  than  any 
the  dear  mother's  misguided  imagin- 
ings had  ever  reared  around  about 
him.  Gold  lay  there  to  his  hand,  but 
it  was  not  the  mere  sight  of  this  that 
thrilled  him  so  unspeakably ;  for  this 
was  gold  the  like  of  which  mortal  eyes 
never  before  looked  upon.  No  mint  of 
earth's  ever  put  that  magical  impress 
upon  a  coin.  For  pendant  from  the 
eagle's  bill,  and  gently  swaying  to  and 
fro,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  viewed 
through  his  tears,  he  gazed  entranced 
upon  a  tiny,  perfect  cross. 

When  a  few  minutes  thereafter  our 
vigilant  night  watchman  came  upon 
Jingo  earnestly  striving  to  coax  a 
something  probably  intended  for  an 
Irish  jig  out  of  his  untrained,  rebellious 
legs,  he  wisely  counseled  him  to  post- 
pone further  efforts  in  that  direction 
until  such  time  as  he  had  obtained  a 
few  hours  of  much  needed  rest;  to 
which  Jingo  made  answer  laughingly, 
"  I  'm  on  my  way  to  Table  Mountain 
now,  to  see  the  sun  rise ;  when  I  'm 
real  tired  that  always  rests  me  best." 

Though  reminded  that  Table  Moun- 
tain was  a  long  seven  miles  away,  he 
seemed  not  to  hear,  but  continued: — • 

"  Poor  Schiedam,  something  told  me 
about  it;  him  you  know  who  died  yon- 
der in  the  street  screaming  and  strug- 
gling, with  all  the  men  holding  him 
down.  What  was  it  the  doctor  said 
killed  him?  Delicious  Triangles? 
Well,  he  told  me  one  day  that  the  top 
of  Table  Mountain  was  as  near  to 
heaven  as  anybody  in  this  camp  would 
ever  get,  and  ever  since  then  I  go  up 
there  often.  And  do  you  know  I 
think  it  must  be  very  near,  for  the 
noisiest  noises  in  my  head  quiet  down 
when  I  go  there,  and  beautiful  thoughts 
come  to  me,  and  I  hear  sweet  voices 
singing  restful  songs;  and  I  find  things 


up  there,  too,  sometimes,"  he  added  in 
a  confidential  whisper;  "why,  that  is 
the  very  place  where  I  found  this  last 
parable  of  mine  that  untangled  all  the 
terrible  snarls." 

The  terrible  snarls  had  not  however 
been  untangled  many  days,  ere  a  re- 
port ran  rapidly  through  the  camp  that 
some  mishap  had  surely  chanced  to 
Jingo.  Not  only  had  he  not  been  seen 
by  any  one  that  day,  but  on  visiting 
his  cabin  it  became  evident  that  it  had 
not  been  occupied  the  night  before,  and 
the  general  belief  was  that  the  poor  fel- 
low must  have  fallen  into  some  one  of 
the  many  deserted  mining  shafts,  which 
by  this  time  dotted  the  hillsides  of  that 
region. 

Preparations  were  quickly  made  to 
examine  carefully  all  such  man  traps  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  cabin,  in  the  hopes 
that  he  might  yet  be  rescued  alive,  if 
not  unharmed.  Windlass  ropes  were 
pressed  into  service,  pine  torches  flared  > 
and  no  pecuniary  reward  could  have 
enlisted  in  this  service  more  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  than  was  aroused  in 
the  breasts  of  the  searchers,  through 
the  more  than  respect  they  had  come 
to  feel  for  their  poor  faithful  fellow  trav- 
eler. 

Not  speaking  of  my  purpose  and  with 
my  bull's  eye  hidden  beneath  my  coat, 
I  struck  out  alone  through  the  dark- 
ness, my  destination  being  Table  Moun- 
tain's summit.  As  soon  as  I  reached 
it,  the  wide  echoing  reports  of  my  navy 
carried  the  news  to  camp  of  a  success- 
ful search. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  me  inexpressi- 
bly dreary  and  uncanny  up  there,  but 
that  feeling  quickly  passed  away,  and 
one  glance  at  his  face  convinced  me 
that  he  had  not  found  it  so.  Certain 
have  I  ever  since  been  that  he  found 
it  very  near  indeed ;  and  O,  the  unim- 
aginable glory  and  splendor  of  the  great 
sun-rising  that  had  come  at  last  to  re- 
ward his  patient  watching. 

With  no  thoughts  of  the  possible  im- 
peachment of  my  manhood  by  the  act> 
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I  found  myself  while  kneeling  there  by 
his  side  pressing  my  lips  upon  his  cold 
white  forehead,  and  this  unvoiced  apos- 
trophe was  in  my  heart: — 

"  No  longer  a  poor  castaway  thou,  true 
comrade  of  mine.  Instinctively  cling- 
ing through  all  these  years  to  a  frail 
fragment  of  thy  once  brave  craft,  Life, 
at  last  thou  hast  drifted  peacefully,  hap- 
pily, into  the  blessed  Home  Harbor." 

Of  course  it  was  inevitable  that  we 
missed  him  greatly,  yet  no  one  thought 
to  grieve.  On  the  contrary  we  derived 
much  pleasure  from  climbing  the  hill 
up  above  the  schoolhouse  to  note  what 
progress  the   new   flower  garden   there 


was  making.  Teddy  being  head  gar- 
dener, the  children  all  his  eager  assist- 
ants, their  mothers  gladly  contributing 
the  choicest  plants  from  their  little  home 
gardens. 

Nor  did  any  of  us,  I  think,  ever  tire  of 
reading  the  deeply  cut  words  that  showed 
upon  the  modest  little  headboard  nest- 
ling there  amongst  the  roses,  possibly 
because  we  could  not  help  believing  in 
their  fullest  and  entire  truthfulness,  even 
though  the  words  were  his  own.  The 
inscription  read, — 


Safe  at  Home, 
Over  the   River. 

William   S.    Hutchinson. 


SONG. 

Darling,  all  the  songs  I  've  sung 
Of  my  love,  thy  grace  imploring, 

Tho'  I  fain  would  hold  them  fast, 

Soon  must  slip  into  the  past, 
Lie  its  broken  shards  among! 

Songs  of  love  are  like  the  leaves, 
Let  them  fall  when  winds  are  blowing; 
But  thro'  all  the  changing  year, 
Pomp  of  June,  or  Autumn  sere, 
Grace  and  strength  the  tree  receives. 


And,  dear  heart,  I  know  each  day 
Some  fresh  thought  of  thee  is  springing; 

Thro'  my  life  its  music  rings 

And  a  song  my  spirit  sings 
That  my  lips  may  never  say. 


Agnes   Crary. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   AND    PRACTICAL    LIFE. 


The  University  oe  California 
is  now  twenty-three  years  old.  It  has 
productive  property  valued,  as  per  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  June  30th,  1891,1  at  $2,044,- 
017.33,  besides  unproductive  real  es- 
tate appraised  at  $2,899,954.77.-  Its 
income  for  the  year  ending  on  that  date 
was  $251,431.59,  of  which  $102,434.52 
was  the  proceeds  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity tax,  and  the  balance  was  mainly 
the  interest  on  investments.  It  occu- 
pies a  tract  of  246  acres  of  superior 
land  at  Berkeley,  where  it  maintains 
one  of  its  five  Agricultural  Experiment 
stations,  and  owns  and  occupies  a  suite 
of  fine  buildings,  which  cost  $558,000. 
Its  expenditures  last  year  were  $217,- 
095. 80.3  All  its  tuition  is  free.  Its 
Library  now  contains  42,000  volumes, 
and  several  thousand  books  are  added 
annually,  from  the  income  of  its  Library 
fund  of  $50,000,  and  from  donations. 
It  has  well  stocked  chemical,  agricul- 
tural, metallurgical,  mineralogical,  geo- 
logical, and  biological  laboratories  and 
collections,  shops  with  machinery  for 
working  wood  and  metal,  a  printing  of- 
fice, art  gallery,  and  all  other  adjuncts 
for  complete  university  work.  It  owns 
the  largest  telescope,  and  one  of  the 
best  observatories  in  the  world, to  wit, — 
the  Lick  Observatory  at  Mount  Hamil- 
ton. In  San  Francisco  it  has  its  col- 
leges in  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and 
Pharmacy.  Its  Academic  Senate  at 
Berkeley  comprises  60  professors  and 
instructors.  It  employs  there  also  29 
sub  instructors  and  officers.  In  San 
Francisco  its  several  colleges  are  con- 
ducted by  4  professors  at  the  Hastings 
Law  School,   24  in  the  Toland  Medical 

1  I 'age  60  of  Report. 

2  I'age  61  of  Report. 

3  I'ages  62  and  63  of  Report. 


College,  34  in  the  Dental  College,  and 
9  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  or  160 
in  all. 

The  last  Register  shows  that  during 
the  University  year,  closing  with  June, 
1 89 1,  there  were  students  attending 
the  various  Colleges  as  follows : 

Students  in  College  of  Letters,  classical  course  .  57 
"                  "                   literary    course  59 
"                  "                    letters  and  po- 
litical science 155 

"  College  of  Mechanics 35 

"  College  of  Mining 30 

"  College  of  Civil  Engineering 53 

"  College  of  Chemistry 28 

"  Astronomical  Department 3 

"  Hastings  Law  School 84 

"  Toland  Medical  College -84 

"  College  of  Dentistry 62 

"  College  of  Pharmacy 81 

"  College  of  Agriculture. . .'. n 

742 
Deduct  graduates  of  1891 105 

637 
Add  Freshman  class  of  1891 225 

Total  number  of  Students  in  fall  of  189 1      862 

In  addition  to  its  regular  Colleges 
and  classes  several  of  the  professors 
have  lately  inaugurated  the  "  Univer- 
sity Extension"  System,  by  delivering 
among  the  people  courses  of  free  lec- 
tures on  English  literature,  history,  po- 
litical economy,  and  ethics.  The  prop- 
osition now  is  that  all  attendants  on 
these  courses,  who  shall  merely  offer  to 
do  systematic  work  therein,  shall  be 
registered  as  "  University  Extension  " 
students,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  record  of  work 
done.  If  they  are  ever  enrolled  as  regu- 
lar resident  students  at  the  University 
the  credits  they  shall  have  received  will 
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count  in  their  standing  there,  and  to- 
ward the  acquisition  of  a  diploma. 

Here  then  is  a  grand  institution  in 
the  full  tide  of  successful  work.  Offi- 
cered by  a  noble  band  of  thoroughly 
competent  instructors  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  best  universities  in  the  Uni- 
ted States, —  of  whom  some  are  also 
graduates  of  German  universities,  and 
some  are  widely  known  as  scientists 
and  authors, —  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  rapidly  overtaking  the  older 
institutions  of  the  East,  and  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  pride  of  every  loyal  Califor- 
nian.  Its  ideal  is  evidently  "the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number;"  not 
the  creation  of  a  small  educated  aris- 
tocracy such  as  the  three  "  learned 
professions "  of  our  fathers'  day,  but 
the  spread  of  science  and  culture 
wherever  they  can  be  availably  applied. 
How  different  from  the  old  style  of  sec- 
tarian college,  where  one  small  faculty 
taught  only  one  undergraduate  course, 
which  was  obligatory  upon  all  students, 
and  was  designed  only  as  a  preparation 
for  a  subsequent  three  years'  study  for 
the  Church,  the  Bar,  or  Medicine!  If 
any  graduate  failed  to  pursue  one  of 
these  professions,  or  to  teach  school, 
he  found  himself  utterly  unfitted  for 
anything  else ;  for  his  long  study  of 
Latin,  Greek,  mythology,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  left  him 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  modern 
conditions  or  practical  life.  The  con- 
crete was  merged  in  the  abstract. 

But  the  universal  progress  of  the  last 
fifty  years  has  evolved  the  American 
University  out  of  the  College.  This 
evolution  has  been  a  reluctant  one. 
Bound  by  reverence  for  antiquity  and 
immemorial  usage,  it  has  not  been 
without  long  and  severe  effort  that  the 
classics  have  been  compelled  to  share 
the-  throne  with  science;  that  mental 
discipline  has  been  recognized  as  attain- 
able in  the  pursuit  of  studies  useful  in 
the  life  work  as  well  as  in  the  dead 
languages,  which  have  long  since  sur- 
rendered, through  translations,  all  the 


actual  knowledge  they  once  withheld 
from  the  common  mind.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  English  classics  and  history 
have  been  brought  to  the  front ;  that 
the  various  talents  of  students  are  re- 
spectively and  appropriately  recognized 
in  different  curricula;  that  their  physi- 
cal training  has  been  undertaken,  as 
well  as  that  of  intellect;  that  military 
knowledge  is  imparted;  and  the  cui 
bono  ?  respected  in  every  movement  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion, and  thus  bring  home  its  benefits  to 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

An  institution  on  this  scale  is  usually 
a  plant  of  slow  growth.  "  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day."  Yet  in  comparison 
with  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
other  old  American  universities,  ours 
has  reached  in  twenty-three  years  a 
point  which  they  required  more  than 
one  hundred  years  to  attain.  But  the 
differentiation  of  social  evolution  devel- 
ops at  a  speed  which  seems  to  increase 
in  a  geometrical  ratio.  California  and 
many  of  her  belongings  emphatically 
represent  the  realization  of  the  latest 
ideas,  because  we  are  comparatively 
free  from  the  incubus  of  effete  tradi- 
tions. Notwithstanding  her  rapid 
growth  our  University  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  activity  and 
influence.  Let  us  endeavor  to  forecast 
its  near  future  in  several  new  lines  of 
effort,  some  of  which  are  yet  untried  in 
university  work. 

AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE. 

The  reader  of  the  University  Regis- 
ter for  1 89 1  is  apt  to  notice  that  out  of  a 
total  of  742  students  only  eleven  were 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  of  this  small  number  only  two  were 
taking  the  full  regular  course  of  in- 
struction. Yet  the  first  considerable 
endowment  bestowed  upon  the  institu- 
tion was  the  Congressional  gift  of  150,- 
000  acres  for  an  Agricultural  College. 
These  lands  were  sold  for  $700,000, 
and  a  thoroughly   equipped    school    for 
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the  scientific  education  of  farmers,  was 
one  of  the  first  specialties  established. 
Its  chief,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  has  a 
national  reputation  in  his  calling,  and  is 
active,  zealous,  and  enthusiastic.  He 
is  provided  with  six  associates  and  as- 
sistants, one  of  whom,  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson  is  well  and  favorably  known  to 
the  farmers  as  an  agricultural  writer,  and 
author  of  that  elaborate  work,  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits."  Moreover,  the  United 
States  contributes  $1  5,000  per  annum 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Agri- 
cutural  Experiment  Stations,  which  are 
controlled  by  Professor  Hilgard. 

Yet  all  this  endowment  and  equipment 
is  availed  of  by  only  eleven  students,  only 
two  of  whom  are  taking  the  entire  course ! 
Why  this  astonishing  neglect  of  the 
University  on  the  part  of  a  body  of  farm- 
ers whose  wonderful  achievements  have 
proved  them  to  be  far  more  intelligent, 
enterprising,  and  successful,  than  those 
of  any  other  State  ?  These  men  must 
know  how  intimately  their  business  is 
interwoven  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
how  important  to  them  therefore  is  the 
knowledge  of  those  laws.  They  know 
that  our  great  variety  of  soils,  climates, 
and  hygrometrical  conditions,  continual- 
ly involve  the  loss  of  time  and  labor,  for 
want  of  knowing  in  advance  the  adapt- 
ability of  location  to  each  of  the  great 
number  of  plants  that  have  been  as- 
sembled here  from  every  temperate  and 
semi-tropical  zone.  They  know  that  the 
opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth  by 
the  varied  cultivation  that  is  practicable 
on  this  Slope  are  limited  only  by  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do,  and 
when,  where,  and  how,  to  do  it.  Why 
then  do  not  their  young  men  seek  this 
knowledge  offered  them  so  liberally  by 
their  University  ?  Why  will  they  not 
prefer  to  reign  in  the  country  by  virtue 
of  superior  education  rather  than  to 
serve  in  the  cities? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  $700,000,- 
000  additional  income  to  the  farmers 
of  the  nation  from  the  crops  of  1 89 1 , 
quoted  in  the  President's  message,  may 


have  the  effect  of  restoring  to  a  normal 
frame  of  mind  those  of  the  agricultural 
class  whose  sporadic  views,  incidental 
to  lack  of  previous  prosperity  and  the 
isolated  thought  of  solitary  life,  have 
effloresced  in  the  "  Farmers'  Alliance." 
If  instead  of  nursing  Utopian  projects 
for  cataclysmic  reforms  of  uncertain  and 
questionable  issue,  the  apostles  of  the 
"  Alliance  "  would  labor  to  rouse  inter- 
est in  the  higher  agricultural  education, 
and  induce  the  attendance  of  a  steady 
quota  of  several  hundred  students  at 
Berkeley,  would  they  not  be  taking  the 
surest,  nay  the  only,  course  to  command 
for  agriculture  the  deferential  respect  of 
all  other  classes  of  men  ? 

The  knowledge  thus  gained  would 
give  to  representative  farmers  all  the 
power  they  want.  It  would  lead  to 
success  and  wealth.  It  would  wield  in 
Legislatures  and  Conventions  an  influ- 
ence never  accorded  to  ignorance  or 
fanaticism.  It  would  make  the  farmer 
a  match  for  the  politician,  the  middle- 
man, the  lawyer,  even  the  railroad  man. 
The  grand  results  already  attained  un- 
der the  leadership  or  example  of  an 
hundred  educated  thinkers,  would  be 
increased  tenfold  with  the  aid  of  a  thou- 
sand such.  The  more  knowledge,  the 
more  success,  the  more  wealth,  the 
greater  increase  of  rural  population,  the 
more  power  to  the  farmers,  and  the  less 
migration  from  the  country  to  the  cities. 

If  the  past  and  present  non-attend- 
ance of  the  farmers  at  their  College  be 
due  to  defects  in  the  institution,  will 
not  some  interested  party  point  out 
those  defects  ?  Doubtless  any  change 
which  shall  be  duly  ascertained  to  be 
necessary  and  feasible,  whereby  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  could 
be  secured,  would  be  cordially  conceded 
by  the  gentlemen  in  charge,  whose  per- 
sistent zeal  in  their  work  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  their  anxiety  to  meet  all 
reasonable  public  demands. 

But  if  there  are  only  a  few  agricul- 
tural students  at  Berkeley,  the  faculty 
of  that  College  is  nevertheless  one  of 
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the  hardest  worked  in  the  University. 
Large  numbers  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  other  Colleges  avail  themselves  of 
elective  studies  in  the  agricultural  course, 
—  1 20  last  year  in  botany,  entomology, 
agricultural  chemistry,  agriculture,  and 
horticulture.  An  immense  correspond- 
ence is  maintained  with  farmers  send- 
ing soils,  waters,  fruits,  wines,  and  other 
substances  to  be  analyzed,  plants  and 
insects  to  be  identified,  and  asking  in- 
formation on  a  thousand  points.  In 
the  five  experiment  stations,  situated 
respectively  at  Berkeley,  Paso  de  Ro- 
bles,  Jackson,  Tulare,  and  Chino,  thou- 
sands of  varieties  of  trees  and  plants, 
gathered  from  the  East  and  from  for- 
eign countries,  are  propagated,  their 
properties  and  adaptability  to  Califor- 
nia conditions  ascertained,  and  free  dis- 
tributions made  to  all  who  will  agree  to 
report  their  experiences-  therewith  to 
the  University.  Regular  bulletins  of 
information  are  published ;  the  analytic 
laboratory  is  always  at  work,  and  re- 
cently "  Farmers'  Institutes  "  have  been 
inaugurated  wherever  the  farmers  take 
sufficient  interest  to  meet  the  professors 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange  of  expe- 
rience and  receiving  scientific  instruc- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  combined 
effect  of  all  these  labors  will  ere  long 
greatly  increase  the  attendance  at  Berke- 
ley of  the  rising  generation  of  farmers. 

HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING. 

The  University  now  turns  out  Civil 
Engineers  in  whose  curriculum  hydrau- 
lics are  included.  Yet  in  practice  there 
is  a  difference  between  civil  and  hy- 
draulic engineering,  and  they  are  gen- 
erally followed  by  different  persons. 
Many  a  Civil  Engineer  in  good  standing 
as  a  surveyor  or  in  railroad  work,  would 
hesitate  to  take  charge  of  one  of  those 
huge  dams,  whose  cost  is  so  heavy,  and 
in  whose  construction  mistakes  are  so 
disastrous,  not  only  in  damage  to  the 
works  but  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people. 


Consider  now  the  enormous  demand 
for  skill  in  this  specialty  that  is  sure  to  ex- 
ist in  our  State.  Undoubtedly  the  grand 
scheme  of  the  celebrated  English  engi- 
neer, Brereton,  who  was  employed  some 
twenty  years  ago  to  project  the  works 
of  the  Kings  River  Canal  Company, 
will  ultimately  be  realized.  He  planned 
dams  and  reservoirs  in  every  canon  to 
impound  the  rainfall  and  melting  snows 
of  the  Sierras,  and  feed  throughout  the 
year  a  navigable  canal  encircling  the  en- 
tire San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys, irrigating  every  farm  therein,  and 
supplying  cheap  transportation  of  prod- 
uce to  San  Francisco.  He  calculated  that 
such  a  work  would  enable  those  two  val- 
leys to  support  eleven  millions  of  peo- 
ple, who  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
whole  United  States  with  breadstuffs, 
and  the  world  with  fruits,  wine,  and 
many  other  products.  The  millions  al- 
ready invested  in  hydraulic  works  in 
this  State,  and  their  enormous  success 
as  creators  of  value,  are  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  expectation  of  their  future 
indefinite  extension.  Why  then  not 
emphasize  the  profession  of  Hydraulic 
Engineering  in  the  University  and  is- 
sue a  distinctive  degree  to  graduates 
therein  ? 

ARCHITECTURE. 

This  specialty,  almost  the  only  con- 
necting link  between  aesthetic  and 
physical  science,  has  certainly  a  great 
future  before  it  in  our  State.  The  re- 
building of  the  older  portions  of  San 
Francisco,  now  happily  begun,  and  the 
impending  constructions  that  will  be 
required  for  our  constantly  growing  im- 
migration all  over  the  Slope  indicate  a 
coming  demand  for  architectural  talent 
that  ought  to  be  supplied  at  home. 
The  recent  progress  of  invention  has 
added  greatly  to  the  responsibilities 
and  therefore  to  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary to  a  first  class  architect.  New 
materials,  conveniences,  appliances,  and 
styles,  greatly  increased  height,  and  va- 
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riety  of  occupation,  involve  much 
greater  risks  and,  to  many,  more  tenants 
than  formerly.  Hundreds  of  occupants 
in  one  huge  building  are  now  alike  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  incident  to  insuf- 
ficient foundations,  defective  walls, 
drainage,  plumbing,  fire  flues,  fire  es- 
capes, gas  and  electric  fittings  or  con- 
nections, ventilation,  access,  elevators, 
heating  apparatus,  and  protection 
against  fire  from  within  and  without. 
New  styles  of  exterior  decoration  and 
interior  fittings  have  also  come  into 
vogue.  The  "Chronicle,"  "Crocker," 
and  "  Mills  "  buildings  in  San  Francis- 
co, and  the  many  fine  structures  lately 
erected  by  Eastern  architects  in  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
and  Spokane,  have  waked  our  people 
from  a  long  sleep  to  the  realization  of 
the  recent  progress  made  at  the  East 
in  this  now  complex  art. 

Architecture  now  requires  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  many  sciences,  as 
well  as  the  artistic  good  taste,  that  it 
has  always  demanded.  Several  excel- 
lent schools  for  the  profession  are  main- 
tained in  older  States.  How  long  ere 
a  College  of  Architecture  ^vill  be  one 
of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
University  of  California? 

ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERING. 

In  the  presence  of  numerous  recent 
inventions  and  new  popular  uses  of  elec- 
tricity the  new  profession  of  Electrical 
Engineer  has  been  evolved, — one  whose 
field  seems  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
prove  far  more  extensive  than  is  as  yet 
realized.  Electricity  already  receives 
its  modicum  of  attention  in  the  course 
of  Physics  at  our  University,  but  in 
further  adaptation  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion to  practical  life  it  would  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  provide  all  the  latest  and 
most  complete  apparatus  and  organize 
special  classes  in  this  science,  so  that 
graduates  in  Electrical  Engineering 
should  be  qualified  to  undertake  any 
work,  from  operating  a  telegraph  to  de- 


signing and  erecting  any  kind  of  elec- 
trical plant.  Sufficient  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  are  understood  to  have 
been  made  during  the  year  just  closed. 

MERCANTILE     COLLEGE. 

A  great  deal  could  be  said  about  the 
superior  commercial  knowledge  and 
high  character  of  the  typical  "  British 
merchant  "  as  a  powerful  factor  in  Brit- 
ain's commercial  ascendency  through- 
out the  world.  The  present  generation 
knows  but  few  American  merchants 
resident  abroad  or  in  any  foreign  trade. 
Fifty  years  ago  we  could  nearly  match 
England  in  this  respect, —  as  we  once 
almost  equaled  her  commercial  tonnage; 
but  the  greater  opportunities  of  our  vast 
protected  internal  trade  have  now  for" 
many  years  withdrawn  our  capital  and 
attention  from  less  profitable  ventures 
beyond  the  seas.  The  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  our  flag  from  the  foreign 
trade  has  been  coincident  with  the  dim- 
inution of  American  houses  in  foreign 
ports,  and  the  relegation  of  our  export 
and  import  trade  largely  to  foreign  mer- 
chants who  are  domiciled  in  our  own 
ports. 

The  latter  fact  is,  and  always  has 
been,  very  prominent  in  San  Francisco. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  American  business  men  in 
so  extending  her  foreign  commerce  as 
to  realize  anything  like  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  her  position.  This  lack  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  undue  tend- 
ency to  speculation,  by  habitual  short 
views,  by  the  absence  of  intelligent  co-' 
operation,  and  as  the  consequence,  by 
an  unusual  subservience  to  monopolies. 

Hitherto  there  have  been  no  facilities 
for  the  higher  commercial  education  in 
San  Francisco,  the  curriculum  in  her 
several  excellent  business  colleges  being 
limited  to  the  qualifications  of  clerks 
and  bookkeepers.  If  then  the  Univer- 
sity were  to  establish  in  the  city  a  Mer- 
cantile College , whose  standard  of  admis- 
sion  might  be  the  possession  of  a   di- 
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ploma  in  a  good  business  college  and 
which  should  be  open  in  the  evening,  for 
the  benefit  of  students  who  were  em- 
ployed by  day,  could  not  much  be  ef- 
fected in  the  extension  of  knowledge, 
the  widening  of  views,  the  discourage- 
ment of  speculation,  and  consequent  en- 
largement of  the  area  of  future  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterprises  ? 
For  it  is  in  the  air  that  the  foreign  com- 
merce and  shipping  of  our  country 
are  to  be  revived.  Would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  begin  now  the  education 
of  a  body  of  young  merchants,  who  in 
foreign  trades  and  general  management 
of  legitimate  business  should  be  the 
peers,  perhaps  the  superiors,  of  the 
British  and  German  houses  that  have 
long  controlled  almost  all  the  trade  of 
the  Pacific  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  course  in  such  a 
College  would  comprise  political  econ- 
omy, commercial  geography  and  his- 
tory, commercial  and  partnership  law, 
maritime,  insurance,  and  international 
law,  American  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions, foreign  weights,  measures,  cur- 
rencies, tariffs,  revenue  regulations,  and 
mercantile  codes,  modern  languages, 
methods  of  business  management,  etc. 

PRACTICAL    MORALS. 

Whether  the  standard  of  political 
and  social  morals  in  California  has 
been  lowered  through  our  inheritance 
of  the  free  and  easy  practices  of  pio- 
neer days,  extensive  stock  gambling, 
and  other  conditions  unnecessary  here 
to  quote,  would  be  an  interesting  in- 
quiry for  a  pessimist.  In  political  mor- 
als such  an  inquirer  would  doubtless 
notice  the  history  of  our  Legislatures, 
from  that  "  of  a  thousand  drinks"  to 
that  "of  a  thousand  scandals,"  and 
the  apparently  perennial  condition  of 
municipal  politics  in  San  Francisco 
since  the  demise  of  the  old  People's 
Party  in  1864.  In  social  morals  the 
large  per  cent  of  unhappy  and  tempo- 
rary    marriages,    and    the     decreasing 


number  of  births,1  especially  in  Ameri- 
can families  would  indicate  the  deca- 
dence of  the  American  home,  on  which 
all  our  social  institutions  have  hitherto 
rested.  It  might  also  be  hinted,  that 
perjury  has  become  so  common  as  to 
imply  in  the  public  mind  almost  the 
extinction  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
and  that  with  three  thousand  licensed 
liquor  saloons  in  our  chief  city,  strict 
temperance  is  evidently  not  there  very 
highly  esteemed. 

Yet  in  all  these,  and  in  other  partic- 
ulars, it  may  be  that  California  is  no 
worse  than  some  other  States.  Every- 
where the  teredo  and  limnoria  of  cor- 
ruption are  secretly  gnawing  out  the 
timbers  of  our  political  framework. 
Everywhere  the  relations  between  the 
sexes  are  very  different  from  what  they 
used  to  be,  and  the  multiplied  vices 
parasitic  upon  wealth  and  luxury  fore- 
cast, as  in  old  Rome,  the  reaction  after 
the  culmination  of  national  growth. 
Who  knows  whether  our  wonderful 
progress  in  the  first  century  of  our  na- 

1  See  Municipal  Reports  of  San  Francisco  County  for 
1886-7,  P-  4^3>  a"d  f°r  1890-91,  p.  556. 

By  the  latest  of  above  reports:  — 
The  births  registered  for  22  years  have  been .  . .  27,956 
"  marriages  registered  for  22  years  have  been  56,537 
"  deaths  registered  for  22  years  have  been  .  .  105,088 
So  that  by  these  figures  there  are  nearly  four  deaths  to 
each  birth ,  and  only  one  child  to  each  txvo  new  marriages , 
and  none  at  all  for 'the  old  ones!  Accordingly,  starting 
in  1869  wun  a  population  of  170,250,  had  the  city  de- 
pended on  natural  increase  only,  its  present  population 
would  be  only  93,118,  a  decrease  of  77,132  in  22  years, 
or  3506  per  annum, —  at  which  rate  the  city,  but  for  im- 
migration, would  be  depopulated  by  the  year  1912! 
Evidently  a  large  number  of  the  births  are  not  regis 
tered,  notwithstanding  the  fine  of  $50  for  failing  to  re- 
cord  them  imposed  by  Sec.  3982,  Pol.  Code.  Why  is 
this  law  not  enforced  anywhere  in  the  State,  so  that 
the  record  required  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  Sec.  No.  3080,  of  said  code,  remains  a 
blank  as  to  births  ?  But  if  the  number  of  births  were 
doubled  there  would  be  only  one  child  for  each  mar 
riage  in  22  years  ! 

The  San  Francisco  Municipal  Reports  for  1886-7,  p. 
463,  shows: — 

The  nativity  of  children  having  both  parents  na- 
tive     20,923 

Both  parents  foreign 56. 2l8 

One  parent  foreign    '0,757 

Foreign  born  children 1 ,197 

Total  (including  immigrant  children)...  95,195 
Not  quite  22  per  cent  are  the  children  of  pure  Ameri- 
can stock  !  Is  78  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  for- 
eign born?  If  not,  what  are  the  American  wives  doing 
for  their  country  ?  Divorces  applied  for  in  San  Fran- 
cisco county  average  now  about  20  per  cent  on  the  mar- 
riages as  per  above  report.     They  have  been  higher. 
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tional  existence  —  sevenfold  as  rapid 
as  that  of  Rome  —  may  not  result  in  a 
proportionally  speedy  decline  ?  To 
neutralize  the  moral  poison  that  is  sap- 
ping our  vitality,  what  possible  antidote 
can  be  administered  unless  it  be  the 
strong  and  persistent  accentuation  of 
instruction  in  morals,  in  all  schools  and 
institutions  of  learning? 

Here  we  touch  upon  a  sore  subject. 
The  mass  of  religious  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  basing  morals  entirely  on  re- 
ligion. The  Church  and  its  schools 
teach  morals  as  the  corollary  of  reli- 
gion. But  this  supernatural  element 
in  education  is  excluded  by  law  from 
all  public  institutions  of  learning.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  teachers  this 
exclusion  carries  with  it  the  necessary 
neglect  of  that  instruction  in  morality 
which  they  instinctively  feel  can  have 
no  other  than  a  religious  foundation  ? 
Therefore  in  but  few  of  their  curricula 
is  any  time  assigned  for  specific  tuition 
in  right  and  wrong.  It  seems  to  go 
without  saying,  in  their  practice,  if  not 
opinion,  that  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter is  not  the  business  of  the  State : 
and  for  the  State  to  attempt  it  would 
be  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  the 
parents  or  the  Church, —  notwithstand- 
ing that  many  parents  are  poor  exam- 
ples and  worse  teachers  of  morals,  and 
that  many  public  school  pupils  are  out- 
side the  influence  of  any  Church. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that'  the 
indirect  effect  of  all  good  schools  is 
more  or  less  moral,  in  the  training  of 
the  mind,  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual 
truth,  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  or- 
der, industry,  punctuality,  obedience, 
sincerity,  and  politeness.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains,  do  these  indirect  influences 
suffice  for  the  distinct  cultivation  of  the 
conscience  so  as  to  excite  in  it  the  habit- 
ual sensibility  to  right  and  wrong  in 
the  thousand  after-life  questions,  whose 
correct  decision  marks  the  honest  and 
honorable  man,  the  good  husband  and 
father,  the   faithful  employee,  the  loyal 


friend,  good  citizen,  and  patriotic  office- 
holder? If  this  question  be  decided  in 
the  negative,  as  we  think  it  must,  then 
is  it  not  high  time  that  practical  morals 
were  made  a  special  and  obligatory  study 
in  all  public  institutions  of  learning? 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  notion  that 
morals  depend  upon  religion,  and  to  the 
conflicting  basic  ideas  advocated  by 
different  non-religious  moral  philoso- 
phies, the  principle  of  noli  me  tangere 
appears  to  cause  a  careful  ignoring  of 
this  subject  in  all  our  systems  of  public 
education.  But  like  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  "  it  will  not  down."  The  conse- 
quences of  a  generation  of  neglect, 
since  the  Bible  was  eliminated  from  the 
State  schools,  are  too  apparent  every- 
where. The  attention  of  educators  and 
thinkers  is  now  being  largely  concen- 
trated on  this  subject.  Many  thought- 
ful papers  are  appearing  in  the  maga- 
zines and  proceedings  of  Social  Science 
associations.  Several  new  text-books 
have  recently  been  issued,  and  more 
are  in  process  of  preparation,  whose 
object  is  to  teach  practical  morality 
without  reference  to  religion.  What  is 
the  position  of  the  universities  on  this 
question  ?  In  what  manner,  if  at  all, 
can  their  methods  be  so  improved  as  to 
exert  a  greater  influence  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  popular  morality  ? 

Said  Plato  on  this  topic,  "It  seems 
clear  that  men  who  do  their  duty,  re- 
sisting the  seductions  of  fear  and  desire, 
must  have  right  opinions,  if  not  knowl- 
edge, as  to  the  good  and  evil  in  human 
life  :  but  whence  comes  this  '  opinion  '  ? 
Partly  it  comes  by  nature  and  '  divine 
allotment,' but  for  its  adequate  develop- 
ment custom  and  practice  are  required. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  ed- 
ucation and  discipli7ie  for  civic  virtue. 
Moral  culture,  in  which  physical  and 
aesthetic  training  must  co-operate,  is  an 
indispensable  pre-requisite.  No  merely 
intellectual  preparation  will  suffice." 

Now  the  views  of  the  American 
State  University  on  this  question  may 
be  thus  stated  : — 
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{a)  True  intellectual  discipline  and 
culture  necessarily  involves  moral  cul- 
ture; all  pursuit  of  truth,  whether  in 
science,  mathematics,  biology,  physics, 
or  philosophy;  all  study  of  the  great 
works  in  literature;  all  devotion  to  the 
fine  arts,  tends  to  build  up  character, 
and  quicken  the  habitual  perception  of 
right  and  wrong. 

(b)  The  society  and  example  of  a 
body  of  men,  educated,  thoughtful, 
pure,  and  unselfish,  as  the  great  major- 
ity of  university  instructors  necessarily 
are,  re-in forced  by  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  better  class  of  students, 
have  a  powerful  moral  influence  upon 
all  students. 

(c)  Moral  character  cannot  be  formed 
by  direct  hortatory  teaching  so  well  as 
by  the  absorption  of  the  university  at- 
mosphere. As  the  letter  of  a  friend 
forcibly  expresses  it,  "  He  who  carefully 
examines  the  books  and  subjects  studied 
in  our  various  courses  must  soon  be- 
come aware  of  what  a  ceaseless  bath  in 
moral  ideas  and  impressive  moral  illus- 
tration every  university  student  is 
plunged  in,  and  kept  in  from  day  to 
day.  We  hold  to  the  method  of  con- 
viction, as  against  that  of  exhortation, 
and  for  this,  a  certain  psychologic,  logi- 
cal, and  historico-philosophical  founda- 
tion is  not  only  helpful   but  essential." 

Accordingly  in  the  courses  of  in- 
struction in  our  University  we  find  no 
allusion  anywhere  to  practical  morals, 
eo  nomine.  But  to  those  students  only 
that  attain  the  Junior  year  in  the  Col- 
leges of  Letters  and  Science  (last  year 
36  out  of  742  students)  lectures  on 
Empirical  Psychology  and  the  History 
of  European  Philosophy  are  given,  fol- 
lowed in  the  Senior  course  (44  Seniors 
last  year)  by  "  Elementary  Ethics,  in- 
cluding Civil  Polity.  Sketch  of  the 
history  of  ethical  theories.  Critique  of 
the  conflict  between  perfectionism  and 
hedonism,  freedom  and  necessity,  op- 
timism and  pessimism.  Investigation 
of  the  nature  of  a  State,  and  of  its 
bearing  on  the  limits  of  liberty  and  al- 


legiance.     Sketch  of  the  history  of  Po- 
litical Theories.'" 

Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
eminent  gentlemen  whose  theory  of 
university  education  in  morals  is  thus, 
perhaps  imperfectly,  stated,  and  with- 
out disputing  the  presumed  fact  that 
its  realization  has  been  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory, it  may  be  permitted  to  an 
outsider  to  remark : — 

1 .  That  it  is  presumable  that  not- 
withstanding the  indirect  influences  of 
university  life,  the  absence  of  anything 
like  an  emphatic  inculcation  of  a  code 
of  practical  morals  may  leave  the  con- 
science unprepared  for  the  struggles  of 
the  world.  There  are  minds  incapable 
of  condensing  those  subtile  influences 
into  principles  of  conduct.  There  are 
minds  incapable  of  grasping  the  ab- 
stract who  would  readily  comprehend 
the  concrete.  Millions  are  governed 
by  the  Decalogue,  and  the  duty  to  the 
neighbor  as  laid  down  in  the  Episcopal 
catechism,  where  there  is  one  that  is 
able  to  form  a  rule  of  action  from  the 
study  of  Hegel  or  Kant. 

2.  That  as  at  present  arranged,  the 
course  of  studies  in  philosophy  and 
ethics  reached  last  year  only  eighty 
undergraduate  students  out  of  742,  so 
that  if  such  a  course  be  essential  to  the 
complete  formation  of  moral  character, 
only  about  eleven  per  cent  of  all  the 
students  were  benefited  by  it.  And 
similar  proportions  must  always  obtain. 

3.  That  with  many  young  minds  the 
effect  of  such  a  course,  in  which  the  con- 
flict of  moral  theories  is  so  clearly  set 
forth,  must  be  to  mystify  them,  and 
suggest  doubts  as  to  the  real  truth 
and  obligation  of  any  ethical  system. 
"  When  doctors  differ,  who  shall  de- 
cide ? "  How  many  fine  young  char- 
acters have  been  wrecked  on  this  very 
rock  of  offense! 

4.  That  the  great  bulk  of  the  hon- 
est and  moral  people  of  the  world  never 
went  to  college,  never  heard  of  philoso- 
phy, yet  live  and   act  upon  fixed  prin- 

1  University  Courses  of  Instruction  1891-2,  p.  3. 
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ciples  of  conduct,  about  which  they 
have  no  doubts  whatever;  and  this  is 
true  of  many  who  have  not  derived 
their  morals  from   religion. 

So  that  while  the  effectiveness  of  the 
indirect  influences,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  Philosophical  Course,  are  cor- 
dially acknowledged,  as  tending  to  gen- 
eral purity  of  character,  and  especially 
necessary  to  the  equipment  of  critical 
scholarship,  it  remains  to  be  suggested 
that  were  a  little  time  devoted  in  the 
Freshmen  year  in  all  the  Colleges,  to 
positive  instruction  in  practical  morals, 
the  result  must  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  moral  power  of  our  University. 
Why  is  not  moral  character  as  neces- 
sary to  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
dentist,  engineer,  farmer,  and  all  other 
specialists,  as  to  the  graduates  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Letters  and  of  Science?  Why 
would  not  the  consideration  of  this  topic 
early  in  the  course  facilitate  the  disci- 
pline of  the  institution,  as  well  as  guard 
the  young  men  from  many  temptations 
incident  to  their  time  of  life  and  their 
close  association  with  each  other  ?  Why 
would  not  this  course  be  beneficial  in 
preparing  the  mind  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  secondary  influences  and  subse- 
quent philosophical  teaching,  which  are 
now  the  only  and  the  partial  reliance 
for  the  formation  of  character? 

As  to  the  methods  of  practical  in- 
struction in  morals,  so  apt  to  horrify  all 
who  hate  preachments,  may  it  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  class  discussions,  on 
previously  announced  topics,  to  be  par- 
ticipated in  and  occasionally  corrected 
or  finished  by  the  professor,  as  an  ex- 
ercise that  would  be  interesting  and  at- 
tractive. Conscience  might  be  treated 
as  the  innate  faculty  for  the  decision  of 
right  and  wrong  and  the  guidance  of 
conduct,  just  as  the  reason  is  the  natural 
arbiter  of  the  true  and  false.  The  con- 
sequences of  conduct  upon  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  one's  self  and  others;  the 
impossibility  of  so  living  in  society  as 
not  to  affect  the  lives  of  others  for  good 
or  ill;  the  idea  of  duty;  the  relations  of 


rights  to  duties;  of  the  family;  of  the 
sexes;  the  discussion  of  each  vice  with 
its  antithetic  virtue,  and  their  respect- 
ive results  on  self,  on  others,  and  on  the 
community ;  the  duties  of  the  citizen  and 
office-holder;  all  these  and  kindred  topics 
for  debate  would  be  level  to  the  com- 
mon mind,  would  force  the  formation  of 
opinion,  promote  reflection,  teach  self- 
control,  quicken  conscience,  and  develop 
principle  and  character. 

Character  is  what  is  needed  in  our 
whole  country,  especially  in  our  own 
State,  above  all  in  the  public  stations 
which  ought  to  be  filled  only  by  edu- 
cated men.  All  the  learning  of  Bacon, 
greatly  as  knowledge  is  required  in  our 
legislatures  and  city  councils,will  be  only 
an  added  public  danger  if  accompanied 
by  his  bribe-taking  depravity.  All  the 
acquirements  of  the  skilled  professional 
are  but  an  injury  to  the  community  if 
he  be  a  gambler,  a  drunkard,  a  libertine, 
or  a  corruptionist. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  instruc- 
tion as  is  here  contemplated  is  not  uni- 
versity work  and  never  has  been,  at  least 
in  the  United  States.  This  argument 
would  have  forestalled  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  which  our  Uni- 
versity claims  to  have  been  the  first  to 
establish.  In  the  conflict  between  con- 
servative conformity  to  time-honored 
usage,  and  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
present,  why  should  there  be  any  hesi- 
tation to  depart  from  the  old,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  modern  conditions? 
Neither  let  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a 
new  study  into  an  already  crowded  and 
carefully  arranged  course  be  an  excuse. 
It  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  to 
the  community  that  all  educated  men 
should  be  honest  and  honorable  gentle- 
men, than  that  their  knowledge  should 
embrace  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz, 
the  functions  of  a  complex  variable  cal- 
culus, petrography,  or  any  other  of  the 
subordinate  subjects  in  the  various  cur- 
ricula. Are  we  not  now  too  careful  of 
the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  ? 
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Will  not  the  authorities  of  our  Univer- 
sity be  able  and  willing  to  find  some 
means  to  lead  off  in  this  important 
change,  and  thus  be  the  first  to  deprive 
the  Roman  Church  of  its  special  claim 
that  in  its  schools  only  is  the  heart  edu- 
cated as  well  as  the  head,  and  the  morals 
and  minds  of  the  pupils  equally  devel- 
oped ?  Once  established  at  Berkeley, 
the  example  would  soon  be  felt  in  the 
normal  schools,  and  the  minor  colleges; 
thence  work  its  way  into  all  the  public 
schools  through  the  efforts  of  teachers 
educated  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  prepared  to  teach  as  they  had 
themselves  been  taught. 

COLLEGE     OF     STATECRAFT. 

Political  science  is  now  receiving  prom- 
nent  attention  at  our  University,  not 
less  than  seventeen  studies  being  pre- 
scribed in  the  course,  which  was  last 
year  pursued  by  155  students.  Does 
this  indicate  the  dawn  of  that  day  "  in 
the  sweet  by  and  by  "  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  shall  require  professional 
education  in  their  law  makers,  as  well 
as  in  their  army  and  navy  officers,  their 
judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  school  teachers, 
druggists,  and  dentists?  Are  these  155 
youths  studying  political  science  merely 
as  a  scholarly  accomplishment,  or  do 
they  design  to  enter  upon  editorial  and 
political  life,  with  a  view  to  dispossess 
the  ignorant  and  depraved  professionals 
that  have  so  long  controlled  our  city  and 
State  ?  If  the  latter,  let  us  bid  them 
God  speed! 

Other  States  have  caught  this  idea. 
Powerful  societies,  like  the  "  American 
Institute  of  Civics"  and  "American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence," have  been  recently  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  promoting  polit- 
ical education  in  public  schools,  from  the 
grammar  grade  up  to  the  university. 
Thirteen  of  the  larger  universities  have 
established  chairs  of  political  science; 
many  more  are  seeking  competent  pro- 
fessors.    Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near 


future  a  complete  revolution  in  public 
opinion  will  put  a  final  extinguisher 
upon  th£  old  idea  that  every  mere  voter 
is  equally  qualified  for  any  office.  Let 
us  hope  that  nominating  conventions 
seeking  to  apply  the  Jeffersonian  test, 
will  eventually  accept  a  diploma  from  a 
College  of  Statecraft  as  the  most  ac- 
ceptable guarantee  of  fitness  and  hon- 
esty for  every  office,  especially  for  the 
Legislature. 

Educational  qualifications  have  long 
been  the  conditions  of  appointment  in 
the  army  and  navy,  in  the  schools,  and 
for  election  to  the  bench.  The  Civil 
Service  act  has  prescribed  these  for  some 
35,000  of  the  minor  executive  offices. 
But  how  are  elective  offices  to  be  con- 
fined to  educated  men?  How  is  our 
highest  department,  the  legislative, — 
which  makes  the  laws  which  are  only 
enforced  by  our  educated  judiciary  and 
executive, —  to  be  filled  with  men 
learned  and  wise  enough  to  pass  intel- 
ligible, constitutional,  and  useful  stat- 
utes, and  honest  enough  to  exercise 
public  trust  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
public  —  instead  of  for  private  pelf? 
And  how  is  the  despotism  of  corrupt 
partisanship  to  be  forced  to  relax  its 
present  grip  on  the  throat  of  the  public 
service  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  University 
should  raise  its  present  course  in  Polit- 
ical Science  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate 
College  of  Statecraft,  whose  studies 
should  terminate  in  the  new  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Statecraft.  Be- 
ginning the  course  with  the  discussions 
in  practical  morals  already  suggested, 
continuing  all  the  present  studies,  in 
history,  law,  and  political  science,  and 
adding  thereto  biography  (the  lives  of 
eminent  ancient  and  modern  lawgivers, 
patriots,  and  statesmen,  especially  of 
the  prominent  thinkers  and  actors  in 
the  development  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican liberty),  political  ethics,  American 
state  papers,  commercial  and  political 
geography,  municipal  government  (see 
President    Eliot's    able    paper     in     the 
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Forum  for  Nov.  1891),  penology,  the 
science  of  statistics,  the  California  codes, 
and  the  elements  of  social  ^science. 
Let  us  suppose  a  debating  society  to 
be  organized  among  the  students  on 
the  plan  of  a  legislative  body,  with  full 
scope  for  all  the  technicalities  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  in  which  weekly  discus- 
sions on  public  topics  should  furnish 
practice  in  public  speaking,  and  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  for  drawing  bills,  and 
reports,  and  for  the  reading  of  essays, 
and  possible  editorials. 

Let  us  suppose  a  few  hundred  young 
men  thus  equipped  to  enter  upon  polit- 
ical life  as  a  learned  profession, suitable 
to  educated  gentlemen,  of  clean  lives 
and  high  personal  honor, —  and  their 
numbers  to  be  annually  re-inforced  by 
the  graduation  of  a  new  class.  Would 
not  this  leaven  soon  begin  to  work  ? 
Some  of  these,  being  independent  as  to 
their  living,  would  seek  nominations  to 
office;  others  would  find  occupation  as 
editorial  writers,  teachers,  lecturers, 
etc. —  in  which  they  would  labor  to  re- 
form public  opinion  on  political  sub- 
jects. These  would  assist  those  who 
might  seek  election. 

At  first,  heroic  efforts  would  have  to 
be  put  forth  in  the  cause,  for  the  cor- 
rupt and  ignorant  class  of  politicians 
would  of  course  fight  to  the  death  every 
effort  to  dislodge  them  from  their  time- 
honored  control  of  the  Government. 
Here  and  there  the  new  men  would 
succeed,'  especially  in  the  country. 
Good  work  by  these  would  help  to  pop- 
ularize the  class.  In  some  districts  the 
primaries,  caucuses,  and  nominating 
conventions,  would  be  captured  from 
the  professionals,  and  only  good  clean 
tickets  nominated.  The  fight  would  be 
like  that  of  ferrets  against  rats,  or  the 
Vedalia  cardinalis  against  the  white 
scale. 

In  the  contest  between  good  and 
evil,  good  always  wins  in  the  end. 
Ultimately  the  common  sense  of  the 
people,  disabused  of  party  tyranny, 
would  be  aroused  to  the  fact   that   this 


great,  complicated  "  intellectual  system 
of  government"  of  ours,  with  its  sixty- 
three  millions  of  the  most  active  people 
in  the  world  (which  are  soon  to  be  one 
hundred  millions),  with  its  enormous 
wealth,  its  varied  industries,  and  con- 
tinually changing  conditions,  can  not 
possibly  be  administered  by  any  but  its 
very  best  talent,  education,  and  charac- 
ter. They  will  realize  that  the  Ship  of 
State  must  inevitably  be  wrecked,  if 
any  common  sailor  is  deemed  good 
enough  for  captain,  and  that  the  finest 
government,  like  the  best  ship,  must  go 
to  pieces,  if  the  crew  that  manage  it 
are  not  skilled  and  faithful  hands.  And 
thus,  and  only  thus,  can  our  govern- 
ment be  redeemed  from  the  legislative 
vice  and  self-seeking  ignorance  that 
now  bid  fair  to  drag  the  nation  into 
irretrievable  ruin. 


LELAND    STANFORD,   JUNIOR,   UNIVER- 
SITY. 

Eight  years  ago  this  institution  was 
announced  to  the  world,  with  a  pro- 
spective endowment  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  then  existing  university  in  the 
United  States,  or  perhaps  in  Europe. 
It  is  now  open,  but  its  ultimate  plans 
of  education  are  not  yet  known  to  the 
public.  They  will  probably  develop 
gradually  as  time  and  experience  shall 
indicate  the  courses  to  be  pursued.  It 
may  compete  for  popular  favor,  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  State  University,  and 
it  may  cover  a  different  or  wider  field. 
But  in  the  presence  of  both,  saying 
nothing  of  the  numerous  smaller  colleges 
scattered  over  the  State,  the  advan- 
tages offered  for  the  higher  education 
in  California,  bid  fair  shortly  to  rival 
those  of  any  other  State  or  country. 
These  two  great  institutions  have  al- 
ready attracted  many  distinguished  pro- 
fessors from  the  East  and  Europe. 
This  process  has  only  begun.  Already 
the  appliances  of  large  libraries,  muse- 
ums, laboratories,  and  apparatus,  pro- 
vided at  Berkeley,  are   ample  for  their 
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intended  uses.  These  will  all  be 
equaled  if  not  exceeded  at  Palo  Alto. 
Why  then  send  California  youths  to 
the  East  for  the  education  they  can  as 
perfectly  acquire  at  home,  and  at  far 
less  expense  ?  Will  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  a  diploma  between  Berke- 
ley or  Palo  Alto,  and  Harvard,  Yale, 
or  Princeton,  pay  for  the  probable 
alienation,  and  possible  withdrawal  of 
the  life  work  of  the  beneficiary  from 
the  State  of  his  birth  ?  This  risk  is 
always  incurred  by  a  foreign  or  distant 
education.       Yet    California    needs    all 


her    educated    talent    at    home.     Why 
should  she  be  deprived  of  it? 

Whatever  may  be  the  coming  rela- 
tions between  our  two  great  education- 
al foundations,  is  it  not  safe  to  predict 
the  most  eminent  success  to  that  one, 
which,  in  addition  to  numerous  profes- 
sional schools,  sound  scholarship,  and 
healthy  physical  training,  shall  also 
cultivate  character  by  the  inculcation  of 
practical  morals,  and  shall  turn  out  the 
most  learned,  able,  and  honest  patriots 
to  represent  the  people  in  the  higher 
offices  of  the  Government  ? 

Caspar  T.  Hopkins. 


TH'   LAS'   FURRER. 


"  Gosh!  'f  't  ain't  mas'  sundown  'n' 
two  more  furrers  t'  plow!  Git  up, 
Dock!  I  know  yuh  're  tired,  b't  yuh 
ain't  tireder  'n  I  am, —  nor  Charley 
'ither,  fer  th'  matter  of  thet." 

Farmer  Griffin  glanced  upward,  and 
saw  that  the  sun  had  indeed  slipped 
down  behind  the  heavily  timbered  hills. 
There  was  a  ragged-edged  flame  of 
scarlet  hanging  across  the  pale  olive  of 
the  western  sky,  but  he  did  not  observe 
it.  He  saw  only  that  the  sun  was 
gone ;  and  he  leaned  his  sunken  chest 
farther  over  the  plow  and  took  longer 
strides, —  although  his  knees  trembled, 
—  as  if  in  this  way  he  might  encourage 
his  faithful  horses. 

"  Onelly  two  more  furrers,  Dock,  ol' 
boy!"  he  went  on  affectionately,  and 
trying  to  speak  cheerily.  "N'  then 
we  '11  go  home  t'  supper,  'n'  sech  a  feed'n' 
's  we'll  hev,  too.  Hope  Petty  '11  be  'n 
a  good  'umor!" 

Here  the  old  man  sighed  heavily. 

"  It  does  beat  all  whut  gits  inter  thet 
girl!  She  's  thet  high  V  mighty  I  don' 
seem  t'  hev  no  control  o'  her  't  all,  any 
mo-er.  Jest  a-flar'n'  up  'n'  a-talk'n' 
back  't  me  'f  I  say  one  word  a-remon- 


strat'n'  t'  'er, —  'n'  me  a-do'n'  all  I  kin 
fer  'er  ev'ry  day  o'  m'  life!  Th'  Lord 
knows  I'm  onelly  a-work'n'  fer  'er,  so  's 
she'll  hev  someth'n'  when  she  ain't  got 
me  t'  work  fer  'er  any  longer.  'T 
seems,  though,  's  if  a  little  school'n'  V 
a  little  l'arn'n'  jest  plays  th'  dooce  with 
young  folks  'n  these  days.  Now,  w'en 
I  was  a  bound  boy  back  'n  New  Jersey, 
I  did  n't  seem  t'  hear  much  about  school- 
'n', I  c'n  tell  yuh  !  Git  up,  Dock!  Char- 
ley 's  a-do'n'  all  th'  pull'n'  up  thet  hill, — 
consarn  yuhre  lazy  picter!" 

The  last  furrow  was  finished,  the  plow 
was  turned  over  and  carefully  cleaned 
by  the  farmer's  wrinkled,  hardened  boot, 
and  the  horses  stood  patiently  champ- 
ing their  bits  and  blowing  curls  of 
whitened  breath  from  swelling  nostrils. 

The  farm  was  a  good  half-mile  from 
"  the  house  "  which  was  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  Oregon 
villages. 

"  It  's  awful  unhandy,"  the  farmer 
said  when  he  took  the  place  "But 
then,  yuh  see,  Petty  's  jest  come  from 
board 'n '-school,  'n'  she  's  quite  a  wom'n 
now,  'n'  she  jest  wont  live  out  o'  town. 
What    with    play'n'    'n    church   'n'   th' 
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Blue  Rib'n  Club,  't  does  seem  's  if  they 
cud  n't  git  along  without  'er!  'N'  she 
never  did  take  t'  help'n'  with  th'  farm- 
work!  Now,  'er  maw  was  raised  t' 
•drop  pertatas,  'n'  hoe  corn,  'n'  ev'n  pitch 
hay  'n  harvest  time, —  but  Petty!  No, 
sir-ee!  Yuh  don't  ketch  'er  a-do'n'  sech 
work  's  thet!  .  .  .  She  's  got  'er 
anth-hymns  t'  practice  awn  the  org'n, 
'n'  'er  dresses  t'  make  'n'  fix  over,  'n' 
'er  hair  t'  let  down  agin.  Not  's  I  'm 
complain 'n',  though,  fer  'f  ther  's  one 
thing  I  do  enjoy,  it  's  t'  hear  Petty  play 
x  Harrison's  March'!  Don't  she  jest 
everlast'n'ly  pound  't  out  o'  that  org'n, 
though ! " 

But  when  the  days  were  long  and 
warm  and  the,  plowing  deep  and 
hard,  that  half-mile  always  seemed  the 
last  straw  to  the  worn-out  farmer. 

His  shrunken  body  seemed  to  take 
on  a  more  pathetic  stoop,  and  his  bent 
knees  to  tremble  more  with  each  home- 
ward step.  His  checked  flannel  shirt 
that  had  been  moist  with  honest  per- 
spiration all  day  long,  now  lay  coldly 
against  him ;  there  was  grime  in  the 
deep  creases  of  his  old  throat  and  in 
his  shaggy  eyebrows ;  there  were  dark 
streaks  all  down  his  face ;  there  was  ut- 
ter weariness  in  each  bone  and  sinew 
of  that  thin  frame. 

His  boots  were  too  large,  wrinkled, 
and  turned  up  at  the  toes;  his  blue, 
faded  overalls — "  over-halls  "  he  called 
them  —  were  too  short;  his  slouch  hat 
was  full  of  holes  and  almost  gray  with 
the  undisturbed  dust  of  many  summers, 
—  indeed  the  band  that  encircled  it 
was  white,  also  the  binding;  while  the 
old  cotton  handkerchief  knotted  about 
his  throat  was  of  no  describable  color 
under  the  sun. 

The  horses  seemed  to  know  how 
tired  he  was,  and  they  walked  slowly 
and  allowed  the  "  lines  "  to  hang  slack, 
while  he  followed  them  up  the  dusty 
lane  to  the  barn.  While  he  "  foddered  " 
them,  they  gently  rubbed  their  warm 
noses  against  him,  as  if  in  mute  sym- 
pathy, or  made  little  playful  snips  at 
Vol.  xix. — 32. 


him,  —  which  he  resented  only  with  ca- 
resses; and  when,  with  a  last  pat  and  a 
"stand  oyer,  Charley, —  yuh  old  ras- 
cal!" he  finally  turned  to  leave  them 
for  the  night,  they  turned  with  oats 
dripping  from  their  mouths  and  watched 
him  with  kind,  intelligent  eyes  until 
the  rickety  door  creaked  behind  him. 

The  house  was  an  old  brown 
shabby  one,  with  rattling  windows  and 
moss-covered  roof.  There  was  a  small 
square  porch  in  front  heavily  draped 
with  luxuriant  hop  vines ;  a  white  rose 
bush  tapped  against  one  window,  and  a 
lilac  against  another;  a  large,  neglected 
yard  sloped  away  on  all  sides, —  a  rest- 
less, tremulous  sea  of  dandelion  down. 

A  few  yards  from  the  house  was  the 
the  remains  of  a  huge  hot-bed,  where 
had  grown  in  early  spring  the  most 
wonderful  tomato  plants,  but  which 
was  now  a  constant  grievance  to  the 
farmer's  daughter. 

"  A  perfect  eye-sore  that  hot-bed  is 
t'  Petty,  I  know,"  the  farmer  would 
say  each  time  it  caught  his  eye.  "  But 
't  seems  's  if  I  could  n't  git  along  with- 
out 't  nohow.  Hev  t'  move  't  down 
yander  'n  th'  corner  next  spring,  I 
reck'n." 

Tonight  he  was  more  tired  than 
usual.  It  was  almost  dusk  when  he 
left  the  barn  and  went,  stooping,  across 
the  bit  of  green  to  the  house. 

There  were  two  or  three  steps  up  to 
the  kitchen;  he  stumbled  twice  in 
mounting  them. 

At  the  door,  with  his  shaking  hand 
on  the  latch,  he  paused  irresolutely. 
He  had  suddenly  recalled  that  he  had 
not  cleaned  his  boots. 

"  Petty  does  hate  s'  much  's  a  track 
awn  'er  floor,"  he  muttered  wearily. 
"  Might  's  well  save  'er  a  few  steps  while 
I  kin,  I  reck'n.  By  'n'  by,  w'en  I  git 
too  old  t'  work,  she  'II  hev  t'  take  a  good 
many  steps  fer  me." 

He  went  unsteadily  back  to  the 
scraper,  and  resting  one  hand  upon 
the  rain-barrel, carefully  removed  all  the 
clinging  soil  from  his  boots. 
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A  tall,  slim  girl  was  standing  at  the 
window  when  he  entered  the  kitchen. 
She  was  beating  with  nervous  fingers 
upon  the  pane,  but  she  turned  immedi- 
ately and  bestowed  upon  him  a  wither- 
ing look  of  anger  and  contempt. 

"  O,  yuh  've  come  at  last,  have  yuh!" 
she  exclaimed  violently.  "  Do  yuh 
call  this  six  o'clock,  I  'd  like  t'  know! 
Yuhr  supper  's  all  cold  'n'  dried  up, — 
'n'  I  don't  care,  neither!  I  told  yuh  I  was 
go'n'  t' have  a  party  'n'yuh  promised — " 

"  O,  Petty,  my  dear!"  gasped  the  old 
man  with  a  crestfallen  air,  sinking  into 
a  wooden  chair  by  the  supper  table. 
"I've  been  work'n'  s'  hard  I  jist  clean 
fergot — " 

"Fergot!"  interrupted  the  girl  with 
angry,  shining  eyes.  "  O,  yuh  always 
ferget.  I  never  knew  yuh  t'  remember 
anything  /wanted!  I  notice  you  don't 
fergit  'f  't  's  something  yuh  want  yuhr- 
self !  But  yuh  never  care  whether  I 
have  any  pleasure  'r  not!" 

With  brisk,  indignant  movements, 
and  a  great  clatter  of  dishes,  she  placed 
the  supper  on  the  table.  Cold  boiled 
beef,  fried  potatoes  burnt  to  a  crisp,  ap- 
ple-sauce, and  tea  that  had  been  on 
the  edge  of  the  stove  an  hour,  and  was 
both  strong  and  cold. 

The  supper  was  certainly  bad  enough; 
and  served,  as  it  was,  with  impatient 
fingers,  black  looks,  and  a  scolding 
tongue,  it  was  not  tempting  to  the  old, 
tired  man. 

"  W'y,  now,  Petty,"  he  began,  in  a 
gentle  remonstrative  way,  "  thet  ain't 
quite  so,  I  don't  think.  Yuhr  old 
dad  'ud  do  most  anything  awn  earth  t' 
please  yuh — " 

"O,  yuh  would,  would  yuh?  Well, 
then,  I  think  yuh  might  'a'  come  home 
'n  decent  time  tonight."  Here  I'm  all 
dressed  fer  my  party,  'n'  got  t'  wait  fer 
yuh  t'  eat  yuhr  supper,  'n'  then  wash 
th'  dishes!  Can't  yuh  hurry  up  a  lit- 
tle?" 

"  W'y,  now,  's  fer  thet,"  said  the  far- 
mer, smiling  in  a  timid,  deprecatory 
way,  as  he  complied  with  his  daughter's 


decidedly  urgent  request;  "yuh  don't 
need  t'  wash  no  dishes  fer  me,  Petty. 
I  ain't  never  pertic'lar,  yuh  know.  Jest 
turn  my  cup  upside  down  so  's  t'  keep 
th'  dust  out  o'  't,  'n'  th'  plate  th'  same 
way  — " 

"  O,  th'  fiddlesticks  th'  same  way!  "■ 
exclaimed  the  girl  pettishly.  "Jest's 
'f  I  cud  leave  a  pile  o'  dirty  dishes  all 
over  th'  kitchen!  Cant  yuh  eat  a  little 
faster,  paw  ?  " 

The  old  man  choked  down  the  dry, 
unpalatable  food  in  a  very  nervous, 
conciliatory  way.  The  girl  watched 
him  under  lowering  brows.  Presently 
she  moved  to  the  cracked  mirror  and 
glanced  into  it  admiringly. 

It  did.  in  truth,  reflect  a  very  comely 
figure  robed  in  a  soft  gray  gown, 
brightened  by  bright  red  ribbons  and 
cheap  laces. 

The  face,  now  that  the  frown  had 
temporarily  taken  itself  off,  was  rather 
pretty;  and  the  light  brown  hair  lay  in 
warm  curls  about  the  brow,  temples, 
and  throat. 

The  girl  had  been  christened  Jane; 
but  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  she  ob- 
jected so  strenuously  and  so  obstinate- 
ly to  this  plebeian  name  that  her  parents 
were  compelled  to  yield  their  own  wishes 
to  hers,  and  she  adopted  the  then  fash- 
ionable name  of  Maude.  But,  to  her 
never-dying  disgust  and  chagrin,  her 
father  could  never  remember  the  unfa- 
miliar word,  and  fell  to  calling  her 
Petty. 

When  her  patient,  self-denying  moth- 
er had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  daisied 
graveyard  on  the  hill,  and  the  house- 
work piled  up  and  multiplied,  and  her 
father  would  sit  for  hours  drumming 
upon  the  table  with  thick,  brown  fin- 
gers, with  a  far-off  look  in  his  kind  blue 
eyes,  Maude  became  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  she  must  have  a  term  at  [a 
young  ladies'  boarding-school. 

"It  's  s'  lonesome  'n'  s'  dull  here,  I 
just  can't  stand  't,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "  'N',  besides,  I  need  a  jiirs/i, — 
such  's   yuh   can't    get  nowhere  but  't 
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board 'n '-school.  I  shud  think  paw 
might  get  along  wi'  th'  cook'n'  alone  fer 
six  months  'n'  give  me  a  chance  like 
other  girls! " 

So,  one  night  when  the  farmer  sat  by 
the  fire-place  in  his  uncomfortable,  raw- 
hide chair  tipped  back  on  two  legs,  with 
one  broad  hand  supporting  the  opposite 
elbow  and  the  other  hand  holding  his 
old  brown  pipe  to  his  lips,  Petty  came 
in  and  sat  down  opposite  him  in  her 
mother's  rocking  chair.  "  Paw,"  she 
said,  and  something  in  her  tone,  as  well 
as  her  important  demeanor,  caused  the 
old  man's  eyes  to  turn  mildly  upon  her 
at  once  with  a  timid  question  in  them; 
"  I've  been  a-think'n'  'n'  a-think'n'  fer 
a  long  time  that  I  hed  got  t'  hev  a 
change.  Since  maw  died,  th'  house 
seems  t'  git  lonesomer  'n'  lonesomertill 
't  jist  seems  \s  'f  I  cud  n't  stan'  't  any 
longer;  'n'  I've  been  a-think'n'  that  I'd 
like  t'  go  to  board 'n '-school  a  while." 
As  she  began  speaking,  the  farmer  had 
turned  his  mild  blue  eyes  with  a  kind  of 
shrinking  fear  in  them  from  her  face  to 
the  fire;  and  he  sat,  now,  motionless, 
save  for  the  regular,  mechanical  strokes 
of  one  brown  finger  upon  his  pipe.  He 
seemed  to  have  grown  suddenly  aged. 

After  a  while,  as  he  did  not  speak, 
the  girl  tossed  up  her  pretty  head,  and 
shot  a  sharp  look  him.  "Well,"  she 
said  impatiently;  "  what  hev  yuh  got  t' 
say  'bout  't? 

"  Why-a,"  said  the  farmer  slowly  and 
hesitatingly:  "It  's  all  come  s'  suddint 
like,  Petty,  I  don't  know  jist  what  t'  say. 
I  hed  n't  never  thought  but  what  yuh  'n' 
mc  wud  jist  jog  along  t'gether  this  way 
all  our  lives.  'N'  by-'n'-by,  whin  yuh 
took  a  notion  t'  some  bright  young  fel- 
ler as  'ud  take  t'  the  farm,  I  kind  o'  hed 
a  idee  thet  I  'd  jest  turn  things  over  t' 
yuh  'n'  him,  'n'  take  't  easy  myself;  jest 
do  little  odd  chores  'roun'  fer  yuh, 
Petty,  'n'  tend  th'  horses,  'n'  sech  like  ; 
'n'  alius  hev  my  cheer  up  'n  a  corner  by 
the  fireplace  wher'  I  wud  n't  be  a  speck 
'n  th'  way,  'n'  smoke  my  pipe,  'n'  pop 
corn   fer  yuh  o'  even'n's,  Petty,  'n'  see 


thet  th'  fire  was  all  covered  up  with 
ashes  'fore  I  went  t'  bed, — " 

"  O,  fiddlesticks!  "interrupted the  girl, 
snapping  her  fingers  with  more  force 
than  elegance.  "I  don't  want  no  fel- 
low what  takes  t'  a  farm,  'n'  th'  quicker 
yuh  git  thet  idea  out  'n  yuhr  head, 
the  better.  I  want  somebody  that  does 
some  kind  o'  work  that  's  genteel,  'n' 
thet  don't  hev  't  go  roun'  'n  ol'  shabby 
clo'es  like  you  do.  But  now,  'bout  th' 
board 'n '-school  ?     Can  I  go?" 

"W'y,  Petty,"  said  the  old  man,  with 
a  great  lump  coming  up  into  his  throat; 
"  I  don't  see  how  yuh  can  want  t'  go 
'n'  leave  yuhr  poor,  ol'  fod  all  alone, 
It  's  lonesome  enough  anyhow,  since 
yuh 're  maw  died,  'n'  I  don't  see  how  I 
cud  stan'  it  here  all  alone."  Then,  see- 
ing the  angry  scowl  that  darkened  the 
girl's  face,  he  added  hastily,  as  he  took 
the  tongs  and  carefully  laid  another 
glowing  coal  upon  his  pipe:  "  B't  I'll 
think  't  over,  Petty, — I  '11  think  't  over." 

The  girl  arose  sullenly,  lighted  a  tal- 
low candle,  silently  rolled  the  fringe  of 
hair  on  her  brow  on  strips  of  paper, 
and  went  upstairs,  banging  the  door 
behind  her.  The  farmer  sat  where  she 
had  left  him,  smoking  steadily  and  at 
regular  intervals  emitting  little  curls  of 
smoke  from  his  lips.  After  a  long  time, 
when  the  whole  house  was  wrapped 
in  silence,  and  the  cat  had  ceased  to 
purr  and  lay  with  her  nose  drooping 
sleepily  down  to  the  red,  uneven  hearth, 
which  had  been  made  of  odds  and  ends 
of  broken  bricks,  he  leaned  over  softly 
and  knocked  all  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  by  tapping  it  with  affectionate 
care  on  the  "hand-iron";  then,  with 
the  long-handled  shovel,  covered  the 
dying  embers  over  deeply  with  ashes, 
—  afterward  setting  both  tongs  and 
shovel  carefully  in  their  accustomed 
places, — wound  the  clock  and  set  the 
alarm.  The  old  man  was  now  ready 
to  go  to  bed,  yet  he  still  lingered,  lean- 
ing his  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece 
and  looking  down  at  the  gray,  desolate 
hearth,  the  while  he  still  drummed  with 
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broad,  stubby  fingers.  The  cat  slowly 
arose,  stretched,  arched  her  back,  looked 
up  at  him  inquiringly,  and  curled  down 
across  his  tired,  soil-worn  feet.  Then, 
all  in  a  moment,  the  farmer  laid  his 
grayish,  unkempt  head  down  on  his 
arm  and  cried, —  noiselessly  and  help- 
lessly, as  one  cries  who  has  struggled 
on  long  years  in  vain,  and  who  comes 
unexpectedly  to  an  hour  wherein  all 
the  dreams  and  plans  of  a  lifetime  van- 
ish into  thin  air  and  he  is  left  alorue, 
without  hope. 

Petty  went  to  boarding-school,  and 
the  old  man  lived  a  year  without 
her.  But  the  neighbors  observed  that 
he  failed  fast  that  year.  "'N'  no  won- 
der," Mrs.  Abernethy  indignantly  de- 
clared, as  she  lifted  the  dripping  clothes 
from  the  wash  boiler  with  a  carefully 
polished  broomstick;  "  a-gett'n'  up  't 
four  o'clock  so  's  t'  get  his  breakfas'  an' 
feed  th'  horses  'n'  get  t'  work  by  six; 
a-eat'n'  noth'n'  't  noon  but  bread  'n' 
cold  boiled  pertatas;  'n' a-work'n'  till 
eight  o'clock  't  night, —  jist  t'  keep  thet 
hussy  with  'er  fine  airs  't  a  high-toned 
board'n'-school!  'T  's  no  wonder,  I 
say!" 

When  the  long  year  1iad  worn  away 
and  the  girl  came  home,  the  old  man's 
happiness  was  pathetic  to  see.  Noth- 
ing was  too  good  for  her,  and  some- 
thing of  their  old  shining  blueness  used 
to  came  back  to  his  dim  eyes  when  he 
watched  her  on  her  way  to  church  in 
her  showy  gown,  her  pink  ribbons  and 
cheap  jewelry,  and  with  her  hair  frizzed 
all  over  her  head. 

To  tell  the  truth,  boarding-school 
had  done  nothing  for  Petty,  with  the 
exception  of  bestowing  upon  her  a 
smattering  of  music  and  some  fashion- 
able airs.  She  knew,  too,  what  "  P. 
P.  C."  meant  on  a  visiting  card,  and 
what  finger-bowls  were ;  and  those  ac- 
complishments gave  her  quite  an  air  of 
importance  and  superiority  over  her 
companions,  who  now  regarded  her 
with  considerable  awe. 

"  Paw,"  Petty  would    say    abruptly, 


often  in  these  days:     "  I  'll  hev  t'  hev  a 
new  hat  fer  nex'  Sund'y." 

There  would  follow  a  long  silence ; 
then  the  old  man  would  reply  gently: 
"W'y,  Petty,  I  don't  think  I  kin 
get  yuh  a  hat  jest  now.  Seems  t'  me 
th'  one  yuh  hev  looks  mighty  peert, — 
don't  't  ?  " 

"Well,  I  can't  play  'n  church  'n'  th' 
Blue  Rib'n  Club  'f  I  can't  dress  's  de- 
cent 's  other  girls, —  'n'  thet's  all  there 
is  about  't  !  "  Petty  would  reply,  rising 
and  pushing  her  chair  violently  to  one 
side. 

Then  she  would  go  about  her  work, 
black-browed  and  sullen-eyed,  dusting 
the  furniture  viciously,  with  an  old 
soiled  cotton  cloth,  and  the  farmer 
would  sit  tipped  back  in  his  chair,  look- 
ing at  the  fire  with  troubled  eyes,  and 
drumming  patiently  on  the  table. 
After  a  long  while  he  would  lift  his 
eyes  to  the  girl's  face  and  ask  timidly, 
"  How  much  'ud  't  cost,  about,  Petty  ?  " 

"  O," — in  a  slightly  mollified  tone, — 
"  five  'r  six  dollars." 

The  drumming  would  grow  louder 
and  the  trouble  deeper  in  the  blue  eyes ; 
then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  the  farmer 
would  say  presently:  "Well,  I  guess 
yuh  might  go  t'  Reynolds's  'n'  get  him  t' 
book  't.  I  want  my  daught'  t'  dress  's 
well  's  them  that  can't  hold  a  candle  t' 
'er,  anyhow." 

In  this  way  so  many  things  had  come 
to  be  "  booked  "  at  Reynolds's  that  the 
farmer  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
paying  for  them;  and  on  that  warm 
night  when  he  came  slouching  home  so 
late,  forgetting  all  about  his  daughter's 
party,  his  heart  was  heavy,  indeed. 
That  afternoon  Mr.  Reynolds's  dapper 
and  airy  young  clerk  had  come  out  to 
the  field  and  most  condescendingly  in- 
formed him  that  Mr.  Reynolds  thought 
he  had  waited  about  long  enough  now, 
and  would  like  some  money.  Farmer, 
Griffin  had  no  money,  nor  indeed,  did 
he  expect  to  have  any  until  some  of  the 
"garden  truck"  was  ready  to  be  mar- 
keted.    Perhaps  it  was  thinking  of  this 
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that  caused  him  to  stumble  so  often 
when  he  climbed  the  steps  to  the  kitchen. 

However,  it  was  not  his  custom  to 
selfishly  lay  his  worries  on  Petty 's 
plump  shoulders,  and  tonight  of  all 
nights  he  felt  that  he  must  assume  a 
cheerfulness  that  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing. Hastily  choking  down  the  dry 
supper,  he  assisted  Petty  with  the  work, 
wiping  the  dishes  with  broad,  clumsy 
hands,  and  setting  each  carefully  in  its 
place. 

"Yuhr  ol'  fod  '11  do  all  he  kin  t' 
help  yuh,  Petty,"  he  said,  putting  an 
affectionate  arm  about  her  when  the 
last  dish  had  been  set  away  and  the 
dishwater  poured  down  the  wooden 
sink;  but  the  girl  jerked  away  impa- 
tiently, muttered  something  about 
"  dress'n  ",  and  taking  the  one  candle 
went  upstairs,  leaving  him  in  darkness. 
The  farmer  went  slowly  down  the  back 
steps,  feeling  his  way, —  for  it  was 
quite  dark  inside  now, —  and  passed  out 
the  open  door  to  the  wash-bench.  It 
seemed  good  to  get  out  into  the  starlit 
dusk,  and  feel  the  cool,  wide  air  and 
smell  the  sweet  white  clover,  already 
freshened  by  the  early  dew. 

In  a  deep  hollow  a  few  yards  away 
was  a  long,  narrow  pond,  and  he  heard 
the  soft  sound  of  swimming  geese  and 
ducks, —  down  the  white  lane  yonder 
under  the  fragrant  locust  trees  whose 
blooms  were  falling  across  the  purple 
dusk  like  pale  noiseless  stars,  he  heard 
a  woman  calling  them  home;  farther 
and  higher  the  faint  tinkling  of  a  bell 
told  that  the  cows  were  feeding  on  the 
upland  slopes.  All  these  sounds  were 
dear  to  the  farmer,  and  he  stood  a  mo- 
ment, letting  the  cool  wind  blow  through 
his  grayish  hair  and  whiskers.  Some- 
thing—  the  scent  of  clover  or  locusts, 
perhaps  —  brought  back  to  him  the  first 
year  of  his  married  life  when  he  and 
Mary  had  lived  alone  on  a  little  rented 
farm.  They  had  been  very,  very  poor 
in  those  days,  but  happy.  There  had 
been  no  debts,  for  Mary  was  a  famous 
little  housekeeper,  and  what  with  her 


chickens  and  dairy  to  keep  her  busy,  it 
was  always  late  dusk  before  she  could 
join  him  on  the  front  steps  where  he 
sa't  smoking  his  pipe,  and  lay  one  tired 
hand  on  his  knee  and  rest  her  head  on 
the  other, —  and  so  sit  until  the  large 
moon  came  over  the  mountain's  rim 
and  the  bells  were  silent. on  the  pasture 
hills. 

The  farmer  leaned  his  arms  on  the 
rain-barrel  and  looked  with  blue,  wist- 
ful eyes  straight  down  the  white  locust 
lane, —  on,  on,  on  to  those  very  front 
steps  i.n  the  old  years,  and  to  the  hand 
on  the  swart  young  fellow's  knee,  and 
to  the  home-made  cradle  covered  with 
yellow  mosquito-bar  that  stood  near  to 
the  proud  hand  that  was  never  too 
tired  to  rock  it. 

He  started  guiltily  when  a  window 
directly  above  him  flew  open  sharply, 
and  Petty 's  head  appeared  against  the 
dim  candle  light. 

"Paw,"  she  said  with  suppressed  ex- 
citement in  her  tone,"whatever  possessed 
yuh  t'  go  'n'  put  manoor  all  around 
th'  fruit  trees?  Land  knows  " — there 
were  miserable  tears  in  her  voice  now 
— "th'  yard  looks  bad  enough  't  any 
time!  'N'  then,  jest  when  I'm  go'n'  t' 
hev  a  party,  t'  go  'n'  put  piles  o'  ma- 
noor all  around  them  trees, —  I  can't  see 
what  possessed  yuh.  Th'  dews  's  alt 
over  't  now,  'n'  't  's  thet  disagreeable 
thet  I  jest  wish  I  was  dead !  Can't  yuh 
take  't  up  'n  a  box  'r  something  'n'  set 
't  around  'n  th'  back  yard?  " 

This  request  —  in  itself  a  command  — 
was  accompanied  by  the  abrupt  closing 
of  the  window.  The  farmer  was  un- 
usually tired,  but  he  raised  his  sunken 
chest  with  a  sigh,  and  groping  about 
until  he  'found  a  shovel  and  a  box,  he 
went  with  dragging  feet  from  tree  to 
tree  gathering  up  the  offensive  manure, 
and  carrying  it  around  to  the  back  of 
the  house.  When  the  last  boxful  had 
been  emptied,  he  straightened  himself 
and  put  his  hands  on  his  back  for  a 
moment;  then,  placing  the  shovel  in 
its   corner   of  the   woodshed,  he   again 
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went  to  the  wash-bench.  He  filled  the 
basin  with  cold  water,  turned  back  the 
collar  of  his  flannel  shirt  and  washed 
his  face  and  neck  thoroughly;  then, 
taking  a  little  broken  comb  from  his 
pocket,  he  carefully  smoothed  his  neg- 
lected hair  and  beard.  Feeling  some- 
what refreshed,  he  felt  his  way  up  the 
steps  and  into  his  small,  stifling  bed- 
room opening  into  the  kitchen.  Here 
he  lighted  a  small  piece  of  candle,  and 
proceeded  to  "dress  hisself"  in  a 
clean  flannel  shirt,  a  cheap  pepper-and- 
salt  suit  and  a  white  paper  collar.  His 
eyes  glowed  blue  and  bright  with  pleas- 
ant anticipations  as  he  surveyed  him- 
self in  the  three-cornered  piece  of  mir- 
ror hung  on  the  wall.  Hearing  his 
daughter  in  the  kitchen,  he  took  the 
sputtering  candle  in  his  hand  and  opened 
the  door. 

"  Look  out!"  she  exclaimed  sharply 
as  he  entered.  "  Don't  let  that  tallow 
drip  awn  th'  kitch'n  floor!  " 

"Well,  Petty,"  said  the  old  man 
cheerfully;  "I  won't.  Now,  'f  yuh  '11 
get  me  a  clean  pocket-han'kacheer  I 
guess  I   '11  be  all  ready." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  stern, 
amazed  eyes  —  with  cruel  eyes  —  from 
his  carefully  combed  hair  to  his 
wrinkled  boots;  then  she  said  slowly, — 

"  Ready  fer  ivhat?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  farmer,  faltering  a 
little  before  those  steady  eyes;  "fer  th' 
party  o'  course.  Yuh  did  n'  know 
yuhr  ol'  fod  cud  be  's  young  's  any  of 
'em  —  did  yuh,  Petty?  " 

"  D'  yuh  mean  t'  say,"  said  the  girl 
in  a  tone  of  stinging  sarcasm,  "  thet 
yuh  actually  meant  t'  come  'nter  th' 
front  room?  You!  'N  them  ol' 
clo'es  !  " 

"  I  ain't  got  any  other  ones,"  said 
the  farmer  apologetically.  "  Yuh  know 
I  was  a-go'n'  t'  get  some,  but  yuh  need- 
ed a  new  dress,  so  I  —  I  thought  these 
'ud  do  a  spell  longer." 

"  Well,  all  I  ask  o'  you  's  t'  not 
come  'nter  th'  front  room  'n'  disgrace 
me  a-look'n'  thet  way." 


There  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  front 
door  and  she  went  out  immediately. 

The  farmer  stood,  holding  the  candle 
crookedly,  and  the  tallow  dripped  on 
the  floor;  all  the  cheerfulness  had  gone 
out  of  his  face,  and  he  looked  old  and 
crushed.  He  went  into  the  bedroom 
and  began  to  undress  slowly.  He  put 
the  paper  collar  away  in  its  box,  and 
laid  the  clean  flannel  shirt  aside  "  fer 
another  time;  "  he  hung  up  the  best 
suit,  blew  out  the  candle,  snuffed  out 
the  glowing  spark  that  lingered,  and 
crept,  shivering,  into  bed.  "  O  Mary!" 
he  said,  and  turning  his  face  to  the 
wall,  wept  bitterly. 

In  the  morning  Farmer  Griffin  cooked 
and  ate  his  breakfast  alone,  while  his 
daughter,  with  her  characteristic  selfish- 
ness, lay  tossing  in  bed  with  a  flush  on 
her  cheeks  and  her  pretty  arms  over 
her  head,  and  all  the  delightful  mem- 
ories of  the  previous  evening  stealing 
deliciously  through  her  dreams.  There 
was  something  on  the  girl's  lips,  too, 
that  had  never  been  there  before, — 
something  that  had  been  pressed  there 
while  a  hand  held  her  own  in  the  late 
midnight  goodby. 

Breakfast  did  not  taste  right  to  the 
old  man  without  Petty ;  and  it  was  with 
a  sigh  that  he  arose,  and  after  putting 
in  his  pocket  a  lunch  of  bread  and  but- 
ter and  cold  pork,  went  slowly  on  his 
way  to  the  barnyard. 

"  Poo-oo-e!  Poo-oo-e!  Poo-oo-e-e!  ' 
he  called,  pouring  a  pail  of  slops  into 
the  trough;  and  the  noisy  pigs  came 
trooping  about  him.  He  loved  his 
pigs,  but  he  had  no  kind  word  for  them 
this  morning,  and  after  watching  them 
eat  a  moment  in  silence,  he  opened  the 
old,  creaky  door  and  went  into .  the 
barn. 

"  Now,  Dock,"  he  said,  slapping  his 
favorite  affectionately;  "yuh  stop  yuh- 
Ye  nicker'n'  'n'  stand  over.  I  ain't  got 
no  time  t'  fool  with  yuh,  'n'  all  them 
furrers  'n  th'  medder  t'  be  plowed  be- 
fore night." 
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When  he  came  home  that  night  he 
was  unusually  silent;  and  after  finishing 
his  supper,  he  dipped  his  knife  into  the 
dish  of  apple  sauce  and  tasted  it  me- 
chanically, with  his  mind  on  other  mat- 
ters. 

"  Paw,"  said  Petty,  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
asperation; "how  often  hev  I  asked 
yuh  t'  not  put  yuhr  knife  'n  th'  apple 
sas^.  Yuh  're  always  a-d'o'n'  't,  'n'  't  's 
so  —  so  vulgar  t'  put  yuhr  knife  'n 
yuhr  mouth,  t'  say  noth'n'  o'  putt'n'  't 
'n  th'  apple  sass." 

Her  father  did  not  reply,  but  he  re- 
moved his  knife  from  the  apple  sauce 
dish  and  laid  it  squarely  across  the  fork 
on  his  plate.  Then  he  looked  sternly, 
but  kindly,  at  his  daughter.  "  Petty," 
he  said ;  "  did  I  hear  thet  Hank  Bart- 
mess  here  las'  night?" 

The  girl's  pretty  face  flushed  deeply. 

"  I  don'  know  whether  you  heard 
him  'r  not,"  she  answered  sullenly. 
-"He  was  here,  though." 

"Have  n't  I  told  yuh  I  did  n'  want 
him  sett'n'  foot  'n  this  house  ?     Hey  ?  " 

She  pressed  some  bread  crumbs  into 
a  little  compact  cube  with  nervous  fin- 
gers, but  she  did  not  speak  or  lift  her 
-eyes. 

"  Now,  see  here,  Petty:  I  don'  object 
t'  yuhr  hav'n'  comp'ny  'n'  a  good 
time,  but  I  do  object  t'  thet  Hank 
Bartmess  lift'n'  his  ornery  eyes  t'  my 
girl.  Th'  next  time  I  ketch  him  here 
I  'm  a-go'n'  t'  kick  him  out!  I  ain't 
a-go'n'  t'  be  walked  over  'n  my  own 
house  —  not  ev'n  by  you,  Petty.  Con- 
found his  picter!  I  'm  a-go'n'  t'  kick 
him   out!  " 

Farmer  Griffin  was  angry.  He 
brought  his  great,  clenched  hand  down 
on  the  table  with  a  vehemence  that  up- 
set the  salt-cellar  and  rattled  the  bottles 
in  the  caster;  some  spoons  went  jing- 
ling to  the  floor,  and  the  cat  spat  vi- 
ciously and  went  under  the  stove.  But 
Petty  only  lifted  two  flaming  eyes  and 
looked  at  him  under  level  brows. 

"Oh!  yuh  're  a-go'n'  t'  kick  him  out, 
'r   yuh?"    she    said,   laughing   cruelly; 


"  Well,  th'  day  yuh  kick  him,  'r  any- 
body else  thet  I  invite  t'  this  house, 
out,  thet  day  I  '11  pack  up  my  duds  'n' 
leave  yuhr  ol'  tumble-down,  God-fer- 
sak'n  shack  'f  a  house  fer  good, —  'n' 
I  '11  never  set  foot  'n  't  again  'f  yuh  're 
a-dy'n'!  Mighty  nice  'n'  pleasant  fer 
yuh  here  all  alone,  ain't  it?  Yuh  found 
thet  out  while  I  was  away  't  board 'n'- 
school,  did  n't  yuh?  Yuh  'd  like  thet 
fer  th'  rest  of  yuhr  life,  would  n't 
yuh  ? " 

She  flung  the  last  words  over  her 
shoulder  as  she  went  upstairs.  The  old 
man  stood  for  a  moment  looking  for- 
lornly at  the  floor,  and  then  he  tottered 
into  a  chair  and  leaned  his  face  down 
in  his  hands;  he  was  weak  and  "  all  of 
trimble."  It  was  so  seldom  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  get  angry  at  Petty 
that  it  made  him  feel  suddenly  older 
and  feebler  than  he  had  ever  felt  be- 
fore. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  this  that 
Mr.  Reyholds  himself  rode  down  to 
the  field  one  afternoon,  and  told  Farmer 
Griffin  that  he  had  to  have  some  money. 

The  farmer  removed  his  old  greasy 
hat,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brown  face. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I 
ain't  got  a  cent,  'n'  whut  's  more,  I 
won't  hev  till  th'  crop  's  marketed  'n' 
the  fall  pertatas  dug.  I  cud  n't  pay 
yuh  a  dollar  before  then  t'  save  my 
life." 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  angry.  "  By 
heaven,  Griffin!  "  he  said;  "I  'm  get- 
ting enough  o'  this!  I  always  thought 
you  was  honest,  but  I  'm  beginning  to 
think  you  're  a  villain!  Do  you  know 
that  you  owe  me  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars?" 

"  Fer  God's  sake  I  "  exclaimed  the 
farmer  weakly;  "  Is  't  's  much  's  thet?  " 

"Yes,  it  is;  and  what  makes  me 
mad  's  because  the  best  part  of  it  's  fer 
fol-de-rols  for  that  girl  o'  your'n.  You 
've  been  dressin'  her  's  good  's  any 
girl  in  this  town, —  and  all  off  o'  me,  sir, 
all  off  o'  me.      That  's  what  makes  me 
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mad!  You  're  shiftless,  Griffin!  That 
's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  And 
now  after  I  've  waited  on  you  and  be- 
friended you,  when  I  need  money,  all 
you  can  do  's  to  spread  out  your 
hands  and  say  you  'ain't  got  a  cent.' 
Promises  don't  pay  my  bills,  sir;  I  can 
tell  you  that.  And  if  you  don't  scare 
up  five  hundred  dollars  for  me  inside 
of  a  month,  I  '11  take  every  horse,  cow, 
plow,  and  pig,  that  you  've  got, — 
damned  if  I  don't,  sir!  "  —  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  set  his  spurs  into  his  mare's 
flank  and  rode  back  to  town. 

The  farmer  stumbled  along  after  the 
plow  until  he  came  to  the  creek,  and 
then  he  stopped  under  the  cool  willows 
and  sat  down  on  the  plow  to  think, 
while  little  bits  of  sunlight  flickered 
over  him,  and  the  horses  stamped  gent- 
ly and  kept  swishing  their  tails  to  drive 
away  the  flies. 

"  Shiftless,"  "  dishonest,"  and  "  a 
villain"!  He!  Farmer  Griffin!  who 
had  never  had  anything  much  to  boast 
of  except  his  honesty  and  his  upright- 
ness! And  it  had  all  come  about 
through  his  fondness  for  Petty  and  his 
desire  to  "give  her  a  chance"  and 
dress  her  as  fine  as  the  best  of  them. 

He  sat  there  until  the  sun  dropped 
down  to  the  mountain  line  and  lay 
there,  flaming  like  a  wheel  of  gold,  and 
setting  every  fir  tree  to  glowing  like  a 
lance  of  light.  A  little  cool  breeze 
sprung  up  from  the  river,  and  running 
along  the  creek,  set  the  tall,  broad 
reeds  to  shivering,  ruffled  the  bosom  of 
the  delicate  waters,  and  shook  the  lo- 
cust blossoms  down  like  fragrant  snow. 
The  horses  stamped  more  restlessly 
and  turned  their  heads  often  to  look  at 
him  with  mild  inquiry.  At  last  the 
breeze,  colder  and  stronger,  crept  to 
his  bared  chest  and  he  shivered  vio- 
lently. 

Then  he  arose,  unhitched  the  traces, 
leaned  the  plow  over  on  its  side,  cleaned 
its  share  carefully,  and  turned  the 
horses  homeward.  When  he  had  fed 
them,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  barn, 


he  turned  back,  put  his  arms  about 
Dock's  faithful  neck  and  laid  his  face 
down  against  him. 

"  I  don'  know  how  I  cud  give  up  my 
horses,"  he  said  aloud,  helplessly;  "I 
cud  n'tdo  noth'n' without  'era;'n' besides, 
I  wud  n't  hev  th'  heart  t'.  It  'd  seem 
like  tak'n'  a  piece  o'  me  away." 

Then  he  straightened  up  suddenly, 
"But  ther  's  always  Petty,"  he  said, 
with  a  ring  of  mingled  pride  and  hope 
in  his  voice.  "Thank  God!  they  can't 
take  her  away  from  me;  'n'  like  's  not 
she  '11  stan*  right  up  'n'  take  care  o' her 
ol'  fod,  now  thet  he  's  'n  trouble.  She 
might  teach  school,  'r  give  music  les- 
'ns,  'r  even  clerk  'n  a  bookstore, —  Pet- 
ty 's  sech  a  likely  girl." 

He  feft  almost  cheerful  when  he 
reached  the  back  porch.  The  cat  was 
perched  on  the  steps.  She  looked  at 
him  with  big,  surprised  eyes  and  then 
glanced  up  at  the  shut  door  in  a  mute 
request  to  be  let  in;  something  —  the 
stillness  and  the  shut  door  perhaps  — 
gave  the  old  man  a  cold  sensation  as  of 
something  wrong. 

"  Well,  puss 'us,"  he  said,  stumbling 
up  the  steps  and  opening  the  door, — 
"whut  is  't?  Wud  n't  yuhr  missus 
let  yuh  in  ?  " 

With  a  loud  "  p-r-r-r  "  the  cat  leaped 
up   the    steps    and   disappeared   in   the 


kitchen ;     but  in    a 
back    and     sitting 
looked  at  him  with 
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eves. 
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kitchen  was  in  deep  twilight ;  there  was 
no  fire  in  the  stove  and  no  supper  on  the 
table.  It  was  a  warm  night,  but  there 
was  a  deadly  coldness  in  his  breast. 

"  Wher' can  thet  girl  be?"  he  said 
aloud,  and  opening  the  hall  door,  called : 
"  Petty !  'R  yuh  up  ther'  ?  " —  but  there 
was  no  answer.  He  looked  into  the 
"  set'n'-room "  and  the  parlor,  and 
passed  out  to  the  front  porch.  He  no- 
ticed that  the  hop  vines  were  looking 
"  straggly  "  and  the  geranium  leaves 
browning  for  want  of  water.  Where 
could  Petty  be  ? 
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Then  a  sudden  thought  struck  him: 
perhaps  she  was  sick!  With  a  lump  in 
his  throat  he  climbed  the  steep  stairs. 
The  cat  scampered  up  past  him,  and 
reaching  the  second  floor,  turned  to  see 
what  he  was  going  to  do  next.  He 
looked  into  the  "spare  room."  She 
was  not  there,  and  he  walked  on  un- 
steadily to  her  room.  "  Petty,"  he 
said,  almost  with  tears  in  his  voice,  and 
opened  the  door.     She  was  not  there. 

Something  impelled  him  to  look 
about  the  room,  which  was  in  strange 
disorder,  and  almost  without  realizing 
what  he  was  doing,  he  picked  up  from 
the  table  a  square,  flesh-colored  envel- 
ope, and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  min- 
gled relief  and  fear  that  he  saw  written 
upon  it  the  single  word  "  Pa." 

"She  must  'a' gone  off  on  a  visit," 
he  muttered,  turning  toward  the  stair; 
"  Come,  puss'us!  Let  's  go  down  and 
see  whut  she  has  t'  say." 

He  lighted  the  sputtering  candle  and 
set  it  on  the  kitchen  table ;  fumbled 
about  the  mantel  shelf  until  he  found 
his  spectacles,  and  carefully  adjusting 
them  to  his  eyes,  weak  and  watery 
from  exposure  to  wind  and  heat,  sat 
down — his  knees  and  hands  trembling 
strangely  —  to  read  the  letter,  which 
was  more  ungrammatical  than  Petty 's 
speech. 

"Dear  Pa,"  he  read;  "I  've  left 
home  for  good  and  all.  I  've  gone  with 
Hank  Bartmess.  I  guess  you  '11  be 
awful  lonesome,  and  I  feel  sorry.  I 
ain't  going  because  I  'm  mad,  but  be- 
cause you  don't  like  Hank,  and  he  says 
he  don't  think  it  's  best  for  families  to 
live  together  anyhow.  I  took  all  the 
money  in  the  house,  and  if  you  ain't 
mad,  I  wish  you  'd  send  some  more  to 
me  at  P — .  Well,  goodby.  I  guess 
you  won't  never  see  me  again. 

Maude." 

After  a  long,  long  while  farmer 
Griffin  became  conscious  that  the  cat 
was  purring  against  him  for  her  supper. 
He  arose  stiffly,  took  a  plate  of  meat 
from   the   cupboard,  cut    it    into    small 


bits,  and  set  it  upon  the  floor.  After- 
ward, he  closed  all  the  windows,  me- 
chanically placing  the  nails  —  which 
served  as  fastenings  —  in  the  gimlet 
holes  above  the  lower  sashes,  and 
locked  the  doors.  Then  he  came  back 
to  the  kitchen,  and  leaned  a  moment 
upon  the  mantel — an  old,  trembling, 
heart-broken  man. 

"  Ev'rything  gone,"  he  cried  out  in 
one  uncontrollable  burst  of  anguish. 
"Ev'rything!  'n'  me  too  old  'n'  useless 
t'  work  any  longer!  Ther  's  nothin' 
left  but  th'  poorhouse!  My  God!  My 
God!" 

He  went  into  his  hot,  small  room, 
and  fell  upon*'  the  bed  with  his  face  to 
the  wall. 

Two  days  later  Mrs.  Abernethy  came 
home  from  the  postoffice  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation. 

"  Mary  Ann,"  said  she  sternly  to 
her  daughter;  "now,  don't  yuh  go  t' 
ask'n'  me  questions,  fer  I  ain't  go'n'  t' 
tell  yuh  nothin'.  It  jest  beats  all  I 
ever  heard  !  " 

"What  does,  maw?  " 

"  W'y,  thet  ornery  girl  o'  Griffin's  hez 
run  away  with  thet  Hank  Bartmess, — 
now,  don't  you  go  t'  ask'n'  me  questions, 
fer  I  ain't  go'n'  t'  tell  yuh!  It  all 
comes  o'  her  go'n'  t'  board 'n '-school, 
'n'  play'n'  'n  church.  Mary  Ann,  yuh 
break  a  loaf  off  o'  thet  fresh  batch  o' 
bread,  'n'  roll  it  up  in  a  clean  tow'l  out 
o'  thet  bottom  cubbard  drawer.  Don't 
get  thet  one  with  rust  on,  child.  Let 
me  see!  Fer  land's  sake,  don't  take  th' 
best  one  I  've  got.  There  —  thet  one 
'11  do.  I  'm  go'n'  t'  take  some  eatables 
right  over  t'  Farmer  Griffin.  What  ? 
W'y,  now,  don't  yuh  go  t'  ask'n'  ques- 
tions, Mary  Ann,  but  do  's  I  tell  yuh." 

Farmer  Griffin  was  still  in  bed,  lying 
with  his  face  to  the  wall;  but  when  Mrs. 
Abernethy  bustled  in,  he  turned  weakly 
and  looked  at  her  with  hollow,  hopeless- 
eyes.     He  was  a  very  sick  man. 

"  Now,  don't  yuh  talk,  poor  dear," 
she  said,  patting  his  pillow  comforting- 
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ly;  "  I  've  jest  heard  all  about  't  down 
't  th'  post-office,  'n'  I  come  right  over  t' 
bring  yuh  some  eatables  'n'  do  fer  yuh. 
I  ain't  fergot  how  good  yuh  was  t'  us 
when  little  Benj'min  died.  'N'  yuh 
ben  a-lay'n'  here  two  days  all  alone! 
Well,  I  never!  Now,  what  '11  yuh  eat?  " 

"  Nothin',"  said  the  sick  man  faintly; 
"  It  'ud  choke  me.  But  Mrs.  Aber- 
nethy, —  hev  —  hev  yuh  heerd  anything 
new  about  Petty?      Is  she  in  P  —  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Abernethy,  shut- 
ting her  lips  together  and  looking  grim, 
"  she  is." 

"  Is  she  —  thet  is  —  Mrs.  Abernethy, 
is  she  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes," —  more  slowly, —  "  she  is." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  farmer 
looked  at  her  piteously,  his  pale  lips 
trembling  and  his  chest  heaving  fitfully. 
Mrs.  Abernethy  avoided  his  eyes. 

"  Now,  what  '11  yuh  eat  ?  "  she  began 
hurriedly;  "yuh  must  eat  somepin'.  I 
carried  over  some  chick'n  soup  'n'  some 
nice  fresh  bread,  'n' — " 

"  Mrs.  Abernethy,"  interrupted  the 
farmer  faintly,  "  you  might  's  well  tell 
me.  I  can't  eat,  ner  sleep,  ner  noth'n' 
until  I  know.  Is  she  —  is  Petty  mar- 
ried ? " 

Mrs.  Abernethy  laid  ,  her  hard  hand 
on  his  brow,  stroking  it  more  gently 
than  many  a  softer  hand  could  have 
done.  Presently  she  said  quite  sol- 
emnly,— 

"  No;  she  ain't." 

He  turned  from  her  with  a  groan, 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Now,  don't  yuh  take  't  too  much  t' 
heart,"  she  went  on  kindly;  "Farmer 
Griffin,  sech  things  will  hap'n  some- 
times, 'n'  all  we  can  do  's  t'  hold  up  un- 
der 'em,  'n'  live  'm  down.  Now,  don't' 
yuh  think  yuh  c'ud  eat  somepin'?  A 
little  chick'n  broth — jest  a  leetle  bit  — 
'ud  make  yuh  feel  a  sight  better. 
Land!  what  pillow-slips!  They  must 
'a'  bin  on  this  bed  a  month  without 
chang'n'!  " 

Tears  began  to  trickle  between  the 
old  man's  closed  lids. 


"Don'  yuh  go  t'  blamin'  her  fer 
noth'n',"  he  said,  without  opening  his 
eyes.  "  Mebbe  she  was  n't  a  first  rate 
house-keeper,  but  't  was  all  my  fault, — - 
I  wanted  her  t'  hev  a  good  time.  Lord 
knows  I  thought  I  was  do'n'  right, — 
Mrs.  Abernethy,  will  you  feed  thet  poor 
cat  ?  " 

"  O,  of  course,  yuh  'd   be  think'n'  of 
a    cat,    right     'n    th'     midst     o'     yuhr  . 
troubles,     'n'     most     starved     t'    death 
yuhr-self.      Farmer  Griffin,  you  've  got 
t'  hev  a  doctor." 

"  I  can't." 

"  Why  not  ?     Why  not  —  eh  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  n't  any  money.  I 
ain't  got  a  cent.  I  '11  never  get  off  o' 
this  bed,  Mrs.  Abernethy.  I  ain't  got 
th'  desire  t'." 

Farmer  Griffin  failed  rapidly,  al- 
though his  neighbors  did  all  they  could 
for  him,  and  promised  to  pay  the  doc- 
tor. But  even  the  doctor  could  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  Reynolds  had  taken  possession 
of  the  crops,  the  horses,  and  everything 
on  the  farm;  so  the  farmer  lay  with  his 
face  to  the  wall,  mostly  alone,  although 
the  "  neighbor  women  "  came  in  often, 
and  the  "  neighbor  men  "  stayed  with  him 
nights.  He  did  not  even  think  of  get- 
ting well.  Everything  —  even  hope  — 
was  gone.     So  he  lay  and  waited. 

Toward  the  last  he  was  weak  and 
helpless  as  a  child.  He  never  com- 
plained, but  whenever  he  could  reach  a 
friend's  hand  he  would  give  it  a  tremb- 
ling pressure,  and  the  tears  would 
come  trickling  through  his  closed  lids. 
It  was  the  only  expression  of  gratitude 
he  could  give.  They  were  doing  so 
much  for  him.  They  were  keeping 
him  out  of  the  poor-house,  and  letting 
him  die  at  home.  What  words  could 
tell  how  much  that  was  to  him  ? 

One  beautiful  morning  Mrs.  Aber- 
nethy went  in,  but  came  out  again  im- 
mediately and  hurried  to  Mrs.  Jones's, 
going  around  to  the  back  door,  and 
knocking    hurriedly   and    imperatively. 

"  Law,    Mis   Jones,"   she    exclaimed, 
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in  a  breathless,  mysterious  whisper;  "I 
reck'n  he  's  go'n'  right  off!" 

"  No!  "  said  Mrs.  Jones  sharply.  She 
was  ironing,  but  she  turned  with  the 
iron  in  her  hand,  and  an  alert,  almost 
eager,  expression  on  her  thin  gray  face. 

"  Yes,  I  reck'n.  Can't  yuh  come  right 
over  with  me  ?  " 

"Why  —  yes."  Mrs.  Jones  began  to 
untie  her  apron  strings  with  one  hand 
while  with  the  other  she  placed  the  iron 
on  the  stove.  There  was  a  kind  of 
bustling  importance  and  pleasurable  ex- 
citement in  her  manner  immediately. 

"  Say,  maw,"  said  a  young  girl,  com- 
ing suddenly  from  the  pantry,  her  eyes 
wide  with  curiosity;  "what  's  th'  mat- 
ter? What  yuh  go'n'  off  fer?  Say, 
maw ! " 

"  Never  yuh  mind  what  I  'm  go'n'  fer, 
missy,"  returned  her  mother  sharply; 
u  yuh  see  thet  yuh  'tend  t'  things  while 
I  'm  gone.  Make  some  apple  sass  fer 
yuhr  paw's  dinner,  'f  I  ain't  here,  'n' 
there  's  some  cold  meat  'n  th'  safe  down 
'n  th'  cellar.  'N'  then" — she  paused, 
glancing  significantly  and  mysteriously 
at  Mrs.  Abernethy  —  "yuh  might  tell 
yuhr  paw  t'  stroll  over  t'  Farmer  Grif- 
fin's. Now,  Mis'  Abernethy,  I  guess 
we  '11  go  right  over." 

They  walked  rapidly,  side  by  side, 
putting  their  heads  very  close  together, 
talking  and  gesticulating  with  an  air  of 
mystery  that  brought  other  village  wom- 
en to  the  windows  to  watch  them.  The 
young  girl  leaned  out  the  window  and 
watched  them  with  round,  awed  eyes. 
Trying  to  suppress  a  young  person's 
curiosity  is  like  applying  a  lighted  match 
to  kindling  wood  that  has  considerable 
pitch  in  its  veins. 

Farmer  Griffin  was  delirious,  and  the 
grayness  of  death  was  on  his  face. 

"  He  's  go'n'  fast,"  said  Mrs.  Aber- 
nethy; "  I  reck'n  there  's  no  use  t'  get 
th'  doctor  now.     What  's  he  say'n'  ?  " 

"  I  '11  rock  th'  cradle,  Mary,"  the 
farmer  was  saying,  in  a  tone  the  two 
women  had  never  heard  before, —  so 
tender,  so  gentle    was    it;    "while  you 


get  supper.  I  guess  yuh  might  bring 
me  m'  pipe,  too,  dearie, —  th'  smoke 
won't  hurt  baby's  eyes,  will  it  ?  " 

A  little  silence,  and  then — "My! 
B't  't  does  seem  good  t'  be  set'n'  here 
awn  our  own  porch,  rock'n'  our  own 
baby,  don't  't,  Mary?  Don't  thet  wind 
smell  sweet  o'  clover,  though  ?  I  'll 
hev  t'  let  th'  cows  into  th'  medder  £ 
get  a  taste  o'  thet  tomorra'.  Th'  Lord 
hez  blessed  us  this  year,  dearie, —  what 
with  each  other,  th'  baby,  'n'  th'  full 
crops,  please  Him,  we  '11  live  t'  hev  a 
comfertable  home  'n'  a  dootiful  child  'n 
our  old  age.  My!  d'  yuh  hear  the  riv- 
er wash'n'  through  them  rushes  ?  Thet 
's  mighty  sweet  music  t'  me.  'T  kind 
o'  seems  t'  rest  me  so  —  here"  he  laid 
his  feeble  old  hand  on  his  sunken 
breast.  "  'N'  somehow,  't  seems  's  'f  I 
hed  n't  heard  thet  river  whisp'r'n' 
through  there  fer  years 'n' years!  Mary! 
O  Mary!" 

He  struggled  up  from  his  pillow  and 
looked  around  anxiously,  piteously,  for 
one  who  had  been  dead  many 
years.  Then  he  sighed  and  fell  back, 
and  when  he  next  spoke,  it  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone  —  a  tired,  hopeless  tone. 

"  Onelly  one  more  furrer,  Dock,  old 
boy,"  he  said;  "'n'  then  we  '11  go  home 
t'  Petty.  Git  up,  Charley!  Petty  's 
go'n'  t'  hev  a  party  t'night,  'n'  we 
must  n't  be  late  fer  supper.  I  '11  dress 
all  up  'n'  be  's  spry  's  any  o'  th'  young 
folks,  'n'  make  Petty  feel  proud  o'  her 
ol'  fod.  Git  up,  Dock, —  't  's  sundown. 
Git'n'  offul   cold  'n'  dark,  too." 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other 
significantly  across  the  bed,  and  shook 
their  heads.  One  smoothed  his  pillow 
with  her  coarse  hand.  Suddenly  he 
put  out  his  trembling  hands  and  moved 
them  as  though  guiding  horses  by  the 
"lines."  "Gee!" he  said  huskily;  "Gee! 
'T  's  dark  —  dark  —  'n  we  can't  go  any 
further.  'T  's  th'  las'  furrer  —  th'  las' 
furrer! " 

He  lay  quite  still  a  moment.  Then 
he  struggled  up  again,  and  looked  with 
wide,  surprised  eyes  at  the  door. 
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"Why,  Petty,"  he  cried  fondly,  "  I 
knowed  yuh  'd  come  back!" 

The  two  women  turned  startled 
eyes    toward  the    closed  door.     There 


was  no  one  there ;  and  when  they 
looked  back  again  Farmer  Griffin  had 
passed  away  —  easily  and  without 
pain. 

Ella  Higginson. 


ETC. 


The  annual  register  of  the  State  University,  and 
a  Circular  of  Information  from  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  that  is  practically  a  register, 
reach  us  about  the  same  time,  and  afford  an  inter- 
esting statistical  outline  of  the  present  status  of  uni- 
versity study  in  the  State.  1408  students  are  en- 
rolled in  the  two  institutions,  of  whom  61  are  grad- 
uate students  pursuing  higher  courses,  390  are  in 
the  professional  schools,  238  are  special  and  partial 
-students,  leaving  719  in  the  regular  undergraduate 
courses.  There  might  be  added  the  152  persons  en- 
rolled in  Extension  courses,  which  would  make  a  to- 
tal of  1560  persons  that  have  come  under  university 
instruction  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There  might 
also  be  added  a  small  and  uncertain  number  who 
are  studying  in  the  fifteen  minor  "universities" 
and  colleges  of  the  State, —  not  more  than  400  in 
all.  We  say  an  uncertain  number,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  from  any  published  information 
how  many  of  the  enrolled  students  in  these  minor 
institutions  are  really  in  university  courses;  nor  have 
many  of  the  institutions  a  standard  of  admission  that 
would  make  it  certain  that  all  their  matriculates, 
even,  were  students  of  true  university  grade. 

If  one  wishes  to  know,  in  fact,  how  many  people 
are  engaged  in  the  studies  of  the  "higher  educa- 
tion "  in  this  State,  he  must  make  deductions  even 
from  the  figures  given  by  the  two  universities 
proper.  Of  the  professional  schools  of  the  State 
University,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry  cannot  be  considered  of  university 
grade.  The  matriculates  of  the  one  are  required  to 
have  only  such  preparation  as  is  needed  for  a  high 
school,  and  of  the  other  but  little  more.  The  age 
of  admission  is  placed  even  higher  than  for  the  colle- 
giate courses,  so  that  more  maturity  is  secured  than 
in  high  school  pupils,  and  they  can  face  work  of  a 
higher  grade:  but  even  though  above  "secondary 
education  "  the  work  of  these  two  courses  cannot 
properly  be  called  "higher  education."  205  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  them.  The  College  of  Medi- 
cine also,  which  has  89  students,  requires  scarcely 
more    in    the    way  of  preparation    than    would    be 


needed  for  a  high  school.  The  medical  course  in  it- 
self, however,  includes  more  intellectual  training. 
It  is  not  lower  than  most  university  medical  schools- 
in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  entrance  require- 
ments. The  Law  School  has  a  matriculation  re- 
quirement nearly  equivalent  to  that  for  admission  to 
college. 

Again,  in  both  the  universities  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  students  are  in  "special  "  or  "  lim- 
ited "  courses, —  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  undergraduate  classes.  Some  of  the 
students  who  take  these  courses  have  had  full  pre- 
paration, others  have  not;  some  are  occupying  their 
whole  time  in  work  in  certain  lines,  others  are  giv- 
ing but  limited  time  to  study.  The  whole  number  of 
students  giving  full  time  after  full  matriculation,  in 
the  university  courses  proper,  exclusive  of  profes- 
sional, limited,  or  special  work,  is  but  822.  The 
total  number  enrolled  as  students  of  any  status, 
1408,  is  small  enough,  as  compared  with  the  2700  of 
Harvard  alone,  for  instance;  but  it  shows  a  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  disposition  to  the  higher  education 
in  this  State, —  a  threefold  increase  within  a  very 
few  years.  The  opening  of  the  new  university  at 
Palo  Alto,  with  490  students,  329  of  whom  were 
drawn  from  California,  caused  no  decrease  in  the 
number  of  students  in  the  old  university;  on  the  con- 
trary a  marked  increase  took  place.  This  can  mean 
only  a  sudden  rise  in  the  number  presenting  them- 
selves for  university  courses;  and  this  rise  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  competent  high  schools  since  the  State  University 
supervision  and  encouragement  of  them  was  organ- 
ized. Another  marked  rise  in  numbers  will  prob- 
ably take  place  in  about  three  years,  wdien  the  high 
schools  founded  under  the  new  State  law  begin  to  be 
heard  from. 

In  comparing  the  disposition  of  California  to  high- 
er study,  as  measured  by  the  numbers  undertaking 
it,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  considerable 
number  annually  sent  to  Eastern  institutions.  Vet 
71  students  of  the   State  University  and    161   of  the 
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other  live  outside  the  State ;  63  are  from  the 
other  Pacific  States,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Ne- 
vada; 14  from  the  new  States  and  Territories  next 
eastward;  81  from  the  middle  West;  5  from  the 
South  ;  27  from  the  north  Atlantic  States  ;  7  from 
the  Spanish  American  countries ;  IO  from  Can- 
ada; 9  from  China  and  Japan;  8  from  the  Pacific 
islands  and  Australia;  14  from  Europe.  The  new 
University  has  taken  the  greater  number  of  the 
students  from  the  middle  West  and  the  Pacific 
States  outside  of  California;  the  State  University  of 
those  from  other  countries, —  all  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans, in  fact.  Students  from  outside  the  State  are 
hardly  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  a  State  Univer- 
sity, and  some  talk  used  to  be  made  of  charging  tui- 
tion fees,  but  it  is  not  likely  it  will  ever  be  done. 
When  it  is  understood  everywhere  that  university 
teaching  is  free  in  California  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  will  come  hither  from  other  States  and  coun- 
tries. 

The  Birth  of  a  Montana  Blizzard. 

In  December,  1889,  I  was  called  by  business  to 
the  northern  part  of  Montana,  and  had  to  travel 
quite  a  distance  on  horseback.  I  had  with  me  six 
horses  and  four  companions. 

It  was  late  Saturday  night  when  we  pitched  our 
camp  on  the  border  of  one  of  the  small  streams  that 
help  to  form  the  head  waters  of  the  Milk  River. 
We  were  going  to  start  homeward  next  morning, 
but  when  Sunday  morning  came  we  found  that  one 
of  our  horses,  whose  duty  it  was  to  transport  our 
camp  ecmipage,  had  got  loose  in  the  night,  and  wan- 
dered away.  Though  we  regretted  any  delay  that 
might  detain  us  at  that  most  uncertain  season  of  the 
year,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  move  our  camp 
■without  the  use  of  the  lost  horse,  and  there  was  lit- 
tle else  to  do  but  to  search  for  him. 

So,  while  one  stayed  at  the  camp,  the  other  four 
of  us  mounted  our  horses  and  started  out  in  differ- 
ent directions.      I  headed  directly  for  the  west. 

The  day  was  a  most  peculiar  one,  and  we  had  all 
remarked  on  it  when  we  first  came  from  our  tent  in 
the  morning.  Our  thermometer  stood  at  500  above 
zero,  which  was  very  remarkable  for  thai*  locality, 
in  the  month  of  December,  and  then  there  was  not  a 
cloud  to  be  seen.  But  the  most  peculiar  feature  of 
the  weather  was  the  utter  absence  of  all  wind.  Not 
the  lightest  blade  of  dead  grass  was  moved  by  the 
air,  and  the  most  frail  bit  of  paper  let  free  would 
fall  directly  to  the  ground. 

The  stillness  was  oppressive,  and  it  appeared  to 
require  more  than  ordinary  effort  to  get  air  enough 
for  breathing.  When  I  started  from  the  camp,  I 
felt  as  though  it  was  wrong  for  me  and  my  horse  to 
move,  when  all  about  was  in  such  absolute  rest,  and 


several  times  my  horse  came  to  a  stand,  as  though 
similarly  impressed. 

When  the  camp  and  the  other  riders  were  lost  to 
my  sight,  the  silence  and  the  breathlessness  of  the 
air  became  still  more  burdensome,  and  my  horse 
seemed  to  grow  uneasy  under  its  influence.  I  felt 
as  though  I  must  break  the  power  of  the  silent 
charm  by  screaming;  but  when  I  tried  to,  the  potent 
force  that  served  to  hold  nature  at  rest,  held  back 
the  sound. 

Whenever  I  reached  the  summit  of  one  of  the  gen- 
tle rolls  that  characterize  the  landscape,  I  would 
sweep  the  horizon  with  my  field  glass,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  lost  horse,  but  would  not  catch  any  indi- 
cation of  him.  At  the  same  time  I  would  look  to 
see  if  in  any  direction  there  was  a  breath  of  air  stir- 
ring the  light  and  faded  grass.  But  on  all  sides  the 
same  absolute  motionlessness  brooded. 

Fifty  miles  before  me  the  mountains  raised  their 
gray  peaks,  which  were  beginning  to  show  a  gilded 
edge  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  touching  them. 
I  continued  my  way  for  about  six  miles,  and  would 
have  then  turned  back,  had  it  not  been  for  a  small 
grove  of  native  trees  about  a  mile  farther  west,, 
which  suggested  a  hiding  place  for  our  lost  horse,  so 
I  rode  on  toward  it. 

When  I  had  come  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  grove,  I  paused  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  that  gave 
me  quite  an  extended  view;  and  here  I  leveled  my 
glass  again.  But  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  truant 
horse;  nor  could  I  see  any  sign  whatever  of  a  breath 
of  air  stirring  over  the  prairie.  The  few  dull  brown 
leaves  left  on  the.  trees  before  me,  also  hung  motion- 
less. Their  slender  trunks  and  almost  nude 
branches  did  not  entirely  shut  out  my  view,  and  by 
carefully  moving  my  glass  I  covered  the  ground 
sufficiently  to  be  satisfied  that  our  runaway  was  not 
in  the  grove,  and  there  was  no  use  in  going  nearer. 

The  trees  were  almost  all  of  the  same  size,  and 
from  the  height  at  which  I  sat  on  my  horse,  I  could 
look  along  their  level  tops.  The  surface  made  by 
these  looked  like  a  dull  brown  carpet  held  in  the  air, 
except  that  it  was  broken  about  the  middle,  where 
one  tree  reached  its  branches  above  the  others.  I 
allowed  my  sight  to  wander  over  the  motionless  tree 
tops  for  a  few  moments. 

There  was  a  dead  calm  on  that  little  lake  of 
leaves.  I  looked  at  the  upper  branches  of  the  high 
central  tree,  and  they,  like  the  others,  were  without 
motion.  While  I  was  thus  looking  at  it  somewhat 
intently,  near  the  top  of  the  tite,  on  a  dead  branch, 
I  saw  a  gray  owl  standing.  He  was  also  motion- 
less, and  apparently  asleep. 

My  glass  had  been  pointed  at  him  for  but  a  few 
seconds,  when  he  seemed  to  become  conscious  that 
he  was  being  viewed  by  an  intruder  on   the  quiet  of 
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his  surroundings,  or  something  disturbed  him  for  a 

moment;  for  while  I  looked,  he  spread  his  wings, 
held  them  extended  for  a  single  instant,  folded  them, 
and  again  sank  into  a  deeper  sleep  than  before. 

That  owl  was  the  first  moving  thing,  except  my- 
self and  my  horse,  that  I  had  seen  since  I  left  the 
camp,  and  its  motions  were  a  relief  to  me.  The 
spell  that  had  fettered  the  air  was  broken,  for  the 
moment  that  the  owl's  wings  wrapped  his  body 
again  I  noticed  a  quiver  among  the  leaves  over  his 
head,  and  some  of  them  fell  upon  him. 

In  another  second  the  branches  above  him  were 
in  motion,  and,  wave  like,  the  motion  was  com- 
municated to  the  surrounding  leaves,  and  it  was 
soon  running  in  all  directions  from  that  central  tree, 
extending  its  circles  until  every  branch  in  the  grove 
was  nodding. 

Then  the  moving  air  leaped  to  the  ground,  for- 
cing the  dead  prairie  grass  to  bow  before  it,  and  in 
all  directions  it  went,  awaking  the  lethargy  that  had 
so  oppressed  me.  What  a  relief  it  was  !  It  came 
towards  me,  with  its  approaching  border  as  well  de- 
fined as  the  waves  of  ocean  when  they  climb  the 
beach.  A  few  moments,  and  it  found  my  cheeks. 
It  moved  the  horse's  mane,  and  he  appeared  to  re- 
joice at  it. 

It  grew  stronger  as  I  turned  campward,  and  raised 
my  hat,  which  blew  from  me  and  gave  me  quite  a 
chase  before  it  was  captured.  Then,  appearing 
still  to  accumulate  more  force  with  momentum,  it 
quickened  its  speed,  and  went  racing  on  far  ahead  of 
me. 

I  rode  back  the  six  miles  after  it,  and  found  that 
rer.ching  camp  before  I   did,  it   had   gathered   in  the 


distance  power  enough  to  level  our  tent;  and  it 
brought  with  it  a  coldness  that  lowered  our  ther- 
mometer ten  degrees  in  ten  minutes. 

The  lost  horse  had  been  found  by  one  of  the 
others,  and  when  I  reached  them  they  packed  our 
equipage  and  were  ready  to  start  southward. 

All  of  the  day  we  traveled,  and  far  into  the  night, 
before  we  reached  a  settlement,  and  during  every 
moment  of  that  time  the  wind  was  increasing,  and 
the  thermometer  was  registering  nearer  and  nearer 
zero.  The  first  telegram  that  we  read  told  us  that 
the  signal  service  had  ordered  up  the  storm  flag,  and 
foretold  a  cold  wave  that  was  to  spread  over  the 
northwest. 

The  storm  came, —  and  it  had  started  fn  a  warm, 
quiet  air,  from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  in  a  little 
grove,  and  was  given  birth  by  the  motion  of  a  gray 
owl's  wings. 

Harry  C.  Fulton. 

To  Joaquin   Miller. 

()  NATURE'S  child,  your  poems  bring 

You  love  from  foreign  lands! 
Ah,  they  will  live  —  those  songs  you  sing  — 

As  long  as  Shasta  stands' 
And  sometime  will  the  nations  turn 

And  praise  your  noble  tight, 
Until  God's  torches  cease  to  burn 

Within  the  realms  of  night. 
Yea,  man  of  heart,  of  giant  mind, 

In  futuie  years  your  name 
Shall  be  revered  by  all  mankind  — 

A  synonym  for  fame. 

Herbi  rt  Bashford. 
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The  Religion  of  the  Future. 

The  proverb  says  that  eels  like  to  be  skinned, 
and  implies  that  if  it  is  done  often  enough  they  get  used 
to  it.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  conceive.  Perhaps  it 
is  easier  to  imagine  that  after  one  has  undergone  the 
process  he  may  take  a  bitter  interest  in  seeing  how 
his  neighbor  stands  it,  and  in  gathering  up  his  neigh- 
bors' reflections  on  the  scheme  of  things  which  has 

1  The  Globe.  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Literature,  So- 
ciety, Religion,  Art,  and  Politics.  Conducted  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Thorne,  112  North  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Vol.  II,  No.  8.  January,  1892.  Contents:  Cosmo- 
theism,  the  Religion  of  the  I'iftiire,  by  W,  H.  Thorne, 
pp.  281-412. 


condemned  him  to  the  experience.  Such  an  interest 
is  not  in  the  least  incompatible  with  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  suffering  in  general  and  in  particular. 
There  is  even  a  faint  possibility  that  a  congress  of  < 
such  victims,  comparing  conclusions,  might  resolve 
certain  very  practical  questions.  For  instance,  they 
might  inquire  if  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  to 
avoid  the  experience  altogether.  If  it  could  be 
found  it  would  surely  be  worth  an  effort.  Or,  if 
finally  the  suffering  is  not  to  be  avoided,  they  might 
seek  for  some  infallible  way  to  make  a  martyrdom 
truly  enjoyable.  A  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
definite  conclusions  will  be  the  study  of  the  anguish 
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of  individual  victims,   however  painful  such  a  study 
may  he. 

Such  a  study  can  be  made  from  the  book  before 
us.  It  is  not  proposed  to  make  it,  here,  but  simply 
to  indicate  the  elements  of  the  problem  presented, 
and  to  leave  those  interested  to  pursue  the  matter 
further  if  they  like.  It  is  entirely  allowable  to  speak 
without  reserve  since  the  author  has  thrown  all  re- 
serve to  the  winds  and  has  purposely  exhibited  his 
character  and  sufferings  a  >iu.  Moreover,  it  should 
quickly  be  said  that  the  study  will  be  found  to  be 
worth  while  and  that  the  author  will  finally  com- 
mand a  large  share  of  the  reader's  respect,  much 
sympathy*  and  even  more  or  less  affection. 

From  this  number  of  The  Globe,  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  a  single  essay  by  the  editor,  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Thome  studied  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
about  1863;  that  he  has  left  that  and  all  other 
churches;  that  he  has  been  lecturer,  journalist,  mis- 
sionary, and  author,  since  then;  and  honest,  eager, 
able,  earnest,  and  "impracticable"  all  along.  It 
would  be  easy  to  gather  the  principal  events  of  his 
life  from  earlier  numbers  of  The  Globe  and  from 
other  sources,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Any  one  who 
reads  this  essay  will  form  a  judgment  for  himself. 
If  the  reader  is  not  looking  for  any  very  accurate 
classification,  he  will  call  the  author  a  "crank,"  and 
have  done  with  him;  if  he  is  firmly  set  in  orthodox 
belief,  he  will  pronounce  Mr.  Thorne  to  be  "athe- 
ist" and  "blasphemer"  at  once;  if  he  is  one  of  the 
many  persons  (uselessly)  attacked  in  the  book,  he 
will  no  doubt  resent  the  crude  abuse,  and*  all  the 
more  because  it  is  keen,  too,  and  goes  home;  if  he 
is  a  person  who  cares  considerably  for  the  amenities 
of  literature,  he  will  (rightly)  be  shocked  by  many 
evidences  of  bad  taste  on  the  author's  part;  if,  again, 
he  can  pardon  "bad  taste"  in  the  writer  on  the 
same  grounds  that  he  would  disregard  it  in  Simon 
Peter  or  in  Martin  Luther,  he  may  find  it  worth 
while  to  do  so;  if  the  reader  is  learned  in  natural 
science,  he  will  see  that  the  author  is  (to  his  own 
detriment)  somewhat  ignorant  of  it;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  reader  is  erudite  in  questions  of  morals 
and  religion,  he  will  find  that  while  the  author  has 
thought  deeply  and  read  much  he  is  by  no  means 
profoundly-Teamed,  and  he  will  quickly  discover  that 
such  mere  learning  would  not  be  highly  prized  by 
the  author  himself;  finally,  if  the  reader  of  this  book 
is  a  man  who  has  passed  through  any  of  the  doubts, 
agonies,  and  despairs,  of  the  author,  he  will  find  him 
to  be  a  man,  a  brother  in  some  sense,  true,  sincere, 
mistaken  (like  the  rest  of  us),  ardent,  aspiring,  and 
finally,  interesting  and  worthy  of  attention  and  re- 
spect on  account  of  his  intelligence  and  ability  but 
still  more  on  account  of  the  obvious  delicacy,  ener- 


gy, and  verity,  of  his  character.  And  this  impres- 
sion will  remain  —  that  one  is  listening  to  a  true 
man — in  spite  of  all  differences  as  to  methods,  good 
or  bad  taste,  opinions,  judgments,  or  conclusions. 

Finally,  I  suppose  that  such  an  attitude  in  the 
reader  would  be  all  that  the  author  would  desire  in 
his  secret  heart,  although  he  would  be  frankly 
pleased  to  be  admired  for  genius.  But,  at  the  end, 
being  a  true  man,  he  would  be  content  to  be  taken 
for  what  he  is,  and  would  give  up  the  satisfactions  of 
vanity  and  the  desire  to  be  considered  a  discm>;rer 
in  this  old,  old,  old  story  of  beliefs  and  religions,  as 
his  real  and  final  object  probably  is  to  exhibit  his 
own  experience,  not  simply  because  it  is  his  own,  but 
because  he  thinks  it  true  and  because  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  truth  will  make  us  free. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  notice  has  read  Mr. 
Thome's  essay  with  care  and  it  seems  to  him  valuable 
chiefly  as  an  exhibition  of  the  struggles  of  an  ear- 
nest, honest,  and  able  man  towards  a  solution  of  an 
insoluble  problem;  worthy  of  attention  from  its 
sincerity  and  not  especially  on  account  of  any  added 
light.  The  problem  is  before  us  all  and  each  one 
attacks  it  (or  leaves  it)  in  his  own  way.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  surrounding  circumstance  or  of 
hereditary  temperament  what  conclusion  (if  any)  is 
reached.  Those  who  care  for  a  well  organized  Re- 
ligion find  it  in  the  churches,  specially,  I  suppose, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  form.  If  Doctor  Thorne 
were  a  sincere  Catholic  (he  would  be  an  unruly 
subject,  but  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  he  may  end 
there  yet),  he  would  probably  be  content  and  happy. 
As  it  is,  he  is  the  author  of  a  new  creed  and  a  new 
religion,  upon  the  discovery  of  which  he  plumes 
himself  considerably,  yet,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
essay,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  it  any  more  than  his 
readers  will  be. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  copy  his  creed  here,  but 
it  is  simplest  to  refer  those  interested  to  the  book; 
and  still  more,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  the 
arguments  and  methods  of  the  book  itself.  "I  see 
and  know,  with  mind  and  eyes,  that  there  is  no 
matter  without  spirit  and  no  spirit  without  matter, 
in  all  this  boundless  universe  of  being," —  this  is  not 
the  argument  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  language  of  a 
seer,  and  it  must  be  taken  or  left  according  to  the 
hearer's  own  judgments  just  as  we  accept  or  deny 
any  unargued  assertion.  It  is  the  narrations  of  the 
author's  personal  experiences  which  seem  to  the- 
present  writer  to  be  valuable,  as  has  been  said;  like 
this  from  the  chapter  on  the  Mortality  of  Man, 
With  this  quotation  we  may  leave  this  book.  We 
should  not  be  quite  satisfied  not  to  have  directed 
attention  to  it  here;  and  no  more  than  this  seems 
possible  or  desirable. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  hope  that  the  soul  is  immortal,. 
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that  we  shall  see  again  the  dead  whom  we  have  lost. 
He  says  : — 

"It  is  a  thankless  task  to  argue  against  any 
single  hope  of  man.  I  myself  have  walked  the  hills 
anil  prairies  alone,  under  the  still  stars,  looking  up 
into  them,  night  after  night,  through  burning  tears, 
and  with  prayers  uttered  and  unuttered,  in  agony  of 
hope,  seeking  any  one  real  ray  that  would  tell  me 
my  dear  child  in  the  grave  near  me  was  still  consci- 
ously alive  and  loved  and  ministered  to  by  some  good 
angel  of  God.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  prayers, 
and  under  the  cold  stars,  and  out  of  the  silence  and 
death,  he  has  come  to  me  and  said  '  papa'  so  softly, 
so  purely,  as  was  his  chaste  nature,  that  I  have  sim- 
ply closed  my  eyes  and  wept  more  and  more,  saying, 
■  My  child,  7oas  it,  was  it,  7oas  it  you  f  If  any  man 
knows  the  dead  and  that  they  live  again,  I  know  it. 
But  I  do  not  know  it.  You  do  not  know  it  half  so 
well  as  I  know  it,  no  matter  what  you  say,  or  believe, 
or  dream." 

There  was  once  a  blind  man  who  was  asked  what 
lie  thought  the  rising  sun  was  like.  He  gave  his 
answer  without  hesitation,  "It  is  very  like  a  pleasing 
friendship."  Now  that  answer  showed  a  lovely 
spirit  in  the  man  blind  from  birth,  and  it  makes  one 
/ond  of  him,  but  it  tells  nothing  whatever  about  the 


rising  sun.     The  fable  has  its  application  to  Doctor 
Thome  and  his  latest  book. 
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Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Is  the  most  elegant  and  popular  hair-dressing  in  the  market.    It  quickens 
into  renewed  activity  the  hair-roots  and  thus  restores  to  the  hair  all  that 

Ii  has  been  lost  by  sickness,  old  age,  or  neglect.    It  imparts 
T  ll  B  ^°  tlie  lia*r  a  s^^en  texture,  keeps  the  scalp  clean,  and 
cures  itching  and  troublesome  humors.    When  the  hair 

"*  becomes   thin,   faded,  or   gray, 


the 
use  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  brings  out  a 
new  growth  of  the  original  color,  full- 
ness, and  beauty. 


It     is     positively 
without  equal. 


"I  have  used  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  for  near- 
ly live  years,  and  my 
hair  is  moist,  glossy. 

and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
I  am  forty  years  old,  and  have  ridden  the 
plains  for  twenty-five  years."— Wm.  Henry 
Oft,  alias  "Mustang  Bill,"  Newcastle,  Wyo. 

'•My  hair  began  turning  gray  and  falling  out  when  I  was 
about  25  years  of  age.  1  have  lately  been  using  Ayer's  Hair 
Vigor,  and  it  is  causing  a  new  growth  of  hair  of  the  natural  color. 
It  is  a  wonderful  dressing,  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  my 
wife  in  removing  dandruff,  with  which  she  was  very  much  troubled.  She  considers  it  in- 
dispensable to  her  toilet."— R.  J.  Lowry,  Jones  Prairie,  Milan  Co.,  Texas. 

"This  is  to  certify  that  for  many  years  I  have  had  an  itching  of  the  scalp,  and  my  hair 
had  nearly  all  fallen  off.  I  was  induced  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Gossett  to  try  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 
By  so  doing,  the  itching  was  entirely  cured  and  the  hair  grew  out  on  the  top  of  my  head, 
where  it  was  bald."— J.  W.  Harp,  Deputy  P.  M.,  Mullinville,  Kans. 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.   Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 


HAVE  YOU  A  PAIN? 


J.  M.  Grosvenor  &  Co.  Decide  Upon  a 
General  Introduction  of  their  Sterling 
Plasters  — The  Best  of  All  — Famous 
Bell-cap-sic. 

Dr.  Grosvenor's  Bell-cap-sic  Plasters  have  for  a 
long  time  been  used  and  prescribed  by  physicians. 

The  unqualified  indorsements  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  induced  the  manufacturers  to  undertake 
a  wider  and  more  general  introduction  of  this  ster- 
ling article. 

Dr.  Grosvenor's  Bell-cap-sic  plaster  cures  by  ab- 
sorption where  everything  else  fails. 

It  is  a  sure  specific  in  all  diseases  and  ailments 
where  external  application  is  indicated. 

It  is  a  combination  of  remedial  agents  that  make 
it  at  once  a  counter-irritant  and  anodyne. 

For  rheumatism  there  is  nothing  so  good.  It 
affords  relief  at  once. 

Don't  dose  your  stomach  in  hopes  of  curing  an 
ache  or  pain  in  the  back. 

Use  Dr.  Grosvenor's  famous  Bell-cap-sic  plasters. 

All  druggists  now  sell  them  at  25  cents. 

But  be  sure  you  get  a  Bell-cap-sic  plaster — one 
with  the  picture  of  a  bell  on  the  back  cloth.  A 
druggist  may  try  to  sell  you  some  cheap  substitute 
on  which  he  makes  more  money.  Take  only  Bell- 
cap-sic. 


©AUGRAPH. 


Very  Simple  in  Construction, 
Adjustable  for  Wear, 
Easy  to  Operate, 

Powerful  Manifolder, 
Best  for  Mimeograph  Work,  &c. 

Send  for  Testimonial  Letters  and  Information. 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Branch  Offices :  237  Broadway,  New  York. 

14  W.  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 
612  ChestnntSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ENGLISH    FACTORY,   COVENTRY,    ENGLAND. 
OFFICE  SUPrLY  CO.,  4  Sutter  Strest,  S.  F.,  A£9itr. 


Beware 


**nd   it   back. 


Look  Around 

and  see  the  women  who  are  using  Pearl- 

ine.     It's  easy  to  pick  them  out.     They're 

brighter,     fresher,    more    cheerful    than     the 

women  who  have  spent  twice  as  much  time 

in  the  rub,  rub,  rub,  of  the  old  way.     Why 

shouldn't  they  be?    Washing  with  Pearline 

is  easy. 

And  look  at  the  clothes  that  are  washed 

with  Pearline.     They're  brighter,   and 

fresher,  too.    They  haveri't  been  rubbed 

to    pieces    on    the    washboard.     They 

may   be  old,    but  they  don't  show    it. 

For  clothes  washed  with  Pearline  last 

longer. 

Peddlers   and    some    unscrupulous    grocers  will   tell  you,    "  this    is   as 
good   as"    or  "the   same    as  Pearline."     IT'S    FALSE — Pearline   is 
never  peddled,  if  your   grocer  sends  you  an    imitation,    be   honest — 
317  JAMES  PYLE.  New  York. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION. 

In  connection  with  our  Porcelain  Lined  Baths 

we  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of 
those  desiring 
sanitary  homes 
to  our  Porcelain- 
lined  Soil  or 
Drain  Pipe  and 
Fittings.  Their 
use  prevents 
your  drain  pipes  from  becoming  foul  or  stopped  up. 

They  do  not  rust,  and  the  smooth,  poreless  surface  presents  no 
resting-place  for  disease  germs  so  often  found  in  common  pipe.  Cata- 
logue free.  / 

STANDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Box  1028  G.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.L.  DOUGLAS 

$3.oo  shoe  rNss 


EST    SHOE 
E   WORLD 

For  the  money. 
Seamrese  shoe,  without  tacks  or  wax  thread  to  hurt  the  feet; 
made  of  flnocalf,  stvlish  and  easy.    They  equal  hand-sewed  cost- 
ing from  $4.00  to  %5  00. 

<£d  OO  <;■  iiuiiM-  Hand-sewed,  the  finest  calf  shoe  ever 
99i  offered  for  $5.0»;  equals  imported  shoes  which  cost  from 
$8.00  to  $12.00. 

<C/1  <*<>  Hni>d-»ewed  We>M  Shoe,  fine  calf,  stylish,  com- 
«P*»»  fortafole  and  durable.  The- best  shoe  ever  offered  at  this 
price;  same  grade  as  custom  madeBhoe»«osting-from$6.00to$9  00. 
<T*  O  SO  Pollen  shoe»  Farmers,  Railroad, Men  and  Letter  Car- 
«|)0>  riers  all  wear  them;  fine  calf,  seamless,  smooth  inside, 
heavy  thick  soles,  extension  edge. 

<T»  *■  aOflnc  calf,  !*2.V.>  :iii<l  »!!.«<)  Workinwnan'a  are 
«D  fc  •     very  strong  and  durable. 

BAlle)  82.00  :uul  $1.?«»  school  shoes  are  worn  by.  the 
Ujb      boys  everywhere;  they  sell  on  their  merits,  as  the 
increasing  sales  show. 

I    orliar'  8»*.00  Hnnd-sewetl  shoe,  best  Dongola,  very 
LdU<CK       stylish;  equals  French  imported  shoes  costing 
from  $4.01)  to  $6.00     ft-J.AO,  #3.00  :ind  Sl.TS  shoe  for  Misses 
are  the  best  fine  Dongola.    Stylish  and  durable. 
Caution.— See  that  W.  L.  Douglas'  name  and  price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  each  shoe     TAKE  JfO  SUB- 
STITUTE:.   Insist  on  local  advertised  dealers  supplving  you,  and  if  they  will  not  do  so,  send  advertised  price, 
stating  kind  desired  and  size  and  width  usually  worn.    Shoes  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  world,  postage  free. 

W.   J-.  DOUGLAS,  BKOCK.TOX,  MASS. 


GET  THE  BEST  if  WHY? 


rerfectly  Pure. 
Most  Delicious, 


Uueqnaled  Strength. 
I  Most  .Economical. 


COLHHfS 


■sELEcrBflVANILLA.  U,Ta 

ua"m.~g"inger7' 


V-  CINNAMON 

CLOVE     -NUTMEG 
CELERY-PEACH 

WINTERGREEN 

SELECMAVORS 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 

BLAIR'S  PILLS 

Great  Entrllsli  Remedy  for 
Gout  and  Rheumatism. 
Sure,  Prompt  and  Effective. 

Large  Box  34,  Small  14  Pills 
At  all  Druggists  and 

224  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


factory,  -'-$88!*'  warerooms, 

New  Haven.  s^^      New  York. 

Tested  by  Twenty-Five  years'  use,  and  with  Twiittt- 
Three  Thousand  persons  who,  each  owning  one,, 
testify  to  their  merits  by  recommending  them  to  their 
friends.  All  pakts,  including  cases,  actions,  iron- 
plates,  sounding-boards,  etc.,  are  made  by  us  in 
our  own  factory  under  our  own  patents.  Catalogue, 
with  Illustrations  of  Eighteen  different  styles  sent  free 
on  application.  Special  discount  at  retail  for  intro- 
duction In  towns  not  occupied  by  cur  agents. 

THE  MAT1U7SHEK  PIAXO  MFG.  CO. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  SO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


WHICH  ONE  «*»#■ 

E\CH  CATALOGUE  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 
Accordions,     Auto  Harps, 

Auto  Harp  Music, 
Banjos, 
[Banjo  Music, 
"^Violins, 
'Violin 

Music, 

Violin  Bows,    Clarinets.  Flutes, 

Violin  Cases,  Clarinet  Music,  Flute  Music, 
Cuitars,  Cornets,       Violin  Repairing, 

Cuitar  Music,  Cornet  Music,    Harmonicas, 
C.  W.  STORY,  26  and  28  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FAMOUS  QUININE  HAIR  TONIC. 


HOLLO  WAY   READING  STAND. 

NO  TIRED  ARMS  NO  ACHING  BACKS 

NO  WEARY  EYES 
Combines  a  Bookrest,  Dictionary  Holder,  Table  and 
Lamp  Stand.  Holds  books  open  in  any  position. 
Dictionary  always  at  your  elbow.  For  seven  years  we 
have  been  constantly  manufacturing  and  snipping. 
Bend  a  stamp  for  illustrated  pamphlet.    The  Holloway  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


BY  Hot  Water   G'RCULation\ 

NATIONALifoT^WATERKEATER  Co. 

Boston,  I  95  Fort  Hill  Sq.  Cbic&go,  34  D«Arborr>  St. 
flew  York,  94  Centre  St.    S&n  Francisco,  40  5  A\&rKet  St. 


"THE  FASHIONABLE  CORSET  SUBSTITUTE." 

EQUIPOISE 

WAIQT     Aisles68' 

WWr\m&    !       and  Children. 


DOUBLE  THE  WEAR  OF  ANY  CORSET. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  finelv  illustrated  book  on 

SENSIBLE  DRESSING 

Which  contains  a  list  of  merchants  who  sell  the  Equipoise 
"Waist.    If  they  are  not  sold  in  your  city,  you  can  order  from 
us  by  mail  without  extra  expense 
UEO'RGE  FROST  &  CO.,     31   BEDFORD  STREET,  BOSTON. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


S-H-O-U-L-D 

Own  a  Dictionary. 

Care  should  be  taken  to 

GET  THE  BEST. 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
THE  INTERNATIONAL,      ♦ 

♦  NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER,  ♦ 

♦  IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY.  ♦ 

1  SUCCESSOR  OF  THE  UNABRIDGED,  1 

X     Ten  years  spent  in  revising,  100  edi-  ▲ 
X  tors  employed,  over  $300,000  expended.  ^ 

♦  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

X  G-  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers,  + 
+  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  ♦ 

T     4®"Do  not  buy  reprints  of  obsolete  ^ 
X  editions.  + 

X     4S~Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  ^ 
X  specimen  pages  and  full  particulars.        ^ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


43 

YEARS 

BEFORE 

THE 
PUBLIC. 


SWEET 

TONED. 

SOLD 

ON 

MERIT. 


MODERATEPRICESJERMS  REASONABLE 

EVERY    INSTRUMENT    FULLY   WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES   FREE. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO., 


174  TREMONT   ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


92  FIFTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK. 


LANGUAGES 


FRENGH,  GERMAN 
SPANISH,  ITALIA* 

Actually   Spoken   and   Mastered  in   Ten  Weeks   with 


out  leaving  your  homes  by  Dr.  Rosenthal's  Meisterschaf 
System.  550th  Thousand.  Pupils  taught  as  if  actually  in  th< 
presence   of  _    _,  _    _  _    the    teache 

Terms    for    II    I    O  1  M    I         |   membershi| 

*- MAoltntUi;^: 

tions  answered  and  all  exercises  corrected  free  of  charge 
Specimen   Copies,   Part   I,   25   cents.     Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  ME1STERSGHAFT  PUBLISHING  GO. 


No.  196 

Summer  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


IN  10  WEEKS. 


Contents  of  Recent  Overlands. 

NOVEMBER— 

Libraries  and  Librarians  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  F.  H.  Clark. 

With   13  illustrations. 
Gwin    and*  Seward. — A  Secret  Chapter  in  Ante-Bellum  History,    H'tn.   M. 

Gtviti  and  Evan  J.   Coleman. 
Coyote-that-Bites,  Frank  B.  Millard. 
A  Fool's  Errand. 
California  Horse  Farms. 

With  13  illustrations. 
Our  Poppy,  John    Vance  Cheney. 

Illustrated. 
Two  Love  Songs,  Agnes  Crary. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  James  M.  Scovel. 
A  Mountain  Fire,  Rodney  May  tie. 
The  Administration  of  Law,  E.  A   Clark. 
His  Word  for  It,  Katherine  Read  Lockwood. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Statesman, — Hannibal  Hamlin,  Enoch  Knight. 
The  Bell  of  Lande-Fleurie,  Alma  Blakeman  Jones. 
Evening  in  Sunset  Land,  Ella  Higginson. 
Calvin  as  Ruler,  F.  B.  Perkins. 
Afternoon,  Irene  Hardy. 

My  Cousin's  Wedding  Dress,  Frona  Eunice   Wait. 
Some  Points  for  Californians  Contemplating  Endowments,  Milicent  W.  Shinn 

and  Charlotte  Anita   Whitney.  , 
Verisimilitude,  Sybil  Russell  Bogue. 

Chapters  V-VI. 
What  is  Practical  Education  ?  Edwin  H.    Woodruff. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

)ECEMBER— 

A  December  Morning,  Charles  S.  Greene. 

Illustrated. 
Flower  and  Seed  Growing,  Ninetta  Fames. 

With  19  illustrations, 
The  Defenses  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Alvin  H.    Sydenham. 

With  5  illustrations, 
Verisimilitude,  Sybil  Russell  Bogue.      (Concluded.) 
To  Philomel,  D.   W.  Ravenscrojt. 

The  Dead  Blue  River,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  maps,     fohn  S.  Hittell. 
Our  Poppy  —  A  Reply,  H.  T. 

Illustrated. 
A  Christmas  in  the  Maalee  Scrub,   T.  J.  B. 
Soil  Studies  and  Soil  Maps,  E.   W.  Hilgard. 
The  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  Martinette  Kinsell. 

With  7  illustrations. 
Contrast,  Sarah  Dyer  Hobart. 

A  $30,000  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  Fred  M.  Stocking. 
Self-Haunted,  Edith  Blutner. 
Tomorrow,  Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 

An  Incident  of  The  Gold  Bluff  Excitement,  Thomas  Gihon. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

ANUARY,  1892— 

Mission  Bells,  Charles  Hoivard  Shinn. 

With  15  illustrations. 
New  Year's  Eve,  Mary  S.  Bacon. 
Christmas  Telegrams,  Leonard  Kip. 
A  Day  in  Pestalozzi  Town,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
With  6  illustrations. 

(see  over.) 


Contents  of  Recent  Overlands.  continued 

Nasturtiums  at  Carmelo,  Clarence  (  rrmy. 

Down  a  Mountain  Flume,  John  Brayshaw  A'aye. 

Music  at  Dusk,    T.  N.  . 

The  Yacht  Minnie's  Mark,/.  C.   Tucker. 

With  2  illustrations. 
Photographs  of  the  Moon,  Edward  S.  Hoden. 

With  4  illustrations. 
A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography,    Quien. 

Chapters  Mil. 
Time,   Wilbur  Larremore . 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Desert,    William  Wightman  Price. 
Luck,  Emma  A.  Thurston, 

Doctor  Gwin  and  Judge  Black  on  Buchanan,  Evan  J.  Cole/nan. 
The  Exile,  Marcia  Davies. 
The  Fay  of  the  Child,  John  Henry  Barnabas. 
Recent  Verse — Etc. — Book  Reviews. 

FEBRUARY— 

In  Baby  Days,  J.  Burns. 

The  Occupation  of  Mount  Couness,  George  Davidson.    With  14  illustrations 

Ma  Belle,  Clara  G.  Dolliver. 

The  Stone  Maiden  :  A  Legend  of  Ancient  Mau:.     Mrs.  M.  C.  Closson. 

Souvenance,  Clarence  Urmy. 

Unpublished  Fetters  of  Andrew  Jackson    (contributed  by  Evan  J.  Coleman. 

A  Night  Ride  in  Apache   Land,   W.  R.  Rozve. 

Camping  with  Fox  Hounds  in  Southern  California,  Helen  Elliott  Bandim 

With  2  illustrations. 
A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography,  Chapters  IV-VI,  Quien. 
The  New  Constitution  of  Brazil,  James    W.  Hawes. 
An  American  Tin  Mine,  Enoch  Knight.     With  4  illustrations. 
The  "  Muscoe  Plate,"  M.  F.  S.   Williams. 
My  Lady,  Geraldine  Meyrick. 
Coyote  Hunting  for  Scalps,  C.  B.  Sedgwick. 
A  Midnight  Tryst.      Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
"  By  Him  Who  Sleeps  in  Philae,"     Alice  Sidney  Mori  son. 
A  Warning,  F.   W.  Reed. 
The  Dryad's  Death,  Herman  I.  Stern. 
Recent  Verse — Etc. — Book  Reviews. 

MARCH. 

The    Indians    of    North    America,     I,     William    E.    Dougherty.      With    1 

illustrations. 
Dusk  at  Point  Bonita,  Ella  M.  Sexton 
Caldouia  of  Red  Cloud,  Lillian  H.  Shucy. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal,  Horace  Davis. 
Through  Mysterious  Canons  of  the  Colorado,  A.  F.  Nims.     With  6  illustra 

tions. 
Songs  Without  Words,  A.  C. 

A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography.     Chapters  VII-X.     Quien 
In  a  Valley  of  Peace,  Ella  Bigginson. 
A  Western  Sunset,  Herbert  Bashford. 
Hunting  the  Wild  Cat  in  Southern  California,  Helen  Elliott  Banditti.      Wit 

2  full  page  illustrations. 
The  Cremated  Digger,  Albert  Williams,  Jr. 
What  Should  an  Art  School  Be?  Bolton  Coit Brown. 
The  Temple  Scene  in  Ai'da,  Clarence  Urmy. 
Pele's  Last  Appearance,  Mabel  H.  Closson. 
Recent  Verse,  Recent  Fiction,  Book  Reviews,  Etc. 


MAHUFAMUR&8 


SNELLED  HOOKS, 

Anglers,  do  you  kuow  where  to  procure 

HONEST  SNELLED   HOOKS? 


We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  only  firm  that  has  them, 
but  we  have  got  them,  and  they  are  the  BKST.  Sproat 
Carlisle,  Limerick,  Aberdeen,  Sneck,  N.  Y.  Bass  and 
O'Shaughnessy.  Try  our  Sproat  with  Short  Snells;  they 
will  please  you. 

The  "Chubb"  Catalogue  for  '92  gives  prices  for  these 
goods,  and  all  kinds  of  supplies  for  the  Angler  ;  also 
Lithographic  plates  in  colors,  of  Artificial  Flies,  Lance- 
wood  and  Split  Bamboo  Rods. 

Send  25  cents  for  Catalogue  This  may  be  deducted 
from  first  order  for  goods  amounting  to  One  Dollar  or 
more,  by  enclosing  Coupon  which  accompanies  Cata- 
logue.   Address 

T.  H.  CHUBB,  Rod  Co., 


Post  Mills,  Vt. 


Please  Mention  Overland  Monthly. 


AYER'S 

Hair  Vigor 

Is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  hair  In  the 
world.  It  restores 
faded,  thin,  and  gray 
hair  to  its  original 
color,  texture,  and 
I  abundance ;  prevents 
it  from  falling  out,  and 
promotes  a  new  and 
vigorous  growth.  It 
is  perfectly  harm- 
less, keeps  the  scalp 
•clean,  cures  troublesome  humors,  and  is  the 

Most  Fashionable 

iiair-dressing  in  the  market.  No  matter 
how  dry  and  wiry  the  hair  may  be,  under 
the  influence  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  it  be- 
comes pliable  to  the  comb  and  brush.  When 
desired  to  restore  color,  the  bottle  should 
be  well  shaken  ;  but  not,  if  a  dressing  only  is 
needed.  That  the  hair  may  retain  its 
youthful  color,  fullness,  and  beauty,  it 
should  be  dressed  daily  with 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  O  Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


BUY 


theB&H 


Every  genuine  Lamp  Is  stamped 

IHE  B  &  H 

It  Is  the  only  double  central 
draught  lamp  maile. 

This  feature  Insures  perfect 
combustion,  ami  the  whitest 
steadiest,  brightest  light. 

ARTISTIC   DESIGNS. 
LARGEST  VARIETY. 

Sold   by    dealers   everywhere. 


A  COMPLETE  LlNEOF 

Art  Metal  Goods,  Gas  and 

Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Fire 

Place  Furniture,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  little  book.    It  will  Interest  you. 

BRADLEY  &,  HUBBARD  MFG.  CO., 

NEW  YORK.      BOSTON.     CHICAGO. 
Factories    and    Offices:     MEKIBJEX,   COXX. 


Jtut  Tjieaci'ti* 


THE  ONLY  THING  THAT  HAS  YET  BEEN 

DISCOVERED  THAT  WILL 

PREVENT  THE 

Blackening  of  Redwood  Shingles 

And  preserve  a  bright,  clear,  coloring  effect  is 

CABOT'S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE   STAIN. 

They  have  been  in  use  five  years  in  California 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  remarkable 
success. 

For  samples  on  Wood,  Circulars,  and  sketches 
of  Creosoted  Houses,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manfr. 

78  Kilby  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

:$:$0  Pine  St.  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

(A  Large  Stoclt  is  Carried  in   San  Francisco.) 


CLIPPER 

PRACTICAL 


5IISTHE  ONLY 


HOUSEHOLD  KNIFE 
and  SCISSORS  GRINDER 

SIMPLE,  EFFECTIVE. 

Price,  !$3.i>©.  Express  paid.   Any  part 
of  United  States.    Send  for  Circular. 

MONTGOMERY   &  CO. 

MECHANICS'  TOOLS, 
105  FULTON  STREET,  N.Y.  CITY 


WOODBURY'S  FACIAL  SOAP 

For  the  Skin,  Scalp  and  Complexion.    The 

result  of  20  years'  experience.     For  sale  at 

Druggists  or  sent  by  mail,  50c.    A  Sample 

Cake  and  128  page  Book  on  Dermatology  anil 

Beauty,  Illustrated ;  on  Skin, Scalp,  Nervous 

1  and  Blood  Diseases  and  their  treatment,  sent 

_  7  sealed  on   receipt  of  lOc:  also  Disfigure- 

*-»  men  1 8  like  Birth  Marks,  Moles,  Warts.  I  n<li  a  Ink 

•    and  Powder  Marks,  Scars,  Fittings,  Redness  of 

Nose,  Superfluous  Hair,  Pimples,  &c,  removed. 

JOHN    H.  WOODBURY,   DERMATOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE, 
135  West  43n«I  Street,  Sew  York  City. 

Consultation  free,  at  office  or  by  letter.    Opens  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


MARRIED  LADIES 


to  introduce.    RELIABLE  SUPPLY  CO. 


Worry  and  doubt  never  come  to 
those  who  use  our  "Companion." 
Just  introduced,  last?  a  lifetime, 
aafe,  reliable,  only  50c  prepaid, 
130  Adams  St. ,  CHICAGO, ILL. 


jftOfffMWS 
flmE^icfljH 

Cat  Glass 

Jfop  the  table  is  Per»f  eetion 

\        C.   Do 'flipper  &  Sons 


WADE  OF  STEEL; 


•  W.  BI/'NNEI.I 


BANK.  OFFICE   AND  WlinOLROOJI 
JOHNSTONS  F1LECUT 

INK     ERASER. 


'^ 


Do  not  work  so  hard,  Mrs.  McGee,  but  buy  a 
bottle  of  GREER'S  WASHING  AMMONIA, 
and  your  clothes  will  be  white  as  snow,  and  the 
blankets  and  flannels  will,  never  shrink,  beside 
saving  you  much  hard  labor  and  more  than  half 
the  soap.  Go  at  once,  Mrs.  McGee,  and  ask  for 
a  bottle  of  GREER'S  WASHING  AMMONIA, 
which  is  the  only  genuine  washing  ammonia  in 
the  market. 

G  EER'S    WASHING    <  MMONIA. 


Sold  by  all  Grocers. 


None  Genuine 
without  this 
Signature, 


^^  TRADE  MARK. 

jgS^This  Ammonia  can  also  be  used  for 
Household  purposes. 


THE 

cXTRfl-FINE  COTTON  HALF-HOSE 

WORN  WITH  MARKED  SATISFACTION 

PREFERRED  ToToREIGN  MAKES. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  STYLES  ARE  THE  FAST  BLACK 

(3S4),  THE   MOTTLED  SLATE  (3S1  O)  AND  THE 

DRAB  VARIETIES    (6S3). 

Look  for  the  Trade-Mark  on  the  Toe. 

For!  Sale  by  the  Trade  Generally. 
POST-PAID   PRICE-LIST  TO  ANY   ADDRESS. 

Shaw  stocking  co..        Lowell.  Mass. 


( 'Credenda  Bicycles,  $QO  \ 

.    "  A     tlirrh    erratic    mafhint*    at  n    ™  - 


A  high  grade  machine  at  a 
popular  price. 

A.  Q.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

NEW  YORK.      CHICAGO.      PHIL'A. 

Catalogue  Free. 


ARE    YOU   DEAF   ? 

DON'T  YOU   WANT  TO  HEAR? 

THE  ATJBAPHONE  will  surely  help  you  if  you  do. 
It  is  a  new  scientific  invention  which  will  restore 
the  hearing-  of  any  one  not  born  deaf.  When  in  the 
ear  it  is  Invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the  slightest 
discomfort  in  wearing-.  It  is  to  the  ear  what  the  glasses 
are  to  the  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  Write  for  particulars. 
The  Auraphone  Company, 
300  and  302  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


An  Old  Nursefor  Children. 

MRS.WINSLOWS 

Soothing  Syrup, 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHING,  ' 

Should  always  be  used  for  Children  while  Teething. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Diarrhoea.  

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A   BOTTLE. 


THE  TRESTLE   BOARD 

A  MONTHLY  MASONIC  MAGAZINE. 
!§>  1  .OO  |>«t  annum  in  advance. 

TRESTLE  Board  Association,  408  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  will  send  "  Ovcrla nd 
Monthly  "  (and  "Trkstxk  Board  "  for  $3. 75. 
per  year. 


GALES  CYCLES 

MODELS  A  &  B. 

POSITIVELY  FIRST  CLASS,  *I00°.° 
SCHOVERLING,  DALY  8c  GALES, 

302  BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK. 


1200  BICYCLES 

in  stock.    New  and  second-hand. 
Cash  or  time.    Send  for  list. 

A. W.GUMP  &  CO.  bents 

Dayton,  Ohio.    Wanted. 

BICYCLES,  ttCNS  «fc  TYPEW1UTKBS  taken  in  exchange. 

The  Type-writer  is  Mightier  than  Pen  or  Sword. 

THE  NEW  MODEL  CRANDALL 

Is  the  best  machine  manufactured  for  $50.  Work  in  sight; 
28  keys,  and  84  characters  ;  alignment  cannot  change. 
0^~NO  AGENTS'  COMMISSIONS.  Discount  on  first 
machine  ordered. 

The  Smith  Premier  is  the  best  type-bar  machine 
made.    Price,  $95.    Send  for  Catalogue  and  circulars,  to 

THE  IBELAND-BENEDICT  CO.  (Limited),  AGENTS, 

Binghampton,  N.  7..U.  S.  A. 


,«i* 


Send  to  319  W.  46th  St. ,  JJ.  T.  .for  Sampl.s  of 
O  V«  l-  • 
C  O  in  e  s 
results 

\f§  of  bad  eating;vures  Sick  Hcadarlir:  re. 

stores  the  Complexion;  cares  Constipation. 


GARFIELD  TEA 


Mme.  A.  RUPPERT'S  FACE  BLEACH. 

Its  wonderful  effect  is 
known  in  almost  every 
household.  Thousands 
who  had  diseases  and  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  (in- 
cluding moths,  freckles, 
sallownes8,excessivered- 
ncs8,p1mples,  blackheads, 
olliness,  etc.)  have  had 
their  hearts  gladdened  by 
Its  use. 

T  IS  ABSOLUTE- 
LY HARMLESS,  all 
prominent  physicians 
recommend  it.  It,  does 
not  drive  the  impurities 
in,  but  draws  them  out. 
It  is  not  a  cosmetic  to 
cover  up,  but  a  cure. 

ITS  PRICE  IS 
REASONABLE. 
One  bottle,  which 
costs  $2,  Is  often  sufficient  to  cure;  or  three  bottles,  usually 
required,  $5.  Preparations  sent,  securely  packed  In  a  plain 
wrapper.  Mme.  Buppert's  book  "How  to  be  Beautiful," 
sent  for  6  cents.    Mme.  A.  Kuppkbt,  0  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MORN'S 


'  SELF-AC  riNG    \ 
SHADE  ROLLERS) 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH  //    Jt/y    LABEL 

nA*  AND  GET 

T-HEGENUINE 


PAWC  When  you  buyaSAFETY  BICYCLE, 
Oftf  I—  \vc  have  no  agents,  but  allow  same  discount  t" 
A  r*  CWT'C  riders.  Send  6c  in  stamps  for  full  partk- 
MUtll  I  O  ulars  and  illust.  catalogue  of  20  highest 
niCPnilMTC    grade  cushion  &  pneuinat. 

UI5UUUN  I  O      Direot  Dealinsr  Cycle  Co., 

Box  592.        Baltimore,  Md. 

m  ma  ■%■  V*f%  Ma'1  ic-  stamP  for  sealed  instrnetiaM 
■  JB  W]  I  ^^%T  how  to  enlarge  your  bust  f>  inches,  by 
I  IK  BI1P  ^  .i.-m  "Bmnia"  Bunt  Developer. 
IfW  ■  ■■  W  Guaranteed.  24  page;  illustrated  cat* 
•J»  logue  for  6  cents.  Address  KMMA  TOILET  BAZAE 
228  Treniont  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS.    MeDtiou  this  paper 


FRANKLIN  II.  HOUGH,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  No  attorney's  fee  until 
patent  is  obtained.  Write  for  In- 
ventor's Guide. 


8 


0/  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES. 
'"  City  and  Farm  Loans.  Best  of 
safe  interest 


Payable    in    Gold. 
security.    Highest 

TACOMA  INVESTMENT  CO.,  Ta'eoma.  Wash. 


8Dn*  Onn*  Writ  Oregon  Investment.  Prune 
iCI  UCllT  RBI  farms  better  than  U.  S.  Bonds. 
Investment  Share  Certificates  of  this  Company  for  sale 
on  installments.  Crops  and  Banks  neve*  fail  in 
Oeegon.  Send  for  our  new  Prospectus.  The  Farm 
Trust  and  Loan  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

YOUNG     MEN 

Learn  STEAM    ENGINEERING    and   earn    $100 
per  month.     Send  your  name  and  10c  in  stamps  to 

E.  KEPPY,  Engineer,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SEND 


for  our  list  of  19  Cata. 
loirs  of  Music  and 
Musical  Instruments. 

W.  Story.  26  Central  St. .Boston.  Mass 


PERN  IN  I  8  to  12  weeks' study.  No  shading,  110- 
SHORTHAND  position,  read  like  print.  Triallesson 
LEADS  ALL    |  Free.  Write  Pernin  Institute, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS 


No  attorney's  fees  until   patent   is   ob- 
tained.     Writefor  "A   Snort   Talk." 

WALTEK  DONALDSON  &  CO., WASH.  D.  0. 


HI  ■%#■>  Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
|#|  A  f  \Club  aiul  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
I    kit  I  WL  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,    Chicago. 

ATt FOLKS» 

usii]  ;  "Anti  .CorpuF  ene  Palls"  lose  lolbs.  a 
month.  1  hey  cause 'jo  sickness ,  contain  no  poison  and  never 
fall.  So]  1  by  Druggists  everyv, here  or  sent  bv  mail.  Part* 
ulan  (sej  led)  4c      niLCOX.  SPECIFIC  CO.,  Phlla.,  I* 


IIIICC     8AY8    SHE   CANNOT    SEE    ITCW 
fI>rC     YOU  DO  IT  FOB    THE    HONEY. 
OIO  Buys  a  $66.03  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
yli  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working     reli- 
able, finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  andaeavy 
work.with  a  complete  set  of  t  he  1  atest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  6 
years.  Buy  direct  from  our  factory,aud  save  dealers, 
and  agents  profit.   Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
SO  MFO.  t'OJU'ANY,  DEP'T  SlI  CHICAUU, ILL. 


BARRY'S    TRICOPHEROUS 


'  An  elegant  dressing  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  all  impurities  from 
the  scalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray  hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 
Thick,  Soft  and  Beautiful.  Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sprains, 
&c  All  Druggists  or  by  Mail,  50  cts. 

BARCLAY  &  CO.,  44  Stone  Str.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE 

HAIR 

o        AND 

SKIN 

ESTABLISHED  1801. 


PROOF  POSITIVE. 


Certificate  of  the  leading  merchants  of  San  Francisco  who  have  examined  the  hooks,  mail 
lists,  pressroom,  paper  accounts,  etc.  of  The  Examiner  as  to  its  circulation. 

The  EXAMINER  is  the  only  paper  in  the  United  States  that  makes  this  clear  and  complete 
exposition  of  its  business. 


San  Francisco,  March  1st,  1892. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the 
undersigned  business  men  of  San  Francisco  have  per- 
sonally, or  by  their  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  examined  the  Subscription  and  Circulation 
Books  of  the  "Examiner,"  its  Bills  for  Paper,  Press 
and  Mail  Room,  etc.,  and  have  all  confidence  in  the 
fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  edition  exceeds 
57,000,  of  the  Sunday  edition  68,000,  and  the  Weekly 
11,000  copies-        Signed: 


GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM,  Incorporated ;  by  T.  Gold- 
berg, President. 

J.  J.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  per  J.  J.  O'Brien. 

WOLF  &  FRANK. 

WILL  &  FINCK,  per  S.  Blum. 

KAST  &  CO.,  by  L.  S.  Kast. 

THE  MAZE,  per  M.  A.  Hawburger. 

THE    EDWIN  W.  JOY  CO.,  310    Market    St.,  San    Francisco,   Cal. 
A.  E.  Shattuck,  Advertising  Manager. 

WM.  CLINE. 

JAS.  M.  HAMILTON,  with  Baker  &  Hamilton. 

O'FARRELL  &  LANG,  per  A.  H.  Lang. 

J.  E.  PECK,  Clothier. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO.,  per  A.  B.  Parker. 

THE  HUB,  Chas.  Keilus  &  Co.,  Prop's. 

HAMMERSMITH  &  FIELD,  per  Jno.  P.  Hammersmith. 

HENRY  STERN,  of  David  Stern  &  Sou. 

H.  E.  COFFEY,  Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co. 

F.  J.  CAROLAN,  Carolan  &  Co. 

FRANK  H.  TAGGART,  of  McGarvey  &  Co. 

WM.  J  .HENEY. 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND     SHIPPING     LIST. 

DA|1_Y, TERMS,   PER  ANNUM,   $6.00. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 
The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  shipping  bound  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Fran- 
•cisco.     Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber  and  marine  insurance  news  are  special 
features. 

WEEKLY   COMMERCIAL    NEWS    AND    INSURANCE    RECORD. 

TERMS, $2.50     FER.    ANNUM. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 
The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Reviewing 
all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,         THE   COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


COMMERCIAL    AND     REAL    ESTATE    REVIEW. 
Montgomery     Block.  San     Francisco. 

MONTHLY,    $5.00   PER  YEAR. 

The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

J.  W.   TREAD  WELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


The  Wm.   M.    Langton 
Printing   Co. 


( INCORPORATED.! 


PRINTERS  AND  * 


-*   PUBLISHERS, 

633-7  Merchant  St.      636  Clay  St. 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


PRINTERS  OF  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 


WE   ARE   PREPARED    TO    DO 
ALL    KINDS    OF    BOOK, 
NEWSPAPER    AND    JOB    WORK 
1N    FIRST-CLASS    STYLE. 

Estimates  carefully  and  cheerfully  furnished, 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL 

PREMIUM. 

WEBSTER'S  Original  Unabridged 

DICTIONARY, 

Handsomely  and  Substantially  Bound 

WITH 

The  Daily  Morning  Call, 

The  Great  Metropolitan  Journal  of 
the  Pacific  Coast, 

The  brightest  and  best  of  all  the 
San  Francisco  Dailies. 


FOR  $5.00, 


"> 


All  orders  should  be  addressed. 

San  Francisco  Call  Co. 

525   MONTGOMERY  ST., 

San   Francisco,  Cal. 


"  jhe  Busy  Mans  Magazine' 


Vk,/ 


UNDTHE 

j  busy 

WOMAN'S 


"It  is  not  only  the  *Rnsv  Man's  ITsitrazine/ 
hilt  is  especially  :»<lnr><'<t  to  the  'Busy 
Women'— siieh  as  u<<  ~i  of  in  are." 

(Mrs.)   I  .     r  A.    OS  HAND, 

■Irhtinm  "  ;i  ■  Norn  a  I  School. 


IT  PLEASES  EVERYBODY. 

Miss  Frances  Wlllard.— "  The  brignt- 
est  outlook  window  in  Christendom  lor  bus> 
people  who  want  to  see  what  is  poing  on  in  the  world.*' 

Providence  Telegram.-"  A  great  boon 
to  the  busy,  the  lazy  and  the  economical." 

Ttae  Congregation allst. -This  monthly 
has  no  peer  in  originality  of  design,  scope  and 
accuracy  of  vision,  thoroughness  in  execution 
and  ability  to  transform  its  readers  into  citizens  oi  the  world. '' 

Chicago  Interior.— "77^  Review  of  Re 
views,  of  New  York,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
busy  people.  We  know  of  one  high  railroad 
official  who  for  a  month  has  worked  until  11 
o'clock  at  night,  and  yet  has  kept  well  informed 
of  current  world  events.  He  reads  this  Magazine 
It  gives  htm  a  running  commentary  on  important 
events,  besides  a  digest  of  the  best  articles  in 
contemporary  magazines." 

Price  2£?c0     $2750  a  Year. 

AGENTS  WASTED.         f  LI  B  RATES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Send  Ten  Cents    THE  KE VIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 
for  Sample  Copy.  13  Astor  Place,  New  York 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 


SPECIAL    OFFER. 


Subscribe  for  the  magazine, 

EDUCATION 

ie  well  known  educational  monthly.     Reg- 
lar  price,  $3.00  a  year.     See  what  we  offer 

JEW    SUBSCRIBERS  '. 

Education    and     Goldthwaite's     Geographical 

Magazine,  both  for $3  00 

Education  and  Review  of  Reviews 4  00 

Education  and  Cosmopolitan 4  00 

education  and  Boston  Commonwealth 4  00 

Education  and  Wide  Awake 4  00 

education  and  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education.  .  .  4  20 

Education  and  Scribner's 4  80 

education  and  New  Eng.  Magazine 4  80 

education  and  the  Atlantic 5  50 

education  and  Harper's  Magazine 5   50 

PUBLISHER     EDUCATION, 
50  Bromfield  st.  Boston,  Mass. 
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120  PAGES 

$1.00  A  YEAR 

Over/and  Monthly  and  Current  History  both 


BOSTON  COMMONWEALTH. 

(Established  30  years. ) 

A  High  Class  Literary 

and  Family  Paper. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  and  Fred- 
erick E.  Goodrich,  Editors, 

THE    "COMMONWEALTH"    EMPLOYS    A 

Large  List  of  the  Leading  Writers 

of  the  day. 

Price  per  Year,  $ 2. 50.  Published  Weekly. 

To  Introduce  to  JV^u/  I^ead^rs, 

We  will  send  the  Commonwealth  for  14  weeks, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  book,  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country,"  (in  cloth)  for  50c. 
only,  (2C.  stamps  accepted).  Nearly  a  million 
copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  stories  ever  written.  Ad- 
dress 

Boston  Commonwealth,   Boston,  Mass. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED     1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first  class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The      Semi- Weekly     Bulletin  is  the  regular  Weekly 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  eaJch  week. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

f^P""THE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns 
of  the  interior  at  15  cents  per  week. 

Daily,  by  mail  or  express,       -         -       -per  year,  $6.00 
Weekly  alone,       -  -  1.50 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,         -  2.00 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San  Francisco  Bulletin  Co. 

No.   622   Montgomery  Street,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Eastern  office  No.  90  Potter  Building,  New  York  City. 


eSj^^e^^ssa^^^^c^  f^>mm&^^^m^^m^^> 


^SILVER  A^KE 

OF=    THE    HIGHEST    GRHDE, 
THE   QUESTION:    "WILL   IT  WEAR?" 

NEED  NEVER  BE  ASKED  IF  YOUR  GOODS  BEAR  THE  TRADE  MARK 


l64.7Ep<iEi>sP)\o5- 


as  this  in  itself   GUARANTEES  THE  QUALITY,     be  sure  the  prefix 

is  stamped  on  every  article. 


1847 


ORANGE  SPOON. 

THESE  GOODS  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  FOR  NEARLY 

•••  HHLF   K   CENTURYl 

AND   ARE  IN   THE   STOCK  OF  ALL   FIRST-CLASS    DEALERS. 


The   ORIPPE 

is  a  disease  with  so  serious  an  ending  po  - 
sible  that  its  lightest  attack  should  have 
the  immediate  attention  of  one's  physician, 
and  it  should  be  treated  by  remedies 
dispensed  under  a  physician's  prescription 
alone. 

Its  most  characteristic  and  painful 
symptom,  however, —  the  terrible  aching 
pain  —  can  be  greatly  relieved,  and  the 
patient  made  very  much  more  comfortable, 
by  a  thorough  rubbing  of  the  body  wher- 
ever painful,  with 

Pond's  Extract:- 

diluted  with   hot  water. 

This  treatment  will  also  tend  to  prevent 
further  catching  cold. 

Avoid  Substitutes. 

The  genuine  article  made  only  by 

Pond's  Extract  Co,,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 


ears  Soap 


"Fine  feathers"  may  "make  fine  birds";  but  fine  boxes 
and  scent  do  not  make  fine  soap,  not  even  if  the  price  is  high. 

The  finest  soap  in  the  world  is  Pears' — the  fineness  is  in 
the  soap  itself —  and  the  price  is  strangely  low,  for  a  reason 
however — 15  cents. 

This  is  Pears'  unscented.  There  are  three  variations  upon 
it:  scented,  otto  of  rose,  and  shaving-stick.  They  are  all  the 
same,  except  shape  and  perfume. 

There  is  also  Pears'  Glycerine  Soap,  which  is  scented. 
[Some  skins  are  wholesomely  touched  by  glycerine;  some 
are  not.     If  yours  is  not,  of  course  you  avoid  it  in  soap.] 

All  equally  fine  as  soaps;  but  perfume  is  costly,  especially 
otto  of  rose.     You  may,  or  may  not,  care  for  it. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Pears'  is  this:  the  fineness 
is  in  the  soap. 

What  is  it  ?  What  constitutes  fineness  in  soap  ?  It  is 
freedom  from  fat  and  alkali.  Fat  makes  soap  disagreeable; 
alkali  bites,  makes  tender,  inflames. 

Most  toilet  soaps  are  imperfectly  made,  unbalanced,  excess 
of  fat  or  alkali,  often  of  both.  They  depend  on  boxes  and 
perfume.  A  box  that  costs  five  cents  adds  forty  cents  to  the 
price  of  the  soap  sometimes. 


N.  A.  ACKEE,  PATENT  ATTORNEY 


olicitor  of  American  and   Foreign   Patents. 


S.  W.  Cor.  Bush  and  Montgomery  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


PIA3STOS 


CELEBRATED  FOR  THEIR 

PUHETONE,  ELEGANT  DESIGNS,  SUPERI- 
OR WORKMANSHIP,  GREAT  DIIJA- 
BILITY,  SOU)  ON    EASY  TERMS. 

Old  instruments  taken  In  exchange.    Write  for   cata- 
logue and  full  information. 

VOSE&  SONK  PIANO  CO, 

170Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hk.nj.  Cubtaz  <&  Son,  Pacific  CoastlAgents, 

20O'Farrell  St., 'San  Francisco,  Cal 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

Oaker&Co 

Breakfa 

COCOq 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed. 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  lias  more 
D  than  three  times  the 
[strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


CLABKOUGH,  GOLCHEK  &  CO. 


GUNS, 
FISHING 
TACKLE, 
CUTLERY, 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE 


WHOLESALE     AND     RETAIL 


LAWN 

TENNIS, 
|  BASE  BALL, 

CRICKET. 

SEND    FOR   CATALOGUE. 


60S    Market  Street,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


One  of  the  Most  Reliable  Companies  in  the  World. 

FIRE     J       MARINE 


CAPITAL 
$l,0O0,O0< 


Insurance 


Company. 


ASSETS 
$2,800,000 


HOME   OFFICE,  COMPANY'S   BUILDING,  CORNER  CALIFORNIA  and  SANSOME  STS. 

SAX    FRANCISCO. 
I).  .J.  STAPLES,  President.  WM.  J.   DUTTON,  Vice   President. 

BERNARD  1  A  YMON'N  1LLK,  Secretary.  .7.  li.   LEVISON,  Marine    secretary. 

LOUIS  WEINMANN,  Assistant  Secretary  STEPHEN  1).  IVES.  General  Agent. 


EPING,  SHORTHAND, 
ENGLISH  BRANCHES. 
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WINE  LIST  OF 


ARPAD   HARASZTHY 


&  Co. 


A  FRENCH  CONNOISSEUR  pronounces  it  to  be  "  the  best 
jf  American  sparkling  wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable  effervescence." 

Henry  Vizetelly,  the  great  English  wine  expert,  says : 
"For  ten  years  past,  the  Eclipse  has  been  constantly  improving  in 
quality,  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a 
Vin  Brut  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor." 

A  well  known  English  wine  merchant  says:  "  This  wine  is  a 
narvel  of  excellence.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the  best  French 
;hampagne  of  equal  age." 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  best  known  connoisseurs  in  Amer- 
ca,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  domestic  circles  of  the  elite. 

It  is  to  be  had  at  every  first-class  Hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coasb 
:very  first-class  Club,  and  all  first-class  Restaurants  and  Saloons. 

It  has  been  awarded  twenty-eight  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 
VIedals  over  all  competitors,  and  one  Grand  Prize  Silver   Service. 

It  is  made  from  the  very  finest  and  most  costly  grapes  grown  in  

3aifornia.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  the  best  wine  for  social  reunions        Brandies  bbls.        Brandies    J^bbls. 

All   our   Champagnes   are   produced    by   unaided    fermentation   in   bottles    of   2   years'    duration. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SWEET    WINES. 

Port, 

Sherry, 

Angelica, 

Sweet  Muscat, 

Madeira, 

Malaga, 

Tokay, 

Sweet  Catawba 

RED 

WINES 

Table  Claret, 

Zinfandel, 

Mataro  Blend, 

Burgundy, 

Cabernet  Blend. 

WHITE   WINES 

Altar  Wine, 

Hock, 

Gutedel, 

Riesling, 

Gerke, 

Sauterne, 

Chablis, 

Dry  Muscat. 

FARES  FROM  SAN  FRMCISCO 


STEERAGE 


MILES  CABIN    (iST-CI.ASs) 

2100 HONOLULU $75  00 $   25  00 

4200 TUTUILA 200  00 100  00 

6060 AUCKLAND 200  00  100  00 

7200 SYDNEY 200  00 100  00 

7740 MELBOURNE  212  50 106  25 

Sailings  nf  Through  Mail  Steamers, 

SUBJECT   TO   CHANGE 

March  31st,  April  28th  and  May  26th 

LOCAL  STEAMERS  TO  HONOLULU, 

April  12th,  May  10th  and  June  7th. 

Excursions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. — The  splendid  3000-ton  Steam- 
ers ALAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZEALANDIA,  of  this 
line,  are  so  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages  in 
them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that 
there  are  no  finer  specimens  of  marine  architecture  afloat.     They  have  the 
latest  and  best  improvements.     The  staterooms   are  fitted  up  with  every 
'San  Francisco    Honolulu   convenience.     The   dining  saloons,   social   halls,   smoking  rooms,  etc.,  in 
"'  '       '  '  finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.     To  make 

Auckland  and  Jsydney.     a  trip  on  one  0f  these  steamers  is,  as  the   poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 
expresses  it,  "  like  drifting  toward  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 
The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasautest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold — from 
65  deg.  to  90  deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursicm  Tickets  tn  HdudIuIu  and  Return,  goad  for  thrBe  months,  $125, 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  tojHonolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting 
and  enjovable  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  »ir~PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC 
RESERVATIONS  OF  STATEROOMS  OR  ^BERTHS. 

Hg^For  Tickets  or  further  Information,  cali~on  or  address 

COMPANY'S  WHARF.  JOHN    D.    SPRECKELS    St    BROS. 

Foot  of  Folitom  Street,  San  Francisco.  General  Agents. 

CALIFORNIA— Summer  or  Winter. 


MAIL    STEAMERS 

Between 


The  Attention  of  Tourists  asi  Health-Seekers  is  called  to 
THE  CELEBRATED 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE . 

MONTEREY,  CAT,. 

America's  Famous  SUMMEIJ  asd  WINT1B  Sesort. 


VJMT* 

Midwinter  Scenes  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 


ONLY3K  HOURS  From  SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 


RATE*  FOR  BOARD  :  By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. Parlors,  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  extra.  Chil- 
dren, in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  called  to  the 
moderate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 
establishment.  The  extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 
at  the  various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 
parable Hotel  del  Monte. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


Intending  Visitors  to  California  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  the  choice  of  the  "  Sunset,"  "  Central," 
or  "  Shasta"  Routes.  These  three  routes,  the  three 
main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  of  California,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
reveal  wonders  of  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  E.  HAWLEY, 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  jjj  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

GEOEOE  SCHCNEWALD,  Manager  Hotel  del  Monte, 
Monterey,  California. 


REMOVAL— SAVINGS   AND    LOAN    SOCIETY    (Clay    Street   Bank)    HAS    REMOVED 
to  N.  W.  correr  Montgomery  and  Sutter  Streets. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 
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BEST  APPOINTED 


TEWING' 


.e  Pleasure  Trips, 

MMODATIONS  FOR 

arties  «  Families 

to  613  Fiont  Street. 

CHAS.  CHITTENDEN,  Captain. 

t-ase  mention  "  The  Orerland  Monthly." 


For  the  Parlor. 


We    strongly   recommend    the    celebrated    SMITH 
MOQUETTES  as  the  most  desirable  Carpets  obtainable. 
They  are 

HIGHLY   ARTISTIC   IN   DESIGN. 
BEAUTIFUL   IN   COLORING. 
OF   GREAT   DURABILITY,  and 
MODERATE   IN   PRICE. 

Made  also  in  patterns  suitable  for  Halls,  Dining  Rooms, 
Libraries  and  Chambers.  This  season's  patterns  are  ex- 
ceptionally fine. 


W.  &  J.  Sloane  &  Co. 


Carpets,  Furniture,  Upholstery. 
641-647  Market  Street. 


ft"    ^    s 
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Implements  for  Use  in 

Garden,  Orchard  #  Vineyard 

We   can   supply  any  demands   in   thi 
lire. 

We    make    most  of  this  class  of   ar 
tides   ourselves. 

Our     all    steel    "  STEEL    AGE: 
Cultivators    are  without  an  equa 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

SAN    FRANCISCO AND SACRAMENTO. 


Manufactory : 

Beuicia    Agricultural    Works. 
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Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co. 

TIMOTHY   HOPKINS 

Trees,  Plants,  Bulbs, 

Selected  Seeds 

WHOLESALE  FLORISTS 

Nos.   427    AND    429   SANSOME    STREET 
San  Francisco,  California. 


H.  J.  CAMPBELL 


ADMISSION 
MORNING.     <o  to  i 

AFTERNOON.    i"»S  <.«««")    50*   |p 
EVENING.    7-»t.  io        -       .  50*    4% 

CMIV.ORCN    imiii     ll.uicr    PtUCt  ** 


so*  m 

.  50*  4% 


JAMES  SPROULE 


NURSERIES:  MENLO  PARK,  CALIFORNIA. 


■  BUCKEYE 


WITH 

4, 5,6  and  9 
SHOVELS. 
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BUCKEYE 

Corn,  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivators, 

Buckeye  Hay  Rakes,  8, 10  &  12  ft.    " 

Knowlton  Mowers,  Cutting  from  4  ft.  3  in.  to  7  ft. 
Piano  Rustler  Mowers,  4  ft.  3  in.  and  5  ft.  Cut. 
P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  31  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


DR.  ASA   CLARK'S  PRIVATE  HOSPITAL. 


One  of  the  prominent  and  praiseworthy  institutions  of  Stockton  is  the  Private  Hospital  of  Dr.  Asa  Clark,  which 
ean  accommodate  200  patients.  It  is  especially  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases, 
and  those  addicted  to  morphine  and  cocaine  habits.  Dr.  Clark  founded  this  institution  in  1871.  For  a  number  of 
years  prior  he  devoted  himself  to  the  effectual  treatment  of  the  insane  at  our  State  Asylum,  and  had  the  care  of  the 
Nevada  and  Arizona  patients  through  an  act  of  their  respective  Legislatures.  His  Hospital  is  a  model  institution. 
The  grounds  and  surroundings,  including  fine  orchard  and  farm  products,  are  well  kept  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his 
patients. 

Dr.  Asa  Clark  is  general  superintendent,  and  his  son,  Dr.  F.  P.  Clark,  is  assistant  physician.  The  attendants  are 
gentle,  care-taking,  and  in  every  way  efficient.  The  buildings  are  most  elegantly  arranged,  with  fine  homelike 
rooms,  music  and  reading  rooms,  well-ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  table  unsurpassed  by  any  first-class 
hotel.  In  fact,  the  patient  feels  himself  the  same  as  in  a  first-class  hotel,  and  not  in  a  hospital.  Those  desiring  can 
have  every  facility  for  extra  accommodations  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Dr.  Clark  has  hundreds  of  testimonials  frtm  many  patients  who  have  been  cured  and  benefited  at  his  model 
institution,  and  has  the  following  references  of  high  standing:  Dr.  L.  C.  Ivaue,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays, 
Stockton,  ex-superintendent  of  the  Stockton  Asylum  ;  Dr.  A.  A.  McLean,  San  Francisco  ;  Dr.  K.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  Oakland  Hospital ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thorn,  San  Jose;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff,  Napa,  late  Super- 
intendent State  Insane  Asylum  ;  Dr.  I.  S.  Titus,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Insane  Asylum,  Arizona. 


Dr.  F.  CORNWALL, 
specialist 

For  the  Kye,  Bar  and  Throat, 

227  Geary  Street,  near  Powell, 
Office  hours,  ioa.m  to  3  p.m.  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

FILMER-ROLLINS  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 


PLATES 

FOR 

BOOK  &  JOB 
WORK. 


STAMPS 

FOR 

Bookbinders 
etc. 


New  Type 


424  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

Consulting  Physician  &  Surgeon 

For  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 
of  Women. 

Office,  St.  Ann's  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Rooms  37  and  38. 
Hours,  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 


434   Montgomery   Street. 


PAOL  P.  BERNHARS  5  G8. 
RUBBER     STAffiPS, 

Stencils  and  Seals. 


FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORMED  PERSONS 

la  the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprise  the  best  talent  in 
the  country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution. 
More  than  50,000  cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialty  :  Curvature  of  the  Spine, 
Hip  Disease,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Clubfeet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Paralysis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN    DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,"S.  F. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


CALIFORNIA   WIRE    WORKS, 

g  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

manufacturers  of  WIRE  of  all  kinds. 
WIRE  NAILS,  best  steel. 

BARBED  WIRE,  regularly  licensed. 
WIRE  ROPES  and  CABLES. 

WIRE  CLOTH  and  NETTING. 

HalHdie's     ENDLESS     WIRE     ROPEWAY     for     transporting    ore    and    other 
material  over  mountainous  and  difficult  roads. 

SEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE. 

j     201  N.  Los  Angeles  Street, 

l  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


22  Front  Street, 

PORTLAND,  OR. 


BRANCHES. 


17    AND    19    FREMONT    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hamd  or 
made  to  order. 

AGENTS    FOR   C.   B.  PAUL'S    FILES. 


WELCH'S  GAL1F0RN1A  INHALER 

Sure  Cure  for  Catarrh,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

'THE  ONLY  ALL-NIGHT  INHALATION." 

Breaks  up  a  cold  in  one  night. 
Sure  preventive  for  infectious 
diseases. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  sent 
post  paid  for  $2.50,  by  the 

Welch  Inhaler*  and  fljedicine  (Jo. 

37  SECOND  8TREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN   INHALER   CO. 

EASTKRN     AGENTS,. 

310  Wabash   Avenue, 

85  Dearborn   Street,  CHICAGO,    ILL. 


Gcwov 

T/ie  MotwcA  of 

§reakfas+ foods 

THEJOHNT.  CUTTING  CONSOLE  AGENTS 


New  England  Soap  Co, 

FISCHBECK    &    QL.OOTZ, 

Office,  No.  307  Sacramento  Street, 

Factory,  Corner  16th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QUEEN"    LILY    SOAP 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.  Washes  without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

43TBEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS."!?* 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Deo>r&ffv? 

300    POST    STREET, 

^eedleuiork,  Painting,  Stamping, 

All    JVIateruals. 
Mail  Orders  Have  Prompt  Attention. 


HJSYE   YOU   SEEN  THE 

"LOOPER" 

On  the    Light-Running 

Domestic  ? 


— OFFICE — 


No.  29  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CATALOGUE    W/r//-ZSOO-T£Sr/J*OS//ALS. 

JAMES  LIN  FORTH-  sole  agent-pacific  coast 
37-MARKET  ST.  SANFRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ARE  YOU    USING   WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG   FOOD    FOR    POULTRY? 


IF  NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 
Every  Druggist 
Sells  It. 


SEEDS 


C  Alfalfa  Grass 

Clover,  Vegetable, 
~|  Fruit  and  Every 
V       Variety,  of  Seeds. 


TRADE   SUPPLIED. 


B.  F.WELLINGTON 

425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Astonishment 

has  ofu  11  been  expressed 

at  the  low  rues  charged  by 

':"f      Bacon  &  Cc  mpan y  for  1  lie  beautiful 

Printhif*  executed  at  their  ofi.ee;  but 

•  '  is  ic  r  1  longer  a  /natter  of  surprise  to 

1   osewh  •  vis.t  theoflic-i,  where  the  fast- 

<t  much  lea  R'nl  hist   appliances  are  in 

the  hands  of  skillcC  and  active  workmen. 


Promptness  of  deli  very  is  a  prominent 
characteristic  in  our  business.    Orders 
from  the  interior  tilled  at  city  prices. 
Paper  Killing  x    Blank  Books 

and  Hook 

Binding 

attended  to. 


O  Blank  Books 
manufact'd 
to  order.     1 


Coi.  Clay  and,  Sansome 

Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


Why  Burn  Gas? 

— WHEN  WE  WILL  SELL — 

ELECTRIC      PLANTS 

AS   FOLLOWS  : 


10-light  plant  complete  (direct)     -      -     -    $12; 

15-light  plant  with  Storage  Batteries  -     -      351 

Incandescent  wiring  and  bell  work  guaranteed 

Send  for  circulars  and  estimates. 


We  Print  the  Overland. 


Pacific  Electrical  Storage  Co 

118  AND  120  PINE  STREET. 

FOR    SALE. 

WHEELER  k  WILSON  Sewing  Machine  No.  9. 
NEW  HOME  Sewing  Machine. 

Both  are  new,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  discount  froi 
regular  price.    Apply  at 

ROOM    3Q, 

420  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

San   Francisco. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


K  N  A  B  E 

P     A  N  OS 


It  is  a  fact  universal- 
ly conceded  that  the 
K  N  A  B  E   surpasses- 


by  far  all  other  instru- 
ments made.    The  pur- 
chaser    of    a     Knabk 
Piano  can  always  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  its  tones 
and  the  solid  elegance  of  its  manufacture. 

HAINES  BRO'S  PIANOS— celebrated  for  purity 
and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  durability,  and 
the  preferred  instrument  of  the  world's  famous  Prima 
Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

BUSH  &  GERTS- Beautiful  in  tone,  design  and 
finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  embracing  all  the  latest 
improvements. 

SMITH  &  BARNES  — Instruments  of  sterling 
merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
five  years. 

303  Sutter  St., 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co., 


WM.  G.  BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 

Hallett  &  Davis  Co.'s,  Boston, 
Francis  Bacon,  New  York, 
W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s,  Chicago, 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs. 

No.  725  Market  St.,  History  Building,  ground  floor, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Headquarters 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

I  HIGH  GRADE  PIANOS 

DECKER  BROS., 

A.  B.  CHASE, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
IVERS  &  POND, 

J.  &  C.  FISCHER, 

NEW  ENGLAND. 


Dianas 


KOHLER  &  CHASE 

28  O'Farrei.,1.  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Overland  Monthly 

AN    ILLUSTRATED    HAGAZINE. 


$3.00  a  Year. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 


Contains  more  informa- 
tion about  Pacific  Coast 
Matters  than  any  other 
publication    in    America. 

IT.  $3.00  a  Year. 


CHENEY'S  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its 
service  in  filling  vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between 
Teachers  and  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in 
regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teach- 
ers of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational  work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  them- 
selves into  communication  with  us.     School  properties  rented  and  sold.     Address, 

300  POST  STREET,  San  Francisco,  MAY  L.  CHENEY,      )  __ 

V  Manager* 

TJnion  Club  Building.  WARREN  CHENEY, ) 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


,76  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YOEK. 


7IVI  BANS,  OFFICE  AITS  LI3EAS7  FIT- 
TINGS, DEG23,  CHAIE3,  ETC. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING 

$     $     BEE. 
Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


215  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


-l»"Seiid    for    Illustrated    Catalogues.^ 

C.  F.  WEBER  &   CO.  UNI0N  CLIIB  BmDING.  and 

Sole  Agents  for  Coi\   P08t  and    Stockton  Sts.       229      SECOND     STREET, 

pacific  coast.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  or. 


OFFICE,  BANK, 
CHURCH  AND  LODGE 

FURNITURE 

The  Largest  Assortment  on 
Pacific  Coast. 

GEORGE  H.  FULLER  DESK  CO. 

638  and  640  Mission  Street. 


THE      PACIFIC     EDUCATIONAL    AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten 
Instructors,  Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  furnished;  also  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruc- 
tion, including  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languagss,  Military  Tactics,  etc. 
None  but  thoroughly  preptred  and  will  qualified  Teachers  are  reco:n»iended  by  this  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the 
following  points:  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate 
required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS  seeking  positions  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application,  (inclosing  Stamp,)  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 
Well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Civ  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 


MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  Manager, 
History  Building.  721  Market  Street.  Pacific  Kducational  Agency 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


San  Francisco,  Cat.. 


ST.  MATTHEW'S  HALL, 

San   Mateo,  Cal. 
A    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS. 

TWENTY-SIXTH     YEAR, 


Rev.  Alfred  Lee  Brewer,  D.  D., 

Rector. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG-  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country 
seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals. 
Ogontz  School,  P.  O.  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County, 
Pa. 

TRINITY     SCHOOL, 

534    Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS   AND   YOUNG   MEN. 
Prepares  For 

COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  AND  BUSINESS. 
School  Opens  August  3d. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Spaulding,  Regt 

California   College. 

Open  for  both  sexes  with  a  full  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Full  Academic  and  Collegiate  Courses, 
Conservator}'  of  Music,  etc. 

SAMUEL  B.  MORSE,  President. 

Highland  Park,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Physiognomy  and  Encyclopedia 

OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
By  PROF.  A.  R.  WILLIS. 

627  Pages,         -         -         Price,  $2.85,  Postpaid. 

Send  for  Circular. 

KING'S   OLD  BOOK  STORE. 

15  Fourth  Street,  San  Francisco. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE!  H.  H.  MOORE 

_\ ^  Has  removed   his   stock   of 

FINE   AND   RARE   BOOKS 

No.  543  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made 
of  Old  and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a 
small  advance  on  Auction  Prices. 


PERALTA  HALL 


A  School  for  Girls 

IfUfiL/lA      flAl/L/"  AT    BERKELEY,   CAL. 

Second  Semester  bearing  Jan.  5,  1892S. 
HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE,  President. 
Finest  School  Building,  Furniture  and  Location   in  America 

Snell's  Seminary, 

568  12TH  ST.,  OAKLAND. 

Boarding  Schor'  ,or  Young  Ladies. 

24th  YEAR. 

Qauy  £'  |Bi!kiMf  M  }  PRINCIPALS" 
Richard  B.  Snell,  A.  M.  I 

College  ef  Noire  Darrie, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

A  thorough  and  select  School  for  young  ladies. 

For  Terms  and  Catalogue,  apply  to  the 

Sister  Superior 

convent  of 

Our  lady  of  tf?e  Saered  jteart 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Thorough  in  its  Education,  Homelike  and  Beautiful 

in  Surroundings. 

For  terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 

1534  Webster  Street,  OAKLAND. 

SAVE  Y^ir  FINGFR*.        RUBBER   pEN  EXTRACTOR. 
BANK.    OFFICE  AND  SCHOOLROOM.    w 

Practical,    l0n-  •=»w_?)0rnre>!f  JS  t  t  • 

venient,     ludes-  s'lfcf^x     lS*~  . • 

your  Stat,ioner.<ll^^"^'^^^^lliSS  Los    Arueles. 

or  send  5  oents  O*'- 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

KOR    YOUNO    LADIKS. 

Fifteenth  Year.  Eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Every 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement.  Pull  Academic  Course.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.   EDWARD  B.   CHURCH,   A.M., 
Principal, 
1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


When  you  write,  please  mentioi    "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  OF  16,600  FRANCS. 


Quota  -Laroche 


A  STIMULATING  RESTORATIVE  AND  ANTI-FEBRILE  TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  &  Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

QU  IN  A-  LAROCHE  has  for  its  basis  a  combination  of  all  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  best  Cinchonas,  with  a  rich  special  wine ;  not,  like  many 
mixtures,  a  compound  of  drugs,  but  is  the  result  of  laborious  and  expensive 
researches  extending  over  a  period  of  30  years. 


It  has  been  used  with  entire  success  in  the  Hospitals  of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 

WASTING  DISEASES,  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD, 

RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE,  MALARIA, 

INDIGESTION,  &c. 

22  Rue  Drouot,  Paris. 
E,  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  sole  agents  for  the  U.  8., 

30  North  William  st.,  New  York. 

"When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


The 
1892 


Constant   Improvement   has  characterized   the 
history  of  the  Remington  Standard  Typewriter. 


R 


The  new  Model  presents  no  startling  novelty,, 
and  involves  no  radical  departure  from  the  principles 
of  construction  which    have  been  approved    by  20 
emingtOfl     years'  experience. 


Model 


of  the 


is  now 


on  the  market. 


G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co. 

3  &  5 

Front  Street, 

s.  F. 


The  changes  introduced  into  the  1892  Model  rep- 
resent the  carefully  tested  results  of  expert  study 
of  various  points  deemed  capable  of  improvement. 

Old  users  of  the  Remington  will  find  advantages 
in  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  ease  as  well  as  con- 
venience of  operation.  New  ones  will  soon  discover 
that  the  1892  Model  will  increase  the  prestige  of  the 

STANDARD  WRITING  MACHINE 
OF  THE  WORLD 


BRANCH  STORES : 
PORTLAND,  141  Front  Street. 
LOS  ANGELES,  346  N.  Main  Street. 


P.  O.  Box  1699. 


Established  in  1152. 


ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

Wooden    and    Willom    Wafe, 

Wrapping  Papers, 

Paper  Bags,   Twines,  Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 
232,  230  and  226  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Bragheg 


For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind- 
ers, Canners,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries, 
Laundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar- 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  Etc.  BUCHANAN  BROTH- 
ERS,   Brush    Manufacturers,    609   Sacramento    Street. 


Fishing  Tackle 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 


Guns  ^  Hunters' 

*    Equipments. 


QUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS. 

By  the  month,  week  or  day. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 


525 


IS  ON  TOP. 

WHY? 

1st — Because  this  water  is  the  best  thaf_flows 

between  earth  and  sky.  ~_" 

2d— Because   NAPA  SODA  WATER  raakes~a 

delicious  LEMONADE.  *tffl| 

3rd — Because  NAPA  SODA  is  a  splendid  table 

water.  '""Zl  "    ' 

4th — Because  NAPA  SODA  aids  digestion.-^ 
5th— Because  NAPA  SODA  is  the  best  thing. 

to  SOBER  UP.ON. 


Kearny  Street,    San  Francisco. 

When  you  write,  please  mention 


TRY  IT.       SOLDI  [EVERYWHERE. 

1  The  Overland  Monthly." 


DO  YOU  RAISE 

Vegetables? 

—  IF  SO  THERE  ARE  — 

THREE  ARTICLES 

WHICH    YOU    SHOULD    OWN: 


i st— A  HANP  GARDEN  PLOW. 
2nd— A  HAND  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR. 
3rd— COMBINED  PLOW,  RAKE  and  CULTI- 
VATOR. 


WE  KEEP  THEM. 

THEY  ARE  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 

WE  HAVE  A  NEW  CATALOGUE,— FREE. 


±Il  Baker  &  Hamilton, 


Sacto. 


Every  Subscriber 

V  OF  THE  V 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY 

IS   ENTITLED 

To  a  copy  of  our  new,  enlarged,  and  illustrated 
book,  "Successful  Home  Dyeing,"  the  best  and 
most  practical  book  ever  published. 

Explicit  directions  are  given  for  coloring-over  all 
kinds  and  colors  of  goods,  with  the  45  different 
Diamond  Dyes,  giving  over  100  named  colors  and 
300  shades,  warranted  fast  to  light  and  washing. 

A  Handsome  Birthday  Card  for  the  baby  sent 
to  any  mother  giving  baby's  name. 

Every  person  who  wants  to  know  how  to  make 
over  old  garments,  to  color  yarn,  carpets,  rugs, 
feathers,  or  anything  that  can  be  colored,  needs  this 
book.     Send  at  once. 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co,  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  casting  out  of  the  devil 
of  disease  was  once  a  sign 
of  authority. 

Now  we  take  a  little  more 
time  about  it  and  cast  out 
devils  by  thousands — we  do 
it  by  knowledge. 

Is  not  a  man  who  is  taken 
possession  of  by  the  germ  of 
consumption  possessed  of  a 
devil  ? 

A  little  book  on  careful 
living  and  Scott's  Emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil  will  tell  you 
how  to  exorcise  him  if  it  can 
be  done. 

Free. 


Scott  k  Bowni,  Chemists,  13a  South  sth  Avenue. 
New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
•U— an  druggists  everywhere  do.    f  1. 
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LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  have 
been  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
The  word 


"LOWELL"  AP- 
PEARS IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 
Wiltoni  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 
Look  Carefully  to 
the  trade  marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 

CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOWELL 
INGRAINS  are 
wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  de- 
cided to  be  a  valid 
trade  mark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 
with  the  name  of  the 
LOWELL 
COMPANY 

stamped  within. 

BEWARE   OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These  goods  are  invariably  full  width,  and  may 
be  had  in  a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  tech- 
nique and  coloring  are  unequaled,  rendering  them 
especially  appropriate  for  artistic  homes. 

FOE  SALE  E7  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


CARPETS 
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STREET   CHARACTERS   OF   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S  a  rule,  the  average 
American  is  impatient 
of  ideals.  The  rolling- 
stone  tendency  in  his 
life — the  restless  move- 
ment from  one  occupa- 
tion to  another  in  the 
scramble  for  advancement  —  leaves  him 
small  time  for  contemplation  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  work  immediately  to 
his  hand. 

In    one   sense    this    practicality   has 
brought  good  results.    There  is  no  other 


But  the  self-reliance  which  has  brought 
success  has  also  limited  his  horizon. 
He  has  become  so  conceited  that  were 
it  not  for  the  humor  in  him, —  a  legacy 
from  the  Celtic  strain  in  his  blood, —  he 
would  be  positively  unbearable.  He  is 
so  sure  of  himself  that  he  has  no  use 
for  other  than  opportunist  measures, 
and  is  satisfied  to  drift  with  the  tide 
that  promises  to  take  him  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  his  principles,  rather 
than  to  stand  sturdily  by  them  in  the 
face  of  temporary  loss. 


civilized  nation,  probably,  which  has 
seen  an  equal  advance  in  the  same  time 
in  the  status  of  the  individuals  which 
compose  it.  The  Yankee  is  the  person- 
ification of  individualism. 
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It  is  not  so  much  that  the  American 
has  not  fixed  ideals,  as  that  he  has  con- 
fused his  standards.  He  has  somehow 
lost  the  sense  of  the  relativity  of  great- 
ness, and   fails   to  distinguish  what   is 
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falsely  from  what  is  really  worthy  of  re- 
spect. He  is  so  much  more  interested 
in  his  own  individual  success  than  in 
that  of  his  fellows,  that  his  admiration 
for  the  man  who  has  attained  a  success 
which  is  personal  to  himself  is  equal  to,  if 
not  greater  than,  his  admiration  for  one 
whose  success  has  brought  good  to  the 
community  at  large. 

In  the  search  for  illustrations  of  this 
fact,  no  better  place  could  be  found  than 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Its  almost 
spontaneous  growth,  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  submission  to  legal  authority 
on  the  part  of  its  founders  during  its 
earlier  years,  and  its  long  isolation  from 
older  communities  with  their  broaden- 
ing and  corrective  influences  have  all 
united  to  make  it  a  fertile  field  for  the 
exhibition  of  community  peculiarities. 
And  in  no  community  less  individual 
and  less  selfish  would  have  been  possible 
the  successful  career  of  the  man  who  is 
known  as  "  Emperor  "  Norton. 

His  full  name  was  Joshua  A.  Norton. 
He  was  a  Jew  by  parentage,and  was  born 
in  London,  England,  in  1817.  Of  his 
earlier  years  but  little  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  when  quite  young  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  Cape  Town,  and  later 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  English  colonies 
of  South  America.  He  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  185 1,  and  was  then  as  sane 
as  any  one.  He  brought  with  him  some 
capital,  and  established  an  office  on 
Montgomery  street,  doing  a  real  estate 
and  general  brokerage  business  in  which 
he  was  successful.  A  year  later  he  ven- 
tured on  a  speculation  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  mental  ruin.  He  bought 
up  all  the  rice  then  in  the  market  with 
a  view  to  a  corner,  and  also  several  ship- 
loads to  arrive.  There  was  an  unex- 
pected delay  in  cleaning  these  cargoes 
when  they  came,  and  in  the  interval 
several  other  shipments  were  thrown 
upon  the  market.  The  result  was  that 
his  monopoly  was  broken,  and  he  was 
unable  to  meet  his  payments  on  the 
shipments  he  had  bought.  A  leading 
firm  attached  him  and  sold  him  out. 


Norton  was  not  blamed  for  this  failure. 
It  was  one  that  might  have  happened 
to  any  business  man.  But  the  matter 
preyed  on  his  mind,  and  he  never  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  it  gave  him.  He 
could  never  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
catastrophe  was  not  due  to  the  negli- 
gence and  delay  in  cleaning  the  rice, 
displayed  by  the  firm  with  whom  he  had 
contracted. 

For  some  three  years  after  this  he 
acted  as  agent  for  various  American  and 
Chinese  rice  houses ;  but  financial 
troubles  and  continuous  litigation  so 
wore  upon  his  mind  that  it  finally  gave 
way,  and  he  became  hopelessly  though 
harmlessly  insane. 

His  delusion  was  that  he  was  "  Em- 
peror of  the  United  States"  and  invested 
with  full  monarchical  powers.  Later  he 
added  to  this  title  the  further  claim  of 
being  "Protector  of  Mexico." 

The  way  in  which  his  mania  came  to 
take  this  particular  form  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows  :  He  was.  an  English- 
man by  birth,  and  had  lived  to  manhood 
under  English  rule.  So  strong  was  he 
in  his  faith  in  royalty  that  he  never  had 
any  patience  with  republican  principles, 
and  always  advocated  the  overthrow  of 
them  here,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  monarchy  in  their  stead.  A 
suggestion  of  opposition  on  this  point 
would  always  bring  him  to  his  feet ;  and 
for  some  time  before  the  matter  became 
a  mania  with  him,  he  was  jocularly 
known  as  "the  Emperor." 

Gradually,  however,  he  assumed  the 
title  in  all  earnestness,  and  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  his  friends  set  about  exacting 
the  fealty  commensurate  with  his  as- 
sumed station.  Still  more  to  their  sur- 
prise the  imposture  was  successful.  The 
Emperor  never  pushed  his  claims  with 
undue  warmth ;  but  there  was  always 
such  a  quiet  dignity  and  impressive  air 
of  certainty  about  him  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  doubt  his  sincerity  of  be- 
lief in  himself  or  the  dignity  of  his 
reign. 

At  first,  of  course,  his  delusion  was 
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EMPEROR     NORTON,     AFTER    A    WATER     COLOR    BY    VIRGIL    WILLIAMS,    BY    PERMISSION 
OF    THE    BOHEMIAN    CLUB. 


humored  through  the  amusement  it 
afforded.  Later,  its  success  came  to 
depend  on  a  much  deeper  principle.  To 
be  successful  for  twenty-three  years,  and 
finally  die  in  the  odor  of  his  pseudo- 
sanctity,  argues  more  than  a  passing  pub- 
lic interest  in  his  career. 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  humored 
because  of  the  audacity  of  his  success. 
Measured  by  what  he  tried  to  attain,  he 
came  as  near  perfection  as  is  commonly 
accorded  to  the  ordinary  man.     He  was 


the  apostle  of  meat  without  work.  Most 
men  strive  to  get  the  most  for  the  least 
labor.  But  Emperor  Norton  assumed 
in  himself  the  divine  right  to  eat  with- 
out work  at  all.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced of  his  claim  to  support  from  the 
community,  and  once  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess in  a  commercial  community  like 
San  Francisco,  the  fact  that  he  was 
successful  was  sufficient  to  continue  it. 
One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  a  let- 
ter to   the   firm  which  had  caused  his 
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downfall,  offering  to  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  senior  member,  and  raise  her 
to  the  position  of  Empress,  if  the  firm's 
suits  against  him  were  abandoned. 

His  sovereignty  was  not  by  any  means 
a  visionary  one.  He  issued  bonds  of  the 
Empire  for  amounts  varying  from  fifty 
cents  to  sums  less  nominal,  and,  as  his 
needs  required,  imposed  them  on  his 
friends.  His  method  of  procedure  was 
to  consider  them  as  given  in  payment  of 
taxes  which  by  proclamation  he  had  pre- 
viously declared.  These  taxes  were  not 
in  proportion  to  property,  but  levied  on 
such  subjects  as  would  submit,  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  cents  a  month.  He  had 
stated  days  for  calling  on  each  one,  and 
was  punctual  in  the  extreme  in  his  col- 
lections.    The  bonds  read  as  follows  : 


No.  — 


United  States. 


The  Imperial  Government  of  Norton  I.  promises 
to  pay  to  the  holder  hereof  the  sum  of  Fifty  Cents 
in  the  year  189-,  with  interest  at  four  per  cent  per 
annum  from  date,  the  principal  and  interest  to  be 
convertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder  at  maturity 
into  20  year  4  per  cent  Bonds,  or  payable  in  Gold 
Coin. 

Given  under  our  Royal  Hand  and  Seal  this 

clay  of  ,  187-. 

Norton  I,  Emperor. 

They  were  filled  in  to  mature  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  their  issue;  but,  al- 
though the  Emperor's  reign  ran  over  a 
period  of  twenty-six  years  none  of  them 
ever  reached  practical  maturity.  Ab- 
sence from  home  worked  no  release  for 
a  subject  from  his  obligations.  Imme- 
diately on  his  return  he  would  be  waited 
on  by  the  Emperor  with  as  many  bonds 
as  there  had  been  months  in  his  term  of 
absence.  But  there  was  an  unwritten 
law  that  the  number  presented  should 
never  exceed  eighteen. 

His  street  dress  was  uniformly  the 
same.  He  wore  a  navy  blue  coat  of  mili- 
tary cut,  profusely  ornamented  with 
brass  buttons,  a  general's  epaulettes,  a 
sabre  and  silk  sash,  and  a  tall  hat  orna- 
mented with  a  pompon  or  a  bunch  of 
feathers.     There  was  alwavs  a  flower  in 


his  buttonhole,  and  he  carried  a  large 
cane  ornamented  with  a  snake,  which 
wound  its  carved  length  half  way  from 
ferule  to  handle.  In  the  tail  of  this 
snake  was  a  rattle,  which  the  Emperor 
enjoyed  setting  off  at  unexpected  times 
and  places.  In  warm  weather  he  carried 
a  large  Chinese  paper  umbrella. 

He  lived  at  the  Eureka  Lodging 
House,  on  Sacramento  street.  Here  he 
kept  a  small  room  for  over  seventeen 
years,  punctually  paying  his  room  rent 
every  night, — about  the  only  thing,  by  the 
way,  that  he  ever  did  pay  for.  His  meals 
he  got  at  free  lunch  counters  or  cheap 
restaurants.  He  had  free  entry  into  all 
the  theaters  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  visited  daily  the  libraries  to 
read  the  papers  and  reviews.  He  kept 
posted  on  general  affairs,  and  was  well 
read  in  literature.  On  all  subjects  ex- 
cept that  of  his  royalty  he  was  keen- 
witted and  intelligent. 

It  was  his  custom  to  issue  proclama- 
tions on  subjects  that  interested  him. 
He  wrote  quickly  and  correctly,  and 
some  of  these  state  documents  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  potentate.  They 
were  posted  in  public  places,  or  sent  to 
the  papers,  to  be  circulated  through  their 
columns.  He  was  a  genial  companion  and 
good  story-teller.  With  a  select  coterie 
he  would  lay  aside  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  mingle  with  his  subjects  on  terms 
of  absolute  equality.  It  was  in  this  Bo- 
hemian undress  that  the  famous  portrait 
by  Virgil  Williams  was  painted.  He 
was  specially  in  his  element  at  military 
reviews,  going  often  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley  to  inspect  the  drill  of 
the  cadets.  His  temper  was  of  the  best, 
almost  the  only  thing  that  could  ruffle  it 
being  a  denial  of  his  royalty.  He  would 
allow  a  tax-paying  subject  to  call  him 
"  Mr.  "  Norton,  appearing  grieved  rather 
than  angry.  But  when  the  small  boys 
so  addressed  him  on  the  street  he  would 
stand  and  shake  his  stick,  and  threaten 
them  with  the  direst  and  most  condign 
punishment. 
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For  twenty-three  years  he  was  as  not- 
able a  figure  in  San  Francisco  as  a  real 
emperor  is  in  a  foreign  capital.  One 
evening,  while  on  his  way  to  a  debating 
society  he  was  taken  with  apoplexy  and 
died  on  the  street.  His  body  lay  in  state 
at  the  undertakers  for  three  days,  and 
is  estimated  to  have  been  viewed  by  over 
thirty  thousand  people.  The  street  in 
front  was  so  crowded  that  it  had  to  be 
kept  clear  by  the  police.     He  was  buried 


The  serpent  carven  upon  his  staff 
Is  not  less  careless  of  idle  chaff, 
The  mocking  speech,  or  scornful  laugh, 
Than  he  who  bore  it  late. 

Mis  nerveless  grasp  has  released  the  helm, 
But  ere  the  Lethean  flood  shall  whelm 
The  last  faint  trace  of  his  fancied  realm, 

Let  us  compare  his  fate 
With  other  rulers  and  other  reigns, 
Of  royal  birth  or  scheming  brains, 
And  see  if  his  crazy  life  contains 

So  much  to  deprecate. 


EMPEROR     NORTON,     REVIEWING     THE     UNIVERSITY    BATTALION    AT     BERKELEY. 


in  the  Masonic  Cemetery,  he  being  a 
member  of  that  order,  and  a  marble  shaft 
was  erected  to  his  memory  at  public  ex- 
pense. His  death  was  commented  on  by 
the  press  generally  ;  and  the  various  lit- 
erary associations  of  the  city  passed  res- 
olutions of  regret.  The  Bohemians  gave 
an  evening  to  his  memory,  during  which 
were  read  the  following  lines  by  Doctor 
George  Chismore,  which  express  exactly 
the  kindly  public  interest  in  the  queer 
old  man  : 

No  more  through  the  crowded  street  he  goes, 
With  his  shambling  gait  and  shabby  clothes, 
And  his  furtive  glance  and  whiskered  nose, 
Immersed  in  cares  of  state. 


No  traitorous  friends  or  conquering  foes 
Betrayed  his  trust  or  destroyed  his  repose, 
No  fear  of  exile  before  him  rose,  — 

An  Empire  in  his  pate. 
No  soldiers  died  to  uphold  his  fame, 
He  found  no  pleasure  in  woman's  shame. 
For  wasted  wealth,  no  well-earned  blame 

Turned  subjects'  love  to  hate. 

No  long  and  weary  struggle  with  pain  ; 
One  sudden  throe  in  his  clouded  brain 
Closed  forever  his  bloodless  reign, 

With  every  man  his  friend. 
For  death  alone  did  he  abdicate. 
What  emperor,  prince,  or  potentate, 
Can  long  avoid  a  similar  fate, 

Or  meet  a  fitter  end  ? 
That  under  his  tattered  uniform, 
Faded  and  soiled  by  many  a  storm, 
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There  beat  a  heart  that  was  kind  and  warm, 

The  children  all  agree. 
And  over  his  grave  we  moralize, 
That  kings  that  are  held  both  good  and  wise 
May  chance  to  seem  to  the  angels'  eyes 

Less  free  from  blame  than  he. 

The  Emperor,  however,  divided  the 
attention  of  the  early  inhabitants  with 
other  celebrities.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  that 
developed  all  sorts  of  odd  phases  of  in- 
dependence. Even  the  dogs  felt  it,  for 
his  most  famous  rivals  were  the  two 
disreputable  individuals  of  that  species 
who  answered  to  the  names  of  Bummer 
and  Lazarus.  Their  claims  to  public 
support,  however,  were  based  on  distinct 
services  rendered.  In  those  days  rats 
were  the  greatest  pest  of  the  Front 
street     merchants.      Every    ship    that 


came  brought  them,  and  every  ship  that 
sailed  away  seemed  to  leave  them  be- 
hind. Large  traps  were  kept  set  in 
every  store,  and  mornings  it  was  the 
custom  to  bring  the  daily  catch  to  the 
street,  and  turn  it  loose  to  be  killed  by 
the  neighborhood  dogs. 

It  was  in  this  role  of  public  execu- 
tioner that  these  two  dogs  won  their 
spurs.  They  were  again  and  again 
pitted  against  thoroughbred  terriers  of 
fancy  breeds,  but  always  came  out 
ahead,  both  in  the  point  of  quickness 
and  in  the  neatness  with  which  their 
victims  were  dispatched. 

Their  usefulness  in  this  capacity 
would  easily  have  earned  them  a  living, 
but  it  was  something  more  that  brought 
them  fame.  Bummer,  who  was  first  on 
the  scene,  was  a  newspaper  man's  dog. 
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He  was  brought  to  the  city  by  a  re- 
porter named  Knight,  who  picked  him 
up  somewhere  in  the  interior.  He  soon 
disowned  his  dependence,  and  set  up  for 
himself,  but  not  before  he  had  acquired 
the  more  important  reportorial  habits. 
If  a  crowd  gathered,  Bummer  was  there. 
He  learned  to  make  a  regular  round  of 
all  the  principal  places  where  people 
congregated ;  and  especially  was  he  to 


at  once  and  on  the  spot,  he  took  it  in 
his  mouth  and  bolted  out  with  it  to  the 
street.  In  the  inquiry  that  followed  he 
was  found  to  carry  these  things  to  a  pile 
of  crockery  barrels  in  a  back  street ;  and 
in  one  of  these  barrels  was  Lazarus,  sick 
with  some  canine  ailment,  unable  to  for- 
age for  himself,  and  thus  provided  for 
by  his  brother-in-arms. 

This  display  of  friendship  touched  a 


THE    TALI.     IIARKKV. 


be  found  at  meal  times,  in  those  saloons 
whose  lunch  counters  were  most  gen- 
erous. 

Lazarus  came  without  a  prophet.  The 
two  dogs  struck  up  a  friendship,  and 
thereafter  were  inseparable.  Shortly 
after  the  coalition  Bummer  was  noticed 
to  be  acting  strangely.  He  was  missed 
from  many  of  his  haunts.  At  the  lunch 
tables,  when  a  bone  or  tempting  tid-bit 
was  thrown  him,  instead  of  devouring  it 


tender  spot  in  the  pioneer  heart,  and 
when  some  months  later  Bummer  be- 
came sick  and  was  in  turn  cared  for  by 
Lazarus,  their  names  were  in  every 
mouth. 

Once  a  poundmaster's  deputy,  igno- 
rant of  his  station,  lassoed  Lazarus  on 
the  street.  The  news  spread,  and  he 
came  near  being  mobbed  by  the  crowd 
that  gathered.  Money  was  quickly 
raised  to  secure  the  dog's  release,  and 
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he  was  set  at  liberty.  Lest  such  a  mis- 
chance should  again  occur,  the  matter 
was  taken  before  the  Supervisors,  and  a 
special  ordinance  was  passed  giving  the 
two  dogs  by  law  the  freedom  of  the  city. 

For  some  years  they  were  one  of  the 
features  of  the  city.  Then  by  some  un- 
known chance  Lazarus  was  poisoned, 
died,  and  was  gathered  to  the  taxider- 
mist. 

Bummer  was  inconsolable,  lie  whin- 
ed and  howled  and  licked  the  lifeless 
body  of  his  friend.  He  lost  all  interest 
in  life,  and  wandered  aimlessly  around 
the  city.  Not  even  rats  had  power  to 
eharm   him   from   his   apathy,   and   he 


the  character  of  its  celebrities  has  also 
undergone  a  change. 

Emperor  Norton  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility now.  The  most  noticeable  of  the 
later  street-characters  are  people  with 
idiosyncrasies  which  take  them  out  of  the 
common  run  sufficiently  to  make  them 
conspicuous,  but  not  enough  to  idealize 
them  in  the  popular  minds.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  of  them,  perhaps,  is  the 
"  gutter-snipe,"  a  slim  individual  in  dingy 
black,  who  prowls  mysteriously  about 
the  sidewalks,  and  gleans  from  the  gut- 
ters the  fragments  of  fruit  and  food  that 
have  fallen  there.  Nobody  knows  his 
identity  or  his  station  in  life.     He  looks 
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worked  the  lunch  routes  only  as  hunger 
drove  him. 

Finally,  he  was  kicked  down  the  stair- 
way leading  to  an  underground  saloon, 
and  was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  fall.  He,  too, 
was  stuffed  at  the  expense  of  an  admirer, 
and  is  still  preserved  on  view  in  a  local 
saloon. 

There  is  a  royalty  about  celebrities. 
One  scarcely  dies  before  another  springs 
up  to  reign  in  his  stead.  Certain  figures 
noticeable  for  some  peculiarity  are  al- 
ways on  the  streets.  But  with  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  population  of  San 
Francisco,  from  mining  to  later  days, 
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like  a  broken-down  minister,  with  his 
long,  double-breasted  coat  and  stove- 
pipe hat.  But  he  never  speaks  to  any 
one,  and  never  seems  to  stop.  He  has 
come  and  gone  in  this  way  so  long  that 
everybody  knows  him  by  sight,  but  be- 
yond that  no  one  has  ever  got. 

Equally  well  known  is  the  old  white- 
haired  beggar,  who  plays  on  a  wooden 
xylophone,  and  displays  a  placard  saying 
he  has  been  completely  paralyzed  for 
sixty  years.  The  quiet  little  woman 
with  the  blind  husband,  who  sells  papers 
at  one  of  the  main  thoroughfare  junc- 
tions, is  also  worthy  of  mention.  Her 
celebrity,  however,  comes  not  from  any 
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peculiarity,  but  from  the  patient  air  of 
courage  which  goes  with  her,  and  her 
plucky  struggle  against  an  unusually  ad- 
verse fate. 

The  one-character  to  be  mentioned 
here  with  whom  no  oddity  is  attached, 
but  in  whom  centered  a  larger  share  of 
affectionate  interest  than  came  to  most 
public  officials,  is  Sergeant  or  he  is  more 
commonly  called,  Captain  Kentzell.  He 
was  the  best  known  officer  on  the  city 
police  force,  and  won  his  reputation  as 
well  by  kindliness  of  spirit  as  by  effic- 
iency in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

For  years  he  was  stationed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Oakland  Ferry,  and  no 
one  who  ever  crossed  the  Bay  will  forget 
his  imposing  appearance,  and  the  mas- 
terly way  in  which  he  kept  the  hotel 
runners  and  hack  drivers  in  check.  He 
was  almost  six  feet  in  height,  and  of 
enormous  size.  At  times  his  weight 
reached  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  quick  in  his 
motions  as  an  athlete.  In  his  youth  he 
had  a  reputation  as  a  sprinter,  and  the 
practice  then  gained  always  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  had  a  phenomenal 
strength  of  grip  which  was  much  dreaded 
by  criminals,  and  it  is  said  that  no  man 
on  whom  he  once  got  his  hand  ever  got 
away. 

The  position  at  the  ferries  is  an  espe- 
cially trying  one.  The  constant  coming 
and  going  of  the  crowd  of  travelers,  the 
endless  procession  of  vehicles  and  street 
cars,  the  babble  of  shouting  teamsters, 
newsboys,  and  express  men,  all  combine 
to  render  it  a  place  where  a  nervous  man 
would  easily  lose  his  head. 

But  it  was  a  comfort  just  to  look  at 
Captain  Kentzell,  as  he  went  about  his 
work.  There  was  an  imposing  air  about 
him  that  by  itself  commanded  respect. 
Armed  only  with  a  small  rattan  cane  he 
would  quell  the  wildest  indications  of 
riot,  or  bring  to  an  end  the  tangle  of  a 
seemingly  inextricable  jam.  He  had  tact 
in  such    matters,    and  a   quickness   of 


thought  that  made  him  sure  on  the  mo- 
ment of  the  right  thing  to  do. 

He  came  to  the  work  with  special  pre- 
paration. In  his  pioneer  days  on  the 
coast  he  was  a  butcher,  and  later  served 
on  the  water  both  as  ship  captain  and 
pilot.  So  that  when  he  became  captain 
of  the  North  Harbor  Station  he  had  all 
those  qualities  of  firmness  and  stead- 
fastness that  come  from  such  expe- 
riences.   . 

The  tall  negro,  who  has  become  a  feat- 
ure on  the  streets  and  boats,  has  made 
use  of  his  immense  size  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  He  is  a  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  the  ordinary  man, 
and  supplements  his  natural  stature  with 
a  stove-pipe  hat.  He  is  an  advertising 
medium,  closely  akin  to  the  "  sandwich  " 
men,  and  parades  the  streets,  now  in  one 
costume  now  in  another,  distributing 
the  circulars  and  cards  of  the  particular 
firm  for  whom  he  happens  to  be  work- 
ing at  the  time. 

A  man  whose  adherence  to  a  peculiar 
code  of  living  brought  him  prominently 
before  the  public,  was  Levy  Elphick,  or 
Father  Elphick,  as  he  was  more  com- 
monly called.  He.  had  a  theory  that 
men  ate  improperly  and  too  much,  and 
dressed  themselves  in  too  many  clothes. 
"  Air,  water  and  sun,"  were  the  watch- 
words of  his  faith. 

He  never  ate  flesh  of  any  sort,  and  no 
vegetable  food  which  had  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire.  "  My  stomach  is 
my  cook  stove,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and  he  lived 
up  to  his  belief. 

He  was  a  picturesque  figure,as  he  sold 
papers  at  the  Lotta  Fountain.  Though 
of  advanced  age,  he  was  hale  and  active, 
and  moved  with  an  energy  unlooked-for 
in  one  so  old.  He  never  wore  a  hat,  and 
his  long  hair  was  of  a  glistening  white- 
ness. His  clothes  were  of  cotton,  and 
light-colored,  and  his  shirt  was  ordinar- 
ily open,  from  the  neck  half  way  to  his 
waist. 
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He  was  remarkably  sound  and  sensi- 
ble on  all  topics,  except  that  of  living. 
He  had  traveled  over  a  great  deal  of 
country,  and  had  intelligently  used  his 
eyes.  In  his  later  years,  however,  he 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  reform 
the  stomachs  and  bodies  of  the  world, 
that  he  had  little  interest  in  other  topics. 
He  was  a  socialist  of  the  most  advanced 
type,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
retired  from  active  contact  with  the 
world,  and  connected  himself  with  the 
Kaweah  cooperative  colony. 

He  was  never  obtrusive  in  presenting 
his  views.  But  his  appearance  was  so 
picturesquely  unusual,  that  many  stran- 
gers were  excited  by  curiosity  to  ques- 
tion him,  as  they   stopped  to   buy  his 


papers.  To  such  he  often  replied  with 
alarming  frankness,  and  propounded 
with  a  plainness  approaching  rudeness 
his  favorite  doctrines.  He  published  a 
pamphlet  covering  the  same  ground,  in 
the  hope  that  some  one  would  read  it, 
and  be  led  to  adopt  a  simpler  and  purer 
mode  of  life. 

Whether  the  theory  was  generally 
right  or  not,  in  his  own  case  it  served  to 
prolong  his  life  to  eighty-six  years,  and 
to  enable  him  to  boast  that  he  had  never 
been  sick  a  day.  His  death  came  finally 
from  over-exposure  to  the  hot  sun  of  the 
interior,  he  being  found  dead  in  a  gar- 
den on  a  mid-summer  day,  where  he  was 
at  work  at  the  task  allotted  him  by  the 
Colony. 
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STORM  IN  THE  FOREST. 

A  low,  deep  roar  like  that  of  far  off  seas, 

When  up  sheer  cliffs  they  strive  to  clamber  higher  ; 

Dark  clouds  fierce  driven  over  gloom-hung  trees, 
And  maddened  by  the  lightning's  lash  of  fire ; 

A  rush  of  wind,  loud  breathing  of  the  pines, 

A  shrieking  bird  in  wild  bewildered  flight, 
Big  drops  of  rain  that  fall  in  slanting  lines  — 

Long  lances  gleaming  from  a  wall  of  night ; 

A  thousand  twigs  torn  from  the  maple's  hold, 

The  fir  down-beaten,  woful  cries  of  grief, 
Wide  spreading  maples,  robbed  of  all  their  gold, 

With  wrenched  limbs  reaching  for  the  last  red  leaf ; 

The  thunder's  jar  amid  unearthly  moans, 

A  quick,  sharp  crash  above  the  fiendish  blast, 

Shrill  pipings  mingled  with  appalling  groans, 

And  black  uncertain  shapes  blown  swiftly  past; 

A  swollen  streamlet  tearing  madly  by, 

The  broken  boughs  in  dire  confusion  hurled, 

A  riven  forest  and  a  clearing  sky, 

The  round  sun  flaming  on  a  flooded  world ! 

Herbert  Bashford. 
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Ninety-three  in  the  shade. 

The  thermometer  said  so,  and  that 
most  responsive  to  its  surroundings  of 
all  things  inanimate  had  not  acquired 
the  habit  of  exaggeration.  Surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  boom  still  tinged  all  things  with  a 
rosy  glow,  where  all  else  was  imbued 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  magnified  and 
distorted,  the  thermometer  remained 
strictly  and  truthfully  attentive  to  its 
own  business. 

A  stout  German  with  voluminous 
white  shirt  sleeves  and  painfully  red 
face  stood  in  front  of  his  store,  and 
gazed  at  us  with  solid  astonishment  as 
we  hurried  past ;  a  dog  of  the  yellow 
breed  stood  in  the  shadow  of  an  awning 
with  protuding  tongue  and  panting 
sides.  Still  we  hurried  on,  burdened 
with  our  grips  and  our  traps,  steaming 
with  perspiration,  for  we  must  catch 
our  boat  or  miss  the  potlach. 

The  heat  of  the  day  was  succeeded 
by  the  long  twilight  of  this  northern 
latitude,  with  its  soft  atmosphere,  which 
seems  to  caress  the  cheek  after  the 
burning  strokes  of  the  sun.  Late  into 
the  evening  we  sat  on  the  deck  of  the 
boat,  watching  the  lengthening  shadows 
as  they  cast  a  mysterious,  romantic  light 
over  the  dark  hills  that  shut  in  with 
close  embrace  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound. 

The  solitude  of  nature  was  over  all ; 
the  boat  parted  the  waters  with  scarcely 
a  sound, — the  gentle  ripple  of  the  wake 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  rapid 
sweep  of  the  paddle  of  some  siwash  as 
he  propelled  his  canoe  through  the  dark 
waters.  All  was  in  harmony  with  the 
object  of  our  trip ;  we  were  to  spend 
two  or  three  days  in  the  company  of  the 
original  dwellers  of  that  wild  country, 
and  they  were  for  the  time  to  cast  aside 


the  virtues  and  vices  that  civilization 
had  taught  them,  and  revive  the  mem- 
ory of  the  glories  of  their  ancestors. 

Shupald,  the  chief  of  the  Skokomish, 
was  to  gain  social  distinction  and  ever- 
lasting glory  among  his  people.  He 
was  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  the  pot- 
lach givers,  a  dignity  high  among  the 
siwash. 

It  was  eafly  morning  when  we  reached 
Port  Townsend,  and  at  about  ten  o'clock 
we  boarded  the  Wildvvood,  a  noble  ferry- 
boat nearly  twenty  feet  in  length,  bound 
for  Port  Hadlock,  where  the  ceremonies 
were  to  be  held. 

Shupald's  early  life  was  passed  among 
the  wild  forests  that  surround  the  head 
of  Hood's  Canal.  But  in  later  years  he 
has  given  up  this  wild,  free  life  and  has 
come  more  under  the  civilizing  influence 
of  the  "Bostonman,"  making  Port  Had- 
lock his  home. 

Had  we  come  a  week  earlier  we  should 
have  found  Shupald  performing  menial 
labor  in  a  lumber  mill,  and  answering 
to  the  plebeian  name  of  "Patsy."  But 
now  he  was  an  Indian  once  more,  and 
surrounded  by  his  friends. 

Months  before  he  had  sent  messen- 
gers far  and  near  inviting  all  to  come  to 
his  potlach,  and  as  we  sailed  down  the 
bay  we  passed  little  fleets  of  canoes 
with  their  high,  gayly  decorated  prows, 
with  their  loads  of  brave  siwashes,  and 
modest,  dusky  kloochmen,  and  nonde- 
script bundles  of  children. 

They  came  from  all  points,  from  Quil- 
layute  and  Quinalt,  for  the  ocean  has  no 
terrors  for  them  as  they  paddle  around 
in  their  frail  canoes,  from  Neah  Bay,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  Sound.  All  day 
they  were  arriving,  and  by  nightfall 
fully  five  hundred  had  gathered  to  take 
part  in  the  festivities. 

The  potlach  ground  was  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  bay  from  Port  Hadlock,  and 
as  we  walked  around  there  we  passed 
numbers  of  kloochmen  wading  in  the 
mud  up  to  their  knees;  with  their  dingy 
calico  dresses  gathered  about  them,  in- 
dustriously digging  clams.  Their  liege 
lords  were  in  the  meantime  busy  watch- 
ing others  play  lacallam,  or  lying  at  their 
ease  on  the  grass,  lazily  smoking  their 
pipes. 

Lacallam  is  a  gambling  game  that  has 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  endear  it 
to  the  si  wash  heart.  It  lasts  forever, 
and  therefore  little  money  is  lost  or  won, 
and  it  requires  no  exertion.  When  it  is 
to  be  played,  two  rolls  of  matting  are 
placed  side  by  side  on  the  ground,  and 
about  six  feet  of  the  matting  unrolled 
from  each,  extending  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

At  either  end  a  si  wash  squats  him- 
self, with  a  large  bunch  of  cedar  fiber, 
which  looks  not  unlike  "excelsior  "  pack- 
ing, and  ten  checkers  about  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  One  of  these  is  white  on  the 
edge  ;  the  others  are  black. 

One  of  the  players  shakes  his  check- 
ers around  under  a  handful  of  the  fiber, 
then  wrapping  them  up  in  it,  breaks  it 
into  two  bunches,  each  containing  five 
checkers,  and  his  opponent  must  guess 
which  bunch  contains  the  white  checker. 
If  he  fails  to  guess  correctly,  the  player 
counts  one  ;  if  he  guesses  correctly,  the 
play  passes  to  him,  while  the  original 
player  loses  one. 

The  game  is  only  ten  points,  but  we 
saw  them  there  hour  after  hour,  through 
the  whole  day,  sliding  their  counters 
backward  and  forward,  neither  appar- 
ently gaining  any  advantage. 

Shupald  was  the  only  siwash  present 
who  seemed  to  have  anything  to  do,  and 
he  was  not  working  hard.  He  received 
his  guests  as  they  arrived,  and  distrib- 
uted to  them  stores  of  food,  for  they 
lived  at  his  expense  while  they  were 
there. 

They  dragged  their  canoes  up  on  the 


shore,  pitched  their  dingy,  smoke-cov- 
ered tents  in  the  little  valley,  and  the 
siwashes  and  kloochmen  separated  for 
their  respective  work  of  smoking  and 
digging  clams. 

Here  and    there    an  aged,   decrepit 
kloochman  was  stringing  the  clams  upon 
a  stick,  and  standing  it  before  the  fire, 
for  the  clams  were  to  be  dried  in  smoke/ 
and  stored  away  for  future  eating. 

The  potlach  house,  a  low  structure 
one  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
wide,  built  of  refuse  lumber,  and  roofed 
over  with  white  cloth, was  near  the  shore, 
and  a  commotion  there  brought  us  all  to 
the  spot.  One  of  our  party  had  attempt- 
ed to  take  a  photograph  of  Di-Dah  Ouah, 
or  Skokomish  Jim,  as  he  was  called  by 
the  whites.  Jim  objected  strongly  to 
having  his  spirit  stolen  away  by  the  Bos- 
ton man's  mysterious  black  box.  He 
was  busy  trying  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  camera, with  a  view  to  its  destruction. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  police  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  preserve  the  peace, 
soon  quieted  Jim  down,  to  the  great  re- 
lief of  the  photographer,  for  Jim  was  a 
tall,  powerfully  built  Indian ;  his  long 
black  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  and  fall- 
ing on  each  side,  partly  covered  his  face, 
and  beneath  it  his  dark  eyes  snapped 
viciously.  He  contented  himself  now 
by  standing  back  and  muttering  the  few 
English  words  he  knew,  which  were 
more  marked  by  force  than  a  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  the  object  of  his 
displeasure. 

In  the  evening  all  gathered  in  the  pot- 
lach house.  Along  each  side  was  a  shelf 
about  four  feet  wide,  and  upon  this  the 
Indians  reposed.  It  was  Snohomish 
day,  and  the  visitors  from  across  the 
Sound  were  to  entertain  the  assembled 
tribes. 

A  Snohomish  brave  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  floor  and  announced  the 
beginning  of  the  ceremonies.  He  spoke 
of  the  coming  potlach,  and  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  Shupald.     Then  he  spoke  of 
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former  gatherings  of  the  kind,  and  the 
valorous  achievements  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  of  the  times  when  the  Snohomish 
people  were  a  mighty  race ;  how  their 
glory  had  departed  and  their  numbers 
dwindled  away,  until  now  they  were  but 
a  handful. 

Then  he  began  to  call  out  the  words 
of  a  song,  and  slowly  the  Snohomish 
joined  him,  keeping  time  by  walking 
and  leaping  around  the  room.  At  the 
end  of  each  verse,  all  would  drop  to  a 
squatting  posture  with  a  loud  "  ho," 
only  to  rise  again  for  the  next  verse. 

Thus  the  traditions  of  the  Snohomish 
were  chanted  until  a  late  hour  in  the 
night,  while  the  braves,  rolled  in  their 
blankets  on  the  side  shelves,  one  after 
another  dropped  into  peaceful  slumber, 
dreaming,  no  doubt,  that  they  were 
sharing  in  the  glorious  deeds  of  their 
noble  ancestors. 

The  next  night  the  Clallam  people 
furnished  the  entertainment.  It  was  to 
be  a  grand  ball,  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  seen  for  years.  About  one 
third  of  the  dancers  were  women,  and 
they  ranged  in  line  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  while  the  men  occupied  the  mid- 
dle. They  danced  backward  and  for- 
ward, hopping  from  one  foot  to  the 
other,  waving  guns,  paddles,  spears,  and 
clubs,  above  their  heads,  shouting  their 
stories  of  adventure  and  bravery  until 
exhaustion  compelled  them  to  give 
place  to  others. 

Old   men   and   women,  fired  by  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion,  took  part  in 
the  dance,   and  seemed   young  again 
The  dancing  became  faster  and  fasten 
the  shouting  stronger  and  stronger. 

All  these  festivities  were  but  prelim- 
inary, however ;  the  next  day  was  the 
time  set  for  the  potlach  itself.  Early 
in  the  morning  all  were  gathered  in  the 
potlach  house.  At  one  end  of  the  hall 
boxes  were  being  broken  open  and  their 
contents  piled  on  the  floor  by  Patsy  and 
his  friend,  Skokomish  Jim.  Great 
pieces  of  calico  were  opened  and  cut 


into  lengths  by  Aunt  Sally,  Patsy's 
kloochman.  When  all  was  ready  she 
was  loaded  down  with  these  pieces  of 
calico,  and  around  the  room  she  went, 
presenting  each  kloochman  enough  to 
make  a  dress.  This  was  repeated  until 
she  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  hall, 
and  each  had  been  remembered  with  a 
present. 

During  the  distribution  Shupald  told 
them  all  how  much  he  loved  his  friends  ; 
he  spoke  of  the  clays  of  his  youth,  when 
he  and  his  people  had  been  as  free  as 
the  beasts  that  shared  their  forest 
homes  with  them;  he  spoke  of  his 
friends  of  those  early  days,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  he  recalled  the  noble 
qualities  of  many  whom  death  had 
claimed,  and  who  could  not  gather  with 
them  on  this  happy  occasion. 

Almost  grotesquely  his  figure  con- 
trasted with  his  words.  Short,  thick- 
set, an  old  rough  cloth  cap  confining 
his  coarse  black  hair,  brown  and  greasy 
overalls,  a  checkered  shirt,  ill-fitting, 
worn  coat,  heavy  brogans,  and  a  gaudily 
colored  neckerchief,—  such  was  his  out- 
ward appearance.  Outwardly  he  was  a 
civilized  Indian,  but  his  thoughts  were 
reverting  to  the  days  when  he  had  not 
known  the  cramping  effect  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

When  the  calico  and  other  trinkets 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  kloochman  had 
been  distributed,  all  of  Patsy's  remain- 
ing wealth  was  brought  into  the  hall. 
It  was  all  in  silver,  and  bag  after  bag 
was  brought  in,  and  their  contents 
emptied  into  a  pile  on  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  until  two  thousand  dollars  lay 
heaped  up  there. 

Around  the  heap  Patsy  and  Aunt 
Sally  and  their  son  gathered,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  divided 
it  into  numerous  little  piles.  Then  Di- 
Dah  Quah  advanced,  and  taking  one  of 
the  little  piles  called  the  name  of  the 
friend  for  whom  it  was  intended.  A 
carrier  took  it  to  the  recipient,  who 
stolidly  and  with  immovable  counte- 
nance thrust  it  into  his  pocket. 
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One  after  another  received  his  gift, 
until  all  had  been  remembered  and  all 
the  money  was  gone.  The  accumulated 
savings  of  a  lifetime  had  been  distrib- 
uted in  gifts,  and  Shupald,  the  potlach 
giver,  who  had  come  into  the  hall  a  rich 
man,  went  out  without  a  penny.  The 
ambition  that  had  filled  his  soul  was 
achieved,  and  he  had  crowned  his  sixty- 
five  years  of  life  by  an  act  of  generosity 
that  might  well  astound  his  more  civil- 
ized brother  men.  Today  he  was  glori- 
fied, tomorrow  he  would  be  a  plain  la- 
borer once  more,  poorer  far  than  those 
who  worked  by  his  side,  but  far  more 


exalted  in  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held. 

The  potlach  was  over.  The  guests 
packed  their  effects,  loaded  them  on 
their  canoes,  and  silently  set  out  on 
their  long  homeward  journeys. 

As  the  last  canoe  pushed  away,  Aunt 
Sally,  her  long  gray  hair  streaming 
down  her  shoulders,  her  face  lit  up  with 
pleasure  and  pride,  turned  into  the  de- 
serted potlach  hall,  and  accompanying 
herself  by  beating  upon  a  board,  struck 
up  a  wild  song  of  praise  to  the  glory  of 
her  liege  lord,  Patsy,  the  potlach  giver. 

F.  I.  Vassault. 
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AN    IDOL   OF   HIGH    PRICE. 


Marrying  a  man  to  reform  him  is  a 
ticklish  piece  of  business.  They  say  it 
can  be  made  to  work,  but  the  tenement 
attics  are  full  of  women  that  have  tried 
it.  Still,  if  you  go  at  it  in  the  right  way 
and  take  time  enough,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  reform  even  a  cowboy.  A  man 
named  Gough  has  told  everybody  how 
to  go  to  work  in  this  line,  and  has  re- 
lieved me  of  the  duty  of  making  a  tem- 
perance tract  of  this  story.  I  need  only 
say,  by  way  of  advice,  that  much  de- 
pends on  arousing  your  subject's  ambi- 
tion. 

Russell  Westlake  was  the  railroad 
agent  at  Cactus  Dip.  The  Dip,  as  every- 
one knows,  is  a  scoop-out  in  the  great 
Colorado  Desert,  and  the  town,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  that,  lies  in  the  dryest 
and  hottest  part  of  the  dry  and  hot  basin. 
Westlake  had  no  friends  worth  speaking 
of  in  the  place,  but  there  were  plenty  of 
good  fellows  there '  ready  to  help  him 
spend  his  money.  Among  these  he  was 
"Old  Boy  Russ."  Mrs.  Westlake  had 
naught  to  do  with  the  women  of  the 
place,  for  they  —  well,  they  were  far  from 
angelic.  Nearly  all  of  them  hated  her. 
So  when  Gad  Aylwin  tried  to  make  a 
wager  with  Moll  Presley  that  he  and 
Mildred  Westlake  would  run  away  to- 
gether in  less  than  a  fortnight,  if  he 
could  keep  her  husband  drunk  that  long, 
win  all  of  the  remnant  of  his  month's 
salary,  and  cause  him  to  lose  his  situa- 
tion, the  Presley  woman  shook  her  head. 
She  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Westlake  was 
desperately  sick  of  her  bad  matrimonial 
bargain,  and  so  she  said  it  was  not  a  safe 
bet. 

Now  wife-stealing  is  not  a  nice  thing, 
in  the  eyes  of  God  or  of  man,  but  a  great 
many  things  that  were  not  nice  were 
done  at  Cactus  Dip.  Gad,  with  his 
wholly   collapsed   conscience,   and    un- 


speakably loose  ways,  felt  that  while 
Mildred's  skirts  were  smirched  by  a 
drunken  brute  of  a  husband  she  might 
be  equal  to  the  part  he  had  assigned  her 
in  the  dramatic  bit  of  playwrighting 
which  his  brain  had  worked  out  so  neat- 
ly. What  had  troubled  Gad  for  three 
whole  world-hating  years  was  that  in  the 
first  little  drama  in  which  he  had  been 
cast  with  Russell  and  Mildred,  he  had 
played  crushed  rival  to  Westlake's  suc- 
cessful suitor. 

Mildred  stamped  upon  the  station 
platform,  and' turned  blazing  black  eyes 
upon  Gad,  when  he  first  offered  to  dispel 
her  life's  gloom  by  running  away  with 
her. 

"  You  can't  afford  to  be  so  haughty, — 
you  know  you  can't,  Millie,"  he  had  said 
when  she  had  pointed  her  finger  toward 
the  door,and  he  had  gone  out  with  the  air 
of  confidence  still  upon  him.  Whereat 
Mildred's  heart  made  loud  protest  against 
her  hideously  uncomfortable  position, 
and  then  she  went  on  with  her  clothes- 
mending. 

Strange,  was  it  not,  that  the  proud 
Mildred  had  ever  permitted  herself  to 
take  up  a  residence  at  the  crazy  little 
railway  station  on  the  desert,  when  every 
inch  of  her  neat  and  well-rounded  form 
proclaimed  the  lady  ?  Yet  not  so  strange, 
after  all,  when  you  come  to  know  that 
she  had  cherished  Westlake's  image  as 
her  heart's  idol,  and  she  could  even  now 
stoop  to  fondle  it,  where  it  lay  in  the 
dust ;  yes,  and  to  weep  over  it  and  pray 
for  it,  and  foolishly  hope  to  set  it  upon 
its  pedestal  again.  Long  ago  she  had 
heard  people  say  it  was  hard  for  a  woman 
to  make  anything  of  such  a  man,  and  in 
her  case  what  people  said  seemed  to  be 
true. 

From  a  high-salaried  clerkship  on  the 
line,  Westlake  had  drank  himself  into 
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this  lower  office  and  that  still  lower  of- 
fice, until  now  he  was  agent  at  Cactus 
Dip  Station,  and  there  was  nothing  very 
much  lower  than  that.  As  for  ambition, 
his  had  sunk  down  almost  to  the  hostler 
standard.  You  now  see  how  slight  were 
Mildred's  chances  of  ever  making  any- 
thing of  the  man. 

One  day  in  the  second  week  of  the 
fortnight  in  which  Gad  Aylwin  had  un 
dertaken  to  work  their  final  ruin,  hus- 
band and  wife  were  sore  distressed.  He 
writhed  on  the  floor  of  Old  Peck's  grog- 
gery  with  a  bad  case  of  "snakes,"  and 
she  was  down  at  the  station,  trying  to 
nurse  a  very  sick  baby,  take  care  of  the 
house,  and  run  the  office.  The  baby  lay 
in  her  little  cot  in  one  of  the  back  rooms, 
fenced  off  from  the  office  by  a  board 
partition.  And  if  ever  a  baby  needed 
undivided  attention  it  was  that  poor  little 
tot.  The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  pro- 
visions were  all  but  out,  and  there  was 
not  a  cent  in  the  family  purse.  She 
would  have  cut  her  hand  off  before  she 
would  have  allowed  it  to  remove  one  of 
those  cruelly  tempting  dollars  in  the 
company's  box.  She  thought  if  the 
baby  could  get  along  without  medicine 
until  tomorrow,  Mrs.  Gynner,  her  one 
friend,  would  then  be  over  from  Sand- 
heap,  and  would  relieve  the  barrenness 
of  the  treasury.  And  yet  the  tension 
was  something  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. The  anxiety  and  the  loneliness 
and  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  desert 
were  dreadful.  The  constant  clicking 
of  the  telegraph  sounder  and  the  dreary 
wailing  of  the  wires  overhead  had  never 
before  seemed  to  fill  quite  so  much  of 
her  little  head. 
There  was  the  Cactus  Dip  call  again, 

—  "C.  D."—  "C.  D."  She  hoped  it 
would  not  be  a  hard  message  to  receive, 

—  she  felt  so  wretchedly  stupid.  She 
slipped  her  cheap  little  bracelet  off  her 
wrist,  and  gave  it  to  baby  to  keep  her 
quiet.  Then  she  stepped  inside  the 
office-rail,  sat  down  before  the  instru- 
ment, and  learned  from  "  L.  Z.,"  to  her 


utter  dismay,  that  the  new  Superintend- 
ent would  be  down  at  Cactus  Dip  in  an 
hour  on  his  special.  Now  the  new  Su- 
perintendent, as  everybody  along  the 
line  had  already  become  aware,  was  a 
"  holy  terror,"  as  a  new  Superintendent 
is  very  likely  to  be.  Mildred  had  heard 
that  he  counted  every  loose  spike  and 
coupling  pin  lying  about.  There  was 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  he  would 
find  no  loose  pins,  links,  or  spikes,  at 
Cactus  Dip.  She  had  seen  to  it  each 
day  that  nothing  of  that  sort  could  be 
discovered  while  she  was  in  charge. 
She  looked  proudly  about  the  neatly-kept 
station,  and  even  managed  a  feeble 
smile.     But  the  smile  quickly  faded. 

"Russell,"  she  thought,— "that  will 
be  his  first  question." 

Then  the  baby  cried  and  kept  on  cry- 
ing, driving  everything  else  out  of  the 
mother's  mind  except  a  huge  desire  that 
sleep  might  come,  and  cause  the  little 
one  to  forget  its  pain.  Sleep  did  come 
and  the  rumble  of  the  Superintendent's 
train  did  not  wake  the  child.  Car- 
wheels  had  ground  and  engines  had 
coughed  and  wheezed  before  their  door 
so  often,  that  an  eyelid  need  not  be 
raised  on  that  account. 

But  there  was  still  another  noise  over 
the  way  now.  Somebody  was  inside 
the  big  water-tank,  hammering  in  a  way 
that  told  he  knew  the  leak  must  be 
stopped  and  the  tank  filled  before  the 
night  express  should  come  along.  That 
somebody  was  Pete,  who  had  been  sent 
up  a  half-hour  before  from  the  section- 
gang. 

Poor  Mildred  saw  the  new  Superin 
tendent  walk  into  the  little  waiting-room 
and  her  heart  was  sick. 

"  Where 's  the  agent  ? "  were,  of  course, 
his  first  words,  and  above  the  lips  that 
uttered  them  was  a  pair  of  keen,  suspi- 
cious eyes,  with  very  forbidding  brows. 

Some  of  the  Mildred  of  the  old  proud 
days  was  left  there  yet. 

"  O,  he  has  just  stepped  out,"  lied 
she.     "I'll  go  and  call  him."     And  as 
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she  walked  out  of  the  station  door  she 
did  not  look  a  bit  like  one  who  was 
grasping  about,  with  all  her  womanly 
might,  for  the  straw  that  should  save 
two  lives  from  the  worst  that  could 
come  to  them  now  —  abject  poverty  and 
degradation.  For  that  was  exactly  what 
a  dismissal  from  the  service  meant  at 
that  low  ebb  of  their  fortunes. 

"  She  has  a  wonderful  face  —  that 
girl,"  the  great  man  made  mental  note, 
"and  as  steady  a  pair  of  black  eyes  as 
any  I  ever  saw.  This  Agent  What  's- 
his-name  is  a  lucky  fellow,  after  all, 
though  there  is  n't  a  drearier  place  on 
the  whole  line  to  keep  a  wife  in." 

As  Mildred  hurried  out  upon  the  plat- 
form she  turned  cold,  in  spite  of  the 
desert  heat,  at  the  barrenness  of  her  re- 
sources for  equivocation.  Then  the 
hollow  sound  of  Pete's  hammering  in 
the  tank  struck  her  ear,  and  it  was  heav- 
enly music.  She  turned  a  charming 
face  to  the  Superintendent  and  lowered 
her  lashes  bewitchingly.  He  had  fol- 
lowed her  out  upon  the  platform. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Westlake  is  repairing  the 
tank,"  she  said,  as  if  with  an  air  of  sud- 
den remembrance.  "  It 's  anything  but 
nice  work.  He  will  be  out  here  soon, 
all  slime  and  mud,  and  I  will  have  to 
help  make  him  presentable.  You  will 
not  wait  to  see  him,  I  'm  sure.  I  will 
give  him  any  message  you  may  leave." 

"Why,  there  's  really  nothing  to  say 
to  him,  only  that  —  let  me  see." 

I  am  afraid  Mildred's  eyes  were  too 
much  for  the  Superintendent,  as  they 
had  been  for  many  another  man  in  the 
old  days,  for  he  finished  with,  "No> 
nothing  at  all." 

He  gave  the  signal  to  start,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  was  well  down  the  line, 
that  he  remembered  that  there  was 
something  to  tell  Westlake,  after  all. 
Well,  it  would  keep  until  he  came  back 
that  way  in  the  evening. 

"  So  that  's  all  over," —  what  a  long 
sigh  Mildred  gave  as  she  said  it, —  "and 
dear  little  Sybie  did  n't  wake  up  once." 


Motherly  care  and  some  trifling  office 
details  occupied  her  time  until  the  fierce 
old  sun  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hide 
behind  the  distant  buttes.  Pete  had 
left  off  hammering  and  the  tank  was 
full.  Still  no  husband.  This  was  the 
ninth  day  of  his  absence. 

There  was  a  whistle  down  the  line. 
Surely  not  the  Superintendent's  train? 
Yes  ;  but  of  course  it  would  not  stop_at 
insignificant  Cactus  Dip  a  second  time 
that  day.  By  all  the  unfair  and  unjust 
spirits  that  hover  over  and  torment 
stricken  womanhood,  it  would  do  that 
very  same  outrageously  cruel  thing.  So, 
then,  her  head  must  be  racked  for 
another  excuse  for  her  husband's  ab- 
sence. What  should  it  be  this  time  ? 
Nothing  suggested  itself  to  her  tired 
brain.  She  broke  down  in  a  good  cry 
as  the  train  came  to  a  standstill. 

What  was  the  matter?  Where  was 
Westlake  ?  —  further  cruelties  inflicted 
by  the  Superintendent, —  brought  forth 
no  response  for  a  time,  until  she  finally 
lifted  her  head  from  the  office  desk  and 
wildly  declared  that  her  child  was  sick, 
and  —  yes,  there  was  the  reasonable  ex- 
cuse at  last  —  her  husband  was  sick,  too. 
He  had  caught  cold,  or  rheumatism,  or 
something,  working  in  the  tank. 

"Sorry  for  you,  ma'am.  Don't  mind 
it,  though  ;  they  '11  be  all  right  before 
long,  I  'm  sure."  The  Superintendent 
did  not  say  this  in  his  everyday  voice. 
There  was  a  semi-quaver  in  his  tone 
somewhere,  and  a  twist. 

Mildred's  little  subterfuge  was  all  very 
fine  and  would  have  worked  beautifully, 
but  what  demon  prompted  Jesus  Arguel- 
los,  a  Mexican  comrade  of  Westlake's, 
to  bring  home  the  delinquent  one  from 
old  Peck's  at  that  particular  time,  of  all 
times  ? 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  your  husband,  ma'am 
as  well  as  for  yourself,"  the  Superintend 
ent  was  saying.  "  It  is  not  every  station 
agent  who  would  mend  tanks  for  the 
company  with  his  own  hands.  He  is  the 
right  sort  of  man  and  I  '11  remember  him. 
Just  tell  him  that  —  " 
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"  Need  n't  leave  no  —  no  mesh'ges  f'r 
me.  Jes' — whee  —  tell 't  ther  ol'  man 
himse'f, —  he 's  here  !  "  And  Westlake 
flung  himself  into  the  awful  presence, 
with  a  sickly  leer  on  his  face,  and  with 
the  horrible  breath,  mangy  beard,  and 
unclean  clothes  of  a  man  who  has  been 
deep  in  his  cups  for  nine  days. 

"The  man  is  crazy  !"  declared  Mil- 
dred, anxious  to  shield  him,  though  fear 
and  disgust  made  her  heart  sick.  "  My 
husband  is  ill  and  abed." 

"No  go,  Mill.  Don'  try  none  o'  y'r  — 
whee  —  tricks  on  y'r  poor  ol'  husband  !  " 

"  Get  out  of  here,  you  rascal !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Superintendent,  seizing  the 
unresisting  Westlake  and  dragging  him 
out  upon  the  platform. 

"  That  rascal  happens  to  be  your  sta- 
tion agent,"  said  a  well  dressed  and  re- 
spectable looking  man  at  the  great  one's 
elbow.  It  was  Gad  Aylwin,  playing  his 
trump  card,  and  Arguellos  was  there  to 
confirm  the  statement. 

Sparing  Mildred  further  misery  by  his 
presence,  the  Superintendent  sprang 
aboard  his  train  and  was  hurled  along  up 
the  line.  The  little  woman  at  the  station 
wept  softly.  The  whole  world  seemed 
against  her.  Her  husband  lay  like  a  log 
on  the  bench  outside  the  door.  And 
there  was  Aylwin,  with  his  tempting  offer 
of  a  life  of  ease,  if  she  would  but  give  up 
the  hideous  struggle  and  go  away  with 
him.  But  there  was  still  enough  of  the 
old  Mildred  left  to  do  battle  against  even 
this.  He  was  even  more  persistent  than 
ever,  and  she  had  to  lock  the  station  door 
to  keep  him  away  from  her.  Whereat 
his  wrath  ran  high. 

That  night  the  baby  got  better,  and 
Mildred  managed  to  put  into  a  fairly  so- 
ber state  her  "  everlasting  disgrace,"  as 
Westlake  insisted  on  calling  himself. 
He  brooded  over  the  fancied  loss  of  his 
position,  and  would  not  be  comforted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Superintendent 
had  said  to  himself :  — 

"  I  guess  Cactus  Dip  has  a  pretty  good 
agent  in  that  black-eyed  little  woman.  It 


would  be  cruel  to  her  tosend  them  adrift. 
There  's  nothing  much  to  look  out  for 
there,  anyway." 

So  Westlake  could  have  stayed,  but 
what  did  the  driveling  idiot  do  but  send 
in  his  resignation,  feeling,  in  his  soft- 
brained  way,  that  it  would  surely  be  de- 
manded of  him.  When  Mildred  heard  of 
this  she  cried.  After  all  she  had  done 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  miserable  sit- 
uation, here  it  was  actually  thrown  away 

It  was  not  until  three  days  after  the 
resignation  had  been  sent  in  that  she 
began  to  weave  sunbeams  again.  Yes, 
the  leaven  of  hope  would  work,  even 
then.  That  afternoon  she  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tank  and  looked  out  over 
the  desert.  Beyond  those  dark  buttes 
somewhere  there  was  a  home  for  her, — 
one  in  which  she  and  her  two  loved  ones 
might  take  up  the  thread  of  life  in  the 
old  way, — the  way  she  had  lived  before 
this  cursed  shadow  fell  upon  them.  Hur- 
rying toward  the  station,  she  saw  Gad 
Aylwin.  He  was  riding  one  mustang 
and  leading  another.  She  started  to  flee 
down  the  track  and  in-doors  from  her 
persecutor,  but  her  foot  struck  a  pro- 
truding tie  and  she  fell,  striking  her 
head  upon  one  of  the  rails,  and  lay  there 
in  a  dazed  state.  Aylwin  picked  up  the 
limp  form  and  put  it  upon  one  of  the 
horses,  tying  it  into  the  saddle.  The 
mustang's  hoofs  made  the  sand  fly  for 
a  few  rods  before  Mildred  came  to  her- 
self. Her  scream  reached  half-drunken 
Westlake's  ear.  He  saw  from  the  win- 
dow what  the  trouble  was,  and  ran  out 
rifle  in  hand,  as  fast  as  his  uncertain  legs 
would  run. 

"  Hold  up,  you  villain  !  "  he  shouted. 
"  Bring  her  back,  or  I  '11  kill  you  !  " 

Gad  turned  a  smiling  face  upon  West- 
lake  and  yelled  back  something  that 
made  the  husband's  blood  tingle  and  sent 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  The  first  bullet 
clipped  a  tuna  from  a  cactus  branch 
by  the  side  of  the  trail,  and  the  second 
plowed  the  sand  at  the  heels  of  Gad's 
mustang.      Mildred   was  struggling  to 
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free  her  pretty  hands  from  the  cruel 
thongs  when  the  third  bullet  hurried 
through  the  hot,  dry  air.  She  cared  noth 
ing  for  thongs  after  that.  When  Gad 
saw  her  fall  forward  upon  the  horse,  he 
let  go  the  leading-rope,  dug  the  sharp 
spurs  into  his  own  beast,  and  was  away 
up  the  slope,  never  to  be  seen  more  at 
Cactus  Dip. 

They  carried  Mildred  back  to  the  sta- 
tion and  into  her  little  bedroom,  where 
they  put  her  baby  by  her  side.  The 
child  played  with  her  mother's  long, 
dark  hair,  and  struggled  to  free  herself 
when  she  pressed  her  so  tightly.  But 
the  pressing  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
arms  soon  relaxed  and  fell  upon  the 
counterpane.  Then  they  took  the  baby 
away.  Westlake  squeezed  the  little  one 
and  had  a  vague  sense  of  loneliness  for 
nearly  a  half  an  hour.     Then  he  pro- 


cured that  by  which  his  sorrow  was 
dulled.  After  the  funeral  the  child  was 
sent  to  an  orphan  asylum.  And  after 
the  same  event,  too,  Russell  Westlake 
went  back  to  Old  Peck's. 

Another  family  moved  into  the  sta- 
tion. The  head  of  it  was  a  poor  man, 
whose  ambition  lay  next  to  nothing  save 
the  office  of  General  Manager  of  the 
road.  His  wife  worked  with  him  and 
helped  him,  and  their  child  was  growing 
up  with  the  prospect  of  little  harsh  con- 
tact with  the  cold  world.  That  is  the 
way  Mildred  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  herself  and  her  family.  Well,  she 
tried  hard  enough  to  bring  it  all  about, 
the  Lord  knows,  though  her  labor  went 
for  naught  on  earth.  But  for  her  great 
struggle  and  for  her  great  pains  she  is, 
no  doubt,  the  happier  in  the  land  of  the 
pure  of  soul. 

Frank  Bailey  Millard. 
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Oblivion,  thou  land  of  dreamless  sleep, 

Thou  country  from  whose  gates  none  e'er  return, 
Where  weary  rest ;  and  mourners  do  not  weep ; 

Where  love  is  stilled,  and  hatreds  cease  to  burn ; 
Where  those  who  drink  one  draught  from  thy  deep  river, 

Or  launch  their  tiny  craft  on  thy  smooth  sea, 
Have  rest,  and  peace,  and  quietude  forever, — 
Methinks  these  silent  shores  be  part  of  thee. 

A  stilly  calm  has  settled  on  the  sea ; 

No  sound  is  heard  save  now,  and  now  again,  < 

The  lapping  waves  that  break  upon  the  strand, 

Or  cry  of  sea-bird  answering  to  his  mate. 
Far  to  the  west  a  soft  September  sun 

Plays  with  the  mist,  and  burnishes  the  sea 
With  gold  and  green,  and  nearer  still  with  white 

And  carmine  blent ;  and  gray  as  here  and  there 
A  weed  floats  in  upon  the  silver  sand. 

Far  out  among  the  rocks  and  shoals  that  lie 

Along  the  coast-line  near  that  jutting  point, 
Weird  monsters  of  the  deep  disport  themselves; 

And  now,  and  yet  anon,  they  cry  aloud 
As  if  in  terror  ;  yet  the  voice  that  breaks 

The  circling  stillness  strikes  that  purple  cliff ; 
And  echo  ever  answers  sweet  and  clear 

Back  from  the  cliff,  and  ever  murmurs  "peace!" 

But  list  !  another  sound  alarms  the  air; 

The  tramp  of  armored  men,  and  as  they  move 
Their  greaves  of  steel  make  concert  to  their  tread. 

The  sea-fowl,  frightened,  scurry  far  away ; 
The  seals  return  them  to  their  watery  bed, 

And  from  the  purple  cliff  the  echo  "  peace  " 
Forever  dies.     From  this  day  forth,  O  Sea, 

For  thee  there  is  no  peace  ;  but  still  the  name, 
A  token  for  thee  from  the  stilly  past, 

Shalt  thou  keep  ever, —  thine  inheritance. 
Henceforward  shalt  thou  be  the  briny  path 

Of  busy  commerce.     On  thy  heaving  breast 
Shall  richly  laden  ships  sail  to  and  fro, 

And  men  shall  build  them  cities  by  thy  cliffs, 
And  learn  to  prize  thy  waters  and  thy  shores. 
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The  warriors  pause  upon  the  jutting  point, 

A  goodly  band,  two  hundred  strong  and  more, 
They  pause,  while  yet  their  chief  goes  on  alone 

A  little  space  toward  the  jutting  cliff. 
Then  draws  his  sword,  and  in  the  name  of  God 

And  King  he  christens  those  blue  waters  "  Peace." 
Then  kneeling  on  the  strand,  devoutly  prays:  — 

"Thou  God  of  awful  might  and  majesty, 
Whose  hand  hath  this  day  led  us  safely  forth 

Upon  the  confines  of  this  boundless  sea, 
To  this  fair  land  of  unknown  wealth  and  worth, 

Still  deign  thy  sovereign  blessing  here  to  lend, 
And  a  great  empire  raise  along  this  shore  ; 

And  may  its  excellence  and  fame  extend 
Throughout  the  traversed  world  forevermore. 

And  now,  beside  the  silent,  peaceful  sea, 
Take  thou  our  thanks, —  we  yield  them,  Lord,  to  thee." 

Felicia  Madden. 


SANTA   CATALINA. 

Enchanted  island,  in  the  distance  dim, 

With  thy  blue  mountains  shining  o'er  the  seas, 

The  while  I  gaze,  what  tender  thoughts  are  these 
That  fly  to  thee?     Where  the  horizon's  rim 
Dips  to  the  white-capped  wave,  there  dark  and  grim 

Thy  bold  rocks  rise,  and  like  tall  organ  keys 

Echo  the  breakers  and  the  rushing  breeze, 
To  stir  the  soul  with  mingled  chant  and  hymn. 
O  white  sails  furled  in  harbor  'neath  the  hill, 
When  shall  the  wind  thy  fluttering  canvas  fill, 

That  we  may  speed  above  the  crested  foam 

To  that  still  haven  by  the  rocky  dome? 
Green  are  thy  valleys,— ripples  now  the  rill, 

The  wild  flowers  nod,— brown  bees  thy  canons  roam! 

Sylvia  Lawson  Corey. 
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MOCKING  BIRD'S  NIGHT  SONG. 

Why  sit  so  sad,  and  sing  such  mournful  strain, 
Thou  mocking-bird,  that  in  the  dawn  dost  trill 
Thy  wildest  notes,  and  o'er  the  garden  spill 

A  joyous  ripple  like  the  summer  rain? 

The  moon  doth  flood  the  lonely  hills ;  stars  wane 
Before  her  brightness;    deeper  shadows  fill 
The  scented  valley,,  and  rise  up  the  hill  ;— 

Still  thy  song  startles  with  a  touch  of  pain. 
'Tis  not  for  thee  to  sing  on  dewy  eves, 

Who  pourest  such  liquid  joy  upon  the  morn ;  — 

Only  the  nightingale  upon  the  thorn 

Should  sing  in  sadness,  when  the  dripping  leaves 
Shimmer  in  moonlight.     Bird  that  singing  grieves, 

Flit,  flit  away, —  thou  makest  my  night  forlorn. 

Sylvia  Latvson  Corey. 


CALIFORNIA   FLOWER   SHOWS. 


iNE  of  the  estab- 
lished institutions 
of  California  is  the 
f^  JdJBHPtv  '  Flower  Show.  It 
is  true  that  formal 
and  stated  exhi- 
bitions composed 
wholly  of  flowers 
and  ornamental 
plants  are  not  old  in  this  State,  although 
occasionally  such  displays  have  been  held 
ever  since  pioneer  days,  and  some  of  the 
early  events  were  unquestionably  merit- 
orious, and  very  marked  in  their  effects 
in  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  floral 
resources  and  possibilities  of  the  State. 
From  early  times  also  displays  of  flowers 
and  plants  have  been  made  at  our  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  fairs,  and  at  the 
fairs  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  this 
city.  The  California  flower  shows,  as 
they  now  appeal  to  the  public,  are  of  re- 
cent origin  :  their  history  hardly  covers 
a  decade. 


Various  interests,  tastes,  and  motives 
have  incited  our  floral  displays.  Gar- 
lands were  among  the  favorite  capari- 
sons of  that  hydrocephalic  creature,  the 
"  boom,"  which  passed  a  brief  existence 
among  us  ;  and  both  before  and  since 
that  industrial  ebullition,  flowers  have 
pointed  the  finest  periods  of  the  real 
estate  shop-talker.  Many  have  noted 
no  doubt,  this  burning  adoration  of  floral 
achievements  on  the  part  of  the  rural 
real  estate  agent,  whose  own  door-yard 
might  be  a  mass  of  weeds  and  rubbish, 
or  on  the  part  of  his  city  confrere  whose 
standard  of  excellence  for  roses  was 
their  diameters,  and  for  other  ornament- 
al growths  a  maximum  of  surface  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  In  fact,  ever  since 
our  lands  began  to  be  attractive  for 
what  could  be  grown  upon  them,  Cali- 
fornia flowers  have  been  summoned  to 
shed  a  fragrance  upon  transactions  some 
of  which  were  in  themselves  possibly 
unsavory. 
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And  yet,  the  service  of  floral  growths, 
as  exponents  of  the  richness  of  Califor- 
nia soils,  and  the  salubrity  of  California 
climates,  should  not  be  lightly  spoken 
of.  Industrial  value  is  not  the  highest 
attribute  of  beauty,  but  it  exists  and 
is  potent.  When,  then,  callas  in  mon- 
ster specimens  or  in  acres  of  extent  are 
used  to  enforce  the  desirability  of  Cali- 
fornia residence  upon  the  Easterner  who 
has  before  seen  only  slender,  coddled 
callas  in  the  window-garden,  or  when 
heliotropes  and  pelargoniums  untouched 
by  frost  are  cited  as  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  thermal  belts,  California  flowers 


fluence  even  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  State  is  incalculable. 

Charity  has  been  another  incentive  to 
the  holding  of  flower  shows  in  Califor- 
nia. In  a  score  or  more  of  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State  there  have 
been  held  exhibitions,  sometimes  of 
great  elaborateness,  taste  and  beauty, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for 
worthy  objects.  This  end  has  been 
gained,  for,  in  a  single  year,  the  aggre- 
gate net  proceeds  from  half  a  dozen  of 
these  shows  has  been  nearly  $20,000. 
In  flower  shows  and  festivals  for  char- 
itable purposes,  plant  and  bloom  are  but 
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are  made  to  enroll  themselves  beside 
great  beets  and  squashes  as  evidence  of 
fertility,  and  beside  the  perennial  to- 
maco,  cotton,  and  the  all-the-year  straw- 
berry as  demonstration  of  a  frostless 
winter.  But  even  these  are  the  coarser 
uses  of  California  flowers  as  exponents 
of  fertility  and  salubrity.  The  finer 
employment  of  them  consists  in  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  or  the  thought  of  the 
stranger  the  rarity,  beauty  and  profu- 
sion of  our  wild  flora,  the  exquisite  blos- 
soms and  the  impressive  color-masses 
upon  the  hillsides,  and  the  gorgeous  ex- 
panses of  winter  bloom  upon  the  valley 
floors.  These  are  the  great  natural 
flower  shows  of  California,  and  their  in- 
Vol.  xix — 35. 


a  means  to  an  end,  and  as  their  adequa- 
cy in  this  service  seems  to  be  doubted, 
they  are  made  to  serve  in  company  with 
social  attractions,  spectacular  devices, 
and  sometimes  almost  sensational  feat- 
ures. This  combination  is  commend- 
able enough,  in  view  of  the  financial 
success,  the  innocent  amusement  and 
the  social  pleasure,  all  of  which  are  se- 
cured. The  most  notable  exhibition  of 
this  kind  was  the  one  held  in  Santa 
Barbara  in  April  of  the  present  year. 
It  was  modeled  after  the  celebrated 
floral  carnivals  held  annually  at  Nice, 
and  was  rich  in  scenic  effects  for  which 
the  open  air  events  vied  with  those 
within  the  walls  of  the  pavilion.     Mere 
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mention  of  these  events  suggests  the 
opportunities  for  display  which  they 
afforded :  a  floral  procession  in  the  city 
streets  escorting  a  grand  float,  upon 
which  the  Goddess  of  Flowers  was  sur- 
rounded by  nymphs,  all  in  the  proces- 
sion partaking  in  a  "  battle  of  flowers  " 
a  la  Niceoise ;  an  excursion  of  strangers 
to  the  gardens  of  the  vicinity  ;  a  grand 
floral  ball  in  the  pavilion  in  honor  of 
the  Goddess  of  Flowers  ;  a  tournament 


southern  seaside  city  and  of  the  State 
for  floral  wealth,  for  sociability  and  for 
enterprise. 

In  all  the  classes  of  floral  exhibitions 
to  which  allusion  has. been  made,  flowers 
have  been  chiefly  used  as  means  to  vari- 
ous ends,  and  in  many  cases  have  been 
estimated  at  little  more  than  their  deco- 
rative value.  Very  different  standards 
are  raised  in  another  class  of  flower 
shows,  which,  in  view  of  their  exaltation 


WILD    SWEET     l'KAS. 


at  the  fair  grounds,  with  prizes  awarded 
by  the  same  floral  divinity.  The  affair 
was  conducted  by  the  leading  citizens 
of  Santa  Barbara,  and  ample  funds  to 
secure  the  effects  were  provided  by 
subscription.  The  Santa  Barbara  effort 
was  certainly  the  greatest  ever  made  in 
this  State,  and  possibly  in  this  country, 
in  the  carnival  class  of  floral  exhibitions, 
and  it  attracted  wide  attention,  drawing 
its  i  atronage  from  long  distances  and 
contributing  to  the  reputation  of   the 


of  floral  growths,  not  as  a  means  but  as 
an  end  of  themselves,  must  be  counted 
higher  tribute  at  the  shrine  of  Flora. 
There  were  several  exhibitions  of  plants 
and  flowers  for  their  own  sakes  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  our  history,  which, 
though  excellent  in  themselves,  did  not 
become  parts  of  a  series,  as  their  pro- 
jectors designed,  because  the  public 
was  not  then  educated  to  a  point  of 
taste  and  liberality  which  could  appre- 
ciate   and    adequately    support    them 
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THE     MORNING     GLORY. 


During  the  last  five  years  there  have 
been  unmistakable  indications  that  time 
has  brought  to  the  higher  arts  of  flori- 
culture in  California  such  a  host  of  en- 
thusiastic devotees  and  liberal  patrons 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  maintain  a 
series  of  high  class  flower  shows,  plan- 
ned and  conducted  upon  what  may  per- 
haps be  called  scientific  principles,  and 
evincing  a  true  educational  character. 
The  distinctive  marks  of  such  shows 


include  close  classification  of  the  mate- 
rial displayed,  accurate  naming  of  the 
varieties,  recognition  of  individual  ex- 
cellences in  the  varieties,  honors  for 
new  varieties  which  are  worthy  of  them, 
distinction  for  success  in  the  arts  of 
floriculture,  and  suppression  of  spec- 
tacular or  sensational  features  which 
would  distract  attention  from  the  high- 
er purposes,  which  are  the  education  of 
public  taste  in  floral  art,  stimulation  of 
interest  in  flower  growing  and  the 
adornment  of  public  and  private 
grounds,  and  the  advancement  of  all 
who  participate,  in  a  knowledge  of  or- 
namental plants  and  the  higher  degrees 
of  excellence  attainable  in  their  growth. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  series  of 
flower  shows  of  this  class,  in  this  State, 
credit  is  due  to  the  California  State 
Floral  Society,  whose  seventh  show  will 
open  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  San 
Francisco,  on  Wednesday,  May  n,  and 
continue  four  days.  The  fact  that  this 
organization,  has  successfully  reached  its 
seventh  public  exhibition,  and  has  con- 
tinually grown  in  membership,  in  re- 
sources, and  in  public  favor,  gives  an  air 
of  stability  to  it  which  may  justify  a 
glance  at  its  rise,  progress  and  accom- 
plishments. 

On  Friday,  September  21,  1888,  about 
a  dozen  gentlemen  and  one  lady  as- 
sembled at  the  office  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  in  San  Francisco,  in 
conformity  with  a  call  issued  by  the  sec- 
retary of  that  body,  and  decided  that  a 
society  should  be  formed  in  the  interest 
of  California  floriculture.  Most  of  those 
present  were  amateurs,  though  there 
were  also  in  attendance  florists,  nursery- 
men and  professional  gardeners.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws,  and  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  all  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement  to  participate  in  a  meet- 
ing which  was  called  for  October  11, 
following.  At  the  second  meeting  there 
were  31  in  attendance  ;  articles  of  asso- 
ciation were  adopted  ;  17  new  members 
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were  proposed ;  a  staff  of  officers  elected, 
and  the  society  equipped  for  progress 
upon  the  basis  of  monthly  meetings, 
entry  fee  one  dollar,  monthly  dues  twen- 
ty-five cents. 

The  constitution  adopted  at  the  out- 
set must  be  ccnddered  fortunate  in  its 
provisions,  for  it  has  hardly  suffered  a 
single  amendmert  during  all  the  pros- 
perity and  increrse  of  membership 
which  the  society  has  attained.  Its 
scope  was  broad,  and  its  spirit  liberal. 
The  following  is  its  declaration  of  pur- 
poses :  — 

"The  California  State  Floral  Society 
is  organized  and  exists  for  the  promotion 
of  floriculture  in  its  various  branches. 
It  aims  to  unite  all  persons  acceptable 
to  one  another  (without  regard  to  sex, 
occupation  or  profession),  who  feel  an 
interest  in  floriculture,  especially  for  its 
own  sake,  to  the  end  that  the  public 
taste  may  be  stimulated,  our  homes  made 
more  attractive  and  beautiful,  and  the 
glory  of  our  State  may  be  magnified." 
In  harmony  with  this  declaration,  the 
constitution  makes  no  qualification  for 
membership :  the  fact  of  application  is 
taken  as  surety  that  the  candidate  holds 


the  sentiment  contemplated  in  the  dec- 
laration. The  records  show  that  our  best 
known  florists,  professional  nursery- 
men, and  richest  amateurs  meet  on  a 
common  level  of  flower  growing  and 
flower  loving  with  the  wage-earning 
gardener,  and  the  thorn -pierced  amateur 
who  works  his  own  "  handkerchief  gar- 
den." In  this  democratic  spirit  the  so- 
ciety finds  strength,  as  it  also  does  in 
the  perfect  equality  of  the  sexes.  The 
ladies  are  eligible  to  all  the  offices,  and 
bear  equal  burdens  of  entry  fees,  and 
monthly  dues  with  the  gentlemen.  This 
arrangement  is  evidently  acceptable  to 
the  ladies,  for  they  constitute  probably 


four  fifths  of  the  membership,  and  fill 
nearly  the  same  proportion  of  the  official 
positions.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
January  last,  there  were  158  members  in 
good  standing. 

The  California  Floral  Society  claims 
to  be  the  first  society  of  its  kind  on  the 
Pacific  slope  modeled  in  the  main  upon 
the  lines  of  the  great  European  and  At- 
lantic slope  societies.  It  claims,  also,  to 
be  the  first  society  of  its  kind,  in  which 
ladies  have  been  accorded, 
and  have  availed  them- 
selves of,  equal  rank  with 
gentlemen ;  and  the  first 
society  wholly  devoted  to 
ornamental  horticulture 
which    publishes    its    pro- 
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ceedings  monthly,  in  its  own  publica- 
tion. This  enterprise  was  begun  in 
September,  i8qi. 

The  exhibitions,  or  "  flower  shows," 
of  the  State  Floral  Society,  began  in  the 
spring  of  1889,  when  the  organization 
was  but  six  months  old,  and  have  con- 
tinued regularly  each  spring  and  fall 
since  that  time.  The  progress  of  the 
series  has  been  marked  by  continual  in- 
crease in  the  amounts  offered  for  pre- 
miums and  in  the  number  of  growths  in- 
cluded in  the  competition.  There  has 
also  been  commensurate  increase  in  pub- 


lic interest  and  patron  age.  The  result  has 
been,  that  in  the  small  and  medium-sized 
public  halls  which  have  been  used  the 
exhibits  have  been  too  crowded  for  prop- 
er display,  and  visitors  have  thronged 
the  aisles  until  locomotion  was  difficult 
and  satisfactory  views  impossible.  In 
its  seventh  flower  show,  which  will  open 
in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  on  May  II, 
and  continue  four  days,  the  Floral  So- 
ciety has  really  undertaken  its  first  great 
work,  and  is  ambitious  to  give  the  pub- 
lic a  display  which  shall  rival  in  extent 
and  variety  the  great  shows  of  the  At- 
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lantic  slope, 
and  in  the 
peerless  ex- 
cellence of 
the  materials 
shown  shall 
be  worthy  of  California.  Premiums  ap- 
proaching a  value  of  $3000  are  offered. 
In  this  exhibition  the  plan  of  arrang- 
ing competition  which  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  in  previous  shows  will  be 
followed.  There  will  be  three  classes 
of  competitors  :  amateurs  who  do  not 
employ  skilled  labor,  amateurs  who  do 
indulge  in  such  service,  and  professional 
florists  and  nurserymen.  Equal  awards 
are  made  in  each  of  these  classes,  and 
competition  in  each  is  restricted  to  in- 
dividuals of  the  class.  Besides  these 
there  is  an  open  competition  for  certain 
other  prizes,  into  which  members  of  any 
class  may  enter. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  spring's 
show  will  exhibit  far  more  pleasing  and 
artistic  effects  than  have  hitherto  been 
possible  because  of  limited  space.  The 
various  exhibits  will  be  arranged  so  as 
to  heighten  their  beauty  severally,  and 


at  the  same  time  minister  to  the 
general  effect.  There  will  be 
vistas,  as  a  well  planted  gar- 
den, and  masses  of  green  and  of  color, 
each  relieving  and  enforcing  the  other. 
Awards  are  disposed  so  that  the  wild 
flora  will  be  drawn  from  haunts  of  sun 
and  shade,  to  throw  about  the  pampered 
perfection  of  the  cuitured  product  the 
airy  grace  and  freedom  of  Nature's 
floral  art. 

At  previous  shows  the  society  has 
awarded  medals  of  gold,silver  and  bronze, 
as  well  as  cash  premiums.  This  spring 
there  will  be  various  donated  premiums 
of  works  of  art,  or  of  merchandise  dear 
to  the  gardener  ;  but  the  society's  pre- 
miums will  all  be  in  cash,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  changing  the  larger  premiums 
for  art  work  in  silver  especially  designed 
for  the  society  by  one  of  its  members. 
These  designs  all  bear  the  golden  Esch- 
scholtzia,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Society  as  its  crest. 

The  California  Floral  Society  thus 
makes  prominent  as  its  own  chosen 
emblem  the  beautiful  blossom  which  it 
had  previously  formally  chosen  as  the 
State  Flower  of  California.  Perhaps 
this  coronation  of  our  glorious  Esch- 
scholtzia  is  the  most  important  as  well 
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as  the  most  popular  deed  of  the  society. 
The  announcement  of  the  golden  poppy 
as  the  State  Flower  was  received  with 
universal  approval,  and  frequent  occa- 
sions have  arisen  for  the  expression  of 
the  admiration  and  love  which  all  bestow 
upon  the  plant.  Verse  writers,  essayists 
and  artists  have  caught  the  popular 
sentiment,  and  poppy  literature  and  pic- 


tures have  multiplied.  This  is  an  indi- 
cation that  public  opinion  has  ratified 
the  society's  decision,  and  the  verdict 
is  on  the  whole  grateful,  even  though 
some  of  the  pen  and  pencil  sketches  of 
poppy  life  and  attributes  prompt  one  to 
exclaim  in  sympathy  —  "poor  poppy; 
'uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown.' " 

Edward  J.   Wickson. 


KATY   DID. 

I  had  sent  a  note  to  Katy,  and  was  waiting  her  reply  ; 
But  the  carrier  went  his  several  rounds,  and  always  passed  me  by. 
The  shades  were  gathering  thicker,  and  the  sun  hung  very  low, 
I  was  lying  in  the  hammock,  and  was  swaying  to  and  fro  ; 
And  I  asked  myself  the  question,  "Did  she  answer  me  or  no?" 

And  in  the  leafy  maple  a  little  insect  hid, 

And  declared  as  though  he  knew  it,  "  Katy-did." 

And  she  did. 

I  finally  received  it,  and  I  grasped  it  with  a  start. 
Did  it  contain  an  arrow  or  a  dagger  for  my  heart? 
I  hastened  to  my  chamber,  very  nervous,  I  confess  ; 
I  tore  the  letter  open,  and  beheld  the  fond  address. 
But  I  burned  to  know  her  answer.     Did  she  tell  me  "  Yes  "  ? 
And  in  the  leafy  maple  a  little  insect  hid, 
And  declared  as  though  he  knew  it  "  Katy-did." 

And  she  did. 

Jay  Kayc. 
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We  were  discussing  hypnotism,  a  lot 
of  the  younger  members,  at  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club  the  other  night,  and  after 
any  number  of  opinions  had  been  given 
on  the  matter,  I  turned  to  old  Briggs, 
who  had  just  come  into  the  smoking 
room,  and  said  : — 

"  I  say,  Briggs,  you  are  a  pretty 
shrewd  card  :  you  've  been  on  the  street 
for  the  last  God  only  knows  how  long, 
and  seen  a  little  of  about  everything 
going;  what  do  you  think  of  hypnotism 
— is  it  a  fake  or  not  ? " 

Briggs  did  not  answer  for  a  moment 
or  so ;  he  busied  himself  lighting  his 
cigar,  and  then  turning  slowly  around 
in  his  chair  so  as  to  face  our  group  he 
answered  : — 

"  I  can't  tell  what  to  believe  about  it, 
for  I  own  frankly  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  what  it  is ;  but  I  will  tell  you  of 
an  incident  in  my  life  that  will  at  least 
prove  that  it  is  not  a  fake. 

"  Most  of  you  youngsters  know  Mrs. 
Briggs,  and  you  are  perfectly  aware  that 
she  is  not  a  weak-minded  woman  nor  an 
imaginative  one,  by  any  means  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  is  very  level-headed,  and 
has  quite  as  much  business  ability  as  I 
have,  infinitely  more  tact,  and  much 
keener  intuition.  I  speak  of  this,"  he 
added,  "  because  she  was  the  person 
chiefly  interested  in  the  little  story  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

"Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  just  after 
I  had  been  admitted  as  junior  partner 
in  my  father's  firm,  I  went  to  Europe, 
taking  my  wife  with  me.  We  spent  a 
few  days  in  London,  and  then  crossed 
to  Paris,  where  we  knew  a  good  many 
people  in  the  American  colony,  and 
taking  a  nice  apartment  in  the  Hotel  — 
well,  never  mind  the  name  of  our  hotel, 
—  we  settled  down  to  enjoy  our  holiday 
as  much  as  possible. 
Vol.  xix— 36. 


"  Maria  ( Mrs.  Briggs )  went  in  of 
course  for  a  round  of  shopping,  dresses 
and  millinery,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  above  all  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
having  a  bona  fide  tip-top  French  maid. 
I  had  never  been  able  to  afford  her  a 
maid  before,  but  on  the  strength  of  my 
partnership  she  was  to  have  one,  and 
she  determined  to  have  one  that  com- 
bined all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
a  perfect  lady's  maid,  and  she  must  be 
French.  So  she  advertised  in  all  the 
newspapers  and  through  all  her  friends, 
and  one  day,  about  a  fortnight  after  we 
arrived  in  Paris,  I  came  in  from  a  morn- 
ing stroll  to  find  Maria  in  a  most  de- 
lightful humor,  and  the  possessor  of  all 
that  was  to  be  wished  in  the  way  of  a 
maid.  She  (the  maid)  had  letters  innu- 
merable from  all  sorts  of  fashionables, 
and  her  last  employer  spread  himself 
over  four  sheets  of  perfumed  coroneted 
note  paper  in  such  a  decidedly  over- 
drawn style  that  I  thought  it  looked 
rather  fishy,  so  I  took  the  precaution  of 
looking  her  up  myself  that  very  after- 
noon. 

"  I  found  her  to  be  a  most  delightful 
old  lady,  living  in  one  of  the  finest  quar- 
ters of  Paris  and  apparently  a  great  lady 
herself.  She  told  me  the  only  reason 
for  Melanie  leaving  her  service  was  that 
the  girl  wished  to  go  to  America,  that 
she  might  prosecute  a  search  for  a  long 
lost  scamp  of  a  brother,  who  she  had 
reason  to  believe  was  in  that  country. 

"  I  returned  perfectly  satisfied  as  to 
the  girl's  character,  and  that  night  I 
saw  her  for  the  first  time  as  she  an- 
swered my  knock  at  my  wife's  door 
when  I  called  for  her  to  go  out  to  dinner. 
She  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  woman,  sallow 
skin,  black  hair,  perfect  teeth,  and  a  very 
peculiar  pair  of  eyes.  I  cannot  tell  you 
in  what  the  peculiarity  lay,  — not  in  the 
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color,  for  they  were  the  ordinary  black 
eyes  of  the  bourgeoise  class;  not  in  the 
shape,  nor  in  the  expression ;  but  the 
effect  of  those  eyes  upon  one  at  first 
sight  was  peculiar,  for  it  was  the  effect 
of  making  one  forget  that  she  was  a 
servant,  and  you  found  yourself  involun- 
tarily treating  her  with  the  familiarity 
of  an  equal. 

"Things  ran  along  in  their  ordinary 
routine  for  a  couple  of  days  after  Me- 
lanie's  arrival,  until  dinnertime  of  the 
second  day.  I  had  just  finished  my 
soup,  when  a  servant  handed  me  a  wire 
in  the  firm's  cipher  requesting  me  to  re- 
turn without  delay  to  New  York. 

"  I  shoved  the  message  across  to  my 
wife,  hastily  excused  myself,  went  into 
the  office,  and,  consulting  a  Bradshaw, 
found  I  could  catch  a  Cunarder  from 
Liverpool  by  crossing  to  London  that 
night.  I  caught  the  limited  mail  that 
left  Paris  at  9:30,  and  reached  Liverpool 
with  time  in  which  to  wire  the  firm  that 
I  would  be  over  on  the  Cunarder. 

"We  made  New  York  in  eight  days. 
I  took  a  cab  from  the  dock  to  Wall 
Street,  and  rushed  into  the  private  office, 
where  I  found  my  father  and  our  other 
partner,  old  Jiggs  (my  father-in-law), 
sitting  with  my  message  before  them 
awaiting  me. 

"  '  What's  the  matter  ? '  cried  my  Gov- 
ernor. 

"'Where    's    Maria?'     shouted    old 

Jiggs- 

"  '  What  do  you  want  of  me  ? '  cried  I. 

"  And  then  we  all  three  stood  looking 
at  one  another  stupidly,  waiting  each 
for  the  other  to  speak.  I  took  out.  my 
note  case,  produced  their  telegram,  and 
handed  it  over.  Jiggs  looked  at  it,  and 
then  handed  it  to  my  father.  He  read 
it  over,  got  out  our  cipher  code,  trans- 
lated it,  rang  his  bell  for  the  cable  cor- 
respondence clerk,  handed  him  the 
message,  and  awaited  an  explanation. 

"  The  clerk  read  it,  examined  the  date 
of  it,  and  quietly  but  firmly  repudiated 
it.     He  then  produced  his  letter  book 


and  showed  all  his  correspondence  for 
that  date,  and  sure  enough,  my  fateful 
message  was  not  among  it.  I  dismissed 
the  clerk  with  an  intimation  not  to 
speak  of  the  matter  to  any  one,  and  then 
my  father,  partner,  and  self,  held  a  con- 
sultation. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  of  course 
was  to  cable  Maria.  Late  that  night 
the  dispatch  was  returned  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  hotel,  with  a  message  from 
him  saying  madame  and  maid  had  left 
the  hotel  for  London  on  the  day  after  I 
had.  I  went  to  police  headquarters  and 
laid  the  matter  before  the  inspector, 
and  the  next  day  I  sailed  for  Liverpool 
again. 

"  On  the  steamer  was  one  of  New 
York's  most  wonderful  newspaper  de- 
tectives, a  veritable  Hawkshaw,  if  one 
were  to  believe  the  tales  he  told  of  him- 
self and  the  reporters  eagerly  repro- 
duced. He  avoided  me  in  the  most 
ostentatious  manner,  until  any  stranger 
with  half  an  eye  must  have  taken  us  for 
a  defaulting  bank  president  and  his 
cashier.  I  wrote  him  down  an  ass,  and 
made  up  my  mind  that  if  any  one  found 
Maria  it  would  not  be  he. 

"  I  went  straight  up  to  London  from 
Liverpool  and  directly  to  Scotland  Yard, 
and  told  my  little  tale  to  the  superin- 
tendent there.  He  was  a  very  wise  man, 
that  superintendent,  for  he  knew  enough 
to  hold  his  tongue  and  let  me  tell  my 
story  out.  Then  he  closed  his  note 
book  with  a  click,  said,  'Call  at  your 
address,  sir,  between  8:30  and  9:30,'  and 
bowed  me  out. 

"At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  a  Scot- 
land Yard  man  reported  to  me  at  the 
Langham.  His  report  amounted  sim- 
ply to  this  :  My  cable  message  was  of 
course  simply  a  plant  to  get  me  out  of 
the  way ;  then  my  wife  (probably  by 
means  of  another  forged  telegram)  had 
been  abducted  for  the  sake  of  ransom, 
and  was  now  being  held  in  duress  some- 
where until  I  should  advertise  a  large 
enough  reward  for  her  return, —  when 
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her  abductors  would  correspond  with 
me.  All  this  of  course  I  knew;  but  I 
did  get  one  little  grain  of  information 
from  the  London  people,  and  that  was 
that  they  were  sure  that  Maria  and  her 
captors  were  not  in  England.  I  must 
look  for  them  on  the  Continent,  if  any- 
where. The  London  people  were  very 
certain  of  this,  and  in  fact  so  was  I. 

"  After  the  detective  had  made  his 
report  and  left  me  alone,  I  lighted  a  cigar 
and  sat  down  to  think  the  matter  out. 
To  begin  with,  the  forged  dispatch  in 
our  cipher  had  been  sent  by  confed- 
erates in  New  York.  How  had  they  got 
our  code  ?  Suddenly  like  a  flash  it  came 
to  me,  my  wife's  maid,  Melanie,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  copy  of  our 
cipher  in  my  note  case.  It  was  a  very 
short  and  concise  one,  and  consisted  of 
only  some  twenty  words  or  so.  She  had 
purloined  the  cipher,  copied  it,  cabled 
the  message  to  some  accomplice  in  New 
York,  and  he  had  cabled  it  back  to  me. 
This  was  easily  enough  done,  for  my 
bedroom  opened  into  my  wife's  in  our 
apartments  in  Paris,  and  it  was  my  habit 
when  I  dressed  for  dinner  to  leave  my 
note  case  in  the  pocket  of  my  morning 
coat,  or  lying  carelessly  on  mantel  or 
table.  Melanie  of  course  had  the  run  of 
the  house.  But  how  had  she  induced 
Maria  to  leave  Paris  with  her,  and  how 
could  she  have  kept  her,  and  hope  to 
keep  her,  in  hiding  all  this  time  past  and 
future?  For  Maria  was  no  ordinary 
woman  :  she  was  as  strong  physically  as 
mentally,  and  since  she  had  more  pluck 
than  most  men,  she  was  not  one  to  be 
easily  influenced  or  intimidated.  The 
longer  I  thought  the  matter  over  the  less 
I  understood  it ;  and  at  last,  tired  and 
dispirited,  I  turned  in,  resolved  to  leave 
London  for  Paris  on  the  morrow. 

"  I  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  second  day 

and  went  straight  to  the  Hotel , 

where  I  had  left  Maria.  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  manager,  in  which  he  gave 
me  all  the  information  he  could  about 


Maria's  departure,  which  amounted  sim- 
ply to  the  bare  facts  that  on  the  morn- 
ing after  I  had  left  she  had  sent  down 
for  her  bill,  paid  it,  and  left  the  hotel  in 
company  with  her  maid,  saying  nothing 
to  anyone  as  to  where  she  was  going.  I 
left  the  hotel  and  called  on  some  of  our 
most  intimate  friends,  but  got  nothing 
from  them  but  condolences,  and  they 
were  of  no  practical  use. 

"  A  strange  phase  of  the  affair  was 
that  I  never  for  a  moment  felt  anxiety 
on  my  wife's  account.  I  felt  assured 
that  I  should  find  her  very  shortly,  and 
I  never  thought  even  that  she  might  be 
subjected  to  abuse,  or  anything  worse 
than  restraint. 

"  I  had  made  up  my  mind  by  this  time 
not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
detectives.  I  was  going  to  find  Maria 
myself.  All  I  needed  was  some  good 
muscular  fellow,  that  would  stand  by  me 
in  case  there  was  any  resistance  offered 
to  my  rescuing  her  when  I  had  found 
her.  He  must  be  a  Frenchman,  as  I 
was  not  able  to  speak  or  understand  the 
language  to  any  extent. 

"  I  returned  to  the  hotel  about  five 
o'clock,  and  found  my  New  York  Hawk- 
shaw  there  with  a  French  brother-in- 
arms awaiting  my  arrival.  They  bored 
me  with  a  long  report  as  to  theories  and 
so  on,  and  I  smoked  and  mentally  con- 
signed them  to  the  devil.  After  they 
had  left  me  in  peace,  promising  to  report 
again  tomorrow,  I  dressed,  and  dined  in 
the  hotel  restaurant. 

"  I  noticed  that  my  appearance  in  the 
dining  room  caused  a  little  flutter  among 
the  waiters,  and  the  dignified  head  man 
conveyed  me  to  the  choicest  table  in 
the  room,  and  handed  me  the  menu  card 
in  a  manner  at  once  dignified  and  sym- 
pathetic. They  had  remembered,  and 
of  course  the  '  Affaire  Briggs '  was  the 
talk  of  the  house.  I  smiled  to  myself, 
and  devoted  a  few  minutes  to  a  study 
of  my  card. 

"  As  I  raised  my  eyes  I  met  the  gaze 
of  a  man  seated  at  a  table  directly  oppo- 
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site.  He  was  dining  with  a  companion, 
another  man,  who  sat  facing  him,  and 
consequently  with  his  back  to  me.  The 
eyes  that  met  my  own  seemed  in  some 
way  familiar.  They  were  black  and 
very  keen,  and  gazed  at  one  in  a  very 
quiet,  authoritative  manner,  that  made 
it  almost  an  impertinence  to  return  the 
gaze.  Although  I  had  no  recollection 
of  having  seen  the  man  before,  there 
was  something  familiar  to  me  about 
him.  He  was  slight,  of  medium  height, 
wore  a  short,  pointed  moustache  and 
imperial,  and  in  dress  and  manner  was 
certainly  a  gentleman.  I  busied  myself 
with  my  dinner,  and  yet  I  could  not 
keep  my  eyes  off  the  man  opposite  me. 
The  table  he  occupied  was  some  little 
distance  from  me,  but  as  the  two  or 
three  other  tables  intervening  were 
unoccupied,  I  had  a  clear  view  of  him, 
and  as  often  as  my  eyes  strayed  in  his 
direction  they  met  his,  until  at  last  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  a  mocking 
gleam  in  those  black  eyes,  meant  for 
me. 

"Presently  the  black-eyed  man  and 
his  friend  rose  and  left  the  dining  room. 
I  followed  them  idly  with  my  eyes,  and 
as  they  passed  out  of  the  door  my  vis-a- 
vis, who  was  last,  turned  and  (was  it 
imagination  ?)  smiled  a  very  ironical, 
exasperating  smile  full  in  my  face.  '  So 
much  for  your  impertinence  in  staring 
strangers  out  of  countenance  in  a  public 
dining  room,'  I  thought  at  first ;  but  no, 
I  had  not  stared  any  more  than  he  had. 
Every  time  I  looked  at  him  he  was 
looking  at  me.  The  incident  had  im- 
pressed me,  and  my  mind  reverted  to  it 
no  matter  how  often  I  put  it  by. 

"  I  finished  my  dinner  as  slowly  as 
possible,  for  I  was  enjoying  it,  and  in 
fact  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  my- 
self afterwards,  and  presently  on  order- 
ing coffee  and  lighting  my  cigar  I 
noticed  I  was  alone  in  the  big  room, 
save  for  the  waiters.  As  I  noticed  this 
I  also  noticed  that  the  man  that  had 
been  waiting  on  me  had  been  replaced 


by  another  waiter,  and  the  new  man 
seemed  to  be  anxious  to  speak  to  me. 
He  hovered  around  after  I  had  paid  my 
bill,  and  at  first  I  thought  he  was  wait- 
ing for  a  tip,  as  the  tip  I  had  already 
given  him  of  course  went  to  the  man 
whose  place  he  had  taken  ;  but  when  I 
offered  him  a  ten-sous  piece  he  refused 
it,  and  as  he  did  so  whispered  in  my  ear, 
'  Meet  me  in  hour  in  front  of  the  Cafe 
des  Anglais  ;  I  have  something  for  you.' 
This  he  said  quickly  in  English,  and 
then  as  quickly  disappeared. 

"  My  first  thought  was  that  it  was  a 
plant,  but  a  rendezvous  in  so  public  a 
spot  could  not  be  dangerous,  and  I  de- 
cided to  go.  I  went  up  to  my  room, 
slipped  on  an  overcoat,  and  started  out 
to  keep  my  appointment.  As  I  passed 
down  the  grand  staircase  of  the  hotel  I 
passed  the  man  I  had  noticed  at  dinner 
coming  up.  He  saw  me  too,  and  again 
his  eyes  challenged  me.  I  turned  and 
looked  over  my  shoulder  at  him  after  I 
had  descended  a  few  steps,  and  found 
him  looking  back  at  me.  I  felt  annoyed 
at  my  seeming  impertinence  and  faced 
quickly  away,  but  not  before  I  saw  the 
same  sneering  smile  I  had  got  at  dinner. 
I  passed  quickly  out  on  the  boulevard, 
lighted  a  cigar,  looked  at  my  watch, 
found  I  had  a  half  hour  before  my  ren- 
dezvous was  due, —  just  time  to  stroll 
slowly  there. 

"  The  lights  inside  and  outside  the 
Cafe  des  Anglais  were  flooding  the  walk 
as  I  passed  it  for  the  first  time,  without 
meeting  my  waiter.  I  walked  a  block  or 
so  beyond  it  before  retracing  my  steps. 
As  I  passed  the  main  entrance  the  sec- 
ond time  a  man  stopped  me,  and  said, 
*  You  're  Mr.  Briggs,  are  you  not  ? '  in 
perfect  English.  I  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment before  answering,  and  he  said, 
'You  need  not  fear  a  plant,  sir.  I'm 
taking  the  place  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  you  here 
at  this  hour.  He  is  unable  to  be  here, 
and  sent  me  to  say  to  you,  "Find  out 
about    the  sick  gentleman   in   number 
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number  fourteen.'  And  before  I  could 
speak  the  fellow  was  off.  I  started  to 
follow  him,  but  he  was  too  quick  for  me 
and  I  soon  lost  sight  of  him. 

"  Here  I  confess  I  was  puzzled.  What 
had  I  to  do  with  any  sick  gentleman  in 
number  fourteen  or  any  other  number  ? 
But  suddenly  it  struck  me  fourteen  was 
the  number  of  the  suite  I  had  occupied 

in  the  Hotel before,  and  where  I 

had  left  Maria.  That  settled  it,  and 
from  that  moment  I  was  determined  to 
find  out  everything  about  the  sick  gen- 
tleman. But  how?  I  could  go  and  ask 
the  manager,  and  he  would  refer  me  to 
the  register,  where  I  should  find  his 
name  (any  name  he  chose  to  write)  and 
his  domicile.  I  wanted  to  see  the  inside 
of  number  fourteen, —  see  the  sick  gen- 
tleman. 

"  I  thought  hard  and  walked  hard,  as 
is  my  habit,  as  I  came  to  my  decision  to 
see  the  gentleman  in  number  fourteen- 
I  suddenly  came  to  a  halt  in  my  walk, 
and  found  that  I  was  lost.  I  do  not 
know  Paris  very  well  anyway,  and  now 
I  found  I  had  wandered  into  an  entirely 
new  part  of  it  to  me.  I  looked  about 
me  for  a  landmark  to  guide  myself  by, 
and  as  I  did  so  my  eyes  lighted  on  a 
small,  brightly  polished  brass  sign, which 
read  in  English, '  Private  Enquiry  Office,' 
and  below  the  name,  Lavalle, '  Ring  num- 
ber four.' 

"  I  rang  number  four  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  The  door  opened, 
and  an  old  man  in  a  red  nightcap  mo- 
tioned me  upstairs.  I  ascended  flight 
after  flight  of  very  steep  stairs,  until  at 
length  at  the  top  of  the  last  flight  I  came 
face  to  face  with  another  brass  plate  on 
a  door,  on  which  was  inscribed  '  La- 
valle.' 

"  There  was  a  light  within.  The  door 
opened  to  my  knock,  and  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  Lavalle  himself.  He 
motioned  me  to  a  chair  and  asked  me 
my  business.  I  studied  him  as  I  told 
my  story,  and  when  I  had  finished  was 


satisfied  I  had  found  a  man  I  could  de- 
pend on.  He  was  of  medium  height, 
evidently  of  great  strength  and  activity, 
and  his  clean-shaven  face  told  of  deter- 
mination and  pluck.  He  heard  me  out 
to  the  end,  hardly  making  an  interrup- 
tion, and  when  I  had  finished  he  said, 
'  You  are  right  in  one  thing  at  least,  Mr. 
Briggs.  We  will  find  out  all  about  the 
gentleman  in  number  fourteen  before 
we  sleep  tonight ;  and  now,  if  you  please. 

we  will  adjourn  to  the  Hotel  .' 

He  picked  up  his  coat  and  hat  as  he 
spoke,  and  we  made  our  way  to  the 
street,  and  hailing  the  first  fiacre  we  met 
we  were  at  the  hotel  just  as  the  clocks 
were  striking  twelve. 

"  Lavalle  led  the  way  to  the  office  and 
demanded  that  his  card  be  taken  at  once 
to  the  manager.  That  individual  ap- 
peared at  once  in  answer,  and  we  three 
were  soon  closeted  in  his  private  room, 
where  I  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
events  of  the  night. 

"  He  promised  all  assistance  in  his 
power,  and  first  of  all  produced  the 
register.  There  we  found  that  on  May 
17th,  just  four  days  after  Maria  had 
given  up  the  rooms,  number  fourteen 
had  been  assigned  to  a  Mr.  Burton  of 
London,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  and 
a  Doctor  Langueddc  of  Vienna  in  at- 
tendance. Mr.  Burton  was  an  invalid, 
suffering  from  some  intense  nervous 
disorder  that  necessitated  complete 
quiet,  so  much  so  that  none  of  the  hotel 
servants  were  allowed  inside  the  rooms. 
The  Doctor  had  assured  the  manager 
that  the  disease  was  not  in  any  way 
infectious,  and  as  their  bills  were  large 
and  promptly  met,the  manager  was  loath 
to  have  any  trouble  with  so  good  apatron. 

"  Lavalle  insisted,  however,  that  he 
should  at  least  see  Doctor  Languedoc. 
'I  have  an  idea  that  I  know  him,  and  if 
it  is  the  man  I  think,  he  will  not  offer 
much  resistance  to  my  inspecting  num- 
ber fourteen.' 

"After  some  further  discussion  the 
manager  sent  a  servant  to  number  four- 
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teen  asking  Doctor  Languedoc  to  step 
down  to  the  office.  Saying,  '  I  will  be 
back  in  one  moment,'  Lavalle  followed 
the  servant. 

"  I  sat  anxiously  awaiting  develop- 
ments. At  the  expiration  of  some  few 
minutes  the  servant  returned  looking 
slightly  excited,  and  said  M..  Lavalle 
requested  the  manager  and  myself  to 
step  up  to  number  fourteen. 

"We  did  so,  the  manager  in  the  lead, 
and  as  he  knocked  at  the  door  Lavalle's 
voice  bade  us  enter.  We  found  Lavalle 
standing  in  front  of  a  grate  fire,  and 
sitting  in  an  armchair  in  front  of  him 
was  my  friend  of  the  restaurant.  . 

"  As  we  entered,  Lavalle  said,  '  Mr. 
Briggs,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  friend 
Doctor  Languedoc,  alias  Doctor  Rob- 
ert, alias  several  other  names,  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  an  ornament  to  two  pro- 
fessions, medicine  and  hypnotism.  He 
has  a  very  interesting  case  in  the  next 
room  to  which  he  is  about  to  introduce 
us.  You,  Mr.  Briggs,  may  be  rather 
surprised  when  you  see  the  patient,  but 
the  Doctor  will  explain.  Now,  Doctor, 
with  your  permission  we  will  examine 
your  patient.' 

"  Languedoc  rose,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  bedroom,  followed  closely  by 
Lavalle,  the  manager,  and  myself.  The 
room  was  furnished  in  the  ordinary 
French  style,  the  bed  curtained,  and 
the  curtains  drawn.  A  man  sat  in  a 
large  easy  chair  before  the  fire.  He 
glared  at  us  with  no  very  amiable  ex- 
pression, but  said  nothing. 

" '  I  may  as  well  tell  you  again,  Doc- 
tor,' said  Lavalle,  'that  my  men  are 
guarding  every  entrance  to  the  hotel.' 
Languedoc  merely  bowed  assent ;  said, 
'  You  hear,  Jacques,'  to  the  man  at  the 
fire,  and  stepping  to  the  bedside  drew 
back  the  curtains. 

"  I  took  one  look  at  the  face  on  the 
pillow,  and  dearly  as  I  love  my  wife, 
shocked  and  horrified  as  I  was  to  find 
the  poor  girl  in  such  a  position,  I  could 
hardly   restrain   my   laughter.      It  was 


Maria  right  enough,  but  Maria  as  a 
man,  a  middle-aged  man.  Her  hair  was 
cut  short,  and  her  large  features  carried 
out  the  effect.  Her  face  had  taken  on 
the  petulant,  peevish  expression  of  a 
middle-aged  hypochondriac. 

"  Lavalle  looked  at  me  with  an  inter- 
rogative expression,  and  I  merely  nod- 
ded. Languedoc  dropped  the  curtains, 
and  we  all  returned  to  the  outer  room, 
including  the  Doctor's  co-conspirator. 

"  '  And  now,  Doctor,'  Lavalle  sug- 
gested, 'you  will  kindly  give  us  the 
details  of  this  little  conspiracy,  and  we 
will  decide  what  to  do  with  you.' 

"  '  There  is  no  conspiracy,'  Languedoc 
replied  very  coolly.  That  gentleman 
in  there  is  Mr.  Burton,  an  English  gen- 
tleman under  my  charge  as  long  as  I 
will  him  to  be.  Listen.'  And  he  opened 
the  door  into  the  bedroom  and  called, 
'Mr.  Burton,  how  do  you  feel  tonight  ?' 

"  '  Very  badly,  Doctor,  very  ;  very  ! ' 
came  the  reply  from  the  bed,  unmistak- 
ably in  Maria's  voice,  but  how  changed 
from  her  full,  rich  tone  to  the  queru- 
lous one  of  a  hypochondriac. 

"'You  see,' said  Languedoc.  'Now 
I  have  a  few  little  terms  to  make.  If 
they  are  not  agreed  to,  why,  Mr.  Burton 
may  remain  Mr.  Burton  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  and — ' 

"  '  Name  your  terms,'  I  interrupted. 
'  For  God's  sake,  let  us  get  this  devil's 
business  over  with.' 

"The  Doctor  smiled  amiably  at  me, 
and  said,  '  I  am  very  glad  you  are  in- 
clined to  take  so  sensible  a  view  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Briggs.  My  terms  are  sim- 
ply that  after  I  have  restored  your  wife 
to  you,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  you 
will  hand  me  five  thousand  francs  and 
allow  me  to  depart  in  peace,  and  in  the 
meantime  my  friend  here,'  pointing  to 
the  other  scoundrel,  'be  allowed  to  go 
at  once.' 

" '  I  agree,'  I  answered.  '  Let  this 
fellow,'  I  said  to  Lavalle,  'restore  my 
wife  to  her  normal  condition,  he  shall 
have  his  freedom  and  his  money.' 
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"Lavalle  bowed  assent,  and  Langue- 
doc  said,  '  Now  if  you  will  excuse  me 
for  one  moment  until  I  make  a  slight 
change  in  my  costume,  I  will  return, 
and  then  you  shall  learn  all  the  particu- 
lars of  this  unfortunate  affair.' 

"  He  disappeared  into  a  dressing  room 
that  opened  off  the  parlor,  and  connect- 
ed the  two  sleeping  chambers  of  the 
suite,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time 
reappeared, — and  to  my  astonished  eyes 
in  the  person  and  costume  of  my  wife's 
ex-maid,  Melanie.  I  gazed  in  silent 
amazement  at  the  trim,  neat  woman  as 
she  stood  before  us,  courtesying  grace- 
fully to  us  all,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole 
clever  plot  flashed  through  my  brain. 
Of  course,  Languedoc  was  Melanie,  or 
Melanie  was  Languedoc.  I  was  too  much 
*  surprised  for  a  moment  to  utter  a  word, 
but  Lavalle  rose,  and  placing  a  chair, 
gravely  invited  Melanie  to  be  seated. 

"  She  thanked  him  with  a  charming 

smile,  and  asking  our  permission  first, 

lighted  a  cigarette,  and  proceeded  to  give 

|  us  the  details  of  the  whole  plot,  which 

in  short  was  as  follows  : — 

"  She  had  studied  medicine  at  one 
time,  and  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
hypnotism,  in  which  science  she  made 
great  progress,  at  least  as  far  as  being 
able  to  exercise  her  magnetic  power  over 
others  went.  When  she  had  been  at  the 
medical  school  for  a  year  or  so,  she  met 
a  young. student,  with  whom  she  fell  in 
love,  and  finally  became  his  mistress. 
Together  they  developed  their  hypnotic 
powers,  and  even  practiced  medicine  in 
Paris,  until  the  regularly  graduated  doc- 
tors of  the  city  made  it  too  warm  for 
them.  Then  they  were  forced  to  turn  to 
some  other  means  of  obtaining  a  living, 
and  it  was  during  this  part  of  her  career 
that  Lavalle  had  known  her  under  the 
name  of  Doctor  Robert,  and  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  regular  practitioners  of  Paris 
he  (Lavalle)  had  been  instrumental  in 
ridding  the  city  of  two  of  the  most  noto- 
rious charlatans  that  ever  rooked  a  con- 
fiding public.     After  they  had    been 


forced  to  close  their  sanitarium  (for  they 
had  a  very  large  and  lucrative  one  just 
out  of  Paris),  the  male  partner  in  the  firm 
became  engaged  in  some  affair  that  put 
him  within  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law, 
and  to  escape  arrest  he  fled  to  America 
Melanie,  in  order  to  earn  money  to  live 
on  and  eventually  join  him  there,  had 
through  forged  letters  obtained  a  posi- 
tion as  maid  in  the  employ  of  the  lady 
from  whom  she  came  to  my  wife.  Find- 
ing out  in  some  way  that  my  wife  (who 
was  an  American,  and  would  soon  return 
home)  wanted  a  maid,  she  applied  for 
and  obtained  the  position,  as  you  know. 
The  scheme,  of  getting  me  out  of  the 
way,  and  then  placing  Maria  under  her 
influence,  and  carrying  her  off,  and  hold- 
ing her  for  ransom,  did  not  occur  to  her 
until  after  she  had  an  opportunity  to  in- 
spect my  private  letters  and  other  mem- 
oranda that  she  found  in  my  note  case, 
which  I  used  to  leave  carelessly  lying 
around  my  rooms.  She  made  out  a  cipher 
message  recalling  me,  cabled  it  to  her 
lover  in  New  York,  with  instructions  to 
him  to  cable  it  back  to  me.  I  bit,  as  you 
know,  and  the  night  after  my  departure 
she  put  Maria  '  under  control,'  as  she 
expressed  it,  and  read  her  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  be  from  me,  asking  her  to 
come  to  London,  saying  I  was  ill,  and 
needed  her.  She,  of  course,  did  so.  On 
arriving  in  London,  Melanie  again  put 
my  wife  'under  control,'  and  told  her 
that  she  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  an 
invalid,  that  her  name  was  Burton,  and 
that  she  (Melanie)  was  her  medical  ad- 
viser. Then,  of  course,  as  such,  she 
simply  willed  every  thought  of  Maria's, 
and  she  became  an  automaton,  of  which 
Melanie  pulled  the  wires. 

"  After  supplying  Maria  with  the  ne- 
cessary wardrobe,  and  engaging  the  ser- 
vices of  the  nurse,  (who  had  been  in  her 
employ  before,)  Melanie  decided  to  move 
the  scene  of  operations  to  Paris,  and  as 
boldness  of  conception  and  execution 
was  her  strong  point,  she  came  to  the 
very  hotel  Maria  had  just  left,  and  find 
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ing  the  suite  fourteen  unoccupied,  she 
engaged  it. 

"  The  waiter  who  gave  me  the  tip  was 
an  old  employee  of  Melanie  and  her  lov- 
er. He  had  not  been  well  treated  by 
them,  and  took  this  way  of  getting  even. 
As  I  had  left  Maria  plenty  of  cash,  there 
was  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  funds, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  Melanie's  misfor- 
tune in  running  across  that  waiter  in  the 
restaurant,  her  'grand  coup,'  as  she 
called  it,  would  most  likely  have  been 
successful. 

"  I  have  condensed  the  story  as  Me- 
lanie told  it,  but  these  are  the  main 
facts.  As  she  finished  her  account  of 
the  affair,  she  rose  and  said,  '  Now,  Mr. 
Briggs,  the  next  thing  is  to  restore 
Madame  to  herself  and  to  you.  I  will 
arrange  the  rooms  exactly  as  they  were 
before  she  left  them  for  London,  and 
when  I  have  dressed  her  as  she  should 
be,  I  will  recall  her  to  herself,  and  put 
her  under  the  impression  that  she  has 
been  ill,  to  account  in  that  way  for  the 
loss  of  her  hair  and  the  lapse  of  time. 
Then  I  will  disappear,  and  you,  Mr. 
Briggs,  can  pretend  that  I  stole  that 
five  thousand  francs  and  the  money  I 
have  spent  belonging  to  your  wife.  You 
will  find  Madame's  jewels  and  wardrobe 
exactly  as  she  left  them.  I  of  course 
had  to  have  new  canvas  covers  made  for 
her  trunks  and  dress  baskets,  but  you 
will  find  the  old  covers  and  labels  under- 
neath.' 

"  Melanie  was  as  good  as  her  word, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  the  rooms  ar- 
ranged as  they  were  when  we  last  occu- 
pied them,  the  covers  off  the  luggage, 
and  Maria,  clad  in  her  proper  garments, 
was  sleeping  quietly  when  Melanie  called 
me  into  the  bedroom  to  witness  the 
transformation  from  Mr.  Burton  to  Mrs. 
Briggs. 

"  Lavalle  and  I  stood  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  the  hotel  resident  phy- 
sician (who  had  been  summoned  and  in- 
structed by  the  manager  and  myself  as 
to  the  part  he  was  to  play)  stood  at  the 


right  hand  of  Maria,  with  his  fingers  on 
her  pulse.  Melanie  in  a  careless  atti- 
tude, peaceful  and  nonchalant,  stood  at 
her  left.  She  glanced  at  me  inquir- 
ingly. I  nodded  assent,  and  she  called 
in  a  low,  clear  tone,  '  Mrs.  Briggs,  Mrs. 
Briggs,'  instead  of  using  the  more  con- 
ventional '  Madame  '  common  among 
French  servants. 

"Maria  opened  her  eyes  slowly,  and 
as  they  fell  on  me,  she  said,  '  O,  you've 
got  home  have  you,  John  ? '  and  then  to 
the  physician,  '  Well,  doctor,  I  feel 
stronger  tonight,  I  think.  I  may  get  up 
tomorrow,  may  I  not  ? ' 

"  The  doctor  played  his  part  to  per- 
fection, and  I  hastened  from  the  room 
to  hide  my  emotion;  for  now  that 'my 
wife  was  restored  to  me,  I  realized  how 
awful  an  ordeal  of  anxiety  I  had  passed 
through,  and  how  awful  an  adventure 
had  been  hers,  although  she  had  not 
realized  it. 

"  A  few  minutes  later  the  doctor,  ac- 
companied by  Melanie  and  Lavalle",  came 
to  me.  '  Madame  seems  to  be  perfectly 
rational,  Monsieur,'  said  the  doctor. 
'  Her  mind  is  perfectly  clear,  and  save 
for  slight  physical  weakness,  accounted 
for  by  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  and 
her  diet  of  light  food,  she  is  perfectly 
well.  In  a  week  at  the  farthest  she  will 
be  able  to  travel.  I  will  look  in,  in  the 
morning,'  and  saying  goodnight  he  went 
his  way. 

"'Now,  Monsieur,'  said  Melanie,  'I 
have  restored  your  wife  to  you  as  you 
left  her.  You  will  kindly  hand  me  the 
money  you  promised,  and  I  will  go.' 

"  I  had  procured  the  cash  in  French 
bank  notes  from  the  manager,  and  hand- 
ed them  over  to  her  without  a  word. 
She  took  them,  slipped  them  into  the 
bosom  of  her  frock,  and  left  the  room. 
Returning  with  her  bonnet  and  coat  on, 
she  said,  'Goodby,  Mr.  Briggs.  You 
have  treated  me  as  a  gentleman,  and  I 
will  say  I  am  glad  that  after  all  my  plan 
miscarried,  but  O,  gentlemen,  think  of 
what  a  coup  it  was  ;  —  I  should  have  had 
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a  hundred  thousand,  yes,  two  hundred 
thousand  francs.  You  are  very  rich, 
Mr.  Briggs  ;  it  is  nothing  to  you,  and  to 
me  it  would  be  wealth  ;  and  then  how' 
cleverly  the  whole  thing  was  conceived, 
and  how  boldly  carried  out,  only  to  be 
spoiled  by  that  pig  of  a  waiter.  But  I 
will  not  cry  over  spilt  milk.  Goodby 
again,  Mr.  Briggs.  M.  Lavalle,  I  leave 
at  once  for  America.  You  will  never 
be  bothered  by  me  again.  We  may 
meet  there  again,  Mr.  Briggs.  Ate  revoir,' 
— and  with  that  stepped  gracefully  out  of 
the  door  and  out  of  my  life  at  the  same 
time. 

"  I  sat  talking  with  Lavalle  for  an 
hour  or  so.  I  commissioned  him  to  find 
the  man  who  had  given  me  the  tip,  and 


reward  him  ;  for  I  intended  to  remove 
my  wife  from  Paris  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
any  outside  affairs.  After  paying  him 
for  his  services  I  said  goodby,  just  as  the 
sun  was  gilding  the  east.  I  looked  in  at 
my  wife  :  she  was  sleeping  as  peacefully 
as  a  child,  and  throwing  myself  on  a 
sofa  in  the  parlor,  I  pulled  a  rug  over  me 
and  was  soon  asleep. 

"  I  was  awakened  a  few  hours  later  by 
the  vigorous  ringing  of  Maria's  bell. 
Jumping  up,  I  hastened  to  her  side,  and 
from  her  reception  of  my  news,  properly 
administered  as  befitting  such  intelli- 
gence to  an  invalid,  I  was  convinced  that 
I  had  indeed  found  Maria,  and  in  her 
normal  condition." 

G.  C.  B. 
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" '  I  'd  rather  haunt  these  ranges,  like  some  bound- 
ing kangaroo, — 

Than  ever  work  for  government,'  said  Bould  Jack 
Donahue." 

"  And  no  wonder,  boys  ;  if  you  only 
knew  what  us  •  First  and  Second  Fleet- 
ers  '  suffered,  you  would  not  think  it 
strange  that  so  many  took  to  the  bush 
in  those  days." 

We  were  seated  round  the  wide  fire- 
place, smoking  our  pipes,  one  night  dur- 
ing shearing-time  at  a  station  on  the 
Darling,  when  some  of  the  "  old  hands  " 
had  begun  to  tell  of  their  experiences, 
and  Old  Paddy,  a  gaunt,  white-haired 
shepherd,  was  the  speaker. 

"Ay,"  continued  he,  "you  'new  chums' 
have  n't  the  laste  idea  of  what  a  gov- 
ernment-man's (convict's)  life  was  in 
them  days.  At  first  all  the  grub  used 
to  be  sent  out  from  England,  and  as  the 
voyage  took  six  months  at  least,  there 
was  often  a  delay,  so  that  the  rations 
had  to  be  reduced,  and  we  had  little 
enough  at  the  best  of  times.  It  was  all 
salt  meat  too,  for  fresh  beef  was  such  a 
luxury  that,  when  the  first  exploring 
party  came  on  a  band  of  strayed  cattle 
on  Liverpool  Plains,  and  shot  a  bull, 
they  brought  back  a  quarter  to  Sydney 
for  His  Excellency's  table.  Why,  one 
time  Governor  King  hung  a  man  for 
only  stealing  a  doughboy.  You  see,  the 
fleet  had  not  arrived  at  the  expected 
time,  so  the  prisoners  were  all  on  very 
short  allowance ;  only  four  ounces  of 
flour  a  day  ;  and  to  make  that  go  as  far 
as  possible,  it  was  usually  made  into 
dumplings.  Well,  one  day  a  fellow  got 
hold  of  another  chap's  ration,  and  so 
when  dinner  time  came  there  was  one 
short.  This  was  reported  to  the  Gover- 
nor, and  then  he  sent  for  the  man  that 
had  been  robbed,  and  says  he, '  My  man  ; 
I  can't  give  you  a  doughboy  today,  but 


you  shall  have  two  tomorrow  to  make 
up  for  what  you  've  lost.' 

"  So  next  day  Governor  King  orders 
the  fellow  that  stole  the  dumpling  to  be 
taken  out  and  hanged,  giving  directions 
also  that  the  dead  man's  allowance  for 
that  day  should  be  given  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  plundered. 

"  That 's  true  enough,  Paddy,"  said 
Long  Jim,  "but  long  after  the  Blue 
Mountains  were  crossed  we  had  some 
terrible  hard  times ;  we  only  got  six 
pounds  of  wheat  for  a  week's  ration, 
which  we  had  to  grind  up  with  a  hand- 
mill,  and  very  little  meat,  while  it  was 
a  hanging  matter  to  kill  a  sheep.  There 
used  to  be  two  government-men  shep- 
herds at  every  out- station,  and  a  ticket- 
of-leave  hut-keeper,  whose  business  it 
was  to  cook,  watch  the  flocks  at  night, 
and  also  to  count  them  night  and  morn- 
ing. Sometimes  the  number  would  not 
come  out  correct,  and  then  the  shepherd 
would  count  them  out  again  himself; 
then  if  he  found  there  was  any  short 
he  'd  often  start  the  flock  right  off  into 
the  scrub,  where  the  wild-dogs  could 
worry  them ;  for  he  knew  that  any 
way  he  'd  get  a  flogging  next  day.  Of 
course,  all  masters  did  not  treat  their 
assigned-servants  in  that  way  ;  but  still 
they  had  the  power  if  they  wished  to  do 
so.  There  was  a  flogger  at  every  police 
station,  and  of  a  Monday  morning  there 
used  to  be  a  regular  puddle  of  blood 
around  the  triangles.  These  floggers 
were  all  hated  by  the  other  men,  and 
their  lives  were  not  worth  much  if  they 
were  caught  in  a  lonely  place.  So  they 
in  their  turn  laid  on  the  cats  as  hard 
as  they  could,  and  some  of  them  even 
practiced  left-handed,  so  as  to  cross  the 
cats  on  the  sufferer's  back. 

"  Many  of  you,  who  have  been  in 
Hobart-Town,  must   have  known  One- 
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Armed-Scott  :  well,  after  he  got  his 
ticket,  he  came  over  to  the  Sydney-side 
and  started  a  bush  public-house  on  the 
Murray.  I  was  stock-keeping  at  Maiden's 
Point,  and  one  night  I  happened  to  stop 
at  Scott's  place.  I  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  bar  just  after  taking  a  drink, 
when  an  oldish  chap  rode  up  and  got  off 
his  horse. 

" '  Good  evenin',  mates,'  says  he,  'come 
on  and  have  a  nobbier.' 

"  Scott  poured  out  the  rum  and  we  all 
drank  ;  then  the  stranger  cries  out, 
'  Is  n't  your  name  Scott,  and  did  n't  you 
live  over  in  Van's  Land?' 

"  '  Certainly  I  did,'  says  Scott. 

" ' Take  that  then,  you  flogging  hound  ; 
I've  been  looking  for  you  many  a  year,' 
exclaimed  the  stranger,  as  he  pulled  out 
a  pistol  and  shot  Scott  dead. 

"Then  he  jumped  on  his  horse  and 
rode  off.  It  was  no  business  of  mine,  so 
I  didn't  meddle  with  the  matter." 

"  Ay,"  said  Encounter-Bay-Bob,  "  I 
knew  that  one-armed  wretch  well,  for  I 
done  my  time  on  the  Derwent;  and 
Sydney  was  never  a  patch  on  it,  though 
at  Paramatta  they  cropped  the  women's 
hair  and  made  them  work  in  irons.  Now, 
I  '11  tell  you  a  little  about  Port  Arthur 
when  I  was  there.  Our  job  was  bring- 
ing timber  down  from  the  ranges  and 
loading  it  in  boats,  and  this  is  the  way 
it  was  managed.  We  were  ranked  up 
two  deep  and  marched  up  the  mountain 
side  in  charge  of  convict  overseers ;  then 
we  were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
logs  of  timber,  which  were  about  forty 
feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  square. 
4  Stoop  down,'  'Pick  up,'  and  then  we 
raised  the  beams,  staggering  and  shrink- 
ing, for  many  of  us  had  great  raw  sores 
on  our  shoulders,  and  our  feet  were  cut 
and  bleeding,  as  the  shoes  served  out  to 
us  were  of  the  most  wretched  quality 
and  fell  to  pieces  in  a  few  days. 

"  Then  Dog  Morris,  as  he  was  called, 
would  climb  upon  the  beam  with  a  rat- 
tan in  his  hand,  and  run  along,  touching 
every   second    man   and   calling,    '  Fall 


out,  fall  out.'  And  so  we  tottered  and 
stumbled  down  the  mountain  side,  like 
some  enormous  centipede,  till  we  got  to 
the  beach,  and  there  we  had  to  wade 
through  the  sea  to  the  launches. 

"  Sometimes  a  poor,  sore-footed  fellow 
would  fall  down  in  the  water,  and  Dog 
Morris  would  bring  him  up  to  the  Com- 
mandant's office. 

"'What's  this  fellow  been  doing?" 
the  beak  would  ask. 

"  '  Diving  for  mutton-fish,  your  Honor,' 
Dog  Morris  would  answer. 

"  'Take  him  off  and  give  him  fifty  '; — 
and  he  got  them  at  once.  O,  that  Mor- 
ris was  a  devil,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
We  were  twenty  men  in  a  hut,  with  an 
overseer,  and  outside  watchmen  that 
wore  list  slippers  were  always  prowling 
about,  and  peeping  in  through  sliding 
panels.  Often  a  poor  fellow  after  his 
day's  work  would  be  shivering  and  shak- 
ing, when  Dog  Morris  would  say  to 
him,  '  Jack,  why  don't  you  have  a  smoke  ? 
Have  n't  you  got  any  fogus  (tobacco)  ? ' 

"  Now  that  article  was  strictly  prohib- 
ited, so  the  convict  would  answer  that 
he  had  none. 

"  '  Well,  here  's  a  piece,  but  take  care 
and  don't  get  collared.' 

'•  With  that  the  man  would  get  away 
into  a  corner  and  fill  his  old  pipe.  Just 
as  he  got  it  well  lit,  Dog  Morris  would 
give  a  short  cough  as  a  signal,  the  door 
would  be  thrown  open,  and  in  would 
come  a  night-watch. 

"  '  Hello !  I  smell  tobacco  !  Who  's 
been  smoking  here  ? ' 

"  Morris  would  motion  toward  the  of- 
fender, and  he'd  be  dragged  off  to  chokee 
and  get  a  hundred  next  morning. 

"  Point  Puer  was  another  awful  place. 
It  was  the  settlement  for  '  kids,'  as  you 
all  know,  and  some  of  you  have  been 
there  yourselves.  There  's  Little  Denny 
can  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"Faith,  I  can  ;  worse  luck,"  rejoined 
Denny,  "  I  was  only  twelve  years  old 
when  I  was  lagged,  and  many  's  the  one 
I  've  seen  tortured  to  death  at  the  Point  ; 
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besides  lots  that  killed  themselves. 
There  was  a  narrow  pass  joining  on  the 
mainland,  and  along  there  were  lamps 
burning  all  night  with  savage  blood- 
hounds fastened  to  the  posts  with  long 
chains,  so  that  they  could  tear  any  one 
to  pieces  that  tried  to  get  away.  John 
Price  had  charge  in  my  time,  and  he  was 
the  biggest  tyrant  ever  lived." 

"True  for  you,  Denny,  we  've  all  heard 
of  Price,"  rejoined  Jack  the  Scholar. 
"  He  went  to  Norfolk  Island  and  made 
a  hell-upon-earth  out  of  it.  Captain  Mc- 
Conachie  had  been  in  command  there  ; 
and  he  had  an  idea  that  prisoners  should 
be  treated  as  human  beings,  so  he  had 
given  them  many  little  privileges  and 
allowed  those  that  were  well-conducted 
to  make  gardens  and  grow  vegetables 
and  tobacco.  But  as  soon  as  Price  came 
all  was  changed  ;  the  gardens  were  root- 
ed up  and  the  most  cruel  punishment 
inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  prisoners. 
Price  used  to  dress  like  a  larrikin,  with 
a  cabbage  tree  hat  and  long  ribbon  ;  he 
used  to  pride  himself  on  being  up  to  any 
move,  and  could  talk  slang  and  laugh 
with  the  men  one  minute,  and  the  next 
curse  them  for  being  convict  dogs.  Or- 
dinary flogging  was  not  enough  for  him  ; 
the  sufferers'  backs  had  to  be  pickled 
with  brine ;  and  he  even  kept  one  man 
for  weeks  chained  to  a  rock  which  was 
covered  by  the  sea  every  tide !  The 
men's  tortures  were  so  terrible  that  it  was 
quite  a  common  thing  for  two  of  them 
to  toss  up  a  bit  of  slate  '  Wet  or  dry  ? ' 
which  should  kill  the  other.  Then  the 
winner  would  be  taken  to  Sydney  and 
hanged  ;  so  they  would  both  escape  from 
a  life  of  misery. 

"  Marcus  Clarke  in  '  His  Natural  Life ' 
tells  about  Price,  or  as  he  is  called  in  the 
novel,  Captain  Frere.  But  he  had  not 
died  when  that  book  was  published  ;  I  '11 
tell  you  how  his  life  was  ended.  Bishop 
Bloomfield  made  such  an  exposure  of 
Price's  cruelty  on  Norfolk  Island  that  a 
commissioner  examined  into  the  case, 
and  the  British  government  were  forced 


to  remove  him,  but  he  had  such  powerful 
interest  and  such  a  reputation  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian (!)  he  was  soon  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Convicts  at  Victoria. 

"  After  the  gold  diggings  broke  out  in 
that  colony,  many  bushrangers  started 
up,  and  one  of  the  most  noted,  Captain 
Melville,  who  kept  the  Bendigo  Road, 
was  taken  and  sentenced  for  life  to  the 
hulks  at  Sandridge.  Many  desperate 
and  daring  prisoners  were  in  them,  and 
in  1855  and  1856  these  men  were  em- 
ployed in  building  a  new  pier  on  shore, 
where  they  were  landed  heavily  ironed 
and  under  a  strong  guard  every  morning. 
They  had  several  times  complained  of 
the  bad  quality  of  the  food  served  out  to 
them,  but  Captain  Price  only  punished 
those  who  had  dared  to  murmur.  How- 
ever, one  day  the  laborers  refused  to 
take  the  bread  issued,  and  would  not  go 
to  work  when  landed.  Captain  Price 
was  sent  for  and  came  as  usual  swagger- 
ing along  in  his  blue  suit,  with  a  glass 
stuck  in  his  eye,  and  pushed  right  into 
the  center  of  the  crowd. 

"  'Ho,  you  convict  dogs,you  're  grumb- 
ling, are  you  :  I  '11  give  you  something 
to  growl  for.' 

"Just  then  he  saw  something  that 
startled  him  in  the  faces  of  the  prison- 
ers. 

"  'Well,  well,  my  lads,  go  to  work  at 
once,  I  '11  send  down  fresh  bread  and  see 
that  you  get  the  very  best  kind  for  the 
future.'  '  Too  late,  John,'  muttered  a 
voice,  and  the  next  instant  the  body  of 
John  Price  lay  lifeless,  mangled  and 
almost  hacked  to  pieces  by  picks  and 
shovels.  To  be  sure,  six  of  the  gang 
were  picked  out  as  ringleaders,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  these  were  tried  and 
executed  ;  but  the  rest  of  those  in  the 
hulks  had  better  times  for  the  future." 

"Served  him  just  right,"  ejaculated 
some  of  the  shearers,  as  they  turned 
into  their  bunks.  And  soon  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  sleepers,  and  the  occasional  bleat 
of  a  ewe  in  the  adjoining  sheepfold. 

T.J.  B. 
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THE  RAISIN  INDUSTRY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


The  history  of  California's  develop- 
ment since  the  advent  of  the  Americans 
displays  a  succession  of  transformation 
scenes  more  rapid  and  surprising  than 
ever  before  exhibited  on  the  stage  of 
the  world.  In  this  drama  of  destiny  the 
curtain  rose  on  a  scene  of  peaceful 
beauty.  The  Mission  churches  in  their 
pleasant  locations  by  the  seaside,  the 
neighboring  princely  estates  with  their 
haciendas,  the  vast  unpeopled  plains  of 
the  interior,  the  endless  stretch  of  moun- 
tains in  the  background,  formed  a  set- 
ting to  which  the  padres  and  their  In- 
dian proselytes,  the  dons  and  their  na- 
tive retainers,  the  vaqueros  and  their 
countless  herds  gave  a  completing  touch 
of  pastoral  simplicity  and  loveliness. 

The  motive  of  the  piece  suddenly 
changed.  A  scene  of  turbulence  and 
excitement  followed.  The  solemn  reli- 
gious chant  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of 
traffic ;  commercial  cities  encroached 
upon  and  crowded  the  Missions  aside ; 
the  estates  and  haciendas  were  overrun 
and  disappeared ;  the  plains  were  alive 
with  processions  of  adventurers;  the 
solitary  mountains  became  the  theater 
of  furious  energy  and  tumultuous  life. 

But  another  change  came  ;  not,  so  sud- 
denly as  the  first,  but  swiftly  in  compar- 
ison with  the  time  in  which  industrial 
revolutions  are  usually  brought  about. 
In  disappointment  some  turned  from  the 
mines  to  the  barren  plains,  to  see  if  the 
apparently  sterile  expanses  would  re- 
spond to  the  processes  of  husbandry. 
The  arid  wastes  were  seeded,  more  in 
doubt  than  faith  ;  but,  lo !  a  miracle. 
The  glad  soil  rewarded  its  tillers  with 
the  repressed  fertility  of  centuries,  yield- 
ing such  abundance  of  harvest  as  had 
never  been  seen.  Illimitable  fields  of 
golden  grain  formed  the  central  feature 
of  California's  new  scenic  display. 


In  a  little  while,  and  before  the  ob- 
server was  fully  conscious  of  it,  yet 
another  change  had  come.  Sweeping 
inland,  like  a  silent  mist  from  the  ocean, 
enveloping  hillside,  canon,  and  plain 
alike,  came  vineyards,  orchards,  orange 
groves,  and  similar  marvels,  until  we 
waked  to  discover  that  the  wastes  and 
grainfields  were  disappearing,  and  the 
landscape  was  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord 
or  a  dream  of  Hesperides.  The  change 
from  the  pastoral  to  the  mining,  from 
the  mining  to  the  agricultural,  was 
scarcely  more  rapid  and  complete  than 
that  which  has  given  to  our  State  its 
present  horticultural  complexion.  The 
passing  show  is  being  enacted  in  a  scene 
whose  chief  features  are  interminable 
vistas  of  fruit  trees  and  vines. 

What  is  the  setting  of  the  next  act  in 
the  drama  of  California's  destiny  to  be? 
In  view  of  the  surprises  of  the  past 
forty -four  years  it  would  be  rash  to  make 
a  positive  prediction.  Some  surpassing 
resource  or  adaptability  yet  undiscov- 
ered may  turn  her  fortune  unexpectedly 
awry  and  project  it  on  a  new  line  of  de- 
velopment. This  has  occurred  thrice  in 
her  brief  history  already.  The  discovery 
of  extensive  deposits  of  petroleum,  nat- 
ural gas,  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals, 
may  give  her  fate  a  different  cast,  and 
make  her  a  rival  of  Pennsylvania ;  or 
demonstration  of  the  special  adaptability 
of  her  soil  and  climate  to  the  culture  of 
ramie,  hemp,  flax,  rice,  tobacco,  trie 
sugar  beet,  the  tea  plant,  and  other  prod- 
ucts as  yet  but  imperfectly  experimented 
with,  may  cause  an  equally  radical  revo- 
lution in  the  character  of  her  industries. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  probable.  The  field 
of  possibilities  has  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly explored,  and  it  is  likely  that 
California  has  found  and  is  pursuing  the 
right  course  to  her  high  destiny.     Na. 
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ture  has  favored  her  beyond  all  other 
spots  on  earth  with  horticultural  and 
viticultural  advantages,  and  it  would  be 
a  derogation  she  is  not  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  to  abandon  her  proud  superi- 
ority in  these  respects  to  engage  in  low- 
lier and  more  common  pursuits.  The 
likelihood  is  that  development  will  con- 
tinue upon  the  present  lines,  but  with 
ever-increasing  variety  and  range.  Al- 
ready the  fig,  the  olive,  the  lemon,  the 
perfume  field  are  coming  forward  to  take 
a  place  of  prominence  with  the  peach, 
the  prune,  the  orange,  and  the  vineyard. 
Other  rare  species  will  in  turn  push  to 
the  front,  until  the  nations  shall  look  to 
California  for  the  choicest  growth  of 
every  variety  of  semi-tropical  products. 

Among  the  transformations  that  have 
characterized  the  development  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the  few  decades  of  her  real 
history,  no  single  feature  is  more  inter- 
esting or  important  than  the  growth  of 
the  raisin  industry.  Within  twenty 
years  it  has  vaulted  from  an  experimen- 
tal stage  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
foremost  interests  of  the  State.  And 
though  just  at  present  it  appears  to  have 
exceeded  the  temporary  need  and  passed 
the  limits  of  financial  success,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  no  more  stationary  now 
than  at  any  former  period  of  its  history. 
Constantly  extending  markets  will  give 
renewed  impetus  to  it,  and  it  is  destined 
to  expand  to  dimensions  only  to  be 
gauged  by  universal  and  ever-increasing 
demand 

Raisins  are  merely  the  proper  vari- 
eties of  grapes  properly  dried.  It  is 
popularly  supposed  that  sugar  is  used  in 
curing  them,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  only  sugar  in  raisins  is  that  pro- 
duced from  the  juice  of  the  grape  in  the 
process  of  drying.  All  raisin  grapes  are 
of  the  green^variety.  The  rich  purple 
or  chocolate  color  is  imparted  to  them 
by  the  sun  while  they  are  being  cured. 
The  same  grapes  dried  in  the  shade, 
whether  by  the  air  or  by  artificial  means, 
have  a  sickly  greenish  hue.     Difference 


of  soils,  of  degrees  of  ripeness,  of  the 
proportions  of  water  in  the  grapes,  all 
affect  the  color  of  the  raisins,  but  only 
within  a  certain  range  of  lighter  or 
deeper  shades.  The  uniformly  rich  tones 
which  characterize  all  shades  alike  are 
due  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

Experiments  in  raisin  making  in  Cali- 
fornia probably  date  back  to  the  time  of 
the  first  vineyards.  Nature  herself,  if 
no  one  else,  must  unavoidably  have  been 
forced  to  try  her  hand  at  it.  Grapes 
left  upon  the  vines  until  they  become 
overripe  undergo  the  processes  of  cur- 
ing, though  not  so  rapidly,  the  same  as 
if  picked  and  spread  in  the  sun.  In  our 
hot  interior  valleys  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  crop  not  infrequently  be- 
comes thus  prematurely  dried.  But 
those  early  experiments,  if  such  there 
were,  could  have  resulted,  as  did  much 
later  ones,  in  nothing  but  dried  grapes, — 
as  the  cured  product  of  the  wine  and 
table  varieties  is  called, —  for  the  true 
raisin  grape  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  experimented  with  for  many  years. 
So-called  raisins,  made  from  Feher  Za- 
gos  grapes,  attracted  some  attention, 
but  they  must  necessarily  have  been  of 
a  very  inferior  quality.  The  Malaga 
grape  was  also  tried,  and  is  largely  made 
use  of  yet  in  some  sections.  Its  name 
led  many  to  suppose  it  the  genuine 
raisin  grape.  But  in  that  respect,  as  in 
every  other,  it  is  a  fraud.  Among  the 
grape  family  it  is  what  the  carp  is  among 
fish, —  a  magnificent  deception,  dry  and 
tasteless  as  sawdust.  Both  as  a  table 
grape  and  a  raisin  it  is  an  imposition. 
It  is  grown  extensively  because  it  is 
hardy  and  bears  prolifically.  The  size 
and  beauty  of  its  bunches,  whether  green 
or  dried,  ensnare  the  inexperienced  and 
render  it  one  of  the  most  marketable 
products  of  the  vineyard ;  but  the  sooner 
it  is  excluded  from  the  raisin  field  the 
better  it  will  be  for  that  industry. 

The  genuine  raisin  grape  is  the  Mus- 
cat. Of  all  grapes  it  alone  has  the  qual- 
ities that  give  to  raisins  their  peculiar 
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taste  and  pungency.  There  are  many 
varieties  to  which  the  name  is  applied, 
but  only  two  of  them  are  used  in  raisin 
making  —  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
the  Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco.  At  one 
time  there  was  much  contention  over 
their  relative  merits,  but  of  late  years  it 
seems  to  have  died  out.  It  may  with 
safety  be  suffered  to  remain  buried,  as 
for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  no 
choice  between  them,  a  slight  difference 
in  the  shape  of  the  berries  and  in  the 
looseness  of  the  bunches  being  the  only 
distinctions,  and  even  these  are  not 
always  plainly  marked. 

The  Sultana,  a  small  seedless  grape, 
with  a  fruity  flavor  which  renders  it  very 
desirable  for  cooking  purposes,  is  culti- 
vated quite  extensively  also,  and  Corinth 
and  Zante  currants  are  grown  in  the 
State  on  a  small  scale,  but  so  far  their 
culture  has  not  proved  successful. 

Colonel  Agaston  Haraszthy  imported 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  from  Malaga, 
in  1852;  and  while  visiting  that  place  in 
1861,  he  secured  cuttings  of  the  Mus- 
catel Gordo  Blanco  and  the  Sultana. 
To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  introduced  raisin  vines  into 
this  State.  Another  importation  of  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  made  by  A. 
Delmas  in  1855,  and  G.  G.  Briggs  sub- 
sequently brought  cuttings  of  the  same 
variety  directly  from  Spain.  In  1876 
W.  S.  Chapman  imported  the  supposed 
choicest  varieties,  but  they  proved  to  be 
in  no  way  superior  to  those  already 
growing  here.  Other  importations  may 
have  been  made ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
material  consequence,  as  no  improve- 
ment has  ever  been  made  on  the  stock 
originally  imported  by  Colonel  Harasz- 
thy. 

But,  though  the  true  raisin  vine  was 
thus  early  introduced,  no  one  appears  to 
have  utilized  it  for  many  years.  It  will 
never  be  known  who  produced  the  first 
raisins  in  California.  Doctor  J.  Strentzel 
made  an  exhibit  of  raisins  at  the  State 
Fair  in  1863  ;  but  it  is  alike  uncertain  if 


they  were  genuine  Muscat  raisins,  or  if 
they  were  the  first  produced  in  the  State. 
The  first  distinctively  raisin  vineyards  — 
or,  at  least,  the  first  to  prove  successful 
and  attract  attention  to  the  industry  — 
were  those  of  G.  G.  Briggs  at  Davisville, 
in  Solano  County,  and  R.  B.  Blowers  at 
Woodland,  in  Yolo  County,  planted  in 
1863.  The  former  was  of  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  variety,  imported  directly 
from  Spain  ;  the  latter  of  the  Muscatel 
Gordo  Blanco,  secured  from  Colonel 
Haraszthy.  Both  these  vineyards  pro- 
duced raisins  as  early  as  1867,  but  the 
product  made  no  figure  in  the  market 
until  1873,  when  6,000  boxes  were  mar- 
keted, which  may  be  considered  to  have 
inaugurated  the  raisin  trade  of  the  State. 
From  the  time  it  was  generally  known 
that  the  proper  varieties  of  grapes  had 
been  secured,  and  that  merchantable 
raisins  could  be  produced  in  California, 
the  industry  spread  rapidly,  and  for 
twenty  years  it  has  kept  on  increasing 
at  an  astonishing  ratio.  As  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained  the  production  has 
been  as  follows : 

Years.                    Boxes.  Pounds. 

873 6,000  120,000 

874 9,000  180,000 

875 1 1,000  220,000 

876 19,000  380,000 

877 32,000  640,000 

878 48,000  960,000 

879 65,000  1,300,000 

880 75>°oo  1,500,000 

881 90,000  1,800,000 

882  11 5,000  2,300  000 

883 .  125,000  2,500.000 

884 175,000  3,500,000 

885 475,000  9,500,000 

886 703,000  14,060,000 

887 800,000  16,000,000 

888 1,250,000  25,500,000 

889 1 ,633,900  32,678,000 

890 2,341.463  46,829,260 

891  (estimated) 2,600,000  52,000,000 

The  Muscat  is  the  most  delicate  of  all 
varieties  of  the  vine,  and  to  insure  good 
crops  from  it  and  their  proper  curing 
peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
are  required.  Hence,  many  localities 
where  ordinary  grapes  can  be  success- 
fully grown  are  not  suitable  for  the 
raisin  industry.     A  rich,  heavy  soil  is  a 
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prerequisite  to  a  thrifty  growth  of  the  ,                                                            Boxes. 
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vine  and  its  full  bearing,  and  a  warm,    San  Bernardino 62^913 

dry  climate  is  indispensable  to  the  early    Yolo 300,000 

ripening  of  the  fruit  and  its  conversion  *%  ™ego..;.  ■•••••••••■■••••••  ••••••    *75;ooo 

into  raisins.    The  soil  of  the  coast  coun-    Sutter >.      17,000 

ties  is  well  enough  adapted  to  the  grow-    Shasta 6,000 

,     ,  .         *?  ,        r  .     ,  Solano 14,000 

ing  of  the  vine,  but  the  fog  and  dews    Yuba 17,550 

cause  mildew,  and  render  drying  in  the    Santa  Clara —     40,000 

sun   impracticable.      These    considera-  iviTrc^.......   ..........  .........!..      17,000 

tions  have  driven  the  business  to  the  in-    Ventura 10,000 

terior  galleys  whither  the  moisture  of    Co]usa'  Tehama>  etc ^^000 

the   ocean  does  not  penetrate.     Apart       Total 2,341,463 

from  this  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may 

not  be  successfully  prosecuted  anywhere  The  proper  planting  of  a  raisin  vine- 
from  Shasta  to  San  Diego.  yard  involves  a  great  amount  of  care 
All  inland  localities,  however,  are  not  and  labor.  As  on  any  but  thoroughly 
equally  favorable  to  the  industry.  Suit-  sub-irrigated  land  the  vines  will  require 
able  soils  can  be  found  throughout  the  irrigation,  it  is  a  precedent  condition 
whole  length  of  the  State,  but  to  the  that  they  must  be  -planted  on  level 
northward  later  spring  frosts  endanger  ground ;  and  it  is  better  under  all  cir- 
the  crops,  and  earlier  autumn  rains  ren-  cumstances  that  the  ground  be  leveled 
der  drying  difficult ;  while  to  the  ex-  or  graded,  otherwise  in  excessively  rainy 
treme  south  a  like  hazard  in  curing  is  ex-  seasons  the  water  will  stand  in  the  de- 
perienced  in  consequence  of  the  grapes  pressions  and  interfere  with  the  prose- 
not  ripening  until  several  weeks  later,  cution  of  work  at  the  proper  time.  It  is 
The  most  favorable  conditions  in  every  seldom,  even  on  the  apparently  smooth 
respect  appear  thus  far  to  be  afforded  by  plains,  that  land  Is  to  be  found  suffi- 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  These  are  an  ciently  level  in  its  natural  state.  To 
abundance  of  the  richest  soils,  thorough  bring  it  to  the  right  condition  the  ele- 
systems  of  irrigation,  absence  of  dews  vations  have  to  be  scraped  off  and  the 
and  fogs,  a  uniform  high  temperature,  depressions  filled  in.  The  labor  re- 
which  gives  unusual  flavor  and  perfec-  quired  to  accomplish  this  varies  accord- 
tion  to  the  grape,  and  a  protracted  warm  ing  to  the  original  roughness  of  the  land 
and  dry  season  that  enables  the  curing  and  the  degree  of  levelness  to  which  it 
processes  to  be  carried  on  in  the  sun  is  brought.  Land  cannot  ordinarily  be 
with  scarcely  a  liability  to  interruption,  leveled  perfectly  at  an  expense  avera- 
These  advantages  have  led  to  a  contin-  ging  less  than  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  but 
uous  expansion  of  the  industry  in  that  grading  enough  to  prevent  pools  of 
region,  until  one  half  the  raisin  crop  of  water  accumulating  can  generally  be 
the  State  is  now  produced  in  Fresno  done  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
County  alone.  Tulare,  Kern,  Merced,  When  the  land  has  been  satisfactorily 
Stanislaus,  and  San  Joaquin  counties,  leveled  or  graded,  it  is  plowed  and  har- 
with  equal  facilities  for  irrigation,should  rowed  until  the  ground  is  in  as  soft  and 
prove  equally  successful  in  the  same  smooth  condition  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
line  of  effort.  The  crop  of  1891  has  not  it.  It  is  then  laid  off  into  fields  or 
all  been  moved  yet,  but  the  following  checks,  their  size  and  shape  being  regu- 
figures,  giving  the  actual  shipments  of  lated  commonly  by  the  necessary  ditches 
the  crop  of  1890,  will  show  the  relative  and  avenues. 

importance  of  the  various  localities  at  At   this  stage  several  questions  pre- 

that  time:  sent  themselves  for  consideration  which, 
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though  not  of  vital  moment,  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  worthy  of  careful  at- 
tention. They  have  never  been  conclu- 
sively settled,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  as  no  amount  of  study  and  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  the  points  at  issue  is 
likely  to  be  accepted  as  authoritative 
and  final ;  therefore  it  is  incumbent  on 
each  planter  to  determine  according  to 
his  judgment  or  bias  what  will  best  suit 
himself.  It  amounts  to  about  the  same 
as  a  choice  of  methods  in  skinning  a  cat, 
of  which  proverbially  there  are  many 
almost  equally  good. 

The  first  consideration,  both  in  point 
of  precedence  and  of  permanent  effect, 
is  the  distance  the  vines  are  to  be  set 
apart.  Vineyards  have  been  planted  in 
rows  6  by  6  feet,  6  by  8,  6  by  io,  8  by  8, 
8  by  io,  io  by  io,  io  by  12,  12  by  12,  12 
by  16,  and  in  every  other  conceivable 
intermediate  combination,  each  method 
having  its  earnest  advocates,  as  every- 
thing that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion 
will  always  have.  With  the  exception 
that  vines  planted  too  far  apart  run  more 
to  wood  than  to  fruit,  and  that  too 
closely  planted  ones  interfere  with  cul- 
tivating and  curing  processes,  there  is 

Vol.  xix— 37. 


not  much  preference  of  any  one  method 
over  the  others. 

Choice  between  the  Muscat  of  Alex, 
andria  and  the  Gordo  Blanco  varieties 
may  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  no 
great  consequence,  though  still  a  per- 
plexing one.  The  matter  of  cuttings  or 
rooted  vines  is  one  of  greater  importance. 
The  former  are  more  economical  and 
are  supposed  to  make  a  better  vine,  but 
there  is  less  certainty  of  getting  a  good 
stand  with  them  ;  hence  rooted  vines 
have  been  mostly  used  for  planting  of 
late  years. 

When  the  foregoing  questions  have 
been  determined  in  the  mind  of  the 
vineyardist,  he  is  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  planting.  Rooted  vines  should  prop- 
erly be  planted  sooner  than  cuttings,  it 
being  advisable  to  put  them  in  as  early 
as  December ;  nevertheless,  if  the  ground 
is  not  ready,  they  may  be  planted  with 
certainty  of  growth  at  any  time  up  to 
May.  Cuttings  are  rarely  put  in  before 
February  or  March,  being  liable  to  rot  if 
planted  too  early.  Whether  cuttings  or 
rooted  vines  be  used,  equal  care  should 
be  taken  to  press  the  dirt  firmly  around 
trie    bottom.      Formerly   most    of    the 
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planting  was  done  with  a  sheepsfoot  or 
a  bar.  With  the  former  the  cutting  was 
simply  jammed  into  the  earth  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  ;  with  the  latter  a  hole  was 
made  in  which  the  cutting  was  placed, 
and  the  dirt  pressed  against  it  by  insert- 
ing the  bar  at  the  sides.  These  are  ex- 
peditious methods,  and  do  well  enough 
in  sandy  or  very  soft  ground,  but  in 
heavier  soils  the  result  is  not  always  so 
satisfactory.  At  present  nearly  all 
planting  is  done  with  the  shovel.  When 
the  distance  between  the  rows  has  been 
decided  upon,  a  chain  or  wire  with  marks 
at  the  requisite  intervals  is  stretched  at 
the  proper  distances  apart,  and  a  vine 
planted  at  every  marking.  By  this  means 
perfect  accuracy  is  attained,  the  rows 
running  in  straight  lines  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

Cultivation  is  begun  as  soon  as  the 
vines  are  planted,  the  stirring  of  the  soil 
in  this  instance  having  the  same  object 
in  view  as  the  cultivating  of  mature 
vineyards, —  to  keep  the  field  free  from 
weeds  and  to  attract  the  moisture  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Late  rains  and 
mild  weather  are  exceedingly  to  be  de- 
sired after  planting.  W^ith  cuttings,  suc- 
cess or  failure  hinges  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  character  of  the  season.  Rooted 
vines  are  not  so  dependent  upon  the 
weather,  but  even  they  are  liable  to  be 
greatly  affected  by  it.  Unless  the  ground 
is  sub-irrigated  the  young  vines  will  re- 
quire irrigating  two  or  three  times  during 
the  spring  and  summer,  each  watering 
necessitating  fresh  cultivation  ;  but  for 
that  matter,  cultivation  should  be  fre- 
quent and  thorough,  whether  irrigation 
be  resorted  to  or  not. 

Vines  on  good  soil  and  properly  cared 
for  should  put  out  shoots  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  length  the  first  season.  These 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  single  spur  in 
the  winter,  the  purpose  being  to  allow 
the  stock  of  the  vine  to  become  strong 
before  too  much  head  or  top  is  formed. 
This  severe  pruning,  and  the  filling  out 
or  replanting  of  the  spots  in  which  the 


vines  failed  to  grow,  complete  the  his- 
tory of  the  vineyard  for  the  first  year. 

The  second  year  is  a  mere  repetition 
of  plowing,  cultivating,  and  irrigating, 
without  expectation  of  any  remunerative 
returns.  A  few  bunches  of  grapes  usu- 
ally set  on  every  vine,  enough  some- 
times to  excite  the  hopes  of  the  anxious 
owner,  but  he  is  ordinarily  doomed  to 
see  their  growth  arrested  at  half  size,  or 
more  likely  to  behold  them  sun-burned 
and  withered  long  before  harvest  time. 

But  this  year  he  prunes  with  a  reason- 
able hope  of  reward  the  coming  season. 
If  the  vine  has  made  a  vigorous  growth, 
three  or  four  spurs,  with  two  buds  each, 
are  left  upon  it.  These  are  to  form  the 
future  head  of  the  vine.  All  subsequent 
pruning  will  be  but  modifications  of  this 
original  crown.  A  greater  number  of 
spurs  will  be  left  as  the  vine  grows  old 
er;  the  old  wood  will  from  year  to  year 
be  cut  away  to  make  place  for  new ; 
alterations  will  constantly  be  made  to 
keep  the  growth  symmetrical  and  within 
bounds  ;  but  in  all  these  changes  the 
head  of  the  vine  will  remain  substan- 
tially the  same  as  it  was  first  formed. 

Muscat  vines  are  pruned  low  for  two 
reasons, —  to  protect  the  fruit  from  the 
sun,  and  to  permit  the  grapes  to  grow 
near  the  ground,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  the  best  bunches  are  those  to  which 
the  warm  earth  imparts  an  equable  tem- 
perature. On  this  account  the  head  of 
the  vine  is  formed  but  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground.  The  vine  at  three  years  of 
age  seldom  yields  more  than  half  a  crop, 
but  the  treatment  and  processes  are  the 
same  as  when  it  has  reached  maturity 
—  an  age  varying  from  five  to  eight 
years,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth. 

Pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time  after 
the  flow  of  sap  has  been  checked  by 
frost  —  which  generally  occurs  in  No- 
vember—  until  it  is  renewed  again  in 
March.  The  relative  merits  of  early 
and  late  pruning  is  another  hotly  con- 
tested point  among  viticulturists,  which 
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is  likely  to  never  be  definitively  settled, 
but  expediency  determines  it  in  favor  of 
the  former  on  large  vineyards.  In  order 
to  do  the  necessary  work  v/ithin  the 
proper  time,  pruning  has  to  be  begun 
about  the  first  of  December,  and  as 
good,  if  not  better,  results  are  obtained 
by  this  practice. 

And  here  again,  at  the  very  first  stage 
of  the  year's  work,  another  perplexity  is 
encountered  in  the  matter  of  close  or 
liberal  pruning.     Like  the  other  ques- 


fresh  growth  will  be  developed  from  dor- 
mant buds  concealed  in  the  rough  bark 
of  the  head ;  if  too  many,  only  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  canes  will  grow  strong- 
ly, the  others  being  arrested  at  different 
stages  of  development.  It  is  a  singular 
feature  of  Muscat  vines  in  California 
that  suckers  bear  fruit  the  same  as  canes 
springing  from  the  previous  year's 
growth ;  hence,  the  shoots  forced  from 
dormant  buds  compensate  for  illiberal 
pruning. 
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GOOD    RAISIN    LAND. 


tions  in  dispute,  it  admits  of  no  author- 
itative settlement.  So  long  as  the  prun- 
ing is  confined  anywhere  within  reason- 
able bounds  —  say  within  a  range  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  spurs  of  two  buds 
each  for  full-grown  vines — there  will 
not  be  a  very  perceptible  difference  in 
the  result.  Vines  have  a  wonderful 
power  of  regulating  themselves,  and 
find  within  their  own  resources  a  com- 
pensation for  improper  treatment.  If 
too  few  spurs  have  been  left,  a  vigorous 


As  fast  as  the  pruning  is  finished  and 
the  brush  disposed  of, —  which  is  usu- 
ally done  by  burning  it  in  the  vineyard, 
—  plowing  is  begun,  generally  about 
the  first  of  January.  A  back-furrow  is 
turned  in  the  center  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  the  earth  thrown 
away  from  the  vines  until  nothing  is  left 
but  a  narrow  ridge.  This  is  broken 
with  a  shovel  in  some  cases,  but  in  most 
instances  the  vineyard  is  cross-plowed, 
leaving  only  a  little  square  at  each  vine 
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A     SIX     MONTHS    OLD    VINEYARD. 


to  be  spaded  or  hoed.  The  soil  is  al- 
lowed to  receive  the  rains  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  in  the  loose  con- 
dition in  which  the  plowing  has  left  it 
until  late  in  March,  when  the  work  of 
cultivating  commences.  The  cultivat- 
ors are  run  lengthwise  and  crosswise, 
until  the  ground  becomes  pulverized 
and  smooth  and  no  weeds  are  to  be  seen. 
The  oftener  the  operation  is  repeated 
the  better,  but  two  or  three  cultivations 
are  the  usual  number,  the  last  in  May, 
after  which  time  the  vines  attain  a  size 
that  renders  further  cultivating  imprac- 
ticable. The  weeds  that  spring  up  later 
are  cut  out  with  hoes. 

Meanwhile  other  necessary  operations 
have  to  be  attended  to.  The  first  of 
these,  in  point  of  time,  is  sulphuring  the 
vines.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  raisin 
crop  comes  from  mildew.  Its  presence 
is  indicated  by  a  filmy  network,  like  a 
spider  web,  upon  the  bud  clusters,  and  a 
whitish  incrustation  on  the  leaves.  The 
first  effect  is  the  dreaded  coulure,  or 
dropping  of  the  fruit.  The  berries  on 
bunches  thus  affected  fall  off  at  the  time 
of  blossoming,  leaving  the  stem  entirely 
bare,  or  at  best  with  only  a  few  strag- 


gling grapes  clinging  to  it ;  hence,  a  bad 
attack  of  mildew  may  result  in  an  almost 
total  loss  of  the  first  crop.  The  later 
effects  are  the  drying  up  and  falling  of 
the  badly  mildewed  leaves,  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance of  the  foliage  generally,  and  a 
failure  of  the  new  growth  of  wood  to 
mature  properly.  Repeated  attacks  of 
mildew  will  dwarf  vines,  and  eventually 
destroy  them.  The  cause  of  the  evil 
and  the  conditions  that  favor  it  are  not 
definitely  known,  its  appearance  and  ac- 
tion being  too  capricious  for  the  formu- 
lation of  any  certain  theory  respecting 
it.  It  comes  or  stays  away  at  its  own 
pleasure,  regardless  of  any  fixed  meteor- 
ological conditions  ;  it  will  select  for  its 
ravages  a  strip  as  clearly  defined  as  a 
roadway,  attack  irregular  patches  at 
random,  or  spread  over  an  entire  vine- 
yard,—  all  in  a  way  wholly  unaccount- 
able. It  commonly,  however,  most  se- 
verely attacks  young  vines,  and  those  on 
poor  soil  and  elevated  places ;  and  it  is 
more  prevalent  in  cold  and  cloudy  sea- 
sons, especially  if  there  be  strong  north 
winds.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  also  fav- 
orable to  its  development ;  while,  sin- 
gularly enough,  a  copious  rain  destroys 
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it.  The  only  remedy  for  it,  or  rather 
the  only  preventive, —  for  its  destructive 
work  is  accomplished  when  it  has  once 
fairly  fastened  itself  upon  a  vine,  —  so 
far  discovered  is  sulphur.  This  is  scat- 
tered plentifully  upon  the  vines,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  gas  generated  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  kills  the  mildew  germs.  It 
is  not  always  thoroughly  effective,  how- 
ever, as  in  many  cases  it  is  not  applied 
soon  or  often  enough,  while  in  other  in- 
stances continued  cold  or  cloudy  weather 
renders  it  inoperative.  To  secure  the 
best  results  the  first  sulphuring  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  be- 
gin to  put  out,  and  enough  sulphur  to 
insure  a  sufficient  generation  of  gas 
should  be  kept  upon  the  vines  from  that 
time  until  the  crop  is  fully  set. 

The  work  of  suckering  the  vines   is 
nearly   contemporaneous   with   that   of 


sulphuring  them.  With  the  springing 
out  of  the  new  shoots  from  the  spurs, 
and  frequently  sooner,  rampant  suckers 
sprout  from  the  roots,  the  trunk,  and  the 
under  part  of  the  head.  This  super- 
fluous growth  is  more  troublesome  on 
young  vines,  but  in  old  vineyards  it  is  a 
matter  requiring  careful  attention  like- 
wise. If  left  undisturbed  these  suckers 
will  divert  an  undue  proportion  of  sap, 
and  make  the  most  vigorous  growth  of 
any  part  of  the  vine,  thereby  enfeebling 
the  top  canes  and  forming  nurseries  for 
fresh  shoots,  which  will  give  increased 
trouble  every  succeeding  year.  To  pre- 
vent this  they  have  to  be  broken  off 
while  they  are  yet  tender.  As  they 
keep  on  springing  anew  during  the  whole 
growing  time,  the  labor  is  one  that  has 
to  be  repeated  until  it  is  no  longer  prac- 
ticable in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the 
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vine  and  fruit.  In  young  vineyards  one 
half  or  more  of  the  earlier  growth  has 
to  be  removed  by  this  process. 

The  time  at  which  the  crop  sets  is 
variable  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  also  varies  according  to  the  seasons. 
The  range  between  an  extremely  for- 
ward and  an  extremely  backward  year 
may  be  three  weeks  or  a  month.  From 
the  first  to  the  middle  of  May  will  prob- 
ably include  the  setting  of  most  crops  in 
ordinary  years.  That  event,  whenever 
it  occurs,  presents  another  serious  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  raisin 
grower  —  whether  to  summer-prune  or 
not.  Most  vineyardists  cut  back  the 
rampant  growth  of  their  vines  some- 
what to  prevent  breakage  by  the  strong 
winds,  but  what  is  termed  summer- 
pruning  has  a  purpose  in  addition  to 
that  object.  If  the  vines  be  allowed 
unrestricted  growth,  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  and  foliage  bends  the  canes  down, 
and  more  or  less  exposes  the  grapes 
near  the  center  of  the  vines,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  considerable  loss  will 
result  from  sun-scald,  unless  measures 
be  taken  to  obviate  it.  Tying  the  ends 
of  the  canes  over  the  exposed  fruit,  cov- 
ering it  with  straw  or  branches  clipped 
from  the  vines,  and  other  devices,  have 
been  resorted  to.  The  same  end  is 
sought  by  summer-pruning.  When  the 
crop  has  fairly  set,  if  the  branches  are 
cut  back  to  within  a  leaf  or  two  of  the 
clusters  a  lateral  growth  will  be  forced 
out,  which,  owing  to  the  stiffness  of  the 
parent  canes,  will  maintain  its  perpen- 
dicularity and  shelter  the  grapes  until 
they  begin  to  sweeten,  after  which  the 
sun  can  do  them  no  injury.  The  prac- 
tice is  one  that  requires  judgment  and 
care.  Vines  should  not  be  cut  back  too 
late,  and  those  of  moderate  strength 
must  be  more  tenderly  dealt  with  than 
vigorous  ones. 

Summer  is  one  long  holiday  to  the 
raisin  grower,  if  no  pests  make  their  ap- 
pearance. There  is  practically  nothing 
to  be  done  in  the  vineyard  from  the  first 


of  June  till  late  in  August.  During 
that  time  the  grapes  grow  and  ripen 
without  requiring  any  further  attention, 
if  the  vines  have  been  properly  summer- 
pruned.  The  trays  on  which  the  dry- 
ing is  to  be  done  are  hauled  and  piled 
conveniently  throughout  the  vineyard 
just  before  the  harvest  is  ready,  and  the 
time  for  picking  anxiously  awaited. 

The  date  of  the  ripening  is  as  variable 
as  that  of  the  setting  of  the  crop,  ran- 
ging from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September.  Early  ripening 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage.  In  August 
and  the  first  part  of  September  grapes 
will  cure  in  one  half  the  time  required 
at  a  later  date. 

There  are  several  ways  of  ascertaining 
when  the  grapes  are  sufficiently  ripe  for 
picking.  The  saccharometer,  an  instru- 
ment which  shows  the  relative  quantity 
of  sugar  in  the  juice,  is  sometimes  used. 
When  twenty-five  per  cent  or  more,  on 
a  centigrade  scale,  is  indicated,  the 
grapes  are  ripe  enough  to  make  good 
raisins.  But  experienced  vineyardists 
rely  entirely  upon  the  taste  and  color  of 
the  fruit.  When  the  grapes  have  be- 
come so  sweet  that  no  acid  taste  can  be 
detected,  and  have  attained  an  amber 
hue  where  exposed,  or  a  certain  translu- 
cency  when  grown  in  the  shade,  they 
are  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  gathered. 

The  picking  of  raisin  grapes  requires 
more  care  and  is  a  slower  operation  than 
the  gathering  of  other  varieties.  The 
clusters  are  cut  from  the  vine  carefully 
one  by  one,  all  imperfections  and  bad 
berries  trimmed  off,  and  then  arranged 
regularly  on  the  trays,  so  that  all  will 
have  a  fair  exposure  to  the  sun.  If 
heaped  or  overlying  each  other  in  the 
least,  the  drying  of  the  under  bunches 
will  be  greatly  retarded. 

To  make  good  raisins  thegrapes  should 
undergo  a  kind  of  fermentation  in  the 
first  stage  of  curing,  which  gives  them  a 
puffed  appearance  and  fills  the  air  with 
a  pleasant  fragrance.  From  90  to  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade,  is  the 
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temperature  most  favorable  for  this  pro- 
cess. Below  90  degrees  the  grapes  will 
not  ferment  properly,  and  above  100  de- 
grees, if  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  are 
liable  to  be  cooked,  —  a  condition  readily 
detected  by  a  strong  odor  resembling 
that  of  baked  apples.  To  avoid  this  re- 
sult, grapes  picked  during  excessively 
hot  weather  are  now  generally  stacked, 
or  otherwise  covered,  until  they  have 
become  somewhat  shriveled.  After  the 
fermentation  has  ceased  and  the  grapes 
have  taken  on  the  shrunken  and  corru- 
gated appearance  characteristic  of  rai- 
sins, the  sun  can  do  them  no  harm,  how- 
ever hot.  % 

To  facilitate  the  drying  and  render  it 
uniform,  the  trays  are  reversed  after 
three  or  four  days,  in  order  that  the  sides 


of  the  bunches  which  have  been  to  the 
northward  may  have  an  equal  exposure 
to  the  sun.  When  the  upper  side  of  the 
grapes  has  become  well  cured,  which 
may  be  anywhere  from  a  week  to  two 
weeks,  according  to  the  temperature, 
the  raisins  are  turned.  This  is  done  by 
putting  an  empty  tray  on  top  of  the  full 
one  and  turning  them  upside  down, 
either  by  a  man  using  a  clamp  to  fasten 
one  edge,  or  by  two  persons  whirling 
them  over  with  a  swinging  motion.  The 
reverse  side  does  not  require  as  long  an 
exposure  as  the  other. 

The  total  time  of  curing  varies  greatly 
—  from  ten  days  or  less  in  hot  weather 
to  a  month  or  more  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  Raisins  cured  in  about  fif- 
teen days  are  the  best. 
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When  the  average  of  the  raisins  are 
properly  cured,  the  work  of  taking  them 
up  is  begun.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  best  time  for  assorting 
them  is  while  they  are  in  the  field 
spread  loosely  upon  the  trays.  For  this 
purpose  the  trays  are  collected  and  piled 
in  stacks  of  fifty  or  more,  and  sweat- 
boxes,  each  holding  about  one  hundred 
pounds  when  filled,  placed  alongside 
them.  Three  grades  are  usually  made, 
—  extra  fine  bunches,  for  Dehesa  or  Im- 
perial Clusters  ;  ordinary  bunches,  for 
London  Layers  ;  and  imperfect  bunches 
and  loose  berries,  to  be  run  through  the 
stemmer.  Bunches  not  sufficiently  dried 
are  laid  on  the  trays  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  again. 

Those  put  into  the  sweat-boxes  are 
never  uniformly  dried,  some  being  over- 
cured  and  some  not  cured  quite  enough. 
To  equalize  them  and  soften  the  stems, 
which  are  very  brittle  when  taken  from 
the  trays,  they  are  placed  in  a  cool  room 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, during  which  the  stems  become 
flexible,  and  the  under-cured  raisins  im- 
part their  excess  of  moisture  to  the  over- 
dried  ones,  the  operation  resulting  in  a 
perfect  uniformity  throughout  the  whole 


mass,  and  a  moist  softness  and  elasticity 
to  be  gained  by  no  other  means.  The 
raisins  while  in  this  state  undergo  some 
completing  and  crowning  process,  not 
fully  understood,  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  emission  of  a  fragrance  of  inde- 
scribable richness.  This  equalizing  — 
or  sweating,  as  it  is  commonly  called  — 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  operations 
in  raisin  making,  and  it  should  last  for 
ten  days  at  the  very  least.  Haste  to  get 
the  crop  into  the  market  has  led  to  a 
neglect  of  this  necessary  process  much 
to  be  regretted.  Raisins  are  purposely 
overdried,  taken  directly  from  the  field, 
steamed,  and  packed  immediately.  A 
continuance  of  this  practice  will  do  in- 
calculable harm  to  the  raisin  industry. 

A  few  extensive  growers  pack  their 
own  crops,  but  the  bulk  of  the  packing 
is  now  done  by  establishments  organ- 
ized especially  for  that  purpose.  These 
ordinarily  buy  the  raisins  in  the  sweat- 
boxes,  but  in  some  instances  they  pur- 
chase the  crop  upon  the  vines,  picking 
and  curing  it  themselves.  The  packing- 
houses are  mostly  located  in  the  towns, 
both  for  convenience  of  shipment  by 
railroad  and  facility  of  securing  the  ser- 
vice of  women  and  girls,  who  are  prin- 
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cipally  employed  for  packing.  Some  of 
these  houses  afford  work  for  more  than 
rive  hundred  hands.  Women  and  girls 
come  to  the  towns  from  all  directions 
during  the  packing  season,  parties  of 
them  not  infrequently  renting  houses  or 
living  gypsy-like  in  tents. 

There  are  few  brighter  or  more  ani- 
mated scenes  than  a  raisin  packing- 
house in  full  operation.  The  women 
pack  the  layers,  or  choice  goods.  Con- 
siderable skill  is  required  to  do  this  well 
and  rapidly,  and  as  they  are  paid  by  the 
form,  the  amount  that  each  one  earns 
depends  upon  her  taste  and  dexterity. 
Earnings  range  from  $1.25  to 
$3  per  day.  A  form  is  a  met- 
al or  wooden  frame,  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  raisin  box,  in 
which  five  pounds  of  cluster 
raisins,  surrounded  by  plain 
paper,  are  arranged  compact- 
ly and  tastefully. 

The  raisins  are  then  pressed 
and  slid  into  the  packing  box- 
es. These  are  made  in  three 
sizes,  —  quarter,  half  and 
whole  boxes,  holding  respect- 
ively five,  ten,  and  twenty 
pounds,  but  the  last  is  always 
understood  when  speaking  of 
a  box    of   raisins.     The   top 


layer  is  surrounded  with  ornamental 
paper  in  addition  to  the  plain  white. 
The  packer's  label  is  placed  over  this, 
the  printed  cover  nailed  on,  the  edges 
nicely  trimmed,  and  the  box  is  ready 
for  the  market. 

Less  care  is  required  with  loose  raisins. 
It  is  in  handling  them  that  the  greatest 
improvement  has  been  made  upon  the 
Spanish  methods  of  packing.  A  com- 
bined stemmer  and  grader  has  been  per- 
fected, by  which  large  quantities  are 
handled  with  very  little  labor.  The  rai- 
sins are  fed  from  a  hopper  into  the  space 
between  a  woven-wire  cylinder  revolving 
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within  a  larger  cylinder  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, where  they  are  broken  from  their 
stems  ;  they  then  fall  into  a  fanning- 
mill,  by  which  the  stems  and  dirt  are 
blown  away ;  after  which  they  pass 
through  a  series  of  screens  that  grade 
them  into  as  many  different  sizes  as  are 
desired.  The  better  grades  of  loose  rai- 
sins are  packed  in  boxes,  with  paper  and 
labels,  giving  them  an  appearance  nearly 
as  attractive  as  that  of  layers  ;  but  the 
inferior  qualities  are  now  generally 
shipped  in  sacks. 


lishments,  costing  from  $5,000  to  $10,000, 
to  comparatively  inexpensive  devices,  in 
which  the  drying  is  effected  simply  by 
heat  and  ventilation.  It  woul  d  be  bet- 
ter for  the  industry  if  no  attempt  were 
made  to  cure  the  second  crop.  Inferior 
raisins  only  can  be  made  from  it,  as  the 
grapes  never  contain  sufficient  sugar. 
To  facilitate  the  curing  of  second-crop 
grapes  they  are  sometimes  dipped  in  lye 
and  made  into  what  are  known  as  Va- 
lencia raisins.  The  lye  cracks  the  skins* 
and    in   consequence   of    the   resulting 
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The  treatment  of  the  second  crop, 
which  usually  ripens  early  in  October, 
or  about  the  time  the  first  crop  is  out  of 
the  way,  is  the  same  in  every  respect, 
except  that  the  trays  frequently  have  to 
be  stacked  to  protect  the  raisins  from 
rain,  which  is  almost  sure  to  come  before 
they  are  cured.  The  drying  of  this  crop 
in  the  open  air  is  extremely  hazardous 
at  all  times,  and  wholly  impracticable  in 
bad  seasons.  Principally  with  a  view  to 
saving  it,  many  raisin  growers  have  built 
driers,  varying  from  large  steam  estab- 


evaporation  the  grapes  will  dry  twice  as 
quickly  as  undipped  ones.  The  product, 
however,  has  not  met  with  favor  from 
dealers;  hence  the  method  is  not  exten- 
sively practiced. 

The  Sultana  raisin,  which  was  com- 
paratively neglected  for  a  time,  is  stead- 
ily growing  in  favor.  There  will  be  an 
immense  demand  for  it  when  its  excel- 
lence for  cooking  purposes  is  generally 
known.  To  insure  good  bearing,  canes 
three  or  four  feet  long  have  to  be  trained 
from  the  ground  every  year  and  tied  to 
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stakes,  which  is  a  laborious  and  expen- 
sive task  ;  but  the  vine  is  a  heavy  bearer, 
little  liable  to  be  affected  by  mildew, 
and  its  fruit  is  easily  dried  and  stemmed, 
so  that  upon  the  whole  the  Sultana  crop 
is  equally  profitable  with  the  Muscat, 
and  a  much  surer  one. 

The  cost  of  labor  will  always  prevent 
California  from  competing  with  Spain 
in  some  of  the  niceties  of  the  raisin  bus- 
iness. It  would  not  pay  us  to  trim  and 
nurse  the  grapes  upon  the  vines  in  order 
to  secure  perfect  bunches  and  large  ber- 
ries, nor  to  handle  the  clusters  by  the 
stems  only  throughout  all  the  manipu- 
lations in  order  to  preserve  their  bloom. 
Neither  could  we  afford  to  do  the  fancy 
facing  bestowed  upon  the  choicer  Span- 
ish packs.  These  things  could  be  done 
here  as  well  as  in  Spain,  but  with  the 
present  rates  of  labor  it  would  be  at  a 
cost  far  in  excess  of  the  price  obtaina- 
ble for  the  goods.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  fancy  work,  comparison 
with  our  great  rival  will  all  be  in  favor 
of  California.  Our  grapes  are  more 
meaty,  and  have  a  richer  flavor  ;  our 
raisins  are  better  cured,  and  will  keep 


twice  as  long  without  deteriorating  ;  our 
grading  is  fairer  and  onr  packing  hon- 
ester,  on  the  average.  These  are  points 
of  superiority  that  will  gradually  obtain 
recognition  everywhere,  and  eventually 
gain  us  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Just  now  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  a  greater  portion  of  that  future 
trade  was  already  secured.  Within  a 
year  or  two  production  has  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  market  could  be 
extended,  or  than  it  has  been,  at  least. 
The  consequence  was  extremely  Jow 
prices  the  past  season.  This  state  of 
affairs,  however,  is  not  likely  to  contin- 
ue. It  is  probable  that  the  low  price 
itself  will  assist  materially  in  enlarging 
the  market,  as  at  home  it  will  bring  our 
raisins  to  the  notice  of  many  who  have 
not  hitherto  used  them,  and  will  allow 
of  their  being  extensively  exported  with 
a  certainty  of  profit.  But  with  only  the 
ordinary  increase  in  consumption,  the 
demand  will  soon  exceed  the  supply 
again.  The  history  of  ail  industries  is 
marked  by  periods  of  depression.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  raisin  grow- 
ing would  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
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It  has  encountered  a  check  just  at  pres- 
ent which  was  plainly  to  be  foreseen. 
But  with  proper  attention  to  finding 
new  markets,  with  caution  in  not  swell- 
ing the  production  too  rapidly,  with  con- 


stant improvement  in  growing,  curing, 
and  packing,  the  raisin  industry  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  continue  to  flourish  and  ex- 
pand until  the  world  has  reached  its 
ultimate  limit  of  prosperity. 

Joseph   T.   Goodman. 


V 


MORN  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Now  alljthe  little  color-cups  between  the  hills, 
From  which  great  artist  Nature  paints  the  morn, 
Are  brimming  full  of  dyes. 
First  this  one,  that,  she  tries  ; 
Then  with  a  lavish  hand  flings  wide 
A  rosy  flood  o'er  all  the  mountain  side. 
Another  cup  she  empties ;  another  follows  free  : 
Until  at  last,  with  all  at  random  flung, 
Nature  laughs  out  to  see 
How  fair  the  day  new  born. 

Oh,  Nature  laughs ! 
And  every  little  leaf  a-tremble  swinging, 
Tilts  in  the  fine,  thin  air  like  some  green  insect  winging. 

While  suddenly,  from  out  faint  reaches  far  below, 
A  chorus  breaks  of  clear  bird  voices  singing. 
And  still  the  whole  great  east,  aglow, 

Burns  out  its  colors  ; 
Till  but  empty  cups  and  ashes  show. 

Estelle  Thomson. 
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ART,  AND  WHAT  CALIFORNIA  SHOULD  DO  ABOUT  HER. 


California  is  today  not  much  of  a 
patron  of  art.  She  is  still  unripe  for  a 
spontaneous  interest  in  the  beautiful. 
The  high  noon  of  culture  and  repose 
has  not  yet  come.  Her  architecture 
has  no  type,  her  music  has  not  the  en- 
thusiastic disciples  of  the  older  cities, 
her  painting  is  confined  to  the  works  of 
about  two  landscapists  of  some  power 
and  one  Rosenthal,  her  sculpture  is 
simply  in  the  embryo.  No  public  mu- 
seum of  fine  arts  exists  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  studios  built  expressly  for  artists 
are  an  unheard-of  thing  ;  exhibitions  are 
indifferently  patronized  ;  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School  of  Design  gets  into  debt. 
The  few  struggling  artists  complain  of 
the  public  indifference,  and  threaten  to 
emigrate,  and  nobody  blames  them.  The 


unwelcome  truth  is  :  California  is  young, 
and  does  not  understand  art. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  California 
had  to  reclaim  herself  out  of  a  wilder- 
ness, and  to  shake  off  the  feverish  dis- 
quiet of  the  early  days  of  settlement. 
Where  there  were  only  sandhills,  she 
had  planted  a  beautiful  city  ;  and  where 
the  plashing  of  the  mountain  trout  alone 
once  broke  the  silence  of  the  forest,and 
ground  squirrels  blinked  undisturbed  in 
the  sunshine,  she  has  erected  sawmills 
and  spread  smiling  fields. 

With  so  short  a  past  behind  her,  she 
cannot  afford  to  be  ashamed  of  her  short- 
comings. If  she  cannot  be  compared  to 
France,  it  is  because  she  has  not  the 
history  and  opportunities  of  the  older 
country.     In   the   same   year   that    Sir 
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Francis  Drake  coasted  along  our  un- 
known shore,  the  court  of  Henry  III. 
was  at  it  full  blaze,  with  a  D'Aubigne  to 
sing  its  glories,  a  Sully  to  carry  the 
victorious  arms  over  the  borders,  a  Met- 
ezeau  to  enlarge  the  Louvre  Palace,  a 
Rubens  to  people  the  art  galleries  ;  and 
while  Sutter  was  at  his  pioneer  work  of 
colonization,  France  already  had  her 
twenty  millions  of  people,  scattered 
over  prosperous  provinces,  whose  cities 
boasted  more  or  less  splendid  monu- 
ments of  art.  If  France  today  has  her 
museums  of  the  Louvre  and  Luxem- 
bourg, her  phalanx  of  famous  artists,  her 
art  schools  that  are  the  Mecca  of  youth- 
ful aspirants  for  fame,  her  numerous 
studio  buildings  that  are  built  especially 
for  the  accommodation  of  artists,  it  is 
because  her  culture  had  long  been  ripen- 
ing on  the  bough  of  time,  before  the 
springtime  of  a  future  century  warmed 
our  own  bud  into  life. 

But  we  are  anxious  that  California 
should  have  made  a  beginning.  Before 
it  is  right  to  accuse  a  people  of  indiffer- 
ence to  art,  it  is  necessary  to  educate 
them.  Has  California  already  taken  the 
initiative  ?  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say 
no.  Our  rich  citizens  have  their  own 
private  galleries  which  they  continually 
increase,  to  the  end,  we  hope,  that  we 
may  be  inheritors  of  their  taste  and  mu- 
nificence ;  but  it  is  especially  to  the  stat- 
uary of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  that  we 
can  today  point  with  just  pride.1  Though 
older  in  years  and  richer  in  resources, 
the  Central  Park  of  New  York  itself  has 
but  one  monument  that  approaches  in 
size  the  Garfield  Monument,  and  cer- 
tainly none  that  comes  up  to  the  mag- 
nitude and  costliness  of  the  Key  Monu- 
ment ;  much  less  has  she  anything  to 
show  like  the  collection  of  outdoor  stat- 
uary on  the  Sutro  Heights.  He  who 
educates  the  people  is  a  public  benefac- 
tor.    Such  a  man  is  Adolph  Sutro. 

The  Garfield  Monument  shows,  in  its 

1  It  is  proper  to  say  that  this  was  written  before  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Tllden's  own  statue,  "  The  Base  Hall  Throw- 
er," to  the  Park, — Jul. 


execution,  a  want  of  maturity  of  power, 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  work  was  under- 
taken by  a  sculptor  still  a  student  in 
an   academy ;  but  much  interest  is  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  the  monument  is 
the  first  important  specimen  of  native 
talent    and     workmanship.     The    Key 
Monument    is    more    beautiful,  but    it 
serves  its  purpose  no  better  than  would 
a    bust  on  a    pedestal,  with    a   legend 
and    a    poem     carved    beneath,     from 
which  we  might  learn  that  he  is  the  fel- 
low who     wrote  the     selfsame    poem. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
"  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  or  to  give  any 
play  in   plastic  art  to  that  imagination 
which  is  inseparable  not  only  from  the 
patriotic  character   of  the   verses,    but 
from  the   circumstances   that  we  know 
gave  birth  to  them.     In  thinking  of  the 
poet,  Key,  we  think  perhaps  more  of  the 
banner  that  he  had,  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  seen  burst  out  of  the  smoke,  wav- 
ing unharmed  above  the  din  of  battle  ; 
and  those  stirring  circumstances  that  in 
themselves  furnish  both  the  substance 
and  spirit  of  the  song  should  have  been 
portrayed    in    bronze.      The    sculptor, 
Story,  who  executed  the  work,  depreci- 
ated the  violent  in  sculpture  by  arguing 
that   repose  is  one  of   the  qualities  of 
sculpture,  and   that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Key  should  have  been  represented 
under  the   above   circumstances.     Cer- 
tainly,   sculpture,    when   made   an    ad- 
junct to  architecture,  has  to  be  subserv- 
ient to  it ;  but  when  used  as  an  art  by 
itself,   sculpture  has  all  the  license  of 
painting,    except    its    triteness.     Story 
has  carried  the  relations  between  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  too  far,  by  clap- 
ping on  a  cupola  and  putting  under  it  a 
figure  of  the  poet,  who,  while  writing 
soul-inspiring  poetry,  had  to  remember 
that  there  are  four  lovely  pillars  of  mar- 
ble around  him,  whose  harmony  he  is 
loath  to  disturb. 

In  the  execution  of  the  Lick  Histori- 
cal Monument,  which  is  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  works  of  art  possessed  by  the 
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city  of  San  Francisco,  Happersberger 
has  an  important  commission  on  hand, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be 
in  it  neither  the  weakness  of  his  first 
efforts  nor  the  tameness  of  Story's 
style.  I  think  that  the  trustees  will  be 
sadly  at  fault,  if  they  allow  the  monu- 
ment to  be  built  on  the  sandlot.  A 
more  objectionable  site  cannot  be  chosen 
for  statuary  of  so  great  an  importance. 
The  City  Hall  in  whose  shadow  it  is  to 
be  erected  will  out-tower  it,  and  besides, 
the  business  part  of  the  city  is  steadily 
moving  up  Market  Street,  and  in  time 
the  monument  will  be  closed  in  by  pre- 
tentious buildings,  which  will  be  death 
to  all  artistic  affect.  At  best,  the  busi- 
ness part  of  a  city  is  not  much  of  a  place 
for  quiet  contemplation  of  a  work  of 
art.  Instead  of  erecting  the  monument 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  midst 
of  the  city,  with  all  its  bustle  and  hurry, 


its  tradewinds  in  the  summer  and  its 
mud  in  the  winter,  its  perils  and  mu- 
tations, it  would  be  a  happier  idea  to 
place  it  among  the  flowers  of  the  Park, 
where  its  effect  as  a  work  of  art  and  an 
ornament  can  be  best  enhanced,  and 
where  the  people  can  be  given  the  op- 
portunity, in  the  peace  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  of  quietly  contemplating  alike 
the  history  of  their  own  State  and  the 
generosity  of  the  man  who  left  so  costly 
and  beautiful  a  legacy. 

When  Athens  had  her  ten  thousand 
statues,  she  was  at  her  height  of  glory. 
Sculpture  is  an  unerring  exponent  of 
civilization  ;  its  rises,  zeniths,  and  de- 
cays show  exactly  the  fluctuations  of  a 
nation's  culture  and  greatness.  We 
have  made  a  healthy  beginning.  But  is 
it  sufficient  ?  Have  we  a  home  for  con- 
temporary art  ?  Do  we  go  abroad  and 
buy   pictures    and   statues,  and  gather 
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them  into  a  place  that  the  public  is  free 
to  visit  ?  New  York  has  her  Metropol- 
itan Museum,  Philadelphia  her  Corcoran 
Building,  Boston  her  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts, —  and  is  not  San  Francisco  a  city 
of  three  hundred  thousand  ? 

If  it  is  clearly  high  time  that  our  city 
should  have  a  public  museum  of  fine 
arts,  what  sort  of  a  building  should  it 
be  ?  Should  it  be  a  palace  with  many 
columns,  or  can  we  make  a  humble  be- 
ginning? Would  the  latter  recommend 
itself  more  to  one's  judgment  by  its 
greater  reasonableness,  or  would  it  be  a 
reproach  to  our  sense  of  self-importance 
and  our  prestige  as  a  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous State  ?  In  short,  how  should  we 
begin  ?  I  designedly  come  to  these 
questions,  so  that  it  may  give  my  ideas 
on  the  subject,  and  to  elucidate  them 
best,  I  give  a  sketch  of  the  museum  of 
Luxembourg  of  Paris,  France. 

The  Palace  of  Luxembourg  was  built 
in  1615  by  Marie  de  Medicis.  It  was 
last  occupied  as  a  royal  residence,  June, 
1791,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  state 
prison,  and  there  Beauharnais  and  his 
wife,  afterwards  Empress,  Danton,  Ro- 
bespierre, and  many  others,  were  con- 
fined. During  the  First  Empire  (Na- 
poleon I.)  it  was  occupied  by  the  Senate, 
and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
by  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1845  found  the  Socialists  hold- 
ing meeting  in  this  home  of  kings.  On 
the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  the  Sen- 
ate again  met  there,  till  fortune  made 
the  Emperor  a  prisoner  of  war  in  1871. 
Since  then,  in  the  persons  of  the  august 
Republican  Senators,  the  palace  has 
been  the  ballast  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  there  the  exile  of  Boulangerwas 
pronounced. 

During  all  these  vicissitudes  the  pal- 
ace never  ceased  to  be  a  sanctuary  of 
art,  and  was  in  effect  the  foundation  of 
the  French  art.  Marie  de  Medicis  was 
a  patron  of  artists,  and  it  was  to  her 
liberality  that  the  palace  owed  its  splen- 
dor in   mural  decorations,  all  of  which 


exist  to  this  day  in  more  or  less  perfect 
state.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  gal- 
lery of  Medicis,  where,  till  1815,  were 
hung  the  incomparable  series  of  Ru- 
bens— forty  in  number — illustrating  the 
life  of  the  queen  and  her  spouse,  Henry 
IV.  These  masterpieces  may  be  seen 
at  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  to  which 
they  were  transferred,  to  fill  up  gaps 
made  by  the  pillage  of  the  Allies  on 
their  evacuation  of  Paris  in  that  memor- 
able year  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  I. 
The  Museum  of  Luxembourg,  thus  de- 
pleted, however,  did  not  remain  long 
without  pictures,  for  Louis  XVIII.  or- 
dained that  henceforth  this  gallery 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  works  of 
living  artists.  In  that  moment  dated 
the  creation  of  the  actual  museum  of  to- 
day. 

In  1879,  the  present  Senate, —  which 
had  for  nine  years  been  holding  its  ses- 
sions at  Versailles, —  took  possession  of 
the  palace ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  in- 
stallment over  than  it  was  made  known 
that  the  development  of  legislative  work 
necessitated  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  offices,  and  the  museum  must  conse- 
quently go ! 

The  artists  took  alarm,  and  the  famous 
Arago  wrote  indignantly  : — "  France  is 
almost  the  only  country  where  contem- 
porary art  has  no  permanent  home,  and 
it  is  in  France,  above  all,  that  art  car- 
ries on  her  forehead  the  most  brilliant 
aureole.  Is  it  not,  then,  necessary  to 
have  a  home  worthy  of  the  works  that 
have  in  the  past  been  created,  and  are 
being  continually  created, — worthy  also 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  attracts  so 
many  strangers, —  worthy,  in  short,  of 
F ranee,  whose  fine  arts  constitute  some- 
thing more  than  even  a  glory  ? " 

In  this  dilemma  the  orangery  near 
the  palace  was  pointed  out  as  a  suitable 
building  for  a  museum,  and  the  idea  was 
acted  upon.  The  hothouse  was  a  long, 
low  building,  built  of  brick  and  glass, 
and  according  to  rude  measurements  I 
made,  was  200  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide, 
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while  the  height  of  the  brick  walls 
was  30  feet.  Out  of  this  house  was 
carted  in  the  spring  those  familiar  fea- 
tures of  Parisian  parks  —  huge  green 
boxes  containing  tropical  trees,  which 
are  returned  to  the  shelter  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  Considerable  changes 
were  made,  and  in  1886  this  new  temple 
of  art,  still  redolent  of  orange  blossoms, 
was  consecrated. 


H 


hu<     ti.. 


By  means  of  the  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs given  here,  the  reader  gets  an 
idea  how  the  building  looks,  externally 
and  internally.  The  orangery  was  one 
stretch  of  building ;  subsequent  exten- 
sions give  it  the  shape  of  -],  the  lower- 
most end  of  which  faces  the  Vaugirard 
street.  On  leaving  the  street,  you  trav- 
erse a  court,  and  going  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  find  yourself  in  a  vestibule.  There 
on  a  marble  slab  you  read  :  "April  1st, 
1 8^6,  Jules  Grevy,  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  inaugurated  the  new 
Museum  of  Luxembourg.  Etienne  Ara- 
go  was  conservateur."  Then  you  step 
into  the  sculpture  hall.  It  has  a  floor 
area  of  432  meters,  and  contains  four 
rows  of  works  of  sculpture,  varying 
from  a  bust  to  the  majestic  group  of 
Turcan.  The  floor  throughout  the  build- 
ing is  of  one  plane,  and  in  the  sculpture 
hall  is  laid  with  mosaic  of  a  cheap  and 
plain  pattern,  while  elsewhere  oak  floor- 
ing is  the  rule.  Leaving  the  Salle  de 
Sculpture,  you  step  into  the  main  room 

Vol.  xix  —  38. 


devoted  to  painting,  and  beyond  this 
begins  the  domain  of  the  old  orangery  ; 
there  you  wander  through  ten  rooms, 
more  or  less  commodious  to  suit  the  na- 
ture of  the  exhibits,  whether  it  be  the 
immense  canvas  of  a  Cabanel  or  the  mi- 
croscopic gem  of  a  Meissonier.  Through- 
out the  whole  a  skylight  of  ground  glass 
sheds  a  soft  and  even  light  on  the  dull 
red  of  the  walls. 

Of  this  museum,  formerly  an  orangery 
and  now  at  best  an  unostentatious  abid- 
ing place  of  art,  Arago  wrote  :  "  A  very 
curious  fact  ought,  it  seems  to  us,  to  be 
noted  here  :  we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  the  first  monument  that  has 
ever  been  consecrated  at  Paris  as  a  mu- 
seum for  painting  and  sculpture."  The 
rich  and  art-loving  Parisians  indeed  had 
never  before  built  a  building  expressly 
to  be  consecrated  as  a  museum  of  fine 
arts  ;  their  usual  procedure  had  been  to 
kick  out  kings  and  appropriate  their 
palaces  and  make  museums  of  them,  as 
the  case  required.  In  this  instance, 
however,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Paris,  a  building  was  rebuilt  especi- 
ally to  be  a  public  gallery,  and  that  build- 
ing an  orangery  !  In  this  place  where 
acacias  once  bloomed,  the  French  gov 
ernment  now  receives,  either  through 
purchase  or  donation,  the  works  of  the 
greatest  living  painters  and  sculptors  ; 
there  the  priceless  treasures  rest  till  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  the  artists, when 
they  are,  we  hope  like  the  souls  of  their 
creators,  wafted  to  happier  regions  — 
the  Louvre  and  immortality. 

In  describing  the  Museum  of  Luxem- 
bourg, I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  sinis- 
ter plans  on  our  Conservatory  at  the 
Golden  Gate  Park.  The  questions  have 
been  :  If  we  build  a  museum  of  fine  arts 
at  the  Park,  what  sort  of  a  building 
should  it  be  ?  How  big  ?  Cost  ?  I 
think  that  the  plan  of  the  Museum  of 
Luxembourg,  simple  as  it  is,  is  worth 
copying.  A  long,  low,  and  plain  build- 
ing, built  of  brick,  iron,  and  glass,  so  as 
to  be  fireproof,  will  perfectly  answer  all 
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purposes  inthe  beginning.  Its  unattract- 
ive exterior  may  be  hidden  by  means 
of  trees,leaving  only  the  entrance  to  face 
the  lane,  pretty  much  as  the  Museum  of 
Luxembourg  now  opens  upon  the  street, 
and  we  can  give  as  neat  an  appearance 
to  the  facade  as  we  like.  One  advan- 
tage of  the  plan  is  that,  not  only  through 
its  simplicity  is  it  susceptible  of  fur- 
ther improvements  that  we  may,  either 
through  private  initiative  or  otherwise, 
make  from  time  to  time,  but  the  original 
section  may  in  the  course  of  new  addi- 
tions to  the  building  be  relegated  to  the 
back,  and  entirely  hidden  from  sight. 
One  who  has  seen  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York,  and  is  impressed 
by  the  incongruity  of  new  and  elegant 
extensions  dovetailed  to  the  more  anti- 
quated part  of  the  building  can  appre- 
ciate the  above  suggestion.  A  diagram 
is  inserted  here,  illustrating  the  idea. 
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The  reason  why  the  site  of  a  public 
art  gallery  should,  according  to  the  wise 
precedents  set  by  the  museums  in  Cen- 
tral Park  and  the  Garden  of  Luxem- 
bourg, be  in  a  park  are  :  — 

i.  A  building  that  would  look  mean 
on  a  street  of  a  city  can  be  made  accept- 
able for  a  park. 

2.  A  visit  to  a  museum  generally  has 
pleasure  for  its  motive,  and  pleasure- 
seeking  is  inseparable  from  an  afternoon 
jaunt  among  flowers  and  trees ;  there- 


fore the  museum  should  rather  be  in  a 
park  than  elsewhere. 

3.  The  masses  must  be  reached.  It 
is  to  the  park  that  they  mostly  resort 
for  pleasure  or  relaxation  from  the  six 
days'  work,  and  it  is  there  that  they  will 
likely  have  time  and  opportunity  to  visit 
'  a  public  gallery. 

It  is  on  the  third  and  last  reason  that 
I  lay  greatest  stress.  It  is  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  that  the  hope  of  the 
future  of  art  in  California  must  be  found. 
Can  one  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  influence 
of  the  surroundings,  so  rich  in  every- 
thing that  offers  instruction  and  aes- 
thetic enjoyment  to  the  mind,  that  the 
French  people  owe  their  prestige  as  a 
nation  of  artists  ?  He  needs  only  go 
through  the  museums  of  Paris,  to  con- 
vince himself  what  a  great  agency  in  the 
refinement  and  elevation  of  the  human 
mind  those  repositories  of  noble  senti- 
ments and  divine  thoughts  must  be  ; 
there  he  finds  streaming  in  and  out,  peo- 
ple of  all  conditions, —  Bohemians,  work- 
men in  blue  blouse,  soldiers,  priests,  re- 
fined frequenters  of  the  premiere  of  the 
Salon,  mothers  and  their  children,  street 
gamins  who  may  be  future  artists  ;  there 
he  may  see  tutors  at  the  head  of  their 
pupils,  whom  the  offhand  lecture  about 
this  or  that  picture  does  not  seem  to 
tire  ;  or  his  curiosity  may  be  enlivened 
by  seeing  a  class  of  deaf  and  dumb  pu- 
pils, dressed  in  the  familiar  uniform  of 
the  Lyceum,  marching  along  two-by-two, 
and  gesticulating  to  each  other  their 
criticisms  on  the  poor  copyists  at  work 
copying  the  old  masters  !  Happy  chil- 
dren of  misfortune,  who  have  so  much 
to  see,  learn  and  enjoy!  Needs  one 
wonder  any  longer  how  a  certain  French 
deaf  mute  sculptor  came  to  be  decorated 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
for  a  group  of  statuary  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  some  ten  years  ago  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  add  an 
earnest  prayer  that  the  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  deemed  consistent  with 
our  duty  as  members  of  a  great  commu- 
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nity  to  take  on  ourselves  the  expense  of 
sending  young,  talented  scholars  to  Eu- 
rope on  a  traveling  scholarship.  In  this 
kind  of  encouragement  and  fostering  of 
talent,  it  has  always  been  the  preroga- 
tive of  France  to  lead  the  world,  ever 
since  Louis  XIV.  founded  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  its  scholarships. 
Not  only  is  the  hospitality  of  that  school 
today  extended  to  the  whole  world,  but 
its  prizes  are  also  awarded  to  all,  regard- 
less of  foreign  birth.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome,  which 
can  be  competed  for  only  by  Frenchmen. 
It  entitles  the  successful  candidate  to  a 
five  years'  residence  in  Rome,  where  the 
marble  palace  of  the  Villa  de  Medici, 
property  of  the  French  government,  is 
placed  at  his  disposal,  free  of  charge ; 
he  also  receives  a  pension  of  six  hun- 


dred dollars  a  year,  besides  two  hundred 
dollars  for  traveling  expenses,  which  he 
is  expected  to  make  good  use  of  by  trav- 
els through  Italy  and  Greece.  On  his 
return  home,  he  again  receives  six  hun- 
dred a  year  for  three  more  years,  and 
is  appointed  inspector  on  some  public 
building.  Shall  we  ever  say  to  our  own 
young  generation,  "Goto  Europe  at  our 
expense.  We  will  give  you  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  to  the  end  that  you  may, 
for  four  years,  pursue  whatever  study 
your  talent  inclines  you,  be  it  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  or 
music,  and  in  the  fifth  year  we  will  give 
you  eight  hundred  dollars,  so  that  you 
may  have  means  to  create  some  original 
work"?  Shall  we? 

Let  the  spirit  of  progress  of  California 
answer,  Yes  or  No. 

Douglas  Tilden. 


MOUNT  TACOMA. 


For  weeks  the  mists  and  smoke  wreaths  held  their  own, 

The  forest  fires  against  the  mighty  sea, 

Each  striving  hard  to  gain  the  mastery. 
All  nature  seemed  in  melancholy  tone, — 
The  summer  breezes  made  a  saddening  moan  ; 

The  rain  dashed  on  the  windows  eerily  ; 

All  that  fair  land  seemed  reft  of  revelry. 
One  evening  toward  the  south  I  turned  my  eyes, 

The  clouds  were  rent,  and  'gainst  the  dazzling  blue, 

Behold,  the  mountain,  clad  in  robes  of  snow. 
Then  suddenly  the  roseate  sunset  dyes 
Crimsoned  her  gleaming  white,  until  she  drew 

Back  in  her  home  of  mist,  majestic,  slow. 

Alice  Gray  Cowan. 
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In  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things,  the  history  of  this  person,  even 
during  the  brief  period  thereof  herein 
recorded,  begins  with  her  mother. 

We  had  left  the  little  country  town, 
the  terminus  of  our  railway  journey  from 
the  city,  far  behind ;  had  driven  several 
miles  through  the  fertile  valley  and  the 
picturesque  canon,  had  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  winding  creek,  unusually 
full  and  rapid  from  the  abundant  rains  of 
the  winter  before,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
crossing  once  more,  when  our  horses, 
despite  both  moral  and  physical  suasion, 
persisted  in  stopping  to  drink. 

Just  then;  glancing  upward,  we  saw 
that  a  broad  footpath  diverged  from  the 
main  road  and  wound  up  the  bluff  at  our 
left,  ending  at  the  gate  of  a  farmyard, 
with  its  small,  plain  dwelling  nestled 
down  against  a  background  of  hills. 
Down  this  path  came  a  small,  spare  wo- 
man clad  in  a  short  calico  dress  and  an 
old  plaid  shawl.  She  seemed  about  sixty 
years  old,  to  judge  by  the  sharp,  thin 
features  and  iron  gray  hair,  but  her 
movements  wiere  full  of  an  energy  and 
alertness  that  went  far  toward  dispelling 
the  impression  of  age. 

She  greeted  us  in  a  sharp,  high-pitched 
voice,  asking  whether  we  were  the  party 
whose  company  outfit  had  preceded  up 
the  canon. 

We  said  that  we  were. 

"Well,  then,"  she  continued,  "I 
thought  I  'd  let  you  know,  in  case  you 
ain't  found  a  place  to  suit  you  yet,  that 
you  can  have  that  one  over  yonder.  It 's 
always  been  considered  a  firstrate  camp- 
ing ground."  And  she  pointed  out  a 
small  clearing  closely  dotted  with  trees, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  answered  one  of 
the  party,  "and  in  case  we  discover  no 
better  spot,  we  shall  be  glad  to  come 
here      It  is  your  land,  I  presume?" 


"  Yes  ;  and  I  generally  hire  it  out  to 
campers  for  ten  dollars  a  month.  It 's 
worth  it,  I  'm  sure,  and  if  you  folks  want 
it,  you  're  welcome." 

We  thanked  her  again,  but  being  op- 
posed on  principle  to  the  payment  of  rent 
in  genera],  rent  for  a  camping  ground 
in  particular,  we  decided  to  look  further 
before  accepting  the  munificent  offer  of 
"the  Widder,"  as  we  afterward  learned 
the  lady  was  known  among  her  neigh- 
bors. Why  the  definite  article  was  pre- 
fixed we  never  knew ;  whether  because 
she  was  the  only  widow  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  because  of  certain  eccentricities 
that  distinguished  her  from  any  others. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  title,  with  its  coun- 
trified accent,  served  to  suit  her  exactly. 

We  had  established  ourselves  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  her  place,  on  a 
spot  that  off ered  better  advantages  both 
in  point  of  size  and  cheapness.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  we  girls  were  taking  a 
stroll  down  the  canon,  in  a  state  of  high 
glee  over  one  another's  attempts  at 
crossing  the  creeks  on  primitive  bridges 
of  rickety  logs  and  stones,  when  we  sud- 
denly encountered  the  Widder,  engaged 
in  picking  wild  blackberries  that  grew 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  In  one  hand 
she  held  a  small  tin  pail ;  in  the  other  a 
short  stick,  with  which  she  carefully 
punched  the  ground  on  all  sides,  as  she 
stepped  around  the  bushes. 

On  a  nearer  view  her  features  were 
not  unpleasing  ;  in  fact,  they  bore  traces 
of  a  certain  regularity,  but  had  hardened 
and  sharpened  with  age. 

"  I  don't  care  for  'em  myself,"  she  said 
of  the  berries,  "and  in  fact  they  ain't 
quite  ripe  yet,  but  if  I  don't  take  'em 
now,  there  '11  be  a  lot  of  folks  come  down 
here  from  town  in  a  few  days,  and  they 
won't  leave  one.  They  're  an  awful  mean 
set  in  these  parts  ;  don't  seem  to  realize 
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there  's  such  a  thing  as  property  rights 
at  all.  So  I  have  to  get  ahead  of  'em, 
but  it 's  awful  hard  work  pickin'.  They  'se 
mighty  scattered  hereabouts,  and  the 
thorns  prick  so.  But  my  dotter,  she  's 
so  fond  of  'em,  I  pick  'em  and  stew  'em 
up  for  her." 

So  the  Widder  had  a  daughter.  This 
being  the  case,  it  was  clearly  our  neigh- 
borly duty  to  show  some  interest  in  the 
young  lady.  Inquiries  on  the  subject 
brought  out  the  following  information, 
given  in  a  rapid,  jerky  manner,  with 
great  emphasis,  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion :— 

"  My  dotter's  name  is  Amanda, — 
Amanda  Melissa  Morley.  She  's  just 
twenty-one,  and  wonderful  smart  and 
talented,  so  I  've  been  told,  though  I 
dislike  to  brag  of  my  own  child.  She 
can  write  verses  perfectly  beautiful,  and 
she  writ  a  whole  novel  once,  but  she 
never  had  it  published  ;  she  found  out 't 
would  cost  too  much  ;  but  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple read  it,  and  said  it  was  remarkable. 
She  used  to  play  the  piano,  too ;  hymn- 
tunes,  and  dances,  and  everything ;  but 
she  don't  care  so  much  for  that  now, 
since  she  's  took  up  painting.  There  's 
only  one  thing  she  can't  do,  and  that  's 
housework.  She  feels  above  it,  and  I 
don't  blame  her ;  and  besides,  she  's 
sickly,  and  not  able  to  do  much.  She 
was  born  so.  Took  after  her  father,  who 
lost  six  children  before  her, —  by  his 
first  wife, —  all  under  three  years  old. 

"  O  no,  she  don't  live  here.  She  stays 
at  Ventura  most  of  the  time,  with  friends. 
It  's  too  lonesome  for  her  out  here, —  a 
young  girl  like  that.  She  's  gay,  and 
likes  to  have  a  good  time,  dotter  does. 
She  knows  lots  of  young  men,  and  could 
marry  any  one  of  'err  quick  as  a  wink, — 
for  she  's  a  belle  and  a  great  favorite, — 
but  none  of  'em  ain't  good  enough  for 
her. 

"  I  always  say  to  her  :  (this  with  in- 
creased emphasis),  '  Hold  yourself  high, 
dotter ;  you  can't  hold  yourself  too  high. 
Don't  marry  any  but  a  professional  man.' 


For  her  father  was  a  doctor,  highly  edu- 
cated, and  moved  in  the  best  circles  of 
society,  and  of  course  't  would  n't  do  for 
his  dotter  to  associate  with  them  that 's 
beneath  her.  So  I  say  to  her  :  '  Marry  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor,  my  child,  or  don't 
marry  at  all.' " 

During  the  delivery  of  these  remarks, 
she  continued  assiduously  her  berry- 
picking,  in  which  we  tried  to  help  her ; 
but  as  we  were  novices  and  gloveless, 
our  success  was  not  pronounced. 

Suddenly  she  called  out,  to  our  great 
alarm  :  "Look  out  for  rattlesnakes,young 
ladies !  I  always  carry  a  stick,  and  poke 
it  around  in  the  bushes.  They  're  thick 
as  flies  in  these  parts,  and  you  never 
know  when  you  '11  meet  'em." 

"  Have  you  had  many  encounters  ?"  I 
asked,  while  the  others  drew  back  in 
affright. 

"Well,  no,"  she  reluctantly  admitted. 
"I  ain't  never  seen  one  yet,  though  there 
's  no  telling  when  I  might." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  lived  here  ?" 

"  Well,  it  's  a  matter  of  twenty-three 
years  since  we  first  come.  I  like  to 
have  cried  my  eyes  out  the  first  year,  I 
hated  the  place  so,  and  I  've  always 
hated  it.  It  's'  so  wild  and  lonesome. 
I  'm  scared  to  death  of  coyotes,  and  rat- 
tlers, and  wildcats  half  the  time.  I 
never  did  want  to  live  in  the  country, 
anyhow.  Why  don't  I  leave  ?  Because 
I  can't.  I  'd  never  stay  here  a  minute 
longer  'n  I  had  to.  You  see  this  prop- 
erty 's  all  I  've  got,  and  it  's  dreadful 
hard  to  sell  a  farm  hereabouts.  Lord 
knows  I  'd  take  most  anything,  for  I 
don't  need  much  to  live  on.  I  have  the 
dyspepsia  so  bad  I  can't  eat,  anyhow. 
Last  winter  I  had  a  terrible  spell  of  the 
la  grippe ;  perfectly  awful.  I  was  all 
sole  alone  for  eight  days,  with  nobody 
to  lift  a  finger  for  me.  I  was  nearly 
gone  blind,  and  suffered  most  dreadful 
pain,  and  still  had  to  drag  myself  out- 
doors and  feed  my  animals.  I  could  n't 
get  word  to  dotter  or  anybody,  for  the 
streams  were  so  swollen  no  teams  were 
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passing ;  but  at  last  a  man  I  knew,  from 
town,  passed  by  in  a  buggy,  and  I  called 
to  him,  and  he  went  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  —  nearly  got  swept  away  in  the  creek 
above  this  one  —  and  brought  Mrs.  Ken- 
dall from  two  miles  up  the  canon,  to 
come  and  take  care  of  me  till  dotter  ar- 
-rived.  You  can't  think  how  dreadful  it 
was  to  feel  I  was  going  to  die  there  all 
alone ;  but  the  worst  of  all  was  the 
thought  of  my  dog  and  my  horse  starv- 
ing to  death  after  I  was  gone." 

In  truth,  her  lot  did  seem  a  hard  one. 
We  learned  later  that  she  had  lived  most 
unhappily  with  her  husband,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
(a  State  vaunting  itself  the  most  liberal 
to  women)  to  disinherit  and  impoverish, 
in  her  old  age,  one  who  had  lived  with 
him  for  twenty  years,  the  mother  of  his 
child.  For  he  had  left  his  entire  prop- 
erty, with  the  exception  of  the  home- 
stead, to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
daughter ;  she,  however,  being  permitted 
to  use  only  the  income,  with  the  undis- 
guised intent  of  the  testator  by  this 
means  to  prevent  her  from  rendering 
her  mother  any  aid. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  slight  cloud 
on  the  title,  which  marie  it  almost  im- 
possible to  dispose  of  the  place,  and  the 
poor  woman  was  tied  to  it, — condemned 
to  a  solitary,  hated  existence,  not  even 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  her  child,  of 
whom  in  her  ingenuous  ignorance  she 
had  drawn  such  an  unflattering  picture. 

During  the  following  week  we  were 
so  occupied  in  enjoying  ourselves  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  widow  was  for- 
gotten, until  a  trifling  incident  brought 
her  again  to  our  notice. 

The  discovery  was  made,  one  morn- 
ing, that  a  basket  of  provisions  was  miss- 
ing from  the  camp,  and  the  Widder's 
dog,  who  was  allowed  to  roam  at  large 
during  the  night,  was  suspected  of  the 
theft.  The  lady,  however,  when  inter- 
viewed on  the  subject,  indignantly  de- 
nied the  charge,  averring  that  the  guilty 
party  must  be  "  some  of  them  Dutch 
Canadians  up  on  the  hill." 


"  They  're  an  awful  hard  set,"  said 
she,  "and  I  would  n't  doubt  for  a  min- 
ute but  what  they  'd  steal  if  they  got  a 
chance,  for  they  spend  all  their  money 
for  liquor,  and  don't  have  enough  left  to 
buy  victuals  with. 

"  No,  of  course  I  don't  keep  my  dog 
tied  up.  Good  land  !  who  would  protect 
me,  I  should  like  to  know,  from  all  the 
desperate  characters  that  go  prowling 
about  here,  ready  to  rob  and  murder  a 
defenseless  woman!  I  'm  so  fearful  I 
can't  hardly  sleep  a  wink,  but  wake  up 
sixteen  times  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
night!" 

So  positive  was  she  in  attributing  the 
theft  to  her  neighbors,  the  "  Dutch 
Canadians,"  (who,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,were  of  pure  Scandinavian  blood, 
untainted  by  an  admixture  of  that  of 
either  of  the  races  named,)  that  we  felt 
obliged  to  believe  her,  until  the  basket 
itself  was  discovered,  with  a  large  hole 
gnawed  in  its  cover,  just  inside  the 
Widder's  pasture  lot. 

Although  she  strongly  protested  that 
"  them  rascally  Dutch  Canadians  must 
have  put  it  there,"  we  considered  that 
this  was  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
against  her,  or  more  properly,  her  dog. 

Our  suspicions  were  confirmed  when, 
on  the  following  day,  she  brought  up  to 
the  camp  and  gave  us  a  large  pan  of 
early  apples;  "because,"  she  explained, 
"  I  know  you  think  my  dog  took  your 
things,  and  I  'd  like  to  make  it  up  to  you 
any  way  I  could.  They  're  considered 
the  finest  in  the  canon,  and  make  the 
most  delicious  sass  you  ever  ate.  I 
can't  let  you  have  any  more,  because 
there  's  only  a  few  left,  and  I  'm  keeping 
'em  for  dotter.  She  puts  some  up  in 
cans  every  summer.  She's  coming  to 
pay  me  a  visit  next  week,  and  I  hope 
you  '11  get  acquainted  with  her,  and  make 
it  pleasant  for  her,  so  she  '11  stay  a 
while.  It  's  such  a  comfort  to  have  her 
with  me,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  'm 
generally  uneasy  all  the  time  she  's  here, 
because  of  a  young  fellow  hereabouts 
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that  's  courting  her.  He  ain't  fit  to 
marry  her,  and  I  don't  want  dotter  to 
give  him  no  encouragement.  Such  a 
miserable  little  whippersnapper  as  he  is  ; 
not  half  so  tall  as  this  young  man  here, 
(indicating  our  youngest,  who  at  once 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,)  and 
low  and  common,  and  poor  as  poverty  ; 
could  n't  begin  to  provide  for  my  dotter 
in  the  way  she  's  been  brought  up. 
Why,  I  'd  just  as  soon  think  of  marry- 
ing my  dog  !"  (Here  our  youngest  mur- 
mured, "  He  'd  be  able  to  keep  her  in 
provisions,  at  any  rate.")  "  Besides," 
went  on  the  Widder,  in  accents  of  inef- 
fable contempt,  "he  's  such  an  ignorant, 
uneci  cated  creature.  Why,  would  you 
belie  c  it,  he  ain't  never  been  to  school 
since  \  e  was  sixteen  !  " 

After  this  crowning  condemnation, 
the  Widder  produced  a  soiled  photo- 
graph, which  she  passed  around  with 
the  remark,  "  She  's  called  very  good 
looking,  though  I  don't  know  whether 
you  '11  agree." 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  reconcile 
truth  with  courtesy  in  this  instance,  and 
each  of  the  company  achieved  it  in  pro- 
portion as  his  or  her  character  inclined 
to  the  one  virtue  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

Whether  because  of  the  usual  curios- 
ity to  see  a  person  of  whom  one  has 
heard,  or  a  dearth  of  objects  of  interest 
in  the  region  of  the  camp,  all  our  party 
were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  by  the 
time  set  for  the  arrival  of  Miss  Amanda 
Melissa.  At  dusk  one  evening  our 
youngest  galloped  up  the  canon,  brand- 
ishing the  milk-can  over  his  head,  at  im- 
minent risk  of  deluging  himself  with  its 
contents,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice, — 

"  Hurrah  !  Dotter  has  come,  and  you 
girls  are  all  invited  to  an  apple-paring 
bee  at  the  Widder's  tomorrow." 

This  news  was  hailed  with  delight. 
We  had  picknicked,  fished,  ridden,  and 
driven,  to  our  heart's  content ;  times 
were  getting  dull  in  the  canon,  and  any 
form  of  diversion  was  welcome. 


Accordingly,  next  day,  we  girls  all 
donned  clean  calicoes  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  sallied  forth  to  the  widow's 
domain.  We  crossed  the  creek  with 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  laughter 
and  screams,  went  up  the  bluff,  and  were 
soon  seated  on  the  porch  of  the  little 
farmhouse,  where  were  set  out  a  formid- 
able array  of  pans  and  buckets  filled 
with  apples.  These  were  distributed  by 
the  widow,  and  all  went  gayly  to  work. 
Presently  a  young  woman  appeared,  and 
shyly  greeted  the  visitors. 

As  is  commonly  the  case,  "  dotter  " 
was  entirely  different  from  what  we  had 
imagined  she  would  be.  Her  manners 
and  speech  were  refined  and  gentle,  her 
voice  remarkably  soft.  In  figure  she 
was  short  and  thick-set.  A  pair  of  mel- 
ancholy dark  eyes  gave  expression  to  an 
otherwise  unattractive  face,  with  high 
cheekbones  and  a  large  mouth. 

In  every  respect  Amanda  Melissa 
was  a  striking  contrast  to  her  wiry,  act- 
ive, garrulous  mother,  who  at  once  be- 
gan to  draw  her  out,  and  induce  her  to 
display  her  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments. In  presence  of  the  object  of 
her  worship  her  tongue  ran  on  more  vol- 
ubly and  her  boastful  spirit  was  more 
unrestrained  than  ever. 

"  Dotter,  show  'em  that  po'try  you 
wrote.  Whatever  did  you  do  with  your 
po'try?"  she  said  suddenly,  as  though 
inquiring  the  whereabouts  of  a  paper  of 
pins. 

Amanda  Melissa  colored. 

"Are  you  fond  of  literature  ?"  I  asked 
encouragingly. 

"  O  yes,"  was  the  slow  and  mournful 
reply  ;  "  I  used  to  spend  all  my  spare 
time  at  it.  I  thought  once  I  'd  adopt  it 
for  my  career,  but  they  say  the  country 
is  flooded  with  writers,  and  you  have  to 
be  pretty  good  at  it  to  make  your  mark. 
And  anyway  I  would  n't  give  a  fig  for  all 
the  fame  they  could  shower  on  me," — 
with  a  mildly  contemptuous  expression, 
—  "  so  I  dropped  it." 

"  How  fortunate  for  all  the  other  writ- 
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ers,"  remarked  my  mischievous  sister 
aside  ;  then  aloud,  "  I  think  you  were 
perfectly  right.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
valuable  time  for  you  to  devote  yourself 
to  literature.  I  'm  sure  there  are  many 
other  things  far  more  worthy  your  at- 
tention ;  fancy-work,  for  instance." 

"  O  yes,  I  'm  real  fond  of  that."  Both 
face  and  voice  became  more  animated  at 
once.  "I  made  two  quilts  last  winter, 
and  I  'm  working  a  tidy  now.  Perhaps 
you  'd  like  to  see  it." 

Having  thus  effectively  disposed  of 
the  rival  claims  of  literature  and  fancy- 
work,  "  dotter  "  grew  once  more  listless 
and  taciturn  ;  merely  confiding  to  me 
her  belief  that  life  was  not  worth  living, 
any  way. 

We  discussed  her  all  the  way  home, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
must  be  in  love,  as  nothing  else  could 
account  for  her  moodiness  and  low  spir- 
its at  her  age. 

In  compliance  with  her  mother's  re- 
quest, and  also  moved  by  a  spirit  of  com- 
passion for  her  forlorn  condition,  we 
took  especial  pains  to  be  cordial  and 
hospitable  to  her,  and  she  soon  became 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  camp,  joining 
us  in  all  our  excursions  and  outings.  In 
spite  of  her  apparently  sluggish  temper- 
ament she  was  a  fearless  rider,  an  excel- 
lent shot,  and  could  cross  creeks  and 
clamber  up  trails  like  a  boy.  But  her 
chief  occupation  in  life  seemed  to  be 
putting  up  fruit, —  dozens  of  cans  of 
every  variety  that  she  could  get.  Her 
devoted  mother  willingly  helped  her, 
though  complaining  that  she  did  n't 
"  know  whatever  in  the  world  dotter  was 
going  to  do  with  it  all." 

Early  one  morning  Amanda  Melissa 
came  to  the  camp,  and  borrowed  one  of 
the  horses  for  the  day.«  By  nightfall  she 
had  not  returned,  but  in  her  stead  ap- 
peared her  anxious  mother.  The  united 
efforts  of  the  party  were  required  to  dis- 
pel her  fears,  chief  of  which  was  that 
Melissa  had  "gone  off  with  that  young 
rapscallion  and  got  married." 


She  was  reassured,  however,  when  at 
about  nine  o'clock  the  absent  one  rode 
into  camp,  and  with  but  a  reproachful* 
"  Well,  dotter,  I  'm  glad  you  've  got 
back  at  last,"  from  the  long-suffering 
Widder,  the  two  departed  together. 

It  was  evident  that  Melissa  consid- 
ered an  explanation  of  some  sort  due,  for 
she  made  us  a  long  visit  the  next  day, 
in  the  course  of  which  she  took  me  into 
her  confidence. 

We  two  were  ensconced  in  a  retired 
nook  by  the  creek,  she  partially  reclining 
in  the  hammock,  and  swinging  herself 
gently  back  and  forth  by  a  motion  of 
her  foot.  The  afternoon  sunshine  flick- 
ered thro'  the  leafy  boughs  over  her 
head,  and  the  gurgle  of  the  stream  found 
a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  low 
monotone  of  her  voice,  as  she  recounted 
the  brief  and  pathetic  story  of  her  life. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  this  canon, 
the  child  of  parents  well  advanced  in 
life,  without  brothers,  sisters,  or  com- 
panions, her  childhood  had  been  lonely 
and  unhappy.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
she  was  sent  for  the  first  time  to  school, 
but  the  queer,  old-fashioned  girl  was 
ridiculed  and  shunned  by  her  classmates* 
and  made  not  a  single  friend.  Constant 
quarrels  between  her  parents  were  all 
that  enlivened  the  little  household  in  the 
canon,  and  when  she  was  eighteen  her 
father  died,  leaving  her  the  means  for 
the  satisfaction  of  her  material  wants, 
but  destitute  of  ambition,  interests,  or 
occupation,  friends  or  relatives,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  to  whom,  according 
to  all  rule  and  precedent,  she  should 
have  been  devotedly  attached,but  toward 
whom,  on  the  contrary,  she  cherished  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  aversion. 

She  confessed  it,  with  regret  and  re- 
luctance. "  I  know  she  just  dotes  on 
me,"  she  said,  "  and  I  've  tried  ever  so 
hard  not  to  feel  that  way,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  It  must  have  been  born  in  me. 
I  don't  think  I  'm  so  very  heartless,  for 
I  was  fond  of  my  father,  though  he  was- 
n't extra  kind  to  me ;  and  my  mother 
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would  lay  down  her  life  for  me  any  min- 
ute, and  I  know  it,  and  still  I  can't  bear 
to  have  her  come  near  me.  It 's  so  hard 
to  do  my  duty  by  her,  for  I  'm  always 
unhappy  when  I  'm  with  her.  I  wonder 
whether  it  's  because  she  did  n't  care 
for  my  father  when  she  married  him, 
but  took  him  just  because  he  offered 
himself  and  she  wanted  a  home.  Do 
you  think  it  might  have  been  that  ?"  she 
ended  wistfully. 

I  had  my  own  theory  on  the  subject, 
but  forebore  to  state  it,  fearing  it  would 
find  as  little  favor  in  this  rural  maiden's 
eyes  as  in  those  of  the  scientific  author- 
ities of  the  day. 

"  I  guess  you  all  must  have  had  a 
queer  notion  of  me  before  I  came,"  she 
went  on,  "for  of  course  mother  told  you 
all  about  me  and  my  affairs.  She  al- 
ways does," — her  brow  darkened, — 
"  though  I  keep  begging  and  imploring 
her  not  to.  It  mortifies  me  dreadfully. 
I  've  gotten  to  just  dread  meeting  stran- 
gers, for  fear  she  's  been  bragging  and 
talking  silly  about  me." 

Here  was  an  explanation  of  the  shy- 
ness we  had  noticed. 

The  hammock  stopped  swaying.  Me- 
lissa plucked  a  reed  that  grew  by  the 
water's  edge,  and  proceeded  to  pick  it 
to  pieces,  while  she  continued,  with  her 
eyes  cast  down  : — 

"  I  dare  say,  now,  she  told  you  I  had 
lots  of  gentlemen  friends  and  admirers, 
and  all  that,  but  it  's  not  so.  A  few 
have  made  up  to  me,  and  seemed  to  like 
me,  but  I  guess  't  was  because  they 
knew  I  'd  got  some  money  ;  (much  good 
it  is  to  me !)  but  the  only  one  I  ever 
cared  for  is  a  young  fellow  who  lives  a 
few  miles  above  here.  I  've  known  him 
all  my  life.  He  's  only  just  my  own 
age,  not  particularly  smart  or  anything, 
and  very  poor.  His  folks  own  a  ranch 
up  there,  but  his  father  drinks,  and 
leaves  the  family  to  shift  for  themselves, 
and  Freddy  's  delicate  and  can't  work 
very  hard. 

"  Yes,  it  was  him  I  met  yesterday. 


He  's  got  a  job  just  now,  driving  a  team 
down  in  the  valley,  and  I  had  n't  seen 
him  for  over  two  months,  and  I  wanted 
to  so  badly.  I  wrote  him  a  note,  telling 
him  I  would  meet  him  at  the  crossroads, 
and  we  tied  the  horse  to  the  wagon  and 
drove  in  together.  You  can  imagine 
how  happy  I  was  ;  but  no,  you  can't,  for 
I  remember  you  said  you  'd  never  cared 
for  anybody ;  but  it  thrills  me  through 
and  through  only  to  be  near  him. 

"  He  's  promised  me  sacredly  to  keep 
away  from  the  saloons,  but  it 's  so  hard 
for  him,  poor  boy,  when  he  sees  every- 
one around  him  doing  it,  and  the  men 
tempt  him,  and  sneer,  and  make  fun  of 
him." 

"Are  you  going  to  marry  him,"  I 
asked. 

"  Well,  we  've  been  kind  of  engaged,, 
for  three  years  almost,  but  it  's  been 
broken  off  several  times,  to  please 
mother,  and  for  other  reasons.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  'd  call  it  engaged,  or 
not.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  be  happy 
without  him,  and  he  's  fond  of  me,  but 
there  are  reasons  why  we  ought  never 
to  marry.  We  're  both  delicate.  I  have 
something  the  matter  with  my  spine, 
and  I  '11  never  be  strong.  I  can't  do 
housework,  and  I  'm  not  fit  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  poor  man.  He  '11  always  be 
poor,  for  he  is  n't  the  kind  to  make 
money,  and  then  I  'm  afraid  he  '11  get 
discouraged,  and  take  to  drinking  in 
good  earnest.  He 's  too  young  to  marry 
and  have  the  cares  of  a  family  on  his 
shoulders.  But  there 's  still  another 
reason,  and  that  makes  me  feel  the 
worst  of  all." 

She  paused  for  several  moments, 
while  her  mournful  dark  eyes  wandered 
to  the  distant  hills  and  rested  there. 
Then,  swallowing  a  lump  in  her  throat, 
she  proceeded :  — 

"  I  'm  afraid  —I  've  thought  for  a  long 
time  —  that  he  does  n't  think  as  much  of 
me  as  he  ought  to.  I  could  n't  bring 
myself  to  believe  it  at  first.  I  noticed 
that  he  seldom  made  love,  or  fondled 
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me  of  his  own  accord,  but  I  told  myself 
that  he  was  shy,  and  not  given  to  show- 
ing his  feelings,  and  of  course  I  could 
n't  expect  him  to  worship  me  as  I  did 
him,  but  at  last  I  got  to  realize  there 
was  something  wrong.  You  see,  I  'd 
cared  for  him  ever  since  I  was  twelve 
years  old, —  he  was  the  only  playmate  I 
ever  had, —  and  when  he  began  to  pay 
attention  to  me  I  was  the  happiest  crea- 
ture,—I  just  lived  on  air. 

"  Well,  one  day  we  were  sitting  side 
by  side  on  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree, 
and  talking  just  ordinary  talk,  when  all 
of  a  sudden,  without  any  warning,  he 
said,  '  Melissa,  when  I  'm  twenty-one 
will  you  be  my  wife  ? '  I  was  so  over- 
come I  could  n't  answer  for  a  while,  but 
he  put  his  arm  around  me  and  kept 
.urging  me,  and  at  last  I  said  I  would. 
Then  I  went  into  the  house  and  had  a 
good  cry,  and  that  night  when  I  went 
to  bed  I  knelt  down,  the  only  time  in 
my  life  I  ever  prayed,  and  thanked  God 
for  what  had  happened  to  me. 

"Well,  often  after  that  he  was  cold 
and  careless,  but  I  laid  it  to  different 
causes,  and  then  again  he  'd  seem  to  be 
sorry,  and  act  very  kind  and  devoted. 
Once  he  went  to  the  city,  and  promised 
to  have  his  picture  taken  and  send  it  to 
me.  But  he  was  gone  over  six  weeks, 
and  he  never  wrote  once  or  had  his  pic- 
ture taken  at  all.  I  was  just  distracted, 
and  wrote  him  a  long,  loving  letter  of 
thirteen  pages,  with  sixty-five  terms  of 
endearment  in  it,  (I  counted  them,)  and 
enclosed  a  lovely  poem  I  had  copied, 
with  each  verse  beginning  and  ending, 
'  O  love,  my  love,  if  you  'd  loved  me  ! ' 

"  But  still  I  got  no  answer,  and  after 
this  I  got  sick,  and  was  sick  for  a  long 
time.  Meanwhile  he  'd  come  back,  and 
one  day  he  was  riding  past  the  house, 
and  mother  called  him  and  begged  him 
to  come  in  and  see  me,  and  he  did,  and 
asked  me  to  forgive  him,  and  we  made 
it  all  up.  Since  then  he  has  behaved 
all  right,  but  still,  somehow,  I  don't 
think  I  'd  ought  to  marry  him." 


Poor  girl,  it  was  all  too  plain  !  The 
old,  old  story,  of  misplaced,  unrequited 
attachment!  Here  was  this  poor  wo- 
man, the  widow,  her  heart  bound  up  in 
her  daughter,  the  one  thing  in  all  the 
world  she  possessed,  and  the  girl,  turn- 
ing from  her  and  lavishing  all  the  wealth 
of  her  affection,  unsought  and  unre- 
turned,  upon  this  worthless  young  fel- 
low. What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Was  it  a 
hideous,  horrible  mistake, —  a  miscar- 
riage of  Nature's  beneficent  plans  for 
the  weal  of  her  children?  Or, —  one 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  familiar  saying, —  could 
it  be  that  this  hopeless  passion  is  the 
substance  from  her  laboratory  where- 
with the  wheels  of  the  world  are  lubri- 
cated to  turn  on  their  endless  round  ? 

Even  these  peacefully  quiet  solitudes, 
it  seemed,  were  rife  with  heavy  hearts 
and  blighted  hopes.  High  above  us  on 
the  lonely  mountain  farm,  where  the 
clustering  vines  on  the  steep  hillside 
were  kissed  by  the  fleecy  blue  clouds, 
dwelt  a  young  Italian  couple.  But  on 
the  brow  of  the  husband  rested  a  set- 
tled gloom,  for  he  had  married  in  a  fit 
of  pique  at  the  faithlessness  of  the  wo- 
man he  loved,  and  he  never  smiled  at 
the  fair  young  wife  who  had  already 
borne  him  two  sweet  babes ;  and  she, 
who  used  to  sing  like  the  lark  in  the 
meadow,  they  said,  now  came  and  went 
listlessly  at  her  tasks  and  sang  no  more. 

Fervently  I  offered  up  a  silent  prayer 
of  gratitude,  that  I  "cared  for  nobody" 
in  such  fashion  as  this. 

Melissa's  voice,  querulous  and  appeal- 
ing now,  broke  in  upon  my  reverie. 

"  I  don't  know  what  in  the  world  I  'm 
to  do  !  One  minute  I  think  I  'd  rather 
die  than  marry  him,  the  next  I  know  I  '11 
die  if  I  don't.  I  can't  go  on  in  this  way 
any  longer.  It's  just  wearing  me  to 
death.  There 's  somebody  in  town  who 
would  marry  me  tomorrow,  if  I  'd  just 
lift  a  finger.  He 's  a  wealthy  widower, 
and  would  n't  mind  my  being  delicate. 
I  'm  almost  tempted  to  do  it  and  end  all 
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this.  If  I  'm  once  married  to  him,  I  '11 
just  have  to  forget  Freddy,  or  perhaps 
I  might  be  happy  after  a  while." 

It  was  evident  that  this  poor  girl  was 
sorely  in  need  of  advice,  and  with  the 
readiness  with  which  we  are  all  gifted 
on  such  occasions,  I  proceeded  to  admin- 
ister to  her  a  strong  dose  of  that  much 
despised  remedy. 

I  told  her  with  all  the  eloquence  I 
could  command  that  either  of  the  acts 
she  contemplated,  .would  be  folly  and 
madness  ;  that  the  only  course  for  her 
was  to  engage  at  once  in  some  occupa- 
tion that  would  absorb  all  her  time  and 
thoughts ;  that  work  was  the  panacea 
for  all  ills.  "  Try  and  interest  yourself 
in  this  work,"  I  said,  warming  to  my  sub- 
ject, "and  gradually  the  emotions  that 
have  so  harrowed  your  soul  will  die  a 
natural  death.  Then  some  day  you  may 
meet  some  other  person  whom  you  can 
love,  and  who  would  be  worthy  of  you." 

She  thanked  me,  and  said  she  knew 
it  was  all  true,  every  word  ;  and  she  had 
made  up  her  mind.  She  was  going  to 
the  city  in  a  few  weeks  to  pass  the  win- 
ter. "  They  're  not  very  well  off,  the 
people  I  'm  going  to  stay  with,  and  she 
has  a  large  family  of  children.  There 's 
lots  to  do  and  I  'm  fond  of  babies.  I  '11 
help  her  take  care  of  them,  and  work 
for  the  church  she  belongs  to,  and  visit 
the  poor.  I  '11  write  to  Freddy  and  break 
the  engagement.  He  won't  grieve  long  ; 
his  folks  and  mine  will  both  be  glad  ; 
and  it  '11  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  all  around." 

I  commended  her  for  her  good  reso- 
lution, and  she  left,  seemingly  quite  re- 
lieved and  hopeful,  assuring  me  that 
our  talk  had  done  her  a  world  of  good, 
and  she  was  so  glad  she  had  met  and 
confided  in  me  at  this  crisis  in  her  life. 


I  saw  no  more  of  her,  as  she  left  for 
Ventura  on  the  following  day,and  a  week 
later  we  bade  adieu  to  our  beloved  wild- 
wood  home,  and  resumed  our  artificial 
mode  of  life  in  the  midst  of  civilization. 
Winter  came  and  went,  and  we  neither 
heard  nor  saw  anything  of  Melissa,  al- 
though she  had  promised  to  call  on  us 
at  our  city  home. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring,  however, 
we  met  one  of  her  neighbors  on  the 
street,  who  gave  us  the  latest  news  from 
Vine  Canon. 

" The  Widder,"  he  said,  "has  not  yet 
sold  her  land,  but  that  property  you 
camped  on  has  changed  hands,  and  the 
new  owner  must  be  a  hog,  for  he  's  put 
up  signs  all  along  the  road,  forbidding 
any  camping,  hunting,  or  fishing." 

"But  what  of  'dotter'  ?"  I  interrupt- 
ed. "  How  is  Amanda  Melissa  getting 
along  ? " 

"O,  'dotter'!"  he  echoed.  "Why, 
did  n't  you  know  ?  She  's  been  married 
ever  since  November  to  that  fellow  — 
Rowell  —  she  was  gone  on.  She  set  him 
up  in  a  fruit-store  in  town,  but  he  drinks 
like  a  fish,  and  is  going  to  the  dogs  as 
fast  as  he  can." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  "  exclaimed  my 
sister.  "  Well,  I  knew  she  was  bound  to 
marry  somebody  or  other  before  winter, 
so  as  to  dispose  of  all  the  preserves  she 
put  up." 

But  through  my  brain  all  that  night 
and  for  many  a  day  afterwards,  rang  the 
haunting  refrain,  "  The  old,  old-  story  ! 
weakness,  folly  and  crime ;  ill-health, 
poverty,  neglect ;  unwelcome  children, 
cursed  with  the  parents'  sins  and  hand- 
ing down  to  posterity  the  fatal  heritage 
of  vice,  disease,  and  woe !  " 

Thus,  despite  philanthropists  and  re- 
formers, the  tragedy  of  life  goes  on. 
Isabel  Lamaison. 
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CALIFORNIA'S  DISCOVERY  OF  'GOLD  IN   1841. 


During  the  year  1848  I  was  a  Bank 
clerk  in  the  city  of  New  York.  News 
came  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  report  met  with  derision 
from  the  majority  of  those  who  had  the 
handling  of  the  people's  gold.  Little 
did  I  imagine  that  in  the  year  1892  I 
should  be  counted  an  old  resident  of  the 
mighty  empire  established  on  this  gold- 
en foundation  :  still  less  that  it  should 
be  my  lot  to  assist  in  circulating  the 
fact  that  the  proved  date  of  the  first 
discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  Cali- 
fornia was  not  1848  but  1841. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  world 
at  large  knows  no  other  date  for  this 
discovery  but  1848,  and  that  multitudes 
of  Californians  profess  the  same  knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless  I  shall  endeavor  to 
set  forth  by  irrefragable  testimony, — 
the  testimony  of  living,  trustworthy 
Americans, —  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
Added  to  this  testimony  will  be  the 
official  proof  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment as  to  the  mint  assay  of  gold 
sent  from  California  in  the  year  1842. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  gold  in  quarts 
was  first  found  in  1848,  and  by  Marshall, 
to  whom  the  people  have  justly  raised  a 
monument;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  gold  in  dust  was  discovered  at  the 
earlier  period,  and  that  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  the  same  was  then  used 
in  trade. 

There  is  a  temptation  for  the  writer 
to  indulge  in  romance.  The  very  word 
gold  takes  us  back  to  the  time  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  reported  to  the 
government  of  Queen  Bess,  in  the  year 
1578,  "A  reasonable  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver"  to  be  found  in  the  region 
of  California. 

Fascinating  legends  and  traditions 
suggest,  but  do  not  absolutely  prove,  the 
existence  of  mining  sites  long  since  for- 


gotten. I  shall  hold  to  a  plain  unvar- 
nished tale.  A  few  more  introductory 
words,  however,  in  simple  justice  to 
myself.  If  it  is  clear  that  much  of  the 
history  of  the  '49ers  is  wrapped  in 
doubt,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the 
exact  truth  in  all.  that  concerns  the 
military  era  just  preceding  theirs, —  the 
era  of  Stockton  and  Kearney  and  Fre- 
mont,—  how  much  harder  it  is  to  verify 
the  occurrences  of  a  still  prior  date. 
The  task  is  not  only  difficult,  and  neces- 
sarily protracted,  but  of  the  most  solemn 
character.  There  must  be  interviews 
with  men  whose  years  are  far  beyond 
the  average  life,  and  letters  written  to 
those  whose  brains  may  still  be  vigorous 
but  their  hands  unable  to  hold  the  pen; 
—  letters  written,  it  may  be,  to  those 
who  can  never  answer  on  this  side  of 
the  grave. 

Walking  down  Santa  Barbara's  State 
street,  on  a  summer  afternoon  of  the 
past  year,  and  just  fifty  years,  perhaps 
to  a  month,  after  the  interesting  date 
1841,  I  met  Captain  H.  S.  Carnes,  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  came  to  Califor- 
nia with  Stevenson's  regiment  in  1847. 
He  has  held  various  public  offices  in 
times  past,  and  is  now  actively  engaged 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  Independent. 

"  Captain,"  said  I,  "  can  you  of  your 
own  knowledge  assure  me  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  early  in  the  forties?" 
"Certainly  I  can,  sir,"  he  speedily  re- 
plied; and  then  courteously  offered  to 
loan  me  a  pamphlet  which,  he  said, 
would  give  me  all  the  information  need- 
ed. The  pamphlet  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter.  Extending  my  walk  I  dropped 
in  to  see  Mr.  Streeter,  who,  though 
notably  as  active  a  man  as  any  in  the  • 
whole  city,  was  born  in  181 1.  He  has 
lived  in  Santa  Barbara  almost  contin- 
uously since  1844.     Before  it  was  a  city, 
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in  fact,  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
that  district.  In  full  and  vigorous  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  though  eighty 
years  old,  Mr.  Streeter  assured  me  not 
only  that  he  knew  of  this  discovery 
from  his  own  personal  recollections,  but 
that  he  had  made  three  or  four  gold 
rings  from  the  metal  then  and  there 
found.  "One  of  the  rings,"  he  said,  "I 
gave  to  a  certain  lady," — mentioning 
her  name.  She  resides  in  or  near  the 
city.  "But  there,"  he  continued,  "is  a 
man  who  can  tell  you  all  you  wish  to 
know/'  and  he  pointed  to  a  gentleman 
about  his  own  years,  who  was  sitting 
quietly  on  a  box  in  Streeter's  shop;  and 
I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  John  C.  Kays. 

Mr.  Kays  came  to  California  in  1842. 
He  told  me  that  shortly  after  that 
period  he  was  in  business  in  Los  An- 
geles; that  he  traded  in  dry  goods  with 
the  miners,  mostly  Sonorians,  for  gold 
dust  taken  from  the  San  Francisco 
Canon ;  that  the  dust  was  traded  at 
eighteen  dollars  per  ounce ;  that  some  of 
that  dust  was  shipped  to  Boston,  and 
there  was  worth  twenty-two  dollars  per 
ounce.  To  note  the  gait  of  Mr.  Kays 
on  the  streets,  one  would  characterize 
him  as  unusually  active  for  his  years; 
and  his  mental  faculties  have  kept  pace. 

The  pamphlet  that  Captain  Carnes 
handed  to  me  is  entitled  "An  Historical 
Sketch  of  Los  Angeles  County."  It 
was  compiled  in  the  centennial  year, 
1876,  by  three  well-known  residents,  J. 
J.  Warner,  Benjamin  Hayes,  and  J.  P 
Widney. 

Mr.  Hayes  came  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1850 ;  was  at  one  time  city  attorney,  and 
afterwards  a  district  judge  for  eleven 
years.  Colonel  Warner  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  183 1,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  Afterwards,  revisiting  his  native 
State,  (Connecticut,)  he  delivered  a  lec- 
ture there  upon  California.  The  lecture 
was  also  given  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  in  the  year  1841  portions  of  the 
discourse  were  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.     It  is  inter- 


esting to  know  that  he  then  demon- 
strated the  advantages  of  building  a 
railroad  across  the  continent.  He  is 
the  sole  writer  of  that  portion  of  the 
pamphlet  which  deals  with  the  gold  dis- 
covery, and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  the  three  compilers.  It  is  upon 
his  evidence  that  I  rely  for  substantiat- 
ing the  date  1841. 

Having  full  permission  from  this 
worthy  veteran,  Colonel  Warner,  who 
writes  to  me  from  "  Warner's  Retreat," 
(long  may  he  hold  it !)  to  use  this  whole 
matter,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  as 
seems  best  to  me,  I  quote  from  his  por- 
tion of  the  pamphlet  :— 

There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  first  known 
grain  of  native  gold  dust  was  found  upon,  or  near,  the 
San  Francisco  Ranch,  about  forty-five  miles  westerly 
from  Los  Angeles  city,  in  the  month  of  June,  1841. 
*  *  *  The  discovery  of  this  gold  was,  in  a 
two-fold  manner,  accidental.  Some  time  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1840,  or  the  early  part  of  1841,  a  Mexi- 
can mineralogist,  Don  Andres  Castillero,  traveling 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Monterey,  while  passing  along 
the  road  over  the  Las  Virgenes  Rancho,  saw  and 
gathered  up  some  small  water-worn  mineralogical 
pebbles,  known  by  Mexiean  placer  miners  as  tepus- 
tete, — a  variety  of  pyrites, — which  he  exhibited  at 
the  residence  of  Don  Jose'  Antonio  de  la  Guerra-y- 
Noriega,  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  he  was  a  guest ; 
and  stated  that  wherever  these  pebbles  were  found 
in  place  it  was  a  good  indication  of  placer  gold 
fields.  A  Mr.  Francisco  Lopez,  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Cuso,  a  farmer  and  herdsman,  living  at  the 
time  upon  the  Piru  Rancho,  was  present  and  heard 
the  statement,  and  saw  the  pebbles.  Not  long  after 
this  incident,  Mr.  Lopez  noticed  a  pebble  similar  to 
the  one  he  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Castillero  ; 
and  remembering  what  was  then  said  about  its  being 
a  sign  of  gold,  he  scooped  up  a  handful  of  the  earth 
and,  rubbing  it  in  his  hand,  found  a  grain  of  gold. 
The  news  of  this  discovery  soon  spread  among  the 
inhabitants,  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  hundreds  of  people  were  engaged  in 
washing  and  winnowing  the  sands  and  earth  of  these 
gold  fields.  The  writer  of  this  visited  the  mines 
within  a  few  weeks  of  their  discovery ;  and  from 
these  mines  was  obtained  the  first  parcel  of  Califor- 
nia gold  dust  received  at  the  United  States  Mint  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  sent  to  that  mint  by  the 
Honorable  Abel  Stearns,  late  of  Los  Angeles  city. 
It  was  sent  with  Alfred  Robinson,  and  went  in  a 
merchant  sailing  ship  around  Cape  Horn.  A  certif- 
icate of  its  deposit  in  the  mint  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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The  pamphlet  gives  letters  from 
Stearns  and  Robinson.  I  shall  quote 
in  part  from  that  of  Mr.  Stearns,  omit- 
ting the  circumstantial  account  of  the 
Lopez  discovery,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  already  given. 

Los  Angeles,  July  8,  1867. 
Louis  R.  Lull,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Pioneers, 

San  Francisco. 
On  my  arrival  here  from  San  Francisco,  some  days 
since,  I  received  your  letter  of  June  3d  last  past,  re- 
questing the  certificate  of  assay  of  gold  sent  by  me 
to  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  in  1842.  I  find  by  refer- 
ring to  my  old  account  books  that  November  22d, 
1842, 1  sent  by  Alfred  Robinson,  Esq.  (who  returned 
from  California  to  the  States  by  way  of  Mexico,) 
twenty  ounces  California  weight  (18^  Mint  weight) 
of  placer  gold,  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  U.  S. 
Mint  at  Philadelphia  for  assay.  In  his  letter  to  me, 
dated  August  6th,  1843,  vou  wiH  find  a  copy  from 
the  Mint  assay  of  the  gold,  which  letter  I  herewith 
enclose  to  you  to  be  placed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society.  .  .  .  While  worked,  there  was  some 
six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  taken  out  per  annum. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Abel  Stearns. 

But  a  small  portion  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
letter  bears  upon  the  interesting  topic, 
and  that  I  quote  : 

New  York,  August  6th,  1843. 
My  Dear  D.  Abel. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  the  sailing  of  a  ship 
from  Boston  to  address  you  a  few  lines,  and  therein 
to  inform  you  of  the  result  of  your  shipment  of  gold, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

"Memorandum  of  gold  bullion  deposited  the  8th 
day  of  July,  1843,  at  ,ne  Mint  of  the  United  States 
at  Philadelphia,  by  Grant  &  Stone,  of  weight  and 
value  as  follows  : 

"  Before  mtlting,  18  34  100  oz.  ;  after  melting, 
18  1-100  oz.  ;  fineness,  926-1000;  value,  $344.75  ; 
deduct  expenses  sending  to  Philadelphia  and  agency 
there,  $4.02;  net,  $340.73."  Robinson. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  public  career 
of  the  various  witnesses,  because  that 
very  publicity  gives  all  the  more  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  their  veracity.  The 
history  of  the  times  shows  that  Mr. 
Stearns  occupied  positions  of  govern- 
ment trust  from  the  year  1836.  Once 
he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  always  a  prominent  citizen 
until  his  death.     Mr.  Robinson  came  to 


California  as  far  back  as  1829.  He  was 
agent  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  at 
one  time,  and  wrote  a  "Life  of  Early 
California." 

It  would  seem  now  as  if  my  investiga- 
tions should  draw  to  a  close ;  but  enquiry 
about  these  records  of  the  Society  of 
Pioneers  brought  me  a  polite  but  dis- 
couraging answer  from  Mr.  E.  Marcel- 
lus,  the  present  secretary.  He  writes 
that,  notwithstanding  a  thorough  search, 
the  letters  of  Robinson  and  Stearns  and 
the  Mint  certificate  cannot  be  found  ; 
and  that  it  is  supposed  they  were  lost 
in  the  moving  of  the  Society's  effects 
to  its  present  quraters. 

Not  disheartened,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lull, 
secretary  during  the  year  1867,  and  he, 
together  with  Mr.  Marcellus,  began  a 
still  more  complete  investigation.  Un- 
der date  of  August  20,  1891,  Mr.  Lull 
kindly  writes : 

The  search  has  been  futile,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  I  did  receive  those  letters,  and  that  one  of  them 
did  enclose  such  certificate.  ...  I  often  con- 
versed with  Mr.  Stearns  and  Mr.  Robinson  about 
the  deposit,  and  the  latter  informed  me  he  purchased 
boots  and  blankets  with  the  $340.73  coin  which  he 
got  from  the  Mint.  Mr.  Stearns  is  dead.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson is  still  living  here,  though  nearly  ninety  years 
old  and  totally  blind.  J.  J.  Warner  is  still  living  in 
Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  Of  one  thing  you  may  be 
assured,  the  gold  was  discovered  as  noticed  in  War- 
ner's pamphlet ;  the  certificate  was  in  my  possession, 
and  was  filed  in  the  Pioneer  archives. 

Surely  this  is  most  reliable  and  valu- 
able testimony  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lull ; 
but  he  cannot  find  the  important  rec- 
ords. 

Thus  thwarted,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
application  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Bos- 
byshell,  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia.  From  the  Acting  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Cobb,  came  the  answer, 
under  date  of  October  5th,  1891  : 

I  have  caused  a  diligent  search,  and  no  record  of 
such  a  deposit  from  1841  to  1844  can  be  found  here. 
The  Assayer's  record  shows  no  deposit  of  gold  of  the 
fineness  or  weight  of  that  you  refer  to.  The  memo- 
randum you  copy  is  not  of  record,  but  the  receipt 
will  be  found,  if  it  exists,  in  the  office  of  the  First 
Comptroller,  Washington. 
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From  the  First  Comptroller's  office, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Garrison,  Acting  Comptroller, 
kindly  writes  to  me,  on  October  21st, 
1891  : 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  relative 
to  the  deposit  of  gold  bullion  by  Grant  &  Stone,  at 
the  U.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia  in  1843,  the  gross 
value  of  which  is  stated  to  be  $344.75,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  reply  that  upon  investigation  and  search 
among  the  files  of  this  office  I  find  that  there  was 
such  a  deposit  of  gold  by  Grant  &  Stone  June  8th, 
1843,  as  evidenced  by  voucher  No.  150  belonging  to 
the  bullion  accounts,  No.  86,829,  of  Isaac  Roach, 
Treasurer  of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  a  certified 
copy  of  which  voucher  I  enclose  to  you  herewith. 
It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  said  parcels  of  gold  dust, 
weighing  iS  530-1000  oz.,  amounts  to  about  $344.75, 
the  same  as  stated  in  yotir  letter,  the  ratio  being 
800-43- 

The  italics  are  mine.  One  of  said 
parcels  is  the  identical  one  ($344.75) 
mentioned  in  Robinson's  letter  as  de- 
posited by  Grant  &  Stone. 
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To  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint. 

I  certify,  that  I  have  as- 
sayed the  gold   bullion,  of 
which  you  have  given  the 
gross    weight    herein,  'and 
that  I  find  the  same  to  be 
of  the  fineness  expressed  in 
the  adjoining  column. 

Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt, 

Assayer. 
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COPY.     TRANSCRIPT  CERTIFICATE. 

Treasury  Department,  i 

Register's  Office,  >• 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  21,  1891.  ) 
Pursuant  to  Section  —  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  I,  L.  W.  Reid,  Acting  Register 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  annexed  is  a  true  cop)  of  Voucher  No.  350,  filed 
with  Bullion  Account  of  Isaac  Roach,  late  Treasurer 
U.  S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  W.  Reid, 
Acting  Register, 

M.  L.  B. 

So  far  I  have  gained  the  satisfactory 
official  assurance  from  our  Government 
of  a  date  as  far  back  as  1843.  Mr.  H. 
H.  Bancroft  makes  the  date  of  discovery 
1842,  and  so  does  Mr.  Stearns.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  from  Colonel  Warner,  which 
is  now  presented,  he  explains  how  Mr. 
Stearns  could  easily  have  been  mistak- 
en. The  pamphlet  also  points  out  that 
"Mr.  Stearns,  writing  upon  the  subject 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  and  a 
merchant  at  that  time,  would,  upon  re 
ferring  to  his  books,  be  more  likely  to 
find  the  date  of  the  purchase  of  gold 
than  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
fields." 

In  dealing  with  these  matters  Mr. 
Bancroft  is  a  recorder  of  what  he  has 
read  and  heard ;  while  Colonel  Warner 
was  a  prominent  actor  in  the  scenes  he 
describes,  and  an  actor,  too,  of  the  ripe 
age  of  thirty-eight,  and  with  ten  years' 
previous  knowledge  of  California.  Now 
nearly  ninety  years  old,  he  is  described 
by  a  neighbor  as  "a  walking  cyclopedia 
of  the  events  of  Southern  California." 

From  Los  Angeles,  under  date  of 
November  13th,  1891,  he  writes  to  me: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  impart  such  knowl- 
edge as  I  may  have  acquired  to  others  who  may 
have  been  less  fortunate  than  myself. 

I  arrived  in  Monterey,  from  a  visit  to  New  Eng- 
land, in  June,  1841.  I  reached  home  in  Los  An- 
geles July  4th.  I  came  from  Monterey  to  Santa 
Barbara  in  a  schooner  belonging  to  John  C.  Jones, 
Esq.  There  may  be  some  one  in  Santa  Barbara 
who  can  remember  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones  in  his 
schooner,  (as  he  was  then  a  resident  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  came  in  his  vessel  from  Panama  via  Mon- 
terey,) who  may  also  remember  the  discovery  of  gold 
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by  the  herdsman  of  Captain  Noriega,  and  can  tell 
which  of  these  two  events  first  occurred. 

I  remained  in  Santa  Barbara  at  that  time  two 
days,  one  of  which  was  the  first  day  of  July.  I  can- 
not now  say  with  certainty,  but  I  do  firmly  believe 
that  when  in  Santa  Barbara  at  that  time  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  by  Noriega's  servants  was  a  subject  of 
general  conversation. 

Not  long  after  my  return  home,  I  accompanied 
three  or  four  men  to  the  gold  fields  on  the  ranch  of 
San  Francisco,  then  owned  by  Antonio  Del  Valle. 
The  men  with  whom  I  went  were  not  residents,  but 
visitors  in  Los  Angeles,  being  owners,  supercargoes, 
clerks,  etc.,  of  merchant  vessels  then  trading  on  this 
coast.  I  do  not  remember  (and  have  no  notes  to 
which  I  can  refer)  the  month  in  which  this  visit  was 
made.  It  was  in  the  summer,  or  dry  season,  of  the 
year. 

Only  a  small  quantity  of  gold  had  at  this  time 
been  obtained  from  the  diggings,  and  still  less, — I 
may  say  samples  only, — had  been  brought  into  Los 
Angeles.  There  were  not,  at  the  time,  more  than 
twenty,  and  perhaps  not  exceeding  fifteen,  men  on 
the  gold  fields.  Water  was  very  scarce,  an  1  wash- 
inj  proceeded  slowly.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
pin  of  earth  was  small,  and  no  rich  strikes  had  been 
male.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  gold  mining 
cMd  not  increase,  but  I  think  diminished,  until  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  when,  as 
water  was  more  abundant,  a  much  larger  number  of 
men  engaged  in  the  business  ;  and  during  the  winter 
and  spring  following  the  discovery  a  good  deal  of 
gold  was  obtained  and  brought  to  Los  Angeles,  or 
carried  to  Santa  Barbara. 

When  Judge  Hayes,  Dr.  Widney  and  myself  were 
appointed  by  the  authorities  of  this  county  to  pre- 
pare the  Historical  Sketch  which  had  been  requested 
by  the  United  States  Commission  for  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  American  Centennial,  we  engaged  in  the 
task  uninfluenced  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
furnishing  a  brief  but  reliable  account  of  such  histor- 
ical facts  as  were  within  our  knowledge,  or  could  be 
obtained  from  indisputable  records  or  other  conclu- 
sive evidence. 

It  was  not  generally  known  throughout  the  United 
States  that  gold  had  been  discovered  and  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  earth  in  Califor- 
nia prior  to  the  great  Marshall  discovery. 

In  compiling  the  Historical  Sketch,  the  authors, 
knowing  that  the  first  discovery  of  gold  was  made 
within  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  thought  it  a  mat- 
ter of  too  great  historical  importance  to  be  omitted; 
and  also  knowing  that  the  late  Abel  Stearns  had 
sent  some  of  this  Los  Angeles  gold  to  the  United 
States  Mint,  inquiry  was  made  of  his  family  respect- 
ing the  matter;  but  no  definite  information  could  be 
obtained,  except  that  the  Mint  certificate  had  been 
transferred  to  the  California  Society  of  Pioneers. 
Application  was  then  made  to  the  Secretary  of  that 
Society,  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Sketch. 


Mr.  Bancroft  asserts  that  the  discovery  of  gold 
was  made  in  1842,  and  cites  events  and  transactions 
to  sustain  the  assertion ;  but  the  careful  reader  wiU 
observe  that  no  one  of  the  events  he  cites  has  any 
bearing  upon,  or  connection  with,  the  date  of  the 
discovery.  Alcaldes  could  not  have  been  appointed 
on  that  day,  nor  could  they  have  been  appointed 
until  such  officers  were  required  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  administration  of  justice  among  the 
miners  ;  and  as  there  were  no  miners,  or  at  least  not 
in  sufficient  numbers  as  to  require  the  presence  of 
Judicial  officers,  no  appointments  were  made  until 
about  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  (March),  when  a 
good  many  people  commenced  work  in  the  gold 
field.  Neither  the  discoverers  nor  the  prospectors 
who  examined  the  country  required,  or  had,  any 
judicial  officers  to  guide  or  control  them. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  the  gold 
was  discovered  on  the  ranch  of  Antonio  Del  Valle 
during  his  lifetime.  There  is  also,  in  one  of  his 
volumes,  a  biography  of  Mr.  Del  Valle,  (probably 
furnished  by  his  son,  Don  Ignacio  Del  Valle,)  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Del  Valle  died  in  1841. 

Mr.  Stearns  could  not  have  bought  gold  upon  the 
day  of  the  discovery,  nor  until  the  gold  was  mined 
and  taken  to  market;  and  this  might,  or  might  not, 
have  been  until  the  lapse  of  one  or  more  years  from 
the  time  of  discovery  ^  so  his  purchases  of  gold? 
whether  made  in  March,  or  some  other  month,  have 
no  weight  in  fixing  the  date  of  discovery. 

Considering  the  object  for  which  the  Historical 
Sketch  was  written, —  that  it  was  to  form  a  part  of 
that  great  historic  volume  of  the  United  States 
down  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  American  Government,  and  to  be  pre- 
served through  coming  centuries  as  long  as  the 
American  nation  should  exist,  the  writers,  without 
expecting  or  receiving  any  fee  or  reward,  sought  to 
include  in  it  only  such  statements  for  the  correctness 
of  which  they  had  conclusive  evidence. 

Very  Respectfully, 

J.  J.  Warner. 

You  have  my  consent,  and  are  at  full  liberty  to 
make  such  use  of  this  letter  as  you  may  deem  proper. 

Having  the  above  consent,  I  have 
published  only  such  portions  of  the  let- 
ter as,  to  my  mind,  are  essential  to  the 
chain  of  proof. 

It  seems  almost  useless  to  comment 
upon  such  a  document,  so  full  of  intrin- 
sic merit,  evident  truth  and  patriotic 
fervor.  The  orderly  sequence  of  the 
narrative,  however,  is  in  the  writer's 
favor,  and  invites  notice.  He  arrived 
at  Monterey  in  "June,  1841,"  on  his  way 
to  his  home  in  Los  Angeles.     He  stops 
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at  Santa  Barbara,  as  he  sails  along  the 
coast,  remaining  in  that  pueblo  "two 
days,  one  of  which  was  the  first  day  of 
July."  He  reaches  Los  Angeles  on 
July  4th.  "  Not  long  after  my  return 
home,"  he  writes,  and  that  wording  is 
significant  as  showing  that  it  was  still 
1 841,  he  "accompanied  three  or  four 
men  to  the  gold  field."  "It  was  in  the 
summer  or  dry  season  of  the  year." 
This  wording  is  also  significant,  for  in 
California  the  dry  season  is  always  in 


the  summer,  and  the  wet  season  does 
not  come  until  the  winter  months. 

Thus  the  date  of  the  discovery  is  es- 
tablished as  being  1841.  The  very  lim- 
ited circulation  of  the  fact,  even  in  the 
State  itself,  is  warrant  for  this  article. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  the  op- 
portunity of  sending  Colonel  Warner's 
letter  and  the  official  copy  of  the  Mint 
certificate  to  the  Society  of  California 
Pioneers,  for  deposit  among  the  ar- 
chives. John  Murray. 


ESCHOLTZIAS. 

(California  Poppies.) 

Merry  Spring  tripped  across  the  glad  green  earth, 
And  left  as  her  foot-prints  golden  poppies  fair, 
Patches  on  the  hillsides  dazzling  in  the  sun, 
On  the  meadows  trembling  in  the  joyous  air. 

In  the  lonely  wheatfields  stretching  to  the  sky 
See  the  tiny  torches  light  the  green  expanse ! 
Glittering  in  the  valleys  where  the  brooklet  winds 
Mirrored  in  the  waters  see  the  poppies  dance. 

When  to  veil  the  sunset  snowy  fog-wreaths  rise, 
And  in  cool  embraces  hold  the  vale  and  hill, 
Then  the  golden  blossoms  tightly  close  their  eyes 
And  rocked  by  the  wild  winds  slumber  sweet  and  still. 

Alice  Gray  Co7van. 


Vol.  xix  —  39. 
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FUEGIA. 


The  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which 
lies  to  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
America,  is  very  irregular  and  much 
broken,  being  in  fact  composed  of  a  pro 
digious  number  of  islands.  It  is  gener- 
ally high,  bold,  and  free  from  shoals  or 
banks,  but  there  are  many  rocks  nearly 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  dis- 
tant two  and  even  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  shore,  which  make  it  unsafe  for 
a  vessel  to  approach  nearer  than  five 
miles,  except  in  daylight  and  clear  weath- 
er. The  coast  varies  in  height  from 
eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  Farther  in  shore  there 
are  ranges  of  mountains  always  covered 
with  snow,  their  height  being  from  two 
thousand  to  four  thousand  feet,  and  in 
one  instance,  Mount  Sarmiento,  6,800 
feet. 

With  daylight  and  fine  weather  a  ves- 
sel may  keep  close  to  the  shore  without 
risk,  because  the  water  is  invariably 
deep,  and  no  rock  is  found  which  is  not 
so  marked  by  kelp  that,  by  a  good  look- 
out at  the  masthead,  its  situation  is  as 
clearly  seen  as  if  it  were  buoyed.  By 
avoiding  kelp  you  are  sure  of  having 
sufficient  water  for  the  largest  ships  on 
any  part  of  the  coast.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  the  kelp 
grows  in  some  places  from  a  depth  of 
thirty  fathoms,  and  that  on  many  parts 
of  the  coast  you  may  pass  through  thick 
beds  of  seaweed  without  having  less 
than  six  fathoms  of  water, —  still  it  is 
always  a  sign  of  danger. 

A  great  volume  might  be  written,  de- 
scribing the  inhabitants  of  one  of  these 
beds  of  seaweeds,  and  the  number  of 
living  creatures  of  all  orders  whose  ex- 
istence intimately  depends  upon  the 
kelp  is  wonderful.  Some  of  the  Holo- 
thurice,  as  these  little  creatures  are 
called,  are  of  the  thickness  of  a  thumb, 
and  others  of  the  little  finger. 


Viewing  the  coast  from  a  distance, 
Fuegia  appears  high,  rugged,  covered 
with  snow,  and  continuous,  as  if  there 
were  no  islands  ;  but  when  near,  one 
sees  many  inlets,  which  intersect  the 
land  in  every  direction,  and  open  into 
large  gulfs  or  sounds  behind  the  sea- 
ward islands.  The  high  land  covered 
with  permanent  snow  now  disappears, 
and  the  hills  close  to  the  sea  will  be 
seen  thickly  wooded  towards  the  east, 
though  barren  on  their  western  sides, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  winds. 

Where  the  land  is  chiefly  composed  of 
sandstone  or  slate,  anchorages  abound  ; 
where  of  granite,  it  is  difficult  to  strike 
soundings.  The  difference  between 
granite,  and  slate  and  sandstone  hills, 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  former  be- 
ing very  barren  and  rugged,  and  of  a 
gray  or  white  appearance  ;  whereas  the 
latter  are  generally  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion, are  dark-colored,  and  have  smooth- 
er outlines.  These  slate  or  sandstone 
hills  show  few  peaks,  and  the  only  rug- 
ged places  are  those  exposed  to  wind  or 
sea.  As  regards  the  weather,  gales  of 
wind  succeed  each  other  at  short  inter- 
vals and  last  several  days. 

Tierra  del  Fuego  received  its  name, 
signifying  Land  of  Fire,  from  the  fires 
seen  along  its  shores  by  the  discoverer, 
Magalhaens,  who  supposed  them  to  be 
volcanic.  The  existence  of  volcanoes 
has  been  doubted  ;  but  Captain  Hall 
saw  one  in  activity  in  1820,  and  Captain 
Weddel  found  lava  on  the  coast. 

The  Straits  of  Le  Maire  are  famous 
in  the  annals  of  our  early  navigators  on 
account  of  the  supposed  dangers  attend- 
ing the  passage  through  them.  Nor  are 
these  dangers  altogether  shadowless. 
The  sailing  directions  point  out  sev- 
eral, although  nothing  to  make  it  par- 
ticularly worse  than  any  other  part  of 
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Tierra  del  Fuego.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  guard  against  is  the  violent 
tide  race  off  Cape  San  Diego,  of  which 
it  is  said  : — "This  race  was  at  all  times 
dangerous  ;  and  a  vessel  was  once  seen 
to  founder  in  it,  whether  from  striking 
or  from  being  swamped,  is  not  known." 
The  eddying  tides  and  the  williwaws, 
or  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  are  very  fre- 
quent off  Cape  Horn.  The  williwaws 
at  times  come  with  such  force  as  nearly 
to  heel  a  vessel  over  to  the  utmost  of 
her  bearings. 

Many  a  ship  that  now  battles  with  the 
rolling  seas  off  the  pitch  of  Cape  Horn, 
if  she  bore  up  to  Orange  Bay,  not  far 
distant,  would  save  possible  injury  to 
her  own  good  hull,  as  well  as  to  her 
crew.  It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  har- 
bors about  the  Horn.  Here  the  beach 
is  shingly,  and  nature  seems  to  exist  in 
all  her  loveliness.  Wild  flowers,  ever- 
greens, bowers  and  a  graveled  pathway 
appear  before  the  wondering  gaze,  with 
a  deserted  wigwam  dotted  here  and 
there.  The  whole  place  is  quite  garden 
like.  Before  entering  Orange  Bay,  sev- 
eral pretty  coves,  numerous  park -like 
islands,  verdure  everywhere  adjoining 
in  all  its  freshness,  curling  smoke  from 
within  the  bosom  of  some  quiet  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  inhabitants,  lakes  and 
streams,  and  scenes  of  the  most  en- 
chanting nature,  appear  before  one,  and 
in  the  background  the  magnificent  snow- 
capped mountain  ranges.  Some  of  the 
small  islands  are  of  a  mottled  appear- 
ance ;  one  or  two  have  been  burnt  ;  oth- 
ers are  of  a  clayey  formation,  but  green, 
undulating  and  downlike. 

When  the  vessel  is  at  rest  in  this 
beautiful  bay,  and  the  traveler  has  land- 
ed, he  proceeds  towards  a  high  hill 
rising  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  wig- 
wams, and  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore.  When  he  has  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  he  has  to  force  his  way 
through  stunted  evergreens,  and  con- 
stantly ascending  at  length  comes  to  a 
plain,  in  the  center  of  which  are  two  or 


three  small  lakes  exactly  like  those  in 
their  solitariness  and  position  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Alpine  passes  in 
the  Oberland.  Here  he  stops  a  while 
to  gather  breath  and  look  around,  after 
quenching  his  thirst  by  the  aid  of  his 
palms  from  the  water  at  his  feet. 

A  hasty  glance  around  is  sufficient  to 
tell  him  that  there  is  something  worth 
seeing  from  higher  up  ;  and  accordingly 
he  again  starts.  But  the  way  is  longer 
and  more  toilsome  than  he  expects. 
The  trees,  save  a  few  stunted  bushes, 
disappear,  and  curious  rocks  thrust  them- 
selves out  of  the  earth  in  their  place. 
Over  them,  or  rather  around  them,  the 
weary  pedestrian  has  to  climb, —  now 
stumbling,  now  sinking,  as  some  hidden 
boghole  catches  him,  until  at  length  he 
reaches — not  the  highest  summit  he 
had  hoped  to  reach,  and  which  now  ap- 
pears as  far  off  as  ever,  but  an  emi- 
nence which  gives  an  excellent  view  all 
around. 

Close  in  to  the  shore  he  will  perceive 
the  vessel  he  has  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore left,  like  a  boat  on  the  sea.  Look- 
ing northwards  the  harbor  appears  to 
be  many  miles  long  and  very  secure. 
To  the  right  is  a  larger  harbor,  or  rather 
sound,  which  seems  lost  among  lofty 
mountains  to  the  eastward.  Behind  the 
spot  on  which  our  traveler  stands,  to 
the  south  as  he  turns  around,  he  can 
perceive  an  apparently  clear  channel, 
and  close  by  can  be  seen  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  native  habitations. 

At  times  the  weather  near  Cape  Horn 
is  fine  and  settled  for  perhaps  a  fort- 
night, but  those  times  are  few.  West- 
erly winds  prevail  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Fogs  are  extremely 
rare  on  this  coast,  but  thick,  rainy 
weather  prevails  with  strong  winds. 
The  sun  shows  itself  but  little,  the  sky 
at  its  best  being  generally  overcast  and 
cloudy.  A  clear  day  is  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence. The  equinoctial  months  are 
the  worst  in  the  year.  April,  May  and 
June  are  the  finest  months,  and  though 
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the  days  shorten,  it  is  more  like  sum- 
mer than  at  any  other  period.  Light- 
ning and  thunder  are  scarcely  known  in 
this  wild  region. 

Spaniard  Harbor,  near  Cape  San 
Diego,  where  the  missionary,  Captain 
Allen  Gardiner,  and  his  crew  suffered 
the  horrors  of  death  by  starvation,  is 
full  of  rocks  and  dangerous  reefs  lining 
the  shore,  and  without  shelter,  though 
there  is  anchorage  for  a  vessel.  There 
is  in  this  harbor  a  large  cave  in  a  rock 
which  forms  the  south  head  of  a  little 
cove.  This  cave  extends  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  its  interior  being  plunged 
in  impenetrable  darkness;  it  has  never 
been  fully  explored. 

Mr.  Williams,  one  of  Captain  Gardi- 
ner's officers,  in  speaking  of  the  first 
night  here,  says: — "The  roar  of  the 
water,  as  it  washed  through  the  arch- 
way of  a  huge  rock  jutting  out  like  a 
buttress,  and  having  the  appearance  of 
the  wall  of  a  cloister,  and  forming  a 
prolongation  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
cavern,  and  through  the  arch  of  which 
the  waves  dashed  and  met  with  another 
opposing  series  from  the  opposite  side, 
and  there,  in  a  mighty  struggle  against 
each  other,  heaving  and  foaming,  came 
bellowing  into  our  cave,  the  water 
growing  more  and  more  impetuous,  dis- 
turbed me  now  and  then." 

It  is  near  this  cave  that  Captain 
Gardiner  was  buried. 

On  Pictou  Island,  not  far  from  Span- 
iard Harbor,  is  a  large  expanse  of  fresh 
water,  on  the  wooded  borders  of  which 
are  some  trees  of  large  size,  and  many 
wild  fowl  are  found  in  the  lake.  Celery, 
currants,  and  cranberries  also  grow 
here,  and  if  properly  drained,  the  ground 
would  be  suitable  for  cultivation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
are  divided  into  seven  distinct  tribes  : 
The  Oensmen,  a  large  race  occupying 
themselves  in  war,  plunder,  and  the 
chase,  pursuing  these  employments  on 
foot    through    the    large    islands ;   the 


Yapoo,  a  small  fishing  people,  on  the 
southeast  ;  the  Tekeenica,  a  superior 
tribe,  similarly  engaged,  on  the  south ; 
the  Alikhoolip,  on  the  west  and  south  ; 
the  Chonos,  up  towards  Chile ;  the 
Pecheray  or  ("give  me")  peoples,  on 
the  shores  of  Admiralty  Inlet ;  and 
the  Irees,t  opposite  to  Patagonia,  on  the 
north. 

These  tribes  generally  wear  no  cloth- 
ing, save  a  mantle  composed  of  two  or 
three  guanaco  skins  sewn  together, 
which  fits  closely  round  the  neck  and 
extends  below  the  knee.  In  the  coldest 
weather,  a  kind  of  shoe  made  of  the 
hind  hoof  and  a  portion  of  the  skin 
above  it  of  the  same  animal,  is  worn  to 
protect  their  lower  extremities. 

The  guanaco  (a  ruminant  quadruped 
allied  to  the  llama)  abounds  on  the 
plains,  and  forms  also  the  chief  article 
of  food  of  the  Fuegians. 

The  Fuegians  also  wear  a  small  fillet 
round  the  head.  This  is  usually  a  mere 
string,  made  of  the  sinews  of  birds  or 
animals ;  but  to  make  a  show  they 
sometimes  stick  feathers,  bits  of  cloth, 
or  any  trash  given  them,  into  these 
headbands.  White  feathers  or  white 
down  on  the  fillet  is  a  sign  of  hostility, 
or  being  prepared  for  war.  Red  is  the 
favorite  color,  denoting  peace  or  friendly 
intentions,  and  much  admired  as  orna- 
mental. Red  paint,  made  with  ocher,  is 
profusely  used.  Their  white  paint  (alu- 
minous earth,  indurated  pipeclay,  or  de- 
composed feldspar)  is  added  to  the  red 
when  preparing  for  war ;  but  the  marks 
made  are  mere  daubs  of  the  rudest,  if  of 
any,  design.  .Black  is  the  mourning 
color.  After  the  death  of  a  friend  or 
near  relation,  they  blacken  themselves 
with  charcoal  and  oil  or  grease.  Any 
sort  of  clay  is  used,  if  their  paint  is 
scarce,  to  preserve  warmth,  rather  than 
as  an  improvement  to  their  appearance. 
They  are  often  subject  to  a  scarcity 
of  food,  and  then  gladly  eat  anything 
that  comes  to  hand,  even  if  it  be  some 
what   putrid.     They  are  said,  on  occa- 
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sions  of  extreme  distress,  to  become 
cannibals,  eating  the  old  women  first, 
and  the  dogs  last.  They  do  not  culti- 
vate the  soil,  but  live  upon  seals,  birds, 
fish,  and  particularly  shell-fish,  edible 
fungus,  eggs,  etc.  They  are  said  some- 
times to  eat  their  food  raw,  sometimes 
roast  it  in  the  fire.  Seals  and  porpoises 
are  speared  from  the  canoes. 

When  roosting  on  moonlight  nights, 
birds  are  caught  by  the  men,  and  also 
by  the  dogs ;  and  they  are  also  killed 
by  arrows  made  of  hard  wood,  and  the 
bow  with  a  string  of  twisted  sinews  ;  as 
also  by  stones  thrown  at  them  with  un- 
erring aim.  They  fish  by  means  of  a 
line  without  a  hook,  having  only  a  small 
piece  of  bait  at  the  end,  with  which  to 
entice  them  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
close  to  the  side  of  the  canoe.  A  fish 
bites ;  and  before  it  can  detach  its  small 
teeth  from  the  soft,  tough  bait,  the  hand 
holding  the  bait  jerks  the  prize  above 
the  water,  and  the  other  catches  it. 
The  fisherman  then  takes  out  the  in- 
side, and  hangs  the  fish  on  a  stick  by  a 
fire  in  the  canoe. 

The  Fuegians  are  good  swimmers,  but 
swim  like  dogs.  Their  rude  tools  are 
made  of  shell,  and  shell-fish  supply  a 
large  portion  of  their  food  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  fact  we  do  not  find  on  the 
Fuegian  coast  any  of  those  shell  mounds 
so  common  elsewhere,  where  the  sav- 
ages live  on  the  same  kind  of  food. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  Fuegian, 
afraid  of  offending  the  shell -fish,  and 
thus  causing  them  to  desert  the  coast 
forever,  carefully  throws  the  empty 
shells  into  the  sea  again. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  method  of 
fishing  is  adopted  by  these  savages. 
Dogs  are  not  usually  addicted  to  a  fish 
diet ;  yet  the  Fuegians  have  trained 
their  bushy-tailed,  prick-eared,  fox-look- 
ing dogs  to  dive  in  the  sea  and  capture 
fish,  or  to  aid  their  masters  by  driving 
shoals  of  fish  into  creeks  and  bays.  Af- 
ter having  done  a  fair  amount  of  work, 
they  are  humored  by  being  allowed  to 
do  a  little  on  their  own  account. 


The  Fuegian  canoes  are  well  made,  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  having  ribs  of  stout 
and  strong  pliable  twigs,  and  stretched 
open  by  sticks  thrown  across  from  the 
upper  ends.  On  the  water,  they  carry 
a  fire  in  the  canoe,  which  is  fixed  upon 
a  bed  of  earth,  and  attended  to  by  the 
women.  There  is  a  space  left  as  a  sort 
of  well  in  the  bottom,  and  one  man  al- 
ways uses  a  small  calabash  to  bail  out 
the  water.  The  ropes  they  have  to  fas- 
ten their  canoes  with  are  made  of  grass 
rudely  plaited. 

Firearms  the  Fuegians  seem  to  be 
wholly  indifferent  to,  probably  not  being 
able  to  comprehend  them;  though  the 
pointing  of  anything,  whether  telescope 
or  gun,  makes  them  uneasy.  This  I 
imagine  is  from  considering  it,  as  they 
would  a  spear,  a  weapon  of  some  sort  to 
be  thrown  at  them.  In  war,  the  Fue-" 
gians  fight  with  slings  and  stones, 
though  sometimes  there  will  be  close 
encounters  with  clubs  and  spears.  The 
sling  is  made  of  the  skin  of  the  seal  or 
otter.  It  is  generally  about  three  feet 
long,  and  of  the  common  form;  the 
strings  are  sometimes  made  of  small 
gut,  handsomely  plaited,  and  terminated 
by  knots  of  ingenious  workmanship. 

Their  principal  spear-heads  are  en- 
tirely constructed  of  hard  bone,  and  are 
about  seven  inches  long,  finely  pointed, 
with  a  barb  on  one  side  four  inches  from 
the  point.  They  have  another  kind, 
with  one  side  filled  with  small  barbs 
made  very  sharp.  These  are  fixed  on  a 
wooden  pole,  straight  and  smoothly  fin- 
ished, about  ten  feet  long.  To  the 
bone  is  attached  a  hide  string  of  various 
lengths,  and  this  weapon  they  use  in 
the  capture  of  everything  they  pursue. 
In  using  the  spear,  they  hold  it  nearly 
by  the  middle,  and  with  the  right  eye 
cast  along  it  they  dart  it  with  great 
precision. 

The  petty  septs,  into  which  the  Fue- 
gians are  divided,  are  continually  at  feud 
with  each  other,  for  the  possession  of 
the  valleys  and  pieces  of  sea-coast 
which  each  inhabits. 
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The  Fuegian  wigwams  are  not  only 
well  built  and  of  good  size,  but  display 
some  taste  and  ingenuity,  primitive 
though  such  may  be.  The  general 
diameter  of  these  habitations  is  about 
ten  feet.  The  ground  is  sunk  into  a 
hollow  of  some  inches  below  the  surface, 
stout  poles  of  a  tapering  form  are  placed 
with  their  thickest  ends  in  a  circle  on 
the  ground,  and  their  points,  meeting  at 
the  top,  are  bound  together  and  then 
covered  with  grass,  apertures  being  left 
for  the  smoke  and  a  doorway.  This 
doorway  is  made  to  look  something  like 
an  arch  by  a  carved  piece  of  timber 
which  is  selected  for  the  purpose,  which 
makes  the  entrance  appear  like  the  let- 
ter h. 

Sometimes  their  wigwams  are  formed 

of  stakes,  covered  with  guanaco  skins 

-sewn  together  with   the  sinews  of  the 

ostrich,  and  secured  round  the  edges  to 

the  ground  by  strong  pegs. 

They  procure  fire  by  rubbing  iron 
pyrites  and  a  flinty  stone  together,  and 
catching  the  sparks  in  a  dry  substance 
resembling  moss,  which  is  quickly  ig- 
nited. 

The  common  and  prevailing  tree  in 
the  forests  is  the  Antarctic  beech,  on 
which  the  fungus  grows  that  forms  a 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  natives. 
Swinging  between  trees  is  a  favorite 
pastime  of  the  Fuegians. 

The  people  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  marry 
young ;  and  it  appears,  in  a  manner  not 
very  dissimilar  to  the  habits  of  the  Aus 
tralian  natives, —  at  least  those  on  the 
sea  coast.  The  enamored  swain  watches 
an  opportunity  and  steals  his  bride,  but 
whether  it  is  done  as  roughly  as  it  is  in 
Australia  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  women  lead  a  hard  life,  assisting 
in  every  labor,  and  even  plunging  into 
the  cold  sea  after  sea  urchins  and  other 
shell-fish.  For  them  there  is  no  season 
of  rest,  for  unlike  the  Esquimaux  their 
labor  in  procuring  food  is  continued 
summer  and  winter  without  intermis- 
sion. 


The  Fuegians  live  more  in  families 
than  in  tribes,  and  are  dispersed  about 
wherever  food  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
oldest  man  is  generally  the  head  of  the 
family  ;  but  the  "doctor  wizard  "  or  cun- 
ning man  (and  one  is  mostly  found  in 
every  party)  has  also  much  influence. 
When  ill,  the  natives  drink  plenty  of 
water,  lie  by  a  fire,  and  promote  per- 
spiration ;  but  if  this  does  not  answer 
they  call  in  the  aid  of  the  yakamouch 
or  witch  doctor. 

It  is  said  that  the  Fuegians  have  ideas 
of  a  spiritual  existence,  but  of  the  de 
moniac  kind  more  than  the  beneficent 
Their  lamentations  at  a  death,  or  upon 
a  disaster,  are  similar  to  what  we  read 
of  in  Holy  Scripture, —  pulling  the  hair, 
beating  their  breasts,  howling,  and  other 
manifestations  of  sorrow. 

They  are  somewhat  superstitious,and 
have  an  idea  of  a  great  black  man  wan- 
dering about  the  woods  and  mountains, 
who  is  certain  to  know  of  every  word 
and  action.  It  is  related  by  Captain 
Fitzroy,  that  upon  a  Fuegian  being 
killed  by  another,  the  one  "  said,  in  tell- 
ing the  story  :  '  Rain  come  down, — 
snow  come  down, —  hail  come  down, — 
wind  blow  —  blow  —  very  much  blow. 
Very  bad  to  kill  man.  Big  man  in  woods 
no  like  it ;  he  very  angry.' " 

All  the  tribes  of  Fuegia  bury  their 
dead  by  wrapping  the  body  in  skins  and 
placing  it  in  the  woods  under  a  pile  of 
branches. 

It  is  curious  that  though  the  Fuegians 
are  a  branch  of  the  great  Chileno-Pata- 
gonian  race  there  is  a  marked  difference 
between  them  and  their  neighbors,  the 
Patagonians,  in  almost  every  respect. 
Instead  of  being  above  the  ordinary 
height  of  men,  and  of  fine,  robust  figure 
they  are  usually  short,  badly  shaped, 
and  ugly  in  features.  They  take  readily 
to  the  water,  and  construct  seaworthy 
canoes  of  the  branches  and  bark  of 
birch  trees,  which  grow  abundantly  in 
their  dense  forests  ;  while  the  Patago- 
nians have  no  canoes,  and  much  dislike 
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being  afloat.  They  abhor  wine  and 
spirits ;  the  Patagonians  have  an  inordi- 
nate craving  for  both.  The  Fuegians, 
however,  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
their  gigantic  neighbors,  and  both  peo- 
ples are  pretty  near  on  the  same  low 
level  as  regards  civilization  or  capacity 
for  learning. 

The  Fuegians  are  very  clever  in  imi- 
tating, and  the  following  anecdote  is  a 
laughable  instance  :  "  One  day  a  sailor 
had  given  a  Fuegian  a  tin  pot  full  of 
coffee,  which  he  drank,  and  was  using 
all  his  art  to  steal  the  pot.  The  sailor, 
however,  recollecting  after  a  while  that 
the  pot  had  not  been  returned,  applied 
for  it ;  but  whatever  words  he  made  use 
of  were  always  repeated  in  imitation  by 
the  Fuegian.      At    length    he    became 


enraged  at  hearing  his  requests  reiter- 
ated, and  placing  himself  in  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  in  an  angry  tone  he  said, 
'  You  copper-colored  rascal,  where  is 
my  tin  pot  ? ' 

"  The  Fuegian  assuming  the  same  atti- 
tude, with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sailor, 
called  out,  'You  copper-colored  rascal, 
where  is  my  tin  pot  ? '  The  imitation 
was  so  perfect  that  every  one  laughed, 
except  the  sailor,  who  proceeded  to 
search  him,  and  under  his  arm  he  found 
the  article  missing." 

In  this  respect  the  Esquimaux  are 
very  similar.  In  an  interesting  little 
book  called  "  Eenoolooapik,"  written  by 
a  Mr.  M' Donald,  and  giving  an  account 
of  an  Esquimau  brought  to  Aberdeen, 
there  are  several  instances  mentioned. 
Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 


THE  STORY  OF  MARGARET  M.  HECOX. 


[This  story  I  have  written  just  as  it 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Hecox,  a  pioneer  of  '46.  She  is  now 
seventy-six  years  old  ;  but  her  mind  is 
clear  and  active,  and  she  shows  fewer 
signs  of  age  than  many  women  twenty 
years  younger.  She  is  lively  and  talka- 
tive, but,  unlike  most  old  persons,  it  is 
of  the  events  of  today  she  prefers  to 
speak.  Sometimes,  however,  she  is  will- 
ing to  live  over  again  the  scenes  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  then  she  fairly  revels  in 
memories  of  the  picturesque  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  near 
which  she  was  born  and  passed  her  girl- 
hood. 

The  story  was  often  interrupted,  as 
she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  ready 
to  be  of  use  at  any  moment.  So  per- 
fectly self-forgetful  a  nature  I  have 
never  seen.  She  has  many  children 
and  grandchildren  ;  and  so  accustomed 


are  they  to  her  ministrations  that  they 
will  never  truly  know  her  worth  until 
they  miss  her  hourly  help.  Her  hus- 
band, A.  A.  Hecox,  a  man  well  known 
in  the  early  history  of  Santa  Cruz,  has 
been  dead  many  years,  and  Mrs.  Hecox 
lives  with  her  daughter,  Miss  Laura  J. 
F.  Hecox,  at  the  Santa  Cruz  Light- 
house. It  seems  to  me  a  curiously  fit- 
ting place  for  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Hecox's 
peculiar  experiences  to  spend  the  clos- 
ing years  of  her  life.  May  they  be 
many,  and  full  of  content.] 

You  have  asked  me,  my  daughter,  to 
tell  you  of  how  I,  felt  in  making  the 
terrible  trip  across  the  Plains,  in  a  day 
when  California  was  an  unknown  coun- 
try. To  do  that,  and  to  make  you  un- 
derstand my  own  peculiar  hardships,  I 
must  tell  you  of  the  early  days  of  my 
life,  of  the  beautiful  country  from  which 
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I  came,  and  of  the  dear  home  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  forever. 

When  I  begin  to  think  of  the  past,  it 
seems  but  a  day  since  I  used  to  play 
with  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
woods  of  Pennsylvania.  Those  days 
are  nearer  to  me  now  than  last  week, 
or  even,  yesterday.  I  can  hear  the  very 
tones  of  my  mother's  voice.  I  remind 
myself  of  my  mother  when  I  look  in 
the  glass,  and  sometimes  I  like  to  sit 
and  look  at  myself,  and  think  of  her. 
She  was  fair  and  pretty,  and  I  am  dark 
like  my  father  ;  but  still  I  can  see  my 
mother  when  I  sit  in  a  certain  position. 
We  are  all  young  when  we  think  of  our 
mothers,  and  I  forget  I  am  an  old  wo- 
man, and  imagine  myself  a  child  again. 

The  first  time  I  remember  my  mother 
was  when  I  was  three  years  old.  My 
father  had  told  her  something  that 
troubled  her,  and  she  was  crying.  They 
were  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  stood 
on  the  porch.  I  started  toward  my  moth- 
er, and  frightened  a  chicken,  which  flew 
in  at  the  kitchen  door  and  against  a 
looking-glass,  breaking  it  to  pieces.  My 
mother  put  her  hands  before  her  face 
and  cried  aloud,  saying  to  father,  "  More 
bad  luck  !  " 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  beautiful  it  was 
all  about  my  home.  The  pasture  fields 
were  the  freshest  and  greenest,  the  cat- 
tle the  fattest  and  sleekest,  and  the 
milk  and  cream  the  richest  I  have  ever 
seen.  And  the  butter  !  I  have  never 
seen  butter  like  my  grandmother  Si- 
bert's.  She  was  a  German.  My  moth- 
er's family  were  German,  and  my  father's 
English. 

One  day,  after  there  had  been  a  great 
thunderstorm,  and  the  clouds  had  been 
chased  away,  leaving  the  trees  and  flow- 
ers washed  clean,  and  diamonds  drop- 
ping from  the  leaves,  I  ran  along  the 
path  to  Grandmother  Sibert's  house. 
The  sky  was  such  a  beautiful  blue,  and 
I  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  so  much  far- 
ther than  usual  into  the  depths  of  the 
heavens.     On  either  side  the  path  were 


grass  and  young  clover,  shaded  by  elm 
and  sycamore  trees.  I  stopped  now  and 
then  to  pick  a  dandelion  flower.  Oh  ! 
what  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren without  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
country  life ! 

The  birds  sang  with  more  liquid  notes 
there  than  they  ever  do  in  California  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  because  they 
miss  the  delightful  shade  and  moisture 
of  that  country.  May  be,  if  I  went  back 
to  the  same  place  now,  I  should  find 
the  beauties  had  been  destroyed  by  civ- 
ilization ;  but  I  would  rather  believe  it 
is  just  as  I  left  it.  May  be  things  never 
look  so  beautiful  to  grown  people  as 
they  do  to  children. 

I  reached  Grandfather  Sibert's  place 
and  entered  the  garden.  What  a  lovely 
garden  it  was  !  How  I  loved  to  run 
through  the  walks,  bordered  with  box, 
and  smell  the  odor  of  lilac  and  sweet 
briar !  And  there  were  snow-balls,  and 
a  white  rose  that  I  have  never  seen 
since.  Against  the  fence  grew  the  cur- 
rant bushes,  larger  and  finer  than  could 
be  found  anywhere  else.  A  great  elm 
tree  grew  in  one  corner  of  the  garden, 
and  locusts  just  outside  the  fence.  The 
house  was  built  partly  of  stone  and 
partly  of  logs.  Back  of  the  house  was 
a  spring,  bubbling  up  from  among  the 
roots  of  a  sugar-maple  tree  ;  and  from 
the  spring  a  little  brook  wandered 
through  the  garden.  Over  the  brook 
was  built  the  spring  house,  and,  O  dear, 
what  good  things  that  spring  house  used 
to  hold ! 

I  went  into  the  house,  and  it  was  the 
cleanest  place  in  the  world.  My  grand- 
mother, a  large,  fresh-looking  woman, 
stood  by  a  table  working  butter  in  a 
wooden  bowl.  I  saw  the  clear  water 
standing  in  beads  over  the  golden  butter, 
and  saw  it  splash  out  as  she  patted  and 
pressed  it.  She  told  me  to  sit  on  a  long- 
bench  by  the  table,  and  presently  she 
left  the  butter,  and  taking  a  large  loaf  of 
bread,  she  cut  the  "heel  "  off,  and  spread- 
ing the  whole  length,  she  cut  a  slice  and 
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gave  it  to  me.  That  was  the  best  bread 
and  butter  I  have  ever  eaten  in  my  life. 
When  I  was  on  the  Plains  I  used  to  cry 
whenever  I  thought  of  grandmother's 
bread  and  butter. 

Grandfather  Sibert  sat  near,  where  he 
could  chat  with  grandmother.  Many 
years  before  he  had  been  hurt,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  walk  since.  He  sat 
and  made  baskets,  and  was  always  cheer- 
ful and  good-natured.  I  thought  he  was 
so  pretty,  he  looked  so  white  and  clean, 
with  such  a  nice  pink  complexion. 

My  grandmother  was  a  smart  woman, 
and  superintended  the  farm  herself.  Her 
two  sons  were  away  from  home,  in  busi 
ness.  One  lived  in  Milton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  made  threshing  machines,  and  the 
other  had  a  weaving  establishment. 

My  mother's  family  belonged  to  the 
Lutheran  Church.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1702,  and  settled  in 
Redding,  Pennsylvania.  They  belonged 
to  the  class  of  people  who  know  how  to 
do  all  kinds  of  work,  and  I  have  house 
linen  to  this  day  that  my  dear  mother 
spun  and  wove. 

When  I  was  quite  a  little  girl,  father 
had  a  new  oven  built  on  our  place,  and 
I  remember  just  how  it  was  done.  A 
floor  was  made  of  cement,  a  pile  of  wood, 
the  shape  the  oven  was  to  be,  was  placed 
on  that,  and  the  holes  and  uneven  places 
filled  with  straw ;  then  the  whole  was 
covered  with  cement,  only  leaving  a 
place  for  a  door,  and  an  air-hole  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  was  allowed  to  stand 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  burned  out. 
After  it  was  done,  a  fire  was  built  in  it 
to  heat  the  oven.  When  heated,  the  ash- 
es were  removed,  it  was  swept  out,  and 
mopped  clean,  and  then  with  a  long- 
handled  shovel  my  mother  placed  the 
loaves  of  bread  in  the  oven.  She  would 
give  the  shovel  a  sudden  jerk,  that  would 
slip  it  from  under  the  loaf.  After  the 
bread  was  done,  she  would  fill  the  oven 
with  pies,  and  last,  a  bushel  of  apples 
would  take  the  place  of  the  pies.  These 
were  left  in  the  oven,  and  removed  as 


they  were  wanted.  I  have  all  my  life 
intended  to  have  an  oven  like  that,  but 
have  never  had  one  to  this  day. 

Mother  used  to  roast  meat  and  bake 
beans  in  that  oven  too. 

["  Was  your  mother  a  pretty  wo- 
man ? "] 

Oh !  yes,  I  think  she  was,  and  my  fath- 
er said  so,  too.  She  was  very  fair,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  her  hair  was,  pretty  about 
her  face.  She  always  wore  a  cap,  I  think. 
I  cannot  remember  her  without  one. 

["  How  did  your  father  look  ?  "' 

He  was  very  different  from  mother. 
He  was  very  large,  dark,  and  proud-look- 
ing. He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  his  father,  my  grandfather 
Hamer,  had  been  an,  officer  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  My  grandfather  went 
through  the  war  frofn  beginning  to  end, 
and  part  of  the  time  my  uncle,  my  fath- 
er's oldest  brother,  had  been  with  him. 

My  father  was  a  stern  man,  but  he 
was  always  good  to  me.  I  loved  him  so 
dearly  that  his  frequent  absences  from 
home  nearly  broke  my  heart.  One  time 
when  he  was  going  away  I  cried  so  bit- 
terly, that  he  promised  to  come  back 
very  soon,  and  bring  me  a  doll.  After 
he  had  gone,  I  fretted  myself  into  a  fe- 
ver, and  was  very  ill.  Father  was  gone 
a  month.  One  day  I  begged  my  mother 
to  dress  me,  and  set  me  in  the  door  to 
watch  for  him.  She  did  so,  and  father 
really  came,  though  it  was  sooner  than 
he  was  expected.  When  I  saw  him  I 
fainted,  and  he  was  so  sorry  that  he 
never  stayed  away  so  long  again.  He 
had  brought  me  a  lovely  doll  dressed  in 
blue.  When  I  was  well  enough  to  go 
outside,  father  had  a  load  of  clean,  dry 
sand  brought  for  me  to  play  in,  and  one 
of  the  things  I  liked  best  to  do  was  to 
catch  locusts  in  a  little  pail,  and  bury 
them  in  the  sand.  Father  said  they  kept 
crying  "  Egypt,"  because  they  wanted 
to  go  there,  and  if  I  buried  them,  then 
they  would  find  their  way  to  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  came. 

My  father  never  laid  his  hands  on  me 
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in  anger  but  once  in  my  life.  One  day 
my  sister  and  I  disobeyed  him  by  climb- 
ing into  an  apple  tree.  We  saw  him 
coming,  and  my  sister  was  so  frightened 
that  she  jumped  from  the  tree  and  ran 
to  the  woods  near  the  house,  and  hid 
herself.  Father  took  me  down  and 
whipped  me.  He  thsn  looked  for  my 
sister,  but  could  not  find  her.  She  was 
not  found,  but  at  night  she  came  home. 
After  my  mother  had  talked  to  her  a 
long  time  she  told  her  to  take  the  baby 
while  she  got  her  some  supper.  Nellie 
took  the  baby,  but  mother  noticed  that 
she  could  only  use  one  arm.  On  exam- 
ination the  other  arm  was  found  to  be 
broken,  and  so  swollen  that  the  bone 
could  not  be  properly  set,  and  it  is 
crooked  to  this  day. 

This  sister  and  I  had  soon  after  an 
adventure  that  might  have  been  the 
death  of  us,  but  which  only  ended  in 
tiring  us  and  frightening  our  dear 
mother.  Father  bought  some  sheep, 
and  some  time  after  they  were  turned 
out,  and  we  were  told  to  watch  them. 
We  were  very  good  for  awhile,  and  then 
forgot  all  about  them.  When  mother 
found  we  had  forgotten  the  sheep  she 
went  to  look  for  them,  but  they  were 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Father  had  gone 
away,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to  be 
found  on  the  place.  Mother  was  wor- 
ried ;  she  thought  father  would  be  an- 
gry, and  scolded  us  severely.  She  told 
us  to  go  and  hunt  until  we  found  them. 
We  started,  two  very  miserable  little 
girls,  with  the  intention  of  never  re- 
turning without  the  sheep,  and  if  we 
were  lost  mother  would  be  sorry  she 
had  been  so  cross  to  us.  We  took  a 
forlorn  satisfaction  in  imagining  all 
sorts  of  dreadful  things.  We  walked 
miles  and  miles,  it  seemed  to  us,  and  it 
was  really  through  woods  infested  with 
wild  animals.  When  it  was  nearly  night 
we  reached  a  farmhouse.  The  farmer 
came  out  and  said,  "  What  are  you  do- 
ing here  alone,  little  girls  ?  "  We  told 
him  we  were  looking  for  our  sheep,  and 


to  our  great  joy  he  had  them  penned 
up.  He  told  us  to  stay  all  night  and 
take  them  home  in  the  morning,  but  we 
would  not.  We  started  with  them,  but 
they  ran  away  from  us,  and  when  we  got 
home  they  had  been  there  for  hours. 
We  found  our  mother  nearly  distracted. 
She  reproached  herself,  and  held  us  in 
her  arms  and  wept  over  us.  We  felt 
that  we  were  very  important  little  girls. 
I  remember  thinking  that  we  were 
quite  like  our  father,  who  was  a  brave 
man,  and  who  would  as  soon  meet  an 
Indian  in  his  warpaint  as  not. 

I  think  it  was  about  this  time  that  my 
mother  and  father  went  to  a  reception 
in  honor  of  Lafayette.  I  cannot  re- 
member where  the  reception  was,  but  I 
can  very  well  remember  how  fine  they 
looked  —  my  mother  so  pretty,  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  "  Lafayette "  cap  on, 
and  my  father  so  large  and  handsome. 

We  were  a  loving  and  devoted  family. 
We  used  to  have  such  happy  times,  sit- 
ting around  the  large  fireplace  in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  cracking  chest- 
nuts and  roasting  apples.  Father  would 
tell  us  stories  and  mother  would  knit. 

Ah,  me !  those  days  are  long  past. 
My  mother  and  father  and  oldest 
brother  are  dead,  and  I  am  many  miles 
from  the  rest  of  my  family,  but  I  have 
regretted  them  and  my  old  home  al- 
ways. Every  step  of  the  way  to  Cali- 
fornia I  remembered  that  that  step 
made  the  distance  between  us  more 
hopeless.  I  was  a  lonesome  and  home- 
sick woman  more  than  half  my  life. 
After  I  had  been  in  California  over 
twenty  years  I  went  back  to  visit  my 
people,  but  it  was  not  to  the  old  home. 
They  had  emigrated  to  Illinois,  and 
everything  but  my  mother  and  father 
had  changed.  Of  course  they  had 
grown  older,  but  they  were  the  same  to 
me. 

I  married  at  nineteen,  and  ten  years 
later,  after  many  wanderings,  we  had 
settled  down  in  a  comfortable  little 
home   in    Illinois.      It   was   a  pleasant 
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place.  We  had  about  thirty  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation,  an  orchard  set 
out,  and  all  kinds  of  homely  comforts 
about  us.  I  had  four  children  living, 
(my  oldest  one  had  died),  and  I  had  be- 
gun to  believe  that  we  should  rest  there 
and  bring  up  our  children.  But  I  might 
have  known  better.  My  husband  was 
of  a  restless  disposition,  and  the  bitterly 
cold  winters  of  that  place  disagreed 
with  him.  He  was  predisposed  to  lung 
complaints,  and  was  always  longing  to 
be  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  winter. 
At  last  he  began  to  read  about  Califor- 
nia. Then  he  got  hold  of  some  pam- 
phlets sent  around  by  John  Bidwell,  now 
General  Bidwell  of  Chico.  I  shuddered 
every  time  I  heard  him  mention  Cali- 
fornia ;  for  I  had  a  presentiment  from 
the  first  how  it  would  all  end.  * 

The  talk  about  California  began  be- 
fore Adna  was  born,  but  when  my  hus- 
band found  it  troubled  me  so  much  he 
stopped  talking,  but  kept  on  reading. 

Time  went  on,  and  when  my  little 
boy  was  about  three  months  old  I  had 
a  dream  that  renewed  all  my  fears.  I 
have  always  been  a  believer  in  dreams. 
Whenever  a  misfortune  was  about  to 
happen  in  my  family  I  have  had  a  dream 
that  has  foretold  it.  May  be  coming  to 
California  was  not  a  misfortune,  or  has 
not  turned  out  to  be  one,  but  it  seemed 
like  a  terrible  thing  then. 

My  husband  had  been  in  very  bad 
health  for  some  time,  and  I  was  so  wor- 
ried I  could  scarcely  sleep  ;  but  that 
night  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  as  soon  as 
I  touched  the  bed,  and  dreamed  that 
Mr.  Hecox  came  in  from  the  field,  and, 
finding  me  sitting  on  the  porch,  he  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  Margaret,  let 's  sell  out  and  go  to  Cal- 
ifornia." 

At  first  I  was  too  miserable  to  speak. 
Then  I  said,  "  Oh  !  Adna.  You  prom- 
ised to  take  me  to  visit  my  mother.  If 
we  go  to  California,  I  shall  never  see  her 
again." 

Father — (I  have  called   my   husband 


"father"  ever  since  the  children  begun 
to  grow  up,  and  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  call  him  anything  else) — father  looked 
distressed,  and  said,  "  If  I  stay  here  I 
shall  soon  die,  and  you  and  the  children 
will  be  left  alone." 

I  sobbed  out,  "  Well,  Adna,  if  we 
must  go,  then  we  must." 

I  moaned  and  cried  so  in  my  sleep 
that  father  waked  me,  and  asked  me 
what  was  the  matter.  I  would  n't  tell 
him  my  dream  then.  I  was  afraid  tell- 
ing it  would  make  it  come  true  sooner, 
but  a  few  days  after  everything  happened 
just  as  I  dreamed  it,  and  I  knew  there 
was  no  use  rebelling  against  the  decrees 
of  Providence.  Then  I  began  to  wean 
myself  from  my  little  home. 

A  man  stood  ready  to  buy  our  place, 
and  in  less  than  three  weeks  we  had  sold 
everything.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  felt 
when  I  got  into  the  wagon  to  leave 
there.  I  shed  tears  enough  then  and 
afterwards  to  make  a  river  to  carry  me 
back  to  my  mother. 

We  went  into  the  lead  mines,  about 
three  miles  from  what  had  been  our 
home,  and  moved  into  a  miner's  shanty. 
There  was  but  one  room,  and  not  a  board 
on  the  floor.  There  we  lived  all  winter, 
and  spent  our  time  in  getting  ready  to 
start  to  California  in  the  spring.  Of 
course  father  was  sick  all  winter,  and 
would  have  died  if  the  "  California  fever  " 
had  not  kept  him  alive.  The  children 
and  I  had  a  miserable  time,  but  father 
comforted  us,  or  tried  to,  by  descrip- 
tions of  "  sunny  climes,"  etc. 

Father  helped  to  make  the  very  com- 
fortable wagon  we  started  to  this  coun- 
try with.  The  wagon-bed  jutted  over 
the  wheels  to  make  room,  and  the  box 
for  the  provisions  was  under  the  bed, 
between  the  wheels.  This  seemed  fine, 
but  we  soon  found  it  too  cumbersome, 
and  too  heavy  for  the  oxen.  Long  be- 
fore we  reached  the  worst  part  of  the 
road  it  had  to  be  cut  down  to  much 
smaller  dimensions.  The  cover  of  the 
.  wagon  was  made  of  the  strongest  ma- 
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terial,  and,  it  being  cold  when  we  start- 
ed, everything  was  fastened  down  so 
tight  that  my  children  were  nearly  killed 
with  something  like  sea-sickness  before 
I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  them. 

We  made  our  first  start  from  Apple 
River  the  twenty-third  day  of  March, 
1846,  the  birthday  of  my  second  living 
child.  Catherine,  the  little  girl  who 
was  five  years  old  the  day  we  started, 
was  a  lively,  excitable  child,  and  she 
and  her  older  sister,  Sarah,  were  as 
happy  as  could  be  when  their  father 
put  them  into  the  wagon,  and  I  gave 
them  the  large  dolls  I  had  made  for 
them  and  reserved  for  this  moment. 
Ellen  had  a  doll,  too,  which  she  quietly 
hugged  in  her  arms.  She  was  always  a 
good  child.  My  baby  was  sick,  and  he 
and  I  tried  to  see  which  could  cry  the 
hardest.  Father  was  in  fine  spirits,  and 
too  busy  to  notice  us. 

Three  other  teams  started  with  us, 
containing  the  neighbors  who  were  to 
accompany  us.  Those  who  started  with 
us  were  named,  Joseph  Aram,  wife  and 
three  children,  Edwin  Shaw,  Charles 
Imus,  Charles  A.  Imus,  and  John  and 
James  Taggart.  We  went  as  far  as  Bel- 
mont, where  we  staid  three  weeks  to 
wait  for  other  emigrants  who  were  to 
join  our  company. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  was  not  one  of 
those  brave,  spirited  women  who  rise 
above  all  trials,  and  sit  smiling  in  upper 
air.  I  was  afraid  of  everything,  and 
hated  the  discomforts  of  the  way  we 
traveled  ;  but  finding  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  bear  my  lot,  I  determined  to 
do  my  best,  and  not  let  father  kaow  how 
unhappy  I  was.  So  I  tried  to  seem 
cheerful,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  real- 
ized what  a  hard  time  I  had.  The  worst 
thing  was  the  sickness  of  my  baby.  He 
was  sick  all  the  way  across  the  Plains, 
and  I  was  sure  I  would  be  obliged  to 
leave  his  little  body  buried  some  place 
where  the  wild  animals  would  dig  it  up. 
How  close  I  held  that  little  fellow  to  my 
heart  all  the  way,  only  a  mother  can 
understand. 


I  do  not  feel  to  complain  at  this  late 
day,  but  I  am  sure  the  men  never  real- 
ized what  a  hard  time  the  women  had. 
Of  course  the  men  had  to  work  hard  too, 
but  after  they  were  done  they  sat  around 
the  campfire,  and  smoked  and  told  sto- 
ries ;  while  we  women  went  on  tending 
the  children,  mending  the  clothes,  and 
preparing  the  food  for  the  next  day,  un- 
til we  tumbled  into  our  uncomfortable 
beds.  Though  I  must  say,  my  bed  was 
not  so  very  bad,  I  having  brought  a  good 
feather  bed,  made  by  myself  from  live 
geese  feathers,  all  the  way  to  this  coun- 
try. When  we  threw  away  many  valu- 
able things  father  said  we  could  keep 
that,  it  being  so  light  and  so  comfortable 
for  the  children  after  the  cold  nights 
commenced. 

I*t  seems  to  me  that  nothing  like  as 
much  has  been  written  about  the  women 
who  crossed  the  Plains  in  early  days  as 
about  the  men.  I  suppose  the  reason  is 
that  those  women  were  not  the  kind  who 
wrote  books,  or  even  talked  much  about 
themselves.  They  were  generally  too 
worn  out  to  complain,  but  if  any  one  of 
them  could  tell  all  she  felt  it  would  make 
a  large  volume. 

After  we  crossed  the  Mississippi  River 
it  commenced  raining,  and  for  days  we 
splashed  through  the  mud  and  slush. 
When  we  camped  at  night  we  had  to 
wade  about  and  make  some  kind  of  shel- 
ter for  our  fires,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  children  cooped  up  in  the  wagon. 

As  we  slowly  plodded  along  the  men 
amused  themselves  by  killing  wild  tur- 
keys. The  turkeys  were  very  fat,  and 
father,  who  was  ready  to  praise  every- 
thing, declared  them  to  be  the  best  he 
had  ever  eaten.  I  roasted  one  of  them 
before  the  fire  so  nicely  that  father  com- 
plimented me  very  highly,  and  the  child- 
ren shouted  when  they  saw  me  bringing 
it  to  the  wagon. 

It  was  while  making  our  way  to  St. 
Joseph  that  we  met  hundreds  of  Mor- 
mons, who  had  recently  been  driven  out 
of  Nauvoo.     I    got    acquainted   with  a 
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Mormon  woman,  and  asked  her  many 
questions.  I  found  her  just  like  other 
women.  She  had  two  children  :  one  of 
them  was  sick,  and  we  talked  over  things 
just  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  my  own 
people. 

She  told  me  that  Brigham  Young  was 
a  great  and  good  man,  even  more  than 
a  man,  because  he  had  his  instructions 
directly  from  God, —  that  he  was  going 
to  found  a  Kingdom  for  the  Saints  where 
all  would  be  good  and  happy.  I  liked 
her  very  much,  and  from  what  she  told 
me  I  was  not  so  afraid  of  having  trouble 
with  the  Mormons  as  the  men  were. 
They  thought  we  might  have  to  fight 
our  way  through,  but  we  had  no  trouble 
whatever.  In  fact,  when  we  arrived  at 
the  place  where  they  were  supposed  to 
be  camped  in  great  numbers,  we  found 
they  were  all  gone.  We  heard  that  an 
angel  had  appeared  to  Brigham  Young 
and  told  him  to  leave  Missouri.  After 
that  they  intended  to  go  to  California, 
but,  finding  so  many  going  there,  con- 
cluded to  settle  in  Salt  Lake. 

On  the  third  day  of  May  we  arrived 
in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Here  we  knew 
that  other  families  would  join  us,  and  we 
women  who  were  old  friends  were  anx- 
ious to  know  whether  we  would  like  the 
new-comers.  And  here  let  me  say  that  I 
never  heard  a  cross  word  spoken  among 
the  women  all  the  way  across  the  Plains, 
nor  during  the  time  we  were  in  the  Fort 
in  Santa  Clara.  The  children  were  good 
too,  and  never  out  of  humor  either,  un- 
less some  cross  man  scolded  them. 

At  St.  Joseph  we  laid  in  what  provi- 
sions we  could  carry,  and  I  bought  nec- 
essaries for  myself  and  the  children. 
Our  wagon  was  very  well  equipped,  and 
father  felt  that  he  bad  made  us  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  In  fact,  he  had 
made  us  too  comfortable,  as  we  soon 
found,  and  we  had  to  lighten  our  wagon 
by  leaving  things  here  and  there  on  the 
road  ;  even  our  wagon  cover  had  to  be 
thrown  away  before  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


On  the  eighth  day  of  May  we  were 
ferried  across  the  Missouri  River.  It 
seemed  such  a  wonderful  thing  to  the 
children  and  myself  to  sit  in  the  wagon 
and  cross  that  great  river.  Sarah  and 
Catherine  were  speechless  with  delight. 
They  sat  and  watched  everything  with 
wide  open  eyes.  I  can  see  the  broad 
river  and  feel  the  fresh  breeze  as  plainly 
at  this  moment  as  J  could  when  we  were 
crossing.  Mrs.  Aram  was  in  the  wagon 
next  to  us  when  our  wagon  was  driven 
on  the  ferry,  and  her  little  Jane  wanted 
to  get  in  our  wagon :  father  lifted  her 
in  and  she  sat  down  beside  my  children, 
all  as  good  and  quiet  as  little  mice.  I 
gave  them  some  cookies  I  had  baked  in 
the  house  of  a  friendly  woman  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.  That  woman 
was  very  kind  to  us.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
member her  name.  She  invited  the  chil- 
dren and  myself  to  take  supper  with  her 
and  gave  us  fried  turtle.  Sarah  and 
Catherine  watched  her  cook  the  turtle. 
The  pieces  squirmed  about  in  the  frying 
pan,  and  presently  one  jumped  out. 
Catherine  screamed  and  danced  like  a 
little  wild  Indian,  and  called  to  me  that 
they  were  alive. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  May  we  actually 
entered  upon  our  long  journey,  and  left 
all  traces  of  civilization.  We  jumped 
off  a  bank  into  a  wilderness.  We  made 
our  own  roads,  often  following  an  Indian 
or  buffalo  trail  We  passed  no  settle- 
ment, nor  met  a  white  man.  We  knew 
nothing  except  that  we  were  traveling 
westward.  The  days  settled  down  into  a 
tiresome  routine.  I  was  thankful  for 
this ;  I  knew  any  change  would  be  for  the 
worse.  I  Was  full  of  anxiety.  My  sick 
baby  needed  constant  attention,  and  the 
children's  clothes  were  always  needing 
to  be  washed. 

I  have  been  often  asked  if  I  did  not 
find  many  things  to  enjoy  in  our  journey 
across  the  Plains,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  answer,  no.  Once  in  awhile, 
it  is  true,  we  passed  through  beautiful 
places,  but  I  was  too  tired,  or  too  wor- 
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ried,  to  care.  Father  would  sometimes 
say,  "  Oh  !  Margaret,  look  at  that  grace- 
ful antelope !  "  or  "  See  what  a  lovely 
place  this  is  !  "  Sometimes  he  would 
bring  me  flowers.  I  tried  to  smile  and 
look  pleased,  but  none  of  the  things 
gave  me  pleasure.  I  could  not  move 
without  disturbing  my  sick  child ;  the 
flowers  reminded  me  of  the  home  that 
I  should  never  see  again  ;  and  the  ante- 
lopes told  me  we  were  far  from  civiliza- 
tion. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May  my  baby, 
then  our  only  son,  was  one  year  old. 
On  that  day  he  suffered  more  than  usual, 
and  I  was  afraid  his  precious  little  spirit 
would  leave  this  world  on  his  first  birth- 
day ;  but,  thank  God  !  I  have  him  yet, 
after  all  these  years. 

One  night  after  we  had  passed  the 
North  Bend  of  the  Big  Blue  River,  and 
had  camped  between  the  Blue  and 
Platte,  as  we  were  getting  ready  for 
supper,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  very 
"  bad  place  "  was  let  loose  on  us.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  of  big  black  bugs 
came  swarming  upon  us.  We  could 
scarcely  breathe  for  them.  You  can't 
imagine  how  dreadful  they  were.  The 
air  was  literally  full  of  them.  The  chil- 
dren had  been  playing,  and  they  came 
running  and  screaming  to  me,  nearly 
frightened  to  death.  Sarah's  long  hair 
was  full  of  them.  They  clung  to  every- 
thing. Some  had  crawled  down  the 
loose  neck  of  Catharine's  dress.  Poor 
little  Ellen,  who  was  easily  frightened, 
was  nearly  in  spasms.  The  pan  in  which 
I  was  frying  some  meat  was  full  in  an 
instant.  I  caught  up  Ellen,  and  ran  with 
the  other  two  children  clinging  to  me 
to  the  wagon  where  my  baby  was  sleep- 
ing. The  wagon  was  full  of  them.  I 
cleared  it  out  the  best  I  could,  and  shut 
ourselves  in.  The  cattle  were  frantic, 
and  father  and  the  other  men  were  with 
them,  trying  to  keep  them  from  stam- 
peding. I  never  heard  men  swear  so 
dreadfully.  I  wondered  they  dared  to 
be  so  blasphemous  when  God'svengence 


seemed  to  be  descending  upon  us.  We 
passed  a  wretched  night,  and  it  was 
days  before  we  were  entirely  rid  of  the 
bugs,  though  there  seemed  to  be  but 
that  one  swarm,  but  they  had  crept  into 
everything.  Father  said  they  were  a 
species  of  beetle.  They  were  perfectly 
black,  and  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  a 
hard  shell  on  the  back. 

That  night  the  children  cried  nearly 
all  night,  and  were  so  cross  and  nervous 
the  next  day  that  they  nearly  drove  me 
crazy. 

Sarah  and  Catharine  were  very  fond 
of  Jane  Aram,  who  was  about  their  o\#n 
age,  and  she  often  rode  in  the  wagon 
with  them.  One  day  she  was  with 
them,  and  the  cover  of  the  wagon  was 
rolled  up  so  they  could  look  out.  That 
was  before  the  wagon  bed  had  been  cut 
in.  As  I  was  attending  to  the  baby,  I 
was  startled  by  an  agonizing  scream.  I 
looked  around,  and  found  that  the  wag- 
on had  passed  so  close  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  that  Jane's  head  had  just  missed 
being  torn  from  her  shoulders.  The 
poor  little  thing  was  insensible  for  hours, 
and  we  all  thought  she  would  die.  Her 
poor  mother  begged  to  go  back,  and  if 
Jane  had  died  I  think  the  Aram  family 
would  have  turned  back.  That  would 
have  been  a  great  loss  to  us,  as  they 
were  among  the  best  of  our  company, 
and  Mr.  Aram  had  been  elected  Captain. 

Little  by  little  Jane  recovered  ;  but 
Mrs.  Aram  would  never  let  her  ride 
in  our  wagon  again,  and  I  didn't  blame 
her. 

One  evening,  one  of  our  men,  Edwin 
Shaw,  a  nice  young  fellow  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  came  into  camp  with  a 
tiny  little  snake.  It  was  dead,  and  he 
said  he  was  going  to  show  it  to  the 
children.  I  told  him  he  would  frighten 
them,  but,  being  busy,  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  what  he  was  doing.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  came  running  to  me, 
with  Ellen  in  his  arms.  He  had  thrown 
the  snake  playfully  into  her  lap,  and  had 
frightened  her  so  that  she  was  black  in 
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the  face  and  could  not  utter  a  sound. 
When  she  could,  she  screamed  so  fearful- 
ly that  she  alarmed  the  camp.  Poor  Ed- 
win was  very  sorry,  but  he  had  given  me 
months  of  trouble.  Night  after  night 
Ellen  would  awaken,  wild  with  fear,  and 
beg  me  to  take  the  snake  from  her 
hand.  Even  to  the  day  of  her  death 
(she  died  at  sixteen)  I  think  she  had 
not  recovered  from  the  shock  she  re- 
ceived that  night. 

Little  happened  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  our  way  until  we  reached  the 
place  which  was  afterwards  called  Fort 
Kearny.  Here,  after  we  had  camped 
for  the  night,  we  saw  a  company  of 
Pawnee  Indians  coming  towards  us.  I 
think  the  bravest  in  the  company  felt  a 
little  uncomfortable,  and  I  know  I  trem- 
bled so  I  could  hardly  tell  what  I  was 
doing.  As  the  Indians  came  nearer  we 
found  they  had  their  squaws  with  them, 
and  that  relieved  me  a  little.  They 
camped  near  us  and  seemed  friendly. 
The  children  clung  to  my  dress  skirt  so 
tight  that  I  had  to  push  them  away  to 
get  about.  I  can  smell  those  Indians 
when  I  think  about  them  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  must  say  that  I  could  n't  feel 
then  that  an  Indian  was  a  brother, 
though  afterwards  I  knew  some  that  I 
liked. 

After  the  men  had  talked  with  the 
Indians,  and  then  among  themselves, 
father  came  to  me  and  said  that  they 
had  concluded  to  give  the  Indians  some 
supper,  and  we  women  went  to  work 
and  cooked  some  things  for  them.  For 
my  part,  I  made  a  pot  of  mush,  and 
father  carried  it  to  them  with  all  my  ten 
mush  bowls  and  large  spoons.  They 
ate  the  things  we  gave  them  and  seemed 
grateful.  A  squaw  politely  brought 
back  my  bowls  and  spoons,  which  I  im- 
mediately scrubbed  with  sand. 

Everything  seemed  well  enough  ;  but 
still  I  did  not  even  think  of  going  to 
sleep  while  our  suspicious  visitors  stayed 
with  us.  After  supper,  the  braves 
amused  those  who  cared  to  look  on  by 


dancing  a  war  dance.  Father  was  very 
much  pleased ;  but  I  took  the  children 
into  the  wagon,  fastened  everything  up, 
and  sang  to  them  to  drown  the  noise  of 
the  Indians. 

The  next  morning  we  gave  them 
some  breakfast,  and  they  again  seemed 
very  nice ;  but  after  they  had  gone  we 
found  they  had  stolen  a  thousand  things, 
among  them  my  scoured  mush-bowls 
and  spoons.  They  stole  every  kind  of 
a  thing  that  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  but  the  worst  thing  they  had  done 
was  to  take  the  bolts  from  our  wagons  ; 
without  those,  we  were  anchored. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
follow  the  Indians  and  recover  our  prop- 
erty, if  possible.  This  the  men  did ; 
and,  to  our  surprise,  the  savages  gave 
everything  back  with  little  trouble,  only 
demanding  tobacco  in  exchange.  This 
was  to  be  accounted  for,  as  we  after- 
ward found,  by  the  fact  that  these  Paw- 
nees had  been  recently  badly  whipped 
by  the  Sioux,  and  were  anxious  to  join 
another  tribe  of  their  own  people. 

At  Fort  Laramie  we  found  the  Sioux 
who  had  fought  the  Pawnees,  and  they 
had  three  poor  little  Pawnee  girls  they 
had  taken  captive  in  the  recent  bat- 
tle. These  little  girls  had  been  given 
to  a  hideous  woman,  painted  black, 
the  widow  of  a  noted  brave  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  engagement ;  and  she 
intended  to  torture,  scalp,  and  then  kill 
these  children,  to  be  revenged  for  the 
death  of  her  husband. 

The  night  I  heard  about  this  I  was  so 
angry  with  father  for  bringing  our  chil- 
dren way  out  to  this  miserable  place, 
that  I  could  scarcely  speak  to  him.  I 
just  thought  he  might  have  stayed  in 
Illinois  and  died.  Of  course,  I  repented 
of  that. 

Father  was  often  sick,  days  at  a  time  ; 
and  nearly  always  when  he  was  unable 
to  drive,  I  had  to.  That,  added  to  my 
other  cares,  made  my  work  almost  more 
than  I  could  endure  ;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it.    Every  man  in  the  company 
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had  as  much  as  he  could  attend  to,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  hire  any  one. 
Sometimes  one  or  another  would  help 
me— they  did  the  best  they  could.  It 
was  a  time  when  every  one  had  to  think 
for  himself. 

The  women  were  different.  We  helped 
each  other,  and  in  j  sickness  or  trouble 
we  could  depend  upon  one  another  with 
as  much  certainty  as  if  we  had  all  been 
at  home.  Sometimes  I  think  women 
are  stronger  than  men.  They  never 
give  out  when  a  thing  must  be  done. 

We  traveled  for  many  miles  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Platte  River.  This 
part  of  our  trip  I  might  have  enjoyed  if 
my  baby  had  been  well,  and  I  could  have 
gotten  over  my  dread  of  the  Indians. 
Indians  are  all  very  w  ell  to  read  about, 
but  I  always  liked  better  to  have  them 
a  good  way  off. 

Father  traded  a  gun  to  an  Indian  for 
a  pony  for  Sarah.  She  soon  learned  to 
ride,  and  looked  so  pretty  on  horseback. 
She  was  a  dear  little  black-eyed  thing, 
and  I  thought  she  and  Catherine  were 
the  prettiest  little  children  I  had  most 
ever  seen.  Catherine  was  fair  with  blue 
eyes,  and  hair  that  looked  golden  in  the 
light.  They  were  smart  little  girls. 
Sarah  had  learned  to  read  before  we  left 
Illinois,  and  she  had  taught  Catherine  to 
spell  every  word  in  her  spelling  book, 
though  Catherine  did  not  know  a  letter. 
Ellen  was  not  pretty  as  a  little  child, 
but  she  became  the  beauty  of  the  family 
afterwards. 

On  the  Platte  River  we  had  many  clear, 
sunny  days,  and  we  stopped  sometimes 
for  repairs  and  to  dry  buffalo  meat.  The 
children  enjoyed  this  very  much.  They 
used  to  find  so  many  things  they  wanted 
to  take  to  California  with  them.  I  think 
it  was  along  here  that  the  salt  basins 
were  so  curious. 

It  was  on  the  Platte  that  a  drove  of 
buffalo  ran  into  our  train  and  gave  us  a 
bad  scare,  though  no  one  was  hurt  but 
myself.  I  was  in  a  wagon  behind  ours, 
attending  to  a  sick  woman  that  had  a 


baby  a  few  days  old.  I  saw  the  drove 
coming,  and  I  knew  the  children  would 
be  frightened  to  death  without  me,  so  I 
jumped  from  the  wagon  and  ran,  but  I 
was  too  late.  Finding  I  had  no  time  to 
get  into  our  wagon  I  crawled  under  it, 
where  a  wounded  cow  tried  to  follow  me. 
I  kicked  her  in  the  head  as  I  clung  to 
the  coupling  pole,  and  somehow  broke 
my  collar  bone. 

There  was  a  terrible  excitement  for 
some  time,  and  several  buffaloes  and  two 
or  three  dogs  were  killed.  Father  had 
to  help  take  care  of  the  meat,  and  I  was 
left  for  a  while  alone  with  the  frightened 
children. 

When  we  arrived  at  Fort  Laramie  it 
was  found  that  there  were  certain  rea- 
sons for  fearing  trouble  with  the  Sioux. 
The  white  traders  told  us  there  that  we 
had  better  do  something  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  those  Indians.  When  father 
came  in  and  told  me  this  I  was  sick  and 
tired.  I  knew  very  well  it  meant  some- 
thing for  us  women  to  do,  and  I  was  too 
cross  to  be  willing  to  do  anything.  I 
was  lying  down,  and  looking  up  at  father 
I  said  impatiently,  "Well,  of  course  it 
is  something  for  me  to  do.  What  do 
you  want  now  ? " 

Father  answered  with  the  manner  and 
expression  he  had  when  I  was  cross, 
"The  traders  think  we  had  better  give 
the  head  men  and  a  few  of  the  braves  a 
dinner."  " 

"  Of  course  !"  I  said,  "  I  won't  do  an- 
other thing  for  those  dirty  Indians.  I 
have  enough  work  to  do  for  my  own 
family." 

Just  then  my  baby  who  sat  beside  me, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  very  well  that  day, 
tried  to  cram  a  piece  of  bread  into  my 
mouth.  I  pushed  his  hand  away,  but  with 
a  merry  laugh  he  tried  again.  Some- 
thing reminded  me  of  the  three  little 
Pawnee  girls  that  had  been  tortured  and 
killed  by  the  Sioux.  I  jumped  up  as 
obliging  as  you  please,  and  told  father 
I  would  do  whatever  he  wanted  done. 

Another  company  of  emigrants  had 
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arrived  at  Fort  Laramie  at  the  same 
time  we  had,  and  they  joined  us  in  get- 
ting up  as  good  a  dinner  as  possible.  All 
of  the  women  worked  together,  and  we 
gave  the  Indians  hot  biscuit,  fried  bacon 
and  coffee. 

After  dinner  the  Indians  and  white 
men  smoked  the  "  pipe  of  peace,"  and 
the  Indians  promised  that  we  should 
have  no  trouble  in  passing  through  their 
country. 

The  Sioux  were  a  fine-looking  set  of 
men,  and  they  were  very  well  dressed  for 
Indians.  Their  buckskin  garments 
looked  new  and  clean,  and  were  nicely 
fringed  and  trimmed  with  beads.  One 
brave  gave  Sarah  a  pretty  pair  of  moc- 
casins, and  seemed  to  take  such  a  fancy 
to  her  that  I  would  not  let  her  out  of  my 
sight  for  fear  he  might  carry  her  off. 

The  Fourth  of  July  we  spent  at  Inde- 
pendence Rock.  We  all  remembered 
that  it  was  the  Fourth,  but  I  think  noth 
ing  was  done  to  celebrate.  Our  com- 
pany all  wrote  their  names  on  the  rock, 
and  I  heard  that  companies  coming  after 
did  the  same. 

Father  climbed  to  the  top  of  Inde- 
pendence Rock,  and  while  he  was  at  the 
highest  point  a  half-breed  Indian  pointed 
his  gun  at  him  and  said,  "  My  God,  what 
a  fine  shot !  "  I  shuddered,  fearing  the 
temptation  to  make  the  fine  shot  would 
be  too  much  for  him,  but  he  soon  set 
his  gun  down. 

All  along  the  valley  of  the  Sweetwater 
we  traveled  as  peacefully  and  quietly  as 
possible.  The  men  had  a  fine  time,  I 
am  sure. 

At  Soda  Springs  we  stopped  for  a  day 
or  two.  It  was  a  beautiful  place.  The 
children  and  I  roamed  about  among  the 
trees,and  climbed  over  curious  red  rocks. 
The  fir  and  cedar  trees  covering  a  hill 
were  so  fresh  and  pleasant  that  it  made 
me  think  of  my  old  home.  Father  drank 
the  soda  water,  and  gave  it  to  the  chil- 
dren and  me.  He  seemed  to  think  it 
would  cure  everything.  If  it  could  have 
cured  homesickness  I  would  have  emp- 
tied the  spring. 
Vol    xix — 40. 


The  nights  were  very  cold  here,  and  I 
was  glad  the  children  could  be  kept 
warm  and  comfortable.  The  days  were 
often  very  hot. 

From  Fort  Hall  we  traveled  down  the 
Columbia  River.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing 
in  our  travels  that  we  were  so  often  near 
rivers,  though  sometimes  we  stopped  in 
places  where  the  water  was  so  muddied 
by  buffalo  that  we  could  scarcely  use  it. 
Certain  parts  of  the  country  were  per- 
fectly overrun  by  buffalo  in  those  days. 
Thousand  Spring  Valley  was  a  pleas- 
ant place,  but  the  thing  I  remember 
best  about  it  was  the  large  washing 
Mrs.  Aram  and  I  did  there.  The  pio- 
neer women  of  '46  had  n't  much  chance 
to  admire  scenery. 

At  Big  Meadows  an  Indian  joined  our 
company  who  offered  to  guide  us  to  the 
top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After- 
wards he  concluded  to  come  clear 
through  with  us.  We  called  him  old 
"  Truckee,"  and  I  really  liked  him — for 
an  Indian.  He  was  faithful  and  kind- 
hearted.  He  visited  us  many  times 
after  we  came  to  California.  The  last 
time  I  ever  saw  him  was  when  Ellen 
died.  He  came  to  our  house  then,  and 
showed  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  He  was 
a  Shoshone  Indian. 

We  stayed  several  days  at  Big  Mead- 
ows. It  was  a  pretty  place,  and  every- 
body needed  rest.  The  cattle  were  tired 
out.  It  was  there  that  the  Humboldt 
Indians  stole  five  of  our  oxen.  This  was 
a  great  loss,  and  the  men  started  out  to 
recover  them.  We  women  were  always 
unhappy  when  the  men  had  to  leave  the 
camp  to  be  gone  any  time.  I  watched 
father  start  off  with  twelve  other  men. 
I  wonder  now  that  I  did  not  remember 
then  that  thirteen  was  an  unlucky  num- 
ber. But  there  was  no  need  of  super- 
stition to  add  to  my  uneasiness.  At 
first  I  stood  wondering  if  I  could  possi- 
bly live  until  he  came  back  ;  then  I  de- 
termined to  work  so  hard  while  he  was 
gone  that  I  would  have  no  time  to 
think.     I  picked  up  every  soiled  thing 
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about  the  place,  and  washed  everything 
as  carefully  as  if  I  had  been  at  home. 
The  clothes  soon  dried,  and  I  mended 
and  ironed  them,  all  the  time  watching 
the  children, —  but  do  what  I  would,  the 
time  dragged  terribly.  Try  as  I  would, 
I  could  not  shut  out  the  picture  of 
father  being  scalped  by  Indians.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  live  a  man's  life  than 
a  woman's.  I  was  sorry  my  children 
were  nearly  all  girls. 

At  last  the  men  came  home  unharmed 
but  without  the  oxen. 

I  think  our  men  were  much  to  blame 
for  selling  firearms  to  the  Indians,  and 
teaching  them  how  to  use  them.  I  told 
father  so  at  the  time,  and  he  said  they 
already  had  learned  their  use  ;  but  one 
thing  I  am  certain  of  is,  that  I  saw  our 
men  teach  Indians  how  to  shoot.  I  es- 
pecially remember  father's  teaching  the 
Indian  from  whom  he  got  the  pony  to 
use  the  gun  he  gave  in  exchange.  It  is 
true  they  did  us  little  harm,  but  those 
who  came  after  us  suffered  from  our 
thoughtlessness. 

From  Big  Meadows  we  entered  the 
desert.  This  was  the  most  miserable 
part  of  our  journey.  For  miles  and  miles 
and  miles  we  saw  nothing  but  sagebrush. 
The  children  suffered  terribly  as  we 
passed  through  the  alkali  flats.  I  used 
to  say  to  myself,  "If  we  ever  get  through 
here  alive,  I  shall  never  complain  again." 
How  we  all  grew  to  hate  the  smell  of  the 
sagebrush,  though  I  will  say  it  made 
good  fires. 

It  was  along  here  that  I  parted  with 
many  of  my  treasures, — some  things 
that  I  had  brought  from  my  old  home 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  had  to  lighten  the 
wagon  all  we  could.  Some  things  I 
could  n't  part  with,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might.  Curiously  enough, 
I  kept  those  things  only  to  sell  them  for 
bread  after  we  arrived  in  California.  I 
have  yet  a  workbasket,  though,  that  1 
brought  clear  across  the  plains,  and  in 
that  basket  was  a  sample  I  worked  by 
my  mother's  knee  when  I  was  six  years 


old.  I  can  see  her  now  as  she  stooped 
over  me  to  show  me  how  to  take  a 
stitch. 

All  through  the  desert  country  we 
were  gradually  ascending  the  mountains, 
though  I  did  n't  seem  to  realize  it  at  the 
time.  After  getting  through  that  terri- 
ble country,  we  followed  up  a  stream  to 
Donner  Lake.  We  called  it  Truckee 
Lake  then.  Afterwards  it  was  called 
after  the  Donner  party.  We  did  n't 
know  until  some  time  after  we  arrived  in 
California  of  the  awful  fate  of  the  Don- 
ner party.  After  I  went  to  Santa  Cruz 
one  of  the  Donner  girls  boarded  with 
me,  and  went  to  school.  She  was  a 
very  nice  girl,  and  I  had  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  her. 

Our  ascent  was  slow  but  steady.  We 
often  had  to  force  our  way  through 
places  that  required  the  combined 
strength  of  all  the  men  and  all  the 
teams.  Sometimes,  as  we  ascended  the 
mountains,  we  would  come  to  a  cool, 
pleasant  stream,  and  then  we  would  stop 
and  rest.  If  we  looked  back,  we  were 
positively  frightened  to  see  what  we  had 
passed  over. 

It  was  while  we  were  ascending  the 
dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  that 
I  lost  Catharine.  The  men  were  having 
a  terrible  time.  One  wagon  had  to  have 
all  the  oxen  hitched  to  it  and  taken 
over,  and  then  the  men  and  oxen  had  to 
go  back  for  another.  The  women  and 
children  were  obliged  to  walk.  It  was  too 
steep  for  an^  human  being  to  climb.  I 
had  my  baby  in  my  arms,  and  Ellen  by 
the  hand.  Sarah  and  Catharine  had  to 
get  along  the  best  they  could.  After  we 
had  all  crossed  the  ridge  and  were  rest- 
ing, we  found  Catharine  was  gone.  All 
the  men  turned  out  and  hunted  for  her. 
After  an  hour  or  two  she  was  found  in 
a  most  dangerous  place,  at  the  edge  of 
a  precipice.  When  she  was  brought  to 
me  I  was  past  feeling,  and  seemed  to 
receive  her  with  indifference. 

I  cannot  remember  how  long  it  was 
after  this  that  Mrs.  Aram  and  I  found 
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what  we  afterwards  knew  was  gold.  No 
one  paid  any  attention  to  it  at  the  time. 

The  summer  had  slowly  passed  away 
and  autumn  had  set  in,  or  what  would 
have  been  autumn  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  first  day  of  October  we 
encamped  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
and  found  a  dry,  dusty,  barren  and  un- 
lovely place.  I  cannot  describe  my  dis- 
appointment. It  was  a  bad  season  to 
arrive  in  California.  I  said  to  myself, 
"  This  is  what  we  have  traveled  all  this 
distance  and  endured  so  much  to  find." 
I  looked  about  a  while,  then  grawled 
into  the  wagon  and  cried  until  I  could 
cry  no  more. 

The  next  day,  to  add  to  my  misery, 
Captain  Swift  came  to  our  camp  from 
Sutter's  Fort  to  get  our  men  to  join 
Fremont's  battalion  to  fight  the  Span- 
iards. Fremont  was  then  in  the  lower 
country  and  the  men  were  to  go  to  him. 
Ten  of  the  unmarried  men  went  with 
Captain  Swift.  The  whole  company 
then  went  to  Sutter's  Fort,  and  there 
laid  in  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 
Captain  Swift  was  a  good  man.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  kind  to  all  the  immigrants. 
He  came  with  father  to  our  wagon. 
Sarah,  Catherine  and  Ellen  were  sitting 
in  the  shelter  of  the  wagon  having  a  tea 


party.  He  stood  and  watched  them  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  said,  "Three  pretty 
little  maidens, —  God  bless  them!"  then 
turning  to  father,  said,  "  Mr.  Hecox,  you 
must  take  all  the  provisions  you  need, 
—  these  little  ones  must  be  fed." 

When  we  were  ferried  across  the  Sac- 
ramento River  there  was  a  man  on  the 
bank  watching  us  cross.  At  first  he  only 
manifested  the  usual  curiosity  shown  by 
everyone  in  those  days  towards  new- 
comers, but  in  a  moment  he  sprang 
towards  father  and  nearly  shook  his 
hand  off.  We  found  it  was  a  man  from 
father's  old  home  in  Centreville,  Mich- 
igan. His  name  was  Helms  Downing, 
and  he  had  been  in  California  a  year. 
He  and  father  had  been  boys  together, 
and  they  could  scarcely  be  dragged 
apart.  It  seemed  such  a  wonderful 
thing  to  meet  a  friend  away  out  here  in 
California.  Sarah  and  Catherine  stayed 
beside  them  to  listen  to  the  stories  of 
their  boyhood. 

After  leaving  the  Sacramento  Valley 
we  went  to  the  Puebla,  or  San  Jos£,  but 
were  informed  there  that  we  could  find 
better  accommodations  in  Santa  Clara. 
Wearily  we  took  up  our  march  to  Santa 
Clara,  only  to  be  miserably  disappoint- 
ed. 

Marie  Valhasky. 
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THE  WRAITH  OF  THE  SHARK  GOD. 


We  were  gathered  round  the  ingle 
nook  in  Clayton's  cosy  library,  listening 
to  the  marvelous  adventures  of  Dick 
Conway,  the  guest  of  the  evening,  when 
some  one  spoke  up  irrelevantly,  "  Dick, 
you  ought  to  write  a  book  !  " 

"  Bah  ! "  returned  that  philosopher 
languidly  from  the  depths  of  his  easy 
chair.  "  Anybody  can  write  a  book.  I 
prefer  the  more  exclusive  art  of  the 
raconteur.  It  is  much  less  trouble,  and 
in  the  end  more  amusing." 

"  Tell  us  a  ghost  story,  then,"  cried  a 
girlish  voice  from  the  corner.  "  Any 
one  who  has  seen  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  ought  to  know  all  manner  of 
strange  ghosts." 

Conway's  swarthy  cheek  flushed  a 
little,  and  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes. 

"  I  never  had  any  more  faith  in  ghosts 
than  other  people,"  he  answered  slowly, 
"  but  one  unnatural  something  has  ap- 
peared before  me  in  the  dead  of  night, 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  my 
reason.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  the 
story. 

"  It  was  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  dur- 
ing my  second  visit,  five  years  ago. 

"  My  friend  Hilyard  met  me  in  Hon- 
olulu and  invited  me  up  to  his  ranch  on 
one  of  the  other  islands,  where  the 
hunting  was  good,  the  views  inspiring, 
and  the  temperature  simply  perfect. 

"  The  place  took  possession  of  me 
with  a  strange  enchantment,  and  the 
weeks  rolled  into  months,  while  still  I 
lingered  on. 

"  The  weird  legends  of  the  natives 
specially  appealed  to  my  love  of  the 
marvelous,  and  many  a  night  when  the 
boys  came  in  breathless  and  excited 
from  a  cattle  drive,  Hilyard  and  I  would 
go  down  to  the  camp  where  they  were 


cooking  their  supper  over  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  listen  to  the  '  mingled 
yarns  '  of  one  bright  fellow,  who  put 
into  ready  English  all  the  old  myths  on 
which  he  had  been  raised. 

"  Among  these  was  the  story  of  the 
Shark  God,  the  dread  spirit  of  whom 
every  native  stands  in  mortal  terror,  and 
who  causes  the  stoutest  hearts  to  quail. 

"  He  is  the  father  of  all  the  sharks, 
but  can  be  distinguished  from  them  by 
his  enormous  size,  and  the  wonderful 
eyes  of  fire,  which  shine  through  the 
darkest  night  with  a  fierceness  that 
would  burn  the  heart  of  his  most  power- 
ful enemy. 

"  Should  the  luckless  fisherman  chance 
upon  him  in  the  deep  waters,  he  would 
immediately  turn  his  canoe  and  pull  for 
home  and  safety  with  the  strength  born 
of  desperation,  for  one  blow  from  the 
tail  of  the  great  spirit  would  shatter  to 
atoms  the  strongest  canoe  that  ever 
was  built ;  and  woe  be  unto  the  luckless 
wight  that  dares  to  brave  the  strong 
god's  wrath. 

"  The  home  of  the  god  is  said  to  be 
in  a  cave  under  the  sea,  near  a  sandy 
point  of  land  that  runs  far  out  into  the 
ocean. 

"  For  several  miles  around  this  spot 
no  spear  of  grass  nor  living  thing  can 
be  found, —  nothing  but  white,  trackless 
sand,  with  here  and  there  a  bleaching 
skeleton,  and  no  sound  but  the  sough- 
ing of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  as  the  waves  dash  upon  the  beach. 

"  Here,  at  midnight,  the  great  spirit 
walks  to  and  fro  over  the  sand  ;  and  no 
native  can  be  induced  for  any  consider- 
ation whatever  to  cross  that  desert  waste 
after  dark.  It  is  the  sacred  haunt  of 
the  Shark  God,  which  no  mortal  may 
venture  to  profane. 
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"  One  day,  shortly  before  the  close  of 
my  visit,  Hilyard  was  called  to  a  distant 
plantation,  and  induced  me  to  accom- 
pany him  ;  but  being  detained  on  a  mat- 
ter of  business,  he  concluded  to  remain 
over  night,  while  I  started  on  the  long 
ride  of  thirty  miles  alone. 

"  It  was  already  past  the  edge  of  the 
evening,  and  the  road  lay  through  a 
most  desolate  region  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way ;  but  I  knew  the  coun- 
try, and  beyond  losing  the  trail  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  so  I  urged  on  my 
sturdy  horse  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
feeling  of  exhilaration  at  finding  myself 
alone  with  the  beautiful  night. 

"The  moon  was  at  the  full  and  threw 
an  unreal  whiteness  over  the  rocks  and 
shrubs  of  the  pathway,  while  the  air  was 
as  clear  and  the  stars  as  brilliant  as 
only  a  tropical  night  can  know. 

"  The  journey  was  accomplished  ab- 
solutely without  incident  until  I  reached 
the  long  sandy  point  that  stretches  out 
into  the  sea. 

"  With  thoughts  intent  upon  reaching 
home  as  soon  after  midnight  as  might 
be,  I  urged  my  faithful  horse  into  a 
brisk  canter,  and  had  crossed  about  a 
third  of  the  desert  space,  when  suddenly 
the  animal  reared  upon--  his  haunches, 
snorting  with  fright,  then  stopped  as  if 
rooted  to  the  ground,  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

"  A  tall  white  figure,  come  from  I 
know  not  where,  stood  directly  in  the 
trail  confronting  me.  For  one  instant 
it  remained  motionless, —  then,  with  an 
imperious  gesture,  seized  the  bridle  rein 
and  with  slow,  deliberate  step  led  the 
trembling  beast  forward. 

"  In  the  first  moment  of  bewilderment 
I  sat  rigid  in  the  saddle,  dumb  with 
astonishment ;  but  as  the  boldness  of 
the  transaction  gradually  dawned  upon 
me,  I  called  out  angrily,  '  Let  go  of 
that  bridle ! ' 

'*  The  figure  neither  answered  nor 
turned  its  head,  but  walked  steadily  on, 
with  that  long  white  arm  still  clutching 
the  rein. 


"  '  Who  are  you  ? '  I  cried  again,  this 
time  with  a  note  of  wonderment  at  the 
stranger's  audacity.  But  the  wind  moan- 
ing across  the  sand  and  the  roar  of  the 
breakers  foaming  in  the  moonlight  were 
my  only  answer. 

"With  an  impatient  exclamation  I  dug 
my  spurs  into  the  horse's  flanks.  The 
poor  brute  never  quickened  his  pace  by 
an  inch. 

"  Suddenly  the  herder's  story  of  the 
Shark  God  flashed  across  my  mind,  to- 
gether with  the  consciousness  that  this 
was  the  haunted  ground,  from  which  the 
natives  held  aloof  with  superstitious 
dread.  For  a  moment  a  strange  fear 
took  hold  of  me ;  then  I  laughed  aloud 
at  my  folly,  and  with  a  warning  cry  to 
the  intruder  to  stand  aside,  plunged  the 
spurs  again  and  again  into  Selim's  side, 
urging  him  forward  with  desperate  fury. 

"  All  in  vain  ;  my  utmost  efforts  were 
as  powerless  as  if  directed  against  a 
block  of  stone.  Step  by  step,  as  regu- 
lar as  the  motion  of  a  pendulum,  the 
weird  figure  pursued  its  way,  compelling 
the  horse  by  some  hidden  power  to  sub- 
mit to  the  guidance  of  that  unfaltering 
arm. 

"An  awesome  chill  crept  over  me; 
great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out 
upon  my  brow,  and  I  could  feel  the  hair 
rising  upon  my  head. 

"  The  moon  shone  with  dazzling  bril- 
liancy, transforming  the  sand  into  a 
shimmering  sheet  of  snow,  trackless, 
silent,  the  shadow  of  horse  and  rider  the 
only  blot  upon  its  pure  expanse, —  third 
shadow  there  was  none  ! 

"  The  sea  moaned  and  roared  with  al- 
ternate fury  and  despair,  as  the  long 
waves  rushed  upon  the  shore  with  foam- 
ing jaws  to  devour  their  prey,  then  slunk 
back,  baffled,  leaving  the  bare  sands  once 
more  upturned  to  the  moonlight.  Under 
those  waves  dark  sea  monsters  swashed 
and  turned,  hungry  for  the  spoils  that 
soon  or  late  their  fierce  maws  should 
wrest  from  the  shuddering  deep. 

"  And   still   we  kept  on  our  ghostly 
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march,  led  by  that  strange,  silent  power. 
The  wind  was  keen  with  the  chill  of  ap- 
proaching dawn.  Selim  shivered  and 
trembled  with  something  more  than 
cold,  and  the  desert  waste  on  every  side 
seemed  mocking  at  our  helplessness. 

"  But  at  last  the  limits  of  that  sandy 
plain  were  nearing, —  they  were  just 
ahead, —  and  my  hand  tightened  invol- 
untarily upon  the  reins. 

"  As  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  the  trail  again  became  visible 
through  rocks  and  scattered  bushes,  the 
figure  stopped,  and  as  it  turned  slowly 
towards  me,  two  fiery  eyes  glared  wildly 
into  mine.  Then  the  outstretched  arm 
dropped  to  its  side,  and  with  one  bold 
leap  Selim  sprang  forward  and  tore  over 
the  winding  trail  as  if  the  very  fiends 
were  in  pursuit. 

"  Not  once  did  he  falter  or  draw  breath 
till  the  ranch  gate  was  reached,  and  as  I 
dismounted  to  lower  the  bars,  I  noted 
his  sleek  sides  covered  with  foam. 

"  Like  one  in  a  dream  I  stabled  the 
trembling  animal  and  made  my  way  into 
the  deserted  house  ;  but  no  sleep  came 
to  my  eyes  until  the  morning  sun  shone 
cheerfully  in  at  my  windows,  and  I  ac- 
knowledged to  myself  that  for  the  first 


and  only  time  in  my  life  I  had  been 
under  the  dominion  of  a  supernatural 
dread. 

"  I  left  the  ranch  and  the  Islands  soon 
after,  and  have  never  told  the  story  of 
that  nights  experience  till  now ;  but  I 
assure  you  that  it  was  as  real  to  me  as 
the  fact  that  I  am  talking  to  you  in  this 
room. 

"  Whether  in  reality  the  spirit  of  the 
Shark  God  appeared  to  me  in  that  bleak 
desert  as  a  warning  against  trespassing 
on  his  preserves,  or  whether  it  was  all  a 
hallucination  caused  by  the  white  moon- 
light and  the  effect  of  the  herder's  story 
on  my  brain,  I  leave  you  to  judge-;  but 
to  this  I  can  certify, —  the  same  power 
that  held  me  as  under  a  spell  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  intelligent  animal  I 
rode,  and  together  we  were  swayed  by 
a  something  that  lies  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  speculation." 

Conway's  voice  sank  almost  to  a  whis- 
per with  the  last  words,  and  he  stared 
moodily  into  the  fire. 

The  silence  was  unbroken  for  some 
moments.  Then  with  an  uneasy  move- 
ment our  host  asked  for  some  music, 
and  with  a  sensation  of  relief  our  little 
circle  dispersed. 

Newel  Douglas. 
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If  Walt  Whitman  were  to  be  regard- 
ed merely  as  a  poet,  his  death  would 
not  be  the  occasion  of  very  widespread 
comment,  and  would  scarcely  be  noted 
on  this  side  the  continent.  But  he  has 
been  the  center  of  so  curious  a  literary 
episode  that,  whether  his  poetry  is  for- 
gotten or  not,  he  must  needs  figure  in 
American  literary  history. 

An  episode  like  the  Rider  Haggard 
"  craze,"  in  which  two  or  three  people 
of  good  critical  reputation,  like  Andrew 
Lang,  committed  themselves  as  leaders 
of  the  belief  that  the  coming  man  had 
arrived,  is  not  uncommon.  Such  epi- 
sodes pass  over  and  are  forgotten,  like  a 
shower.  The  unusual  thing  about  the 
Whitman  enthusiasm  is  that,  instead 
of  affecting  many  people  briefly,  it  has 
affected  a  few  people  tenaciously.  Mr. 
O'Conor  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  that  Whitman  was  the  greatest 
poet  since  Shakspere. 

Nor  does  this  begin  to  mark  the  limit 
of  the  "Whitman  cult.''  It  is  in  serious 
earnest  a  cult  to  a  few  men, — a  new 
religion.  His  biographer,  Dr.  R.  M. 
Bucke,  a  man  apparently  sane  and  mod- 
erate in  other  respects,  who  writes  in  a 
tone  and  spirit  far  from  that  of  a  fanat- 
ic, calls  Whitman  "  perhaps  the  most 
advanced  nature  the  world  has  yet  pro- 
duced." " '  Leaves  of  Grass '  is  a  picture 
of  the  world  as  seen  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  highest  moral  elevation  yet 
reached.  .  .  .  The  real  difficulty 
is  for  an  ordinary  person  to  rise  to 
this  spiritual  altitude."  What  Gautama 
Buddha,  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  or  Mo- 
hammed did  for  their  times,  Whitman 
does  for  now  and  all  future  time.  While 
Jesus  is  omitted  from  this  comparison,  it 
is  evident  from  the  context  that  this  is 
only  out  of  deference  to  Christian  feel. 


ing,  for  Dr.  Bucke  plainly  claims  that 
Whitman  is  the  final  and  greatest  Mes- 
siah of  all.  "  To  a  third  class  of  men  it 
is  a  new  Gospel,  containing  fresh  reve- 
lations of  divine  truth."  Yet  those  are 
not  the  ones  on  whom  it  produces  its  full 
effect :  to  the  real  illuminati  it  "belongs 
to  a  religious  era  not  yet  reached,  of 
which  it  is  the  revealer  and  herald," 
"the preface  and  creator."  "What  the 
Vedas  were  to  Brahminism,  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  to  Judaism  .  .  .  the 
Gospels  and  Pauline  writings  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  Quran  to  Mohammedanism, 
will  '  Leaves  of  Grass  '  be  to  the  future 
of  American  civilization." 

No  one  else,  perhaps,  has  carried  it 
quite  so  far  as  this;  and  outside  of  Eng- 
land very  few  names  of  those  from  whom 
we  should  expect  critical  judgment  are 
on  record  as  admirers,  even  in  a  moder- 
ate degree,  of  his  writings.  John  Bur- 
roughs and  E.  C.  Stedman  will  probably 
come  to  mind  first  among  these. 

Walter,  or  "Walt,"  Whitman  was 
born  on  Long  Island,  of  good  yeoman 
blood,  half  Yankee  and  half  Dutch,  with 
a  touch  of  Quaker,  and  was  bred  in  New 
York  city,  but  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  Long  Island  homestead.  He  grew 
up  to  middle  age  living  in  a  desultory 
way,  with  some  schooling,  some  type- 
setting, some  country  school-teaching, 
some  editing  and  publishing,  some  car- 
pentering and  building,  some  attempts 
at  literature,  and  a  great  deal  of  roaming 
about,  and  making  acquaintance  with 
the  aspects  of  nature,  and  the  life  of 
the  working  classes  and  of  the  vicious 
element,  mainly  in  New  York,  but  also 
to  some  extent  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. Near  the  end  of  this  period  of  his 
life,  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
Leaves  of  Grass  was  published. 
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He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  an 
easy-going,  half-educated  man,  never  a 
very  diligent  workman,  enjoying  his  life 
without  much  conscience  or  thought  for 
the  future,  and  full  of  exultation  in  his 
physical  vigor.  He  had  a  large  body, 
and  has  impressed  most  people  as  of  a 
magnificent  physical  build  and  beautiful 
head ;  and  this,  together  with  fine  hair 
early  gray,  a  tender  and  musical  bari- 
tone voice,  and  an  affectionate  habit 
with  men  friends,  has  visibly  counted  for 
much  with  his  admirers.  He  dressed 
from  this  time  on  picturesquely  in  keep- 
ing with  his  appearance.  He  was  in- 
tensely susceptible  to  friendship,  in  its 
crudely  emotional  forms  —  the  kind  of 
relation  Emerson  objected  to  when  he 
said,  "  Leave  this  touching  and  claw- 
ing." Of  the  higher  ideal  of  friendship 
—  such  as  has  been  whimsically  said 
never  to  exist  between  men  unless  they 
have  been  to  college ;  or,  it  might  have 
been  added,  had  mined  together  in  '49 
— he  seems  to  have  had  little  comprehen- 
sion. Friendship  to  him  was  a  big,  vig- 
orous, masculine  version  of  the  school- 
girl type,  with  arms  about  shoulders,  and 
lying  awake  at  night  jealous  lest  he  was 
not  loved  enough  in  return.  But  he  was 
thoroughly  good-natured  and  of  a  placid 
manner,  and  very  ready  with  kindliness 
when  need  was  immediately  before  his 
eyes  ;  and  all  this  made  his  personality 
irresistibly  attractive  to  some  of  those 
about  him.  Others  found  his  physique 
and  manner  repellant  and  coarse.  He 
had  apparently  a  perfect  physical  health, 
which  a  few  years  later  broke  down 
under  a  not  extraordinary  strain,  leav- 
ing him  prematurely  old  and  feeble. 

Leaves  of  Grass  embodies  his  life  and 
thought  up  to  this  period.  It  is  a  sum- 
mary of  his  philosophy  of  life.  Tedious, 
long  drawn  out  with  endless  repetitions 
and  catalogues,  written  in  stanzas  that 
usually  begin  with  a  rhythmic  and  attrac- 
tive chant  and  trail  off  into  prose,  oracu- 
lar, egotistic,  this  first  volume  found 
few  readers.      The  reviewers,  however, 


had  to  read  it ;  and  most  of  them,  find- 
ing it  not  only  tedious,  but  occasionally 
coarse  and  indecorous,  if  not  indecent, 
set  it  down  as  rubbish,  and  disgusting 
rubbish  at  that.  Emerson,  however, 
to  whom  he  sent  a  copy,  was  delighted 
with  it  on  first  impression,  and  wrote 
him  that  it  was  "the  most  extraordinary 
piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America 
has  yet  contributed."  Emerson  was 
rarely  impulsive,  and  his  friends  say 
that  he  afterwards  regretted  this  hasty 
admiration  and  withdrew  it ;  but  he 
never  did  so  publicly,  and  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since  the  sheet-anchor  of 
the  faith  in  Whitman's  greatness. 

The  most  discriminating  critics  esti- 
mated the  verse  from  the  first  as  it  has 
been  estimated  consistently  since  by 
the  majority  of  such  critics.  To  the 
present  reviewer  it  seems  clear  that  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  the  poems  must 
be  that  first  set  forth  by  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis, — that  they  are  a  curious, 
distorted  version  of  the  New  England 
transcendentalism  of  that  date,  stripped 
of  its  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual 
quality,  comprehended  only  in  a  few 
lines,  but  laid  hold  of  in  these  lines 
with  a  rough,  exaggerated,  effective 
force.  Mr.  O'Conor  insists  that  Whit- 
man had  never  read  Emerson  at  the 
time  this  book  was  written  ;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  necessary  to  read  Emerson 
to  get  a  suggestion  from  somewhere  — 
almost  unconsciously—  of  doctrines  out 
of  the  prevalent  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards hack  them  out  for  one's  self  in 
such  fashion  as  was  possible  to  a  vigor- 
ous, limited,  and  half-cultivated  mind. 
Whitman's  philosophy  bears  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  thus  wrought 
out.  He  was  obstinate  mentally,  and 
very  self-centred  in  some  respects  :  and 
everyone  that  has»had  occasion,  as  edit- 
or or  reviewer,  to  deal  with  the  work  of 
men  of  Whitman's  status — neither  of 
the  illiterate  nor  the  educated  class, 
well-read  and  slightly  trained  —  knows 
how  their  minds  become  possessed  with 
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their  own  versions  of  a  philosophy. 
One  may  find  such  instances  especially 
among  the  amateur  political  economists. 
The  working  out  with  endless  prolixity, 
insistence,  repetition,  and  sense  of  dis- 
covery, things  that  have  already  been 
better  said,  is  characteristic  of  such 
writings.  Leaves  of  Grass  is  simply  an 
expansion  into  many  crude  pages  of  a 
few  thoughts  that  had  already  been  put 
in  crystal  phrase  more  than  once  or 
twice.  That  mankind  is  essentially  one, 
so  that  in  a  sense  one  man  is  the  epit- 
ome of  all ;  that  whatever  is,  is  right, 
even  the  ugly  and  vile  being  inherently 
good  and  perfect ;  that  the  weakest  and 
wickedest  may  therefore  stand  erect  in 
the  face  of  the  universe ;  and  that  se- 
rene courage  and  quietness  befits  every 
soul ;  — these  are  about  all  the  proposi- 
tions. Emerson's  version  of  the  Katha 
Upanishad, 

"  I  am  the  red  slayer  and  the  slain," 

or  his  own 

"Trembler,  do  not  whine  and  chide, 
Art  thou  not  also  realV 

the  sententious  "Whatever  is,  is  right," 
of  Pope  ;  many  a  passage  from  Marcus 
Aurelius,— these  are  but  a  few  random 
instances  that  occur  to  the  mind  at'once 
of  classical  expression  of  the  same 
things  ;  and  it  must  be  very  seldom  that 
a  mind  trained  to  such  phrasing  will  be 
much  impressed  by  Whitman's  para- 
phrases. 

These  elements  of  the  transcendental 
philosophy  he  has  laid  hold  upon  with 
a  grasp  that  is  no  less  than  violent  ; 
he  has  caricatured  them  not  merely  to 
grotesqueness,  as  in  the  often  quoted 
lines, 

Divine  am  I,  inside  and  out,  and  I  make  holy 
whatever  I  touch,  or  am  touched  from, 

The  scent  of  these  arm-pits  aroma  finer  than 
prayer, 

This  head  more  than  churches,  Bibles,  and  all  the 
creeds, 

but  even  to  stultification.  That  there 
is  really  no  evil,  that  lying,  violence, 
filth,  and  all  wickedness  fall  into  a  per- 
fect  scheme,  as   seen  from   some  ulti- 


mate, inconceivable  point  of  view,  is 
doubtless  the  cherished  hope  at  the 
heart  of  many  a  creed,  the  assertion  of 
many  a  philosophy ;  but  that  this  is  so 
in  any  sense  that  makes  righteousness 
and  wickedness,  cleanness  and  foulness, 
all  one  for  practical  purposes  among 
human  beings,  the  smell  of  a  sewer  as 
good  and  as  healthy  as  a  sea-breeze, — 
such  assertions  are  mot  transcendent 
wisdom  and  insight,  but  nonsense.  And 
Whitman  makes  them — makes  them  with 
definite  detail,  and  sets  aside  with  an 
oracular  wave  of  his  hand  as  folly  the 
whole  history  of  human  aspiration  and 
endeavor.  His  admirers  insist  that  he 
does  not  obliterate  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  does  not  really  praise  vice ; 
that  "  unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure," 
and  Whitman's  unveiled  talk  is  really  an 
assertion  of  this  purity.  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  the  poems  of  the  first  edition, 
which  Emerson  admired,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  is  not  capable  of  pure  con- 
struction ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  all  that 
he  added  in  the  years  next  following. 
Pressed  to  the  corner,  his  most  earnest 
admirers  do  not  themselves  say  that  it 
is  true ;  Mr.  O'Conor  simply  called 
one  who  criticized  Whitman  in  this  di- 
rection —  in  the  words  of  Benton  —  "a 
great  liar  and  a  dirty  dog."  They  rather 
point  out  that  there  is  a  vast  amount 
that  is  objectionable  in  great  authors  be- 
fore Whitman's  time.  Doubtless  there 
is,  and  some  of  it  far  worse  than  any- 
thing in  Whitman  ;  but  the  best  tenden- 
cy of  American  literature  has  been  to  the 
outgrowing  of  this  inheritance.  It  never 
was  of  much  use  to  literature, —  as  any 
one  who  is  fond  of  pointing  out  that  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Homer,  Chaucer, 
Shakspere  have  indecencies,  may  learn 
by  looking  to  see  which  are  the  pas- 
sages that  live  in  these  writings,  and 
which  are  the  ones  that  are  simply  car- 
ried along,  a  dead  weight,  to  later  times, 
for  the  sake  of  the  others. 

Whitman,   though   he  did  not    alto- 
gether realize  his  indebtedness  to  for- 
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mer  philosophers,  is  aware  of  it  and 
avows  it.  But  he  attaches  much  impor- 
tance to  the  fact  that  he  intends  to  re- 
peat the  old  thoughts  from  a  new  point 
of  view, — as  an  American,  and  with  the 
celebration  everywhere  of  American 
democracy  as  the  final  expression  of  that 
human  equality  he  preaches.  Taking 
himself  as  a  typical,  average  American, 
he  "celebrates  himself"  in  his  represen- 
tative capacity — hair,  eye-lids,  nose,  and 
all  his  members,  all  his  thoughts,  all  his 
ways,  all  his  fellow  Americans  as  he  sees, 
knows,  and  reads  about  them,  Amer- 
ican principles  and  ways.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  pose  for  any  character, 
even  one's  own :  think  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius  consciously  striving  to  give  his 
thoughts  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Ro- 
man !  Whitman  desires  exceedingly  to 
be  true,  simple,  naive  —  he  strives  con- 
sciously and  with  loud  avowals  to  be  all 
that  one  can  be  only  unconsciously  and 
inevitably.  Of  all  poses,  the  pose  for 
simplicity  is  the  most  annoying.  The 
man  was  not  himself  simple,  but  intense- 
ly self-conscious ;  he  knew  keenly  every 
detail  of  his  personal  appearance  ;  he 
was  aware  of  every  picturesqueness  of 
himself,  mental  and  physical ;  he  brood- 
ed—  not  uneasily  on  the  whole  —  over 
himself.  It  is  this  that  Lanier  perceived 
when  he  called  him  a  "dandy."  There 
are  even  such  trivial  affectations  as  the 
use  over  and  over  till  it  annoys  deeply, 
of  coined  words  like  "promulge  "  ;  and 
foreign  words,  like  "eleves"  for  disci- 
ples, libertad  for  liberty. 

It  is  this  taint  of  charlatanry  running 
through  the  whole  that  is  the  final  fail- 
ure of  Walt  Whitman.  He  vaunts  labor, 
love  of  man,  patriotism, —  but  he  was 
rather  an  indolent  outsider  in  it  all,  and 
touched  no  note  that  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  American  feeling.  With  few 
exceptions,  he  is  read  only  as  a  curiosity 
by  the  educated,  and  not  at  all  by  the 
"  plain  people."  If  the  masses  in  Amer- 
ica are  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves 
who.  is  their  poet,  instead  of  having  it 


done  for  them  by  English  critics,  they 
will  choose  Whittier  or  Longfellow,  or 
perhaps  even  Holland,  but  never  Whit- 
man. His  unbounded  laudation  of  Amer- 
ica agrees  with  their  own  feeling,  but  it 
is  an  every-day  matter  to  them,  in  a 
country  full  of  stump  speakers  and  news- 
papers, and  in  forms  more  readable  and 
intelligible.  They  value  patriotic  verse 
also,  and  that  wisely  chosen  type,  "every 
schoolboy,"  (who  has  a  pretty  taste,  too, 
in  honest,  straightforward  verse,  and 
who  never  pretends  in  order  to  be 
thought  either  proper  or  original,) 
takes  to  his  heart  "The  Building  of  the 
Ship,"  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner," 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  The 
monument  to  Key  in  the  Park  tells  its 
own  story.  What  would  James  Lick 
have  made  of  this  ?  — 

My  limbs,  my  veins  dilate,  my  theme  is  clear  at  last. 
Banner  so  broad  advancing  out  of  the  night,  I  sing 

you  haughty  and  resolute, 
I  burst  through  where  I  waited  long,  too  long,  deaf- 

en'd  and  blinded, 
My  hearing  and   tongue  are  come  to   me,  (a  little 

child  taught  me,) 
I  hear  from  above,  O  pennant  of  war,  your  ironical 

call  and  demand, 
Insensate  !  insensate  !  (yet  I  at  any  rate  chant  you,) 

O  banner ! 

It  is  not  merely  that  Whitman  is  out 
of  touch  with  the  people  in  his  manner 
of  expression  ;  it  is  also  that,  professing 
more  loudly  than  ever  a  man  professed 
to  express  the  people,  "en  masse"  (as 
he  will  put  it,)  whole  and  not  in  part, 
he  has  left  out  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
of  the  very  fibre  of  American  charac- 
ter,— or  indeed,  of  civilized  human  na- 
ture. Take  a  single  instance  :  the 
sentiment  of  romantic  and  distinctively 
human  love  does  not  appear  once  from 
end  to  end  of  the  book.  He  has  himself 
excused  his  omission  of  the  refined  and 
scholarly  element  from  his  picture  of 
American  life,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
small  and  comparatively  unimportant ; 
but  he  has  omitted  as  completely  any 
rendering  of  the  sturdiest  and  most 
vitally  characteristic  elements  of  Amer- 
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ican  middle -class  life.  Its  intense  ma- 
terial ambition  he  denounces,  in  spite  of 
his  assertions  of  universal  sympathy; 
its  domestic  and  moral  sentiment  he 
ignores. 

Within  all  these  limitations,  Leaves 
of  Grass  has  strength  enough  to  make 
it  not  inexplicable  that  it  has  interested 
people,  and  has  continued  to  be  talked 
about.  At  the  very  worst,  so  strange  a 
sucker  from  the  root  of  New  England 
transcendentalism,  starting  up  quite 
outside  the  region,  geographically  and 
intellectually,  in  which  such  an  offshoot 
might  have  been  looked  for,  and  show- 
ing such  outlandish  transformations, 
had  a  permanent  interest  as  a  curiosity 
of  literature  and  of  philosophy,— some- 
thing like  the  alphabet  reinvented  by 
the  Indian,  "  George  Guess."  And 
Whitman's  grasp  on  his  thought  was, 
as  has  been  said  above,  powerful.  He 
gets  his  effects  by  main  strength  and 
awkwardness,  but  he  gets  them.  Not 
only  his  philosophic  doctrine,  but  some 
vivid  sentiments,  enthusiasm  for  his 
•country,  for  its  bigness,  variousness, 
oneness,  freedom,  a  sense  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  movement  of  life,  a 
liking  (rather  than  love)  for  humanity 
in  such  of  its  aspects  as  reached  him  at 
all,  a  worship  of  physical  strength, — all 
these  are  hammered  at  last  into  the 
verse.  He  has  strong  moods  of  "cos- 
mic emotion,"  and  a  genuine  feeling  for 
outdoor  nature,  especially  in  those  as- 
pects that  stir  the  cosmic  emotion  most 
easily  ;  and  all  this  he  succeeds  in  get- 
ting expressed,  with  recurring  gleams 
of  real  poetry  that  was  bound  to  hold 
its  own.  Whenever  he  comes  to  a 
streak  of  this  real  poetry,  he  drops  his 
dragging,  metreless  pace,  and  steps  off 
to  a  good  chanting  measure,  which  any- 
body with  a  little  knowledge  of  veiled 
rhythms  can  scan  without  trouble. 

I  am  he  that  walks  with  the  tender  and  growing 

night, 

I  call  to  the  earth  and  sea  half-held  by  the  night 
Press  close,    bare-bosomed    night  —  press   close, 

magnetic,  nourishing  night  ! 


Night    of    south  winds  —  night   of  the  large  few 
stars  ! 

Still  nodding  night  —  mad,  naked  summer  night  ! 
Smile,  O  voluptuous,  cool-breathed  earth  ! 
Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees  ! 
Earth  of  departed  sunset, —  earth  of  the  mountains 

misty-topt  ! 
Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the   full   moon  just 

tinged  with  blue  ! 

Earth  of  shine  and  dark  mottling  the  tide  of  the 

river  ! 
Earth   of   the  limpid  gray   of  clouds  brighter  and 

clearer  for  my  sake  ! 
Far-swooping,     elbowed     earth — rich    apple-blos- 
somed earth  ! 
Smile,  for  your  lover  comes. 

He  is  rich  in  telling  phrases  every- 
where, lighting  all  through  otherwise 
ineffective  pages.  One  or  two  of  them 
have  been  irresistible,  as  "  my  barbaric 
yawp,"  and  "I  loafe  and  invite  my 
soul,"and  have  joined  the  common  stock 
of  phrases.  He  begins  stanza  after 
stanza  with  a  few  fine  lines,  so  that  the 
pages  catch  the  eye  delusively.  In  a 
word,  it  is  all  what  Holmes  called  it  — 
not  poetry,  but  the  raw  material  of  po- 
etry. 

Perhaps  Whitman  put  the  venture 
forth  in  an  experimental  way.  If  it  had 
fallen  flat,  he  might  have  given  it  up ; 
but  the  letter  of  Emerson,  and  the  un- 
bounded disgust  of  a  few  reviews  prob- 
ably committed  him  to  persistence  in 
the  line  he  had  set.  He  added  several 
poems  that  exaggerated  some  of  the 
worst  faults  of  the  former  edition.  At 
this  point,  however,  occurred  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  during  which  he  rose, 
as  thousands  of  others  did  in  those 
years,  above  his  former  self.  He  did 
not  at  first,  it  is  true,  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  country  with  anything  but 
verses,  rather  eloquent  in  their  way  and 
rather  unreal ;  but  being  accidentally 
brought  into  contact  with  the  hospital 
work  in  Washington,  his  sympathy 
was  wrought  upon,  and  he  became  a  vol- 
unteer nurse  there,  supporting  himself 
by  newspaper  writing.  It  was  no  more 
than  other  men  and  many  women  did  : 
but   something  in  the    appearance    of 
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the  big  man  among  the  wounded,  with 
his  mellow  voice  and  caressing  ways, 
seems  to  have  made  his  ministrations 
irresistibly  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of 
at  least  some  of  those  who  saw  him. 
It  was  there  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  influential  friends,  who  were  destined 
afterwards  to  do  much  towards  forc- 
ing his  poetry  into  notice.  John  Bur- 
roughs, O'Conor  and  Stedman  all  date  as 
friends  from  this  period.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  one  of  these  new  friends  se- 
cured him  a  government  clerkship ;  and 
from  this  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
dismissed  because  of  his  writings,  which 
by  chance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  head 
of  the  department.  His  friends  imme- 
diately found  him  a  place  in  another 
department,  and  O'Conor  published  a 
thunderous  denunciation  of  the  minis- 
ter's act  in  dismissing  him,  under 
title  of,  "The  Good  Gray  Poet."  Whit- 
man, though  early  gray,  was  still  in  his 
forties ;  but  the  inappropriate  title  was 
picked  up  as  effective  by  the  newspa- 
pers, and  has  been  applied  to  him  ever 
since.  O'Conor's  manifesto  is  in  a 
most  lurid  rhetoric,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  without  a  smile ;  but  its 
disinterested  sincerity  and  its  fervor 
made  an  impression ;  and  about  the 
^ame  time  the  English  began  to  take 
more  notice  of  Whitman.  English  crit- 
icism of  American  literature  had  more 
weight  in  those  days  than  now ;  and 
soon  after  a  still  more  potent  appeal  to 
good  will  occurred,  in  the  collapse  of 
Whitman's  formerly  superb  health, — 
in  consequence  partly,  at  least,  of  his 
hospital  service,  and  his  residence  in 
the  malarial  capital.  In  this  calamity — 
which  was  joined  with  poverty,  for  he 
had  never  in  his  years  of  strength  made 
provision  for  the  future  —  he  proved 
equal  to  his  own  theory  of  courage  and 
serenity,  and  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  lived  under  meagre  conditions 
and  in  crippled  health,  with  dignity  and 
resignation.  These  personal  considera- 
tions disarmed  criticism  to  a  great  ex- 


tent ;  and  although  but  two  or  three  of 
the  best  critics  ever  could  find  them- 
selves able  to  regard  him  as  a  poet  of 
any  magnitude,  and  the  New  York  Au- 
thors' Club  refused  to  receive  him,  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  the  man  grew 
throughout  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
The  newspapers  interested  themselves 
in  his  doings,  and  his  group  of  friends, 
pushed  his  interests  with  a  zeal  and  per- 
sistence rarely  seen.  Stedman  says  that 
of  the  bundle  of  clippings  concerning 
Whitman  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  read, 
in  preparing  the  chapter  for  "  Poets  of 
America,"  the  major  part  was  composed 
of  the  eulogies  and  defences  of  *  his 
friends.  This  constant  advocacy  took 
effect  in  timey  and  Stedman's  own  chap- 
ter, just  alluded  to,  gave  him  a  certain 
recognized  place. 

He  had  continued  to  write  verses, 
which  approached  more  nearly,  as  time 
passed,  to  accepted  standards,  and  sev- 
eral of  those  written  just  after  the  war 
showed  a  higher  poetic  power  than  be- 
fore ;  he  had  divested  himself  of  the 
worst  faults  of  the  earlier  work,  and  by 
the  time  Stedman's  criticism  —  which 
gives  him  moderate  praise  —  was  pub- 
lished, these  offensive  things  were  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  past.  It  is 
true  that  he  never  disavowed  them,  and 
refused  to  have  any  omissions  made  from 
American  editions  (the  English  publish- 
ers cut  to  suit  themselves) ;  but  though 
not  disavowed  they  were  practically  out- 
lived, as  far  as  personal  feeling  toward 
him  was  concerned.  In  his  last  years  he 
attained  what  seems  to  have  been  along 
desire,  and  had  verses  in  one  or  two  of 
the  great  magazines. 

Just  before  his  death  he  allowed  Mr. 
Arthur  Stedman  to  compile  a  select  edi- 
tion of  his  poems,1  which  presents  him 
at  his  best.  It  is  more  readable  than  the 
full  editions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  will  lose  those  readers  who 
have  been  drawn  to  Whitman's  writings 

1  Selected  Poems  of  Walt  Whitman.  Edited  by  Ar- 
thur Stedman.     New  York  :  Webster  &  Co. :  1892. 
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only  by  curiosity  about  the  indecorous 
passages ;  and  its  circulation,  after  the 
first  few  years,  should  afford  a  fair  test 
of  the  real  popularity  of  his  poems. 

Friendship  has  done  all  it  could  for 
Walt  Whitman's  experiment  as  a  poet ; 
it  has  compelled  for  him  an  amount 
of  critical  attention  that  is  surprising 
in  proportion  to  the  general  indiffer- 
ence to  the  work  itself.  There  is  a 
curious  fatality  of  justice,  however,  that 
attends  poetic  reputation  :  there  is  no 


department  of  literature  in  which  it  is 
so  impossible  to  create  an  artificial 
fame.  The  public  does  not  refuse  to 
be  cheated  —  but  it  does  refuse  to 
read.  In  a  few  years,  as  personal  con- 
siderations fade,  it  will  be  found  whether 
Walt  Whitman's  poems  really  survive 
as  poetry,  or  whether  they  have  a 
permanent  interest  only  as  a  curiosity 
of  literature,  not  devoid  of  merit,  and 
always  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  spe- 
cial student  of  literary  history. 


ETC. 


It  is  an  old  story  now  that  the  politicians  have  far 
outrun  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  their  anti-Sinitic  fervors.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  Congress  to  realize  this,  as  long  as  the  news- 
papers of  California  are  ready  to  go  as  far  as  the  far- 
thest ;  yet  even  newspapers  do  not  always  feel  the 
public  pulse  ( 1',  especially  in  a  matter  where  the 
advocates  of  one  side  are  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  the  opponents,  though  a  majority,  do  not  care 
much  about  it.  The  wage-earning  classes,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  are  exceedingly  desirous  of  removing 
all  Chinese  competition  from  the  country,  and  with 
a  few  exceptions,  the  feeling  of  other  classes  is  in 
sympathy  with  them  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  was 
felt  long  that  the  unlimited  competition  of  Chinese  in 
the  labor  market  would  prove  degrading  to  the  condi- 
tions of  American  labor,  and  lower  wages  below  fair 
American  standards.  There  was  also  felt  a  great  deal 
of  foreboding  as  to  the  effect  of  any  farther  race  mix- 
ture here,  and  the  possibility  of  future  race  questions 
such  as  confront  us  unavoidably  in  the  case  of  the 
negroes  and  Indians.  On  the  question  of  restriction 
of  Chinese  immigration,  therefore,  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  region  were  practically  at  one.  But  when 
that  was  accomplished,  and  the  press  and  stump  con- 
tinued to  wage  war  against  the  diminishing  group  of 
Chinese  residents,  carrying  it  on  from  point  to  point 
as  fast  as  concessions  were  made,  people  that  thought 
for  themselves  at  all  began  to  part  company  with  the 
agitation.  It  ought  to  have  been  evident  enough  how 
hollow  it  had  become,  from  the  absolute  indifference 
of  the  Coast  during  the  last  presidential  campaign  to 
Mr.  Harrison's  record  on  the  Chinese  question.  When 
it  was  discovered  that  he  had  voted  against  the  Ex- 
clusion Act,  it  was  thought  by  most  politicians  here 


that  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  nominate  him. 
The  Democratic  papers  and  managers  were  so  sure 
that  they  had  a  conclusive  argument  that  in  spite  of 
the  appeals  of  some  of  the  younger  spirits,  they  rest- 
ed the  campaign  on  anti-Chinese  talk, —  appealed 
to  south  of  Market  Street,  as  the  phrase  goes  in 
San  Francisco, —  and  troubled  themselves  very  little 
about  the  tariff.  They  declined  to  print  tariff  reform 
literature  that  was  offered  them  gratuitously  ;  they 
declined  to  send  out  speakers  who  were  ready  to  go 
without  expense  to  them.  And  it  proved  that  nobody, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  cared  at  all  about  Mr.  Harrison's 
vote  in  the  Chinese  matter. 

Undoubtedly,  the  workingmen  do  wish  abso- 
lute and  permanent  exclusion  of  all  Chinese  work- 
ingmen ;  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  shut  out  mer- 
chants, students,  anybody,  by  the  thousand,  if 
necessary,  if  that  will  stop  all  chance  of  a  few 
hundred  workingmen  getting  in.  To  this  purpose  the 
fruit-growers  as  a  class  oppose  a  decided  objection. 
No  one  else  cares  enough  to  oppose  it.  But  that  any 
class  demands  that  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  exclu- 
sion should  be  done  insultingly,  hastily,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  decencies  of  international  intercourse,  is 
preposterous.  The  first  time  that  an  anti-Chinese 
bill  was  passed  which  violated  a  treaty,  without  any 
notice  given  of  proper  and  formal  abrogation,  and  al. 
so  broke  the  faith  of  the  United  States  with  individ- 
uals, repudiating  its  own  passports,  there  was  the 
exigency  of  a  presidential  campaign  to  excuse  the  dis- 
creditable performance.  There  was  no  time  for  a  man 
to  make  it  clear  that  he  voted  not  against  the  purport 
of  the  bill,  but  its  manner.  No  such  excuse  exists  now. 
The  campaign  is  several  months  away  yet,  and  a  few 
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weeks  is  long  enough  for  the  subsidence  of  such 
absolutely  unreasonable  clamor  as  could  be  raised 
against  any  man  because  he  insisted  that  sweeping 
measures  concerning  a  nation  with  which  we  have 
treaty  relations  should  be  taken  up  with  deliberation, 
and  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  just  methods  we 
should  not  dare  to  disregard  in  dealing  with  a  strong 


nation.  If  the  Senate  and  President  shall  now  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  House,  and  reduce  to  moder- 
ation its  anti-Chinese  efforts,  we  will  venture  to 
prophecy  that  neither  Mr.  Harrison,  nor  any  senator 
who  takes  such  a  stand,  will  find  himself  in  the  small- 
est degree  weakened  on  this  Coast  during  the  coming 
campaign. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Madison's    Administrations. 

The  volumes  of  Adams's  history  covering  the  two 
administrations  of  Madisoni  present  the  same  char- 
acteristics as  the  earlier  volumes  covering  Jefferson's 
administrations.  There  is  the  same  calm,  judicious, 
historical  spirit,  analyzing  events  and  motives,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  leaving  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  facts. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  simple  and  direct.  The 
character  of  the  narrative  calls  for  little  beyond 
plain  statement,  and  the  treatment  of  the  author 
seems  to  avoid  more.  The  period  chosen  by  the  author 
largely  reflects  his  own  temperament.  It  is  a  pe- 
riod of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  development 
of  the  national  character,  yet  it  is  the  period  of  all 
others  most  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  whole  nine  volumes  cover  only 
sixteen  years  of  the  history  of  this  country,  but  they 
were  years  of  great  importance. 

The  different  parts  of  the  country  were  almost  as 
widely  separated  in  interests  and  in  feelings  as  if 
they  had  been  foreign  countries.  Europe  was  con- 
vulsed with  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, mere  children  in  diplomacy,  and  too  weak  to 
back  up  their  just  demands,  were  a  plaything  for 
England  and  France. 

The  war  of  1812  was  inevitable,  yet  it  was  humil- 
iating. The  drawing  back  of  New  England  and  the 
practical  refusal  of  support  from  that  direction  made 
the  struggle  by  land  an  unrelieved  failure  ;  the  sea 
fights  were  all  that  served  as  a  balm  to  the  Amer- 
icans. 

Of  Madison  and  his  ability  Mr.  Adams  has  the 
most  unfavorable  opinion.  He  intimates  it  more 
than  strongly  in  the  earlier  volumes  ;  in  these  it  con- 
tinually crops  out.  The  final  chapters  are  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  the  economic  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  period  under 
consideration,  showing  that  despite  the  drawbacks 
the  progress  was  considerable. 

J  T"History  0f  the  United  States,  1809-181 7.  By  Henry 
.Adams.  Vols.  V.-IX.  Charles  bcribner's  Sous:  New 
York:  1 890-1. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Adams  has  contented  himself 
with  so  short  a  period  of  the  history.  His  work, 
with  its  compilation  of  the  material  from  all  sources, 
European  as  well  as  American,  and  its  judicious 
weighing  and  estimation  of  this  material,  forms  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  history 
of  this  country. 

Books  on  Political  Science  and  Economies. 

The  necessity  of  giving  some  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  government  is  the  motive  of  Elements  of 
Civil  Government. *  It  is  addressed  to  pupils  in  the 
grammar  grades.  Tne  author  shows  familiarity  with 
the  methods  of  teaching  younger  pupils,  and  applies 
those  methods  well,  as  a  general  thing.  The  ar- 
rangement begins  with  the  family,  and  spreads 
through  the  school,  the  township,  city,  county,  and 
State,  to  the  national  government.  Each  division  is 
treated  systematically,  and  at  the  end  of  each  is  a 
series  of  "suggestive  questions,"  or  more  properly 
suggested  questions,  intended  to  make  the  pupil 
think  for  himself.  The  author  overlooks  at  times 
the  fact  that  the  vocabulary  of  political  science  is 
unfamiliar  to  the  pupil,  and  in  places  introduces  un- 
necessary and  almost  curious  information,  (as  in  the 
chapter  on  the  township,)  but  this  is  a  defect  that 
the  teacher  can  overcome  by  judicious  explanation 
and  skipping. 

Addressed  to  younger  readers  is  Doctor  Chase's 
book3,  and  it  is  to  be  less  readily  accepted  on  that  ac- 
count. First  impressions,  particularly  those  received 
by  the  young  student,  are  apt  to  have  a  lasting  effect  f 
and  therefore  none  but  generally  accepted  doctrine 
should  be  addressed  to  them.  Doctor  Chase,  however, 
lays  down  some  things  for  granted  that  are  by  no 
means  generally  accepted,  and  are,  in  fact,  held  only 
by  more  radical  thinkers.  Such  propositions  are 
proper  enough  for  those  having  already  some  ground" 

3  Elements  of  Civil  Government.  By  Alexander  L. 
Peterman.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company  : 
1891. 

8  Letters  to  Farmers'  Sons  on  Questions  of  the  Day. 
By  Henry  S.  Chase.  New  York:  Twentieth  Century 
Publishing  Company :  1891. 
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ing  in  the  science,  (which  the  author  calls  political 
economy,  political  science,  and  social  science  inter- 
changeably,) and  are  therefore  prepared  to  think  for 
themselves,  but  the  beginner  would  be  better  off 
without  this  book. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  so  much  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  tariff,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a 
brochure1  that  presents  the  general  principles  in. 
volved  clearly  and  simply,  and  illustrates  them  by 
examples  that  are  easily  understood.  The  tariff  can 
only  be  mastered  by  those  who  will  study  these 
principles  separated  from  the  mass  of  confusing  facts, 
and  then  apply  the  rules  to  any  given  statement  of 
facts.  For  such  preliminary  study  this  book  can  be 
safely  recommended. 

"About  Money"2  is  written  by  Joseph  Alfred 
Whealdon,  a  farmer  living  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. His  knowledge  of  the  function  of  money  is 
clear,  but  his  knowledge  of  how  it  fulfills  that  func- 
tion is  very  hazy.  He  has  a  visionary  scheme  for 
issuing  the  circulating  medium,  and  is  infected  by 
the  craze  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  moneyed 
classes  against  the  farmer  and  the  laborer. 

Another  discussion  of  the  currency  question3  is  by 
James  Milliken.  He  is  strongly  in  favor  of  bimetal, 
ism,  but  his  discussion  wholly  ignores  the  main 
issues  of  the  question,  and  his  discussions  of  the 
Constitution  are  based  upon  a  school  text -book  for 
which  he  has  great  veneration,  because  its  author 
was  once  a  law  partner  of  Daniel  Webster. 

"  Have  I  Solved  It  ? "  is  the  anxious  query  of 
James  B.  Lehigh.*  The  problem  that  the  author 
has  undertaken  to  solve  is  the  financial  problem  that 
Henry  George,  Bellamy,  and  Stanford  have,  in  his 
opinion,  unsuccessfully  grappled  with.  The  basis  of 
our  wealth,  he  claims,  is  the  product  of  agriculture. 
The  first  step  in  his  remedy  is  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  to  overcome  the  conspiracy  between 
Wall  Street  (which  creates  panics  for  its  own  profit) 
and  a  subservient  Executive,  who  bows  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  bankers.  The  author's  scheme  further 
includes  compulsory  registration,  and  voting  at  pri- 
mary and  general  elections,  taxing  aliens  heavily, 
and  representation  in  Congress  based  upon  registra- 
tion. The  most  satisfactory  feature  of  Mr.  Lehigh's 
book  is  the  doubt  that  is  implied  to  exist  in  his  mind 
by  the  title. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Under  the  title  Conduct  as  a  Fine  Artfi  Hough- 

1 A  Tariff  Primer.  By  Porter  Sherman.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  1891. 

2  About  Money.     By  a  Farmer.     New  York:  1891. 

3  Law  and  Legal  Tender  Money.  By  James  Milli- 
ken.    Philadelphia:  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company:  1891. 

*  Have  I  Solved  It  ?  By  James  B.  Lehigh.  San  Fran- 
cisco: Domestic  Publishing  Company  :  1891. 

"Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman 
and  Edward  Payson  Jackson.  Boston.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.:    1891. 


ton,  Mifflin  &  Company  have  issued  two  prize  essays, 
"The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,"  by  N.  P.  Gilman, 
and  "  Character  Building,"  by  E.  P.  Jackson.  These 
essays  were  submitted  in  competition  for  a  prize  of 
one  thousand  dollars  offered  by  the  American  Sec- 
ular Union  "for  the  best  essay,  treatise,  or  manual, 
adapted  to  aid  and  assist  teachers  in  our  free  public 
schools,  and  in  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  and 
other  public  and  charitable  institutions  professing  to 
be  unsectarian,  to  thoroughly  instruct  children  and 
youth  in  the  purest  principles  of  morality  without 
inculcating  religious  doctrine."  The  examining  com- 
mittee, unable  to  decide  between  these  two  .essays, 
divided  the  prize  equally  between  their  authors. 

An  examination  of  the  essays  compels  one  to  ac- 
knowledge that  their  authors  were  more  successful 
in  winning  the  prize  money  than  in  accomplishing 
the  object  for  which  the  prize  was  set.  Such  earnest 
teachers  as  may  read  will  find  in  the  first  essay  prac- 
tical advice,  and  in  its  appended  notes  reference  to 
very  much  good  literature  ;  but  they  will  not  from 
the  thoughts  presented  gain  that  insight  into  the 
moral  relations  of  their  work,  that  inspiring  illumina- 
tion, which  alone  can  give  them  power. 

In  the  second  essay  (which  is  colloquial  in  form) 
they  may  gain  some  suggestions  in  turning  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  school-room  toward  a  moral  end, 
but  let  them  be  wary  of  attempting  to  copy  the  meth- 
od of  the  worthy  Doctor  Dix  of  the  colloquies,  lest 
they  find  themselves  preaching  to  inattentive  ears. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  the  effort  to  treat  conduct 
merely  as  an  art,  and  to  divorce  it  from  association 
with  genuine  philosophy,  does  not  account  for  the 
rather  feeble  influence  of  this  work. 

Drinking  Water  and  Ice  Supplies.  6 — This  is  another 
of  Doctor  T.  Mitchell  Prudden's  admirable  little  hand- 
books, particularly  fitted  to  give  practical  information 
on  subjects  about  which  no  one  should  be  ignorant  — 
and  yet  of  which  many  intelligent  people  know  lit- 
tle. It  is  free  from  technical  terms,  and  written  in 
an  admirably  simple,  clear,  and  sensible  way,  inter- 
esting to  the  general  reader.  The  object  of  the 
book  is  succinctly  stated  in  the  preface,  "  To  inform 
the  householder  how  wholesome  water  may  be 
obtained  both  in  town  and  country."  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  were  this  work  read  by  every  intelligent 
householder  in  the  land,  and  the  hints  acted 
upon  in  a  practical  way,  the  number  of  premature 
deaths  might  be  materially  lessened.  The  chapters 
on  "Kinds  of  Water,"  "The  Living  Earth,"  and 
"Unseen  Water  Flora,"  are  most  interesting,  and 
tend  to  correct  the  many  false  and  fanciful  notions 
entertained  by  perhaps  nine  tenths  of  the  people,  in 
relation  to  bacteria,  microbes,  and  the  like. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.  of  Boston,  already  justly  famous 
for  the  variety  and  good  taste  that  their  cards, 
books,  and  art  novelties  display,  keep  up  their  rep- 

6  Drinkirg  Water  and  Ice  Supplies.  By  Doctor  T. 
Mitchell  Prudden.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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utation  this  year  in  the  beauty  of  their  Easter  pub- 
lications. These  include  a  novelty  called  Prang's 
[hoto-color  print,  a  reproduction  by  a  new  litho- 
graphic process  of  original  paintings,  giving  the  true 
colors  of  the  original,  but  showing  it  as  it  would  ap- 
pear reflected  from  the  glass  of  a  mirror.  The  effect 
i  s  very  pleasing,  and  is  said  to  be  a  step  toward  pho- 
tographing in  colors. 

Geodesy} — In  the  "  Riverside  Science  Series,'- of 
which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  well 
more  than  once.  Intended  for  young  people,  and 
historic  in  method,  beginning  with  primitive  notions, 
and  narrating  the  growth  of  the  science  and  its  mod- 
ern conditions. 

Lo7veWs  Latest  Essays.'1 — A  slender  volume,  con- 
taining seven  essays,  one  of  them  still  unrevised  by 
Lowell  when  he  died,  completes  the  beautiful  Riv- 
erside Edition,  which  we  have  already  noticed  here, 
upon  the  publication  of  earlier  volumes. 

Women  of  the  World? — A  pretty  white  and  gold 
volume,  containing  three  or  four  names  of  women, 
more  or  less  famous,  from  Cleopatra  to  Florence 
Nightingale,  with  an  epigram,  considered  appropri- 
ate, attached  to  each.  The  book  is  accompanied  by 
a  circular,  offering  prizes  to  those  who  will  send  to 
Messrs.  Cushing  &  Co.,  Booksellers  and  Publishers, 
Baltimore,  the  longest  additional  list  of  names  and 
epigrams,  similar  to  those  here  given. 

Books  Received. 

The  Mediterranean  of  America.  By  P.  C.  Remon- 
dino,  M.  D.  Philadelphia  :  The  F.  A.  Davis  Co.: 
1892. 

American  Citizenship.  By  Taliesin  Evans.  Oak- 
land :  Tribune  Print :   1892. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  yr.  1888- 
89.  Vols.  I— II.  Wash.,  D.C.:  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

12th  Annual  Report  Board  of  R.  R.  Com.  of  Califor- 
nia, for  year  ending  Nov.,  189 1.  Sacramento  : 
State  Printing  Office. 

1  Geodesy.  By  J.  Howard  Gore.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     1891. 

2  Lowell's  Prose  Works.  Latest  Literary  Essays  and 
Addresses.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1892. 


8  Women  of  the  World. 
Baltimore.    1891. 


By  Alethe  Lowber  Craig. 


The  Early  Days  of  My  Episcopate.     By  Rt.   Rev. 

Wm.  Ingraham    Kip.     New  York  :  Thos.   Whit- 
taker  :   1892. 
Le    Chant   du    Cygne.     By   George    Ohnet.      New 

York  :  Wm.  R.  Jenkins  :   1892. 
Bouderie.     By  Maurice  Lecomte.    New  York  :  Wm. 

R.  Jenkins  :   1892. 
Le  Francais  Practique.     By  Paul  Bercy.  New  York  : 

Wm.  R.  Jenkins  :  1892. 
The  Ethical  Principle,  etc.     By  Marietta  Kies,  Ph. 

M.     Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     The  Register  Pub.  Co. : 

1892. 
Peculiar.     By  Epes  Sargent.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shep- 

ard  :  1 892. 
Some  Children  of  Adam.     By  R.  M.  Manley.    New 

York  :  The  Worthington  Pub.  Co.:   1892. 
School-Room  Classics  XIV.     By  Nicholas  Murray 

Butler.     Syracuse,  New  York  :  C.  W.   Bardeen  : 

1892. 
The  Discovery  of  America,  Vols.   I,  II.     By  John 

Fiske.     New  York:    Houghton,  Mifflin    &   Co.: 

1892. 
From  Palm  to  Glacier.     By  Alice  W.  Rollins.  New 

York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :   1892. 
Merry    Tales.       By    Mark    Twain.       New    York  : 

Charles  L.  Webster  :   1892. 
New    Elementary    Algebra.       By  Charles   Davies, 

LL.D.     New  York  :  American  Book  Co. :   1892. 
French  Schools  through  American  Eyes.    By  James 

Russel  Parsons,  Jr.     New  York  :  C.  W.  Bardeen  : 

1892. 
The  Lesson  of  the  Master.     By  Henry  James.     New 

York:  Macmillan  &  Co. :   1892. 
The    Spirit    of    Modern     Philosophy.      By   Josiah 

Royce,  Ph.D.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.: 

1892. 
The  Three  Fates.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     New 

York:  Macmillan  &  Co.:   1892. 
Tatters.  By  Beulah.  Boston  :  Lee&  Shepard  :  1892. 
The  Fourth  International  Prison  Congress,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Russia.     By  C.  D.  Randall.     Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  Government  Printing  Office  :   1892. 
Theo  Waddington.    By  Julian  Wyndham.   Boston  : 

United  Pub.  Co.:  1892. 
Little  Brothers  of  the  Air.     By  Olive  Thome  Miller. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:   1892. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client.    By  Bret  Hart.  Boston  : 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:   1892. 
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The  June  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly  will contain : — 

Maui,  and  the  Great  Crater,  Kilauea,  by  May  L,  Cheney — a  lady's  descent 
into  the  crater.     Illustrated. 

Track   Athletics   in  California,  by   Philip  L.  Weaver^  Jr. —  the  champions* 
records,  and  conditions  on  this  coast.     Illustrated. 

The  Preservation  of  our  Forests,  by  Thomas  Magee  —  bearing  especially  on 
the  present  Act  before  Congress,  regarding  the  Yosemite  Reservation. 


AYER'S  PILLS 

Unlike  other  aperients,  strengthen  the  excretory  organs  and  restore  their 
natural  and  regular  action.  For  the  cure  of  constipation,  biliousness, 
""■^~^"~  sick  headache,  nausea,  indigestion,  and  all  irregularities 
r  h  6  °^  ^ue  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  Ayer's  Pills  are  un- 

surpassed.   They  are  recommended  by  prominent  medi- 
cal men,  as  the  safest  and  most  effi- 
cient cathartic  for  family  and  gen- 
eral use,  and  are  everywhere  ranked 
the 


"  For  over  twenty 
years,  I  have  used 
Ayer's  Cathartic 
Pills  in  my  family, 


Best 


Family 


among  tne  most 
popular  of  domes- 
tic remedies. 


Medicine 


and  have  never  known  them  fail  to  master 
the  trouble  for  which  they  are  taken.  I 
should  not  feel  safe  to  be  without  them."— 
J.  W.  L.  Porter,  North  Ogden,  Mich. 

"  I  have  used  Ayer's  Pills  in  my  family  for  several  years,  and 
have  always  found  them  most  effectual  in  the  relief  of  ailments 
arising  from  a  disordered  stomach,  torpid  liver,  and  constipated 
bowels."— Charles  J.  Booth,  Olivewood,  Pasadena  P.  O.,  Cal. 

"I  have  been  selling  Ayer's  medicines  for  eight  years  and  can  safely  say  that  Ayer's 
Pills  give  better  satisfaction  than  any  other."— J.  J.  Perry,  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  Va. 

"I  consider  Ayer's  Pills  superior  to  any  other."— Dr.  George  P.  Spencer,  Unity,  N.  H. 

"  I  use  Ayer's  Pills  in  my  practice,  and  find  them  to  be  safe,  mild,  and  efficient"— 
Dr.  Charles  Kyan,  Elma,  Miss. 

Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Every   Dose   Effective 


BECAUSE    IT   IS 
SPRING 

DON'T 

DOSE  the  STOMACH 

But  cure  the  aches,  pains  and  weak 
places  with  a  Bell-cap-sic  Plaster, 
the  only  plaster  acting  directly  on 
the  circulatory  system  by  absorption, 
stimulating  the  blood,  and  in  this 
way  quickly  repairing  the  diseased 
tissue.  In  other  words,  by  remov- 
ing the  cause  Dr.  Grosvenor's 

Bell-cap-sic 
Plaster 
Cures 


The  genuine  is  prescribed 
by  Physicians  and  has  a  pic- 
ture of  a  bell  on  the  back 
cloth,  look  for  it. 


ftALIGRAPH. 
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Very  Simple  in  Construction, 
Adjustable  for  Wear, 
Easy  to  Operate, 

Powerful  Manifolder, 
Best  for  Mimeograph  Work,  &c. 

Send  for  Testimonial  Letters  and  Information. 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Offices  t  237  Broadway,  New  York. 

14  W.  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 
612  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ENGLISH    FACTORY,   COVENTRY,   ENGLAND. 

OFFICE  SUPPLY  00„  i  Sutter  Street,  S.  F.,  A~e  .te. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


A  Frugal  Meal. 


ft      It's  house-cleaning  time.     Every 
one  tired  and  cross ;  every  thing  out 
of  place  and  wrong  end  foremost.     No  time  to  fool  away  in  cooking  ; 
no  fire,  probably  ;  no  appetite,  perhaps  ;  no  comfort,  certainly. 

No  Pearline —  that's  the  cause  of  it.  A  little  Pearline,  when 
you're  cleaning  house,  makes  the  whole  thing  smooth  and  easy.  With 
anything  about  the  house  that  isn't  hurt  by  water,  you  can  save  time 
and  hard  work  by  using  Pearline.  You  won't  have  to  use  that  rub, 
rub,  rub,  in  getting  the  dirt  off.  And  that  saves  other  things,  besides 
your  labor.     Your  paint,  for  instance. 


Beware 


send  it  back. 


Peddlers  and   some   unscrupulous   grocers   will   tell   you    "this    is   as 
good   as"   or    "the   same   as    Pearline."     IT'S    FALSE — Pearline   is 
never  peddled,  if  your   grocer   sends  you  an    imitation,  be  honest 
318  JAMES  PYLE,  New  Vnri. 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION. 

In  connection  with  our  Porcelain  Lined   Baths 

we  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of 
those  desiring 
sanitary  homes 
toouf  Porcelain- 
lined  Soil  or 
Drain  Pipe  and 
Fittings.  Their 
use  prevents 
your  drain  pipes  from  becoming  foul  or  stopped  up. 

They  do  not  rust,  and  the  smooth,  poreless  surface  presents  no 
resting-place  for  disease  germs  so  often  found  in  common  pipe. 
Catalogue  free. 

STANDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  1028  G,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


UMYSGEN 


/\ 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  KUMYSS  IN  ONE  MINUTE. 

CARNRICK'S 
KUMYSS  POWDER. 


A   Product   of  Pure,   Sweet   Milk. 

e  IDEAL  FOOD  in  all  cases  where  nutrition  is  an  important  factor  and  digestion  is  feeble.     As  nu- 
as  milk,  and  ten  times  more  nutritious  than  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  far  more  fattening, 
u  can  take  sufficient  Powder  with  you  to   your  summer  resort  to  last  a  month  or  two,  as  it  never 
You  can  make  it  and  take  it  while  traveling  on  steamer  or  railroad, 
hen  all  other  foods  fail,  try  KUMYSGEN  ;  but  it  is  better  to  try  it  in  the  beginning,  and  save  time 
:ngth. 

will  perfectly  satisfy  your  thirst  and  hunger, 
hen  you  have  no  appetite  it  will  keep  up  your  strength, 
is  largely  used  by  Physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

JMYSGEN  is  the  only  preparation  of  Kumyss  that  will  keep.     All  liquid  preparations  ot   KUMYSS 
:p  but  a  short  time,  and  are  constantly  changing  in  the  bottle. 

JMYSS  made  from  KUMYSGEN  is  far  more  palatable,  easier  digested,  and  less  expensive  than  the 
e  KUMYSS. 

Unequalled  by  any  other  food  for  Dyspeptics,  Invalids  and  Convalescents. 
:nd  for  Circulars.  Correspondence  Invited.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Manufactured  by        REED   &   CARNRICK,  New  York. 
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theBSH 


Every  genuine  Lamp  Is  stamped 

™e  B&  H 

It  Is  the  only  double  central 
draught  lump  made. 

This  feature  Insures  perfect 
combustion,  and  the  whitest 
steadiest,  brightest  light. 

ARTISTIC   DESIGNS. 

LARGEST  VARIETY. 

Sold  by   dealers  everywhere. 

A  Complete  line  of 

Art  Metal  Goods,  Gas  and 

Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Fire 

Place  Furniture,  Etc. » 

Send  for  onr  little  book.    It  will  Interest  you. 

ADLEY  6.  HUBBARD  MFG.  CO., 

NEW  YORK.     BOSTON.     CHICAGO, 
torte*    and    Office.  :     MEKIDKX,    CONN. 


Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  Stains. 

Tliey  will 

Prevent  the  Blackening:  of 

Redwood  Shingles. 

Creosote  absolutely  protects  wood  from  the 

Attacks  of  Insects 

and  all  Forms  of  Decay. 

They  have  stood  the  test  of  the  California 

climate  over  five  years. 
For  samples  *  on  Wood,    with  Circulars   and 

Sketches  of  Creosoted  Houses,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manfr. 

330  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  large  stock  carried  in  this  city. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


I^ffildL£l^LlvL,JIV1-   m  m 

This  WORLD  RENOWNED  dietetic  preparation  is  a  solid  extract  derived  frc 
most  superior  growths  of  wheat— nothing  more.     It  combines  the 

Greatest  Quantity  cf  nourishment  with  the 

Least  amount  cf  Labor  necessary  for  its  Digestic 

and  stands  to-day 
UNRIVALLED   IN   THE    ROOM   OF    THE   SICK   OR   CONVALESCENT- 


|^IAl6ra%^ 


i^VED  I  CI  v%  A.*- >■ 


! .  •  pp. 

Infants     %p 


OPfHISHTeolW  BT  W£  IMP  J  » I M.  < 


PURE,  SOOTHING  and 

STRENGTHENS 

its  value  in  fevers,  in  inanitl 
and  in  all  gastric  and  enteric  c 
eases, — especially  in 

CHOLERA  INFANTUM, 
CHOLERA -MORBUS, 
DIARRHOEA,  and 
DYSENTE 

has  been  incontestable  provi 
often  being  the  only  food 
stomach  would  tolerate  when  l 

SEEMED  DEPENDING  ON  ITS  1 
TENTION. 

Alto&iJ?  Unitoir}  ^  ^elial 

It  is  the  SAFEST  FOOD  for 
NURSING  MOTHERS, 

INFANTS  and  CHILDRE 

An  incomparable  aliment  fo: 

DYSPEPTIC,   DELICATE,  .  1 
FIRM,  and  AGED  PERSON* 

A  most  delicious  and  whc 
some  article  of  diet  for  the  stn 
as  well  as  the  weak. 


Universally  recommended  by  physicians,  pharmacists,  the  public  and  the  pn 
its  sales  and  popularity  are  constantly  increasing ;— and 

It  Will  have  j&ti?fectoflI  I^iiltg  in  Nutrition  to  into  the  Futurt 

Because  it  is  based  on  MERIT  and  PROVEN  SUCCESS  in  the  past. 
SOLD    BY    DRUGGISTS.        Shipping   Depot,   John   Carle   A.   Sons,  New  Yo 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Contents  of  Recent  Overlands. 

MEMBER  — 

A  December  Morning,  Charles  S.  Greene. 

Illustrated. 
Flower  and  Seed  Growing,  Ninetta  Eames. 

With  19  illustrations. 
The  Defenses  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Alvin  H.  Sydenham. 

With  5  illustrations. 
Verisimilitude,  Sybil  Russell  Bogue.     (Concluded.) 
To  Philomel,  D.   W.  Ravenscroft. 

The  Dead  Blue  River,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  maps.    John  S.  Hittell. 
Our  Poppy  — A  Reply,  H.  T. 

Illustrated. 
A  Christmas  in  the  Maalee  Scrub,  T.  J .  B. 
Soil  Studies  and  Soil  Maps,  E.  W.  Hilgard. 
The  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  Martinette  Kinsell. 

With  7  illustrations. 
Contrast,  Sarah  Dyer  Hobart. 

A  $30,000  Thanksgiving  Dinner,  Fred  M.  Stocking. 
Self-Haunted,  Edith  Blunter. 
Tomorrow,  Charlotte  W.  Thurston. 

An  Incident  of  The  Gold  Bluff  Excitement,  Thomas  Gihon. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

fUARY,  1892  — 

Mission  Bells,  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 

With  15  illustrations. 
New  Year's  Eve,  Mary  S.  Bacon. 
Christmas  Telegrams,  Leonard  Kip. 
A  Day  in  Pestalozzi  Town,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

With  6  illustrations. 
Nasturtiums  at  Carmelo,  Clarence  Urmy. 
Down  a  Mountain  Flume,  John  Brayshaw  Kaye. 
Music  at  Dusk,  T.  N. 
The  Yacht  Minnie's  Mark,  J .  C.  Tucker. 

With  2  illustrations. 
Photographs  of  the  Moon,  Edward  S.  H olden. 

With  4  illustrations. 
A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography,  Quien. 

Chapters  I-III. 
Time,  Wilbur  Larremore. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Desert,   William  Wightman  Price. 
Luck,  Emma  A.  Thurston. 

Doctor  G  win  .and  Judge  Black  on  Buchanan,  Evan  J .  Coleman. 
The  Exile,  Marcia  Davies. 
The  Day  of  the  Child,  John  Henry  Barnabas. 
Recent  Verse,  Etc.,  Book  Reviews. 

3RUARY  — 

In  Baby  Days,  J .  Burns. 

The  Occupation  of  Mount  Conness,  George  Davidson. 

With  14  illustrations. 
Ma  Belle,  Clara  G.  Dolliver. 

The  Stone  Maiden:  A  Legend  of  Ancient  Maui,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Closson. 
Souvenance.  Clarence  Urmy. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Andrew  Jackson  (contributed  by  Evan  J .  Coleman). 
A  Night  Ride  in  Apache  Land,  W.  R.  Rowe. 
Camping  with  Fox  Hounds  in  Southern  California,  Helen  Elliott  Bandini. 

With  2  illustrations.  (SEE  over.) 


Contents  of  Recent  Overlands,   Continued. 

A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography,  Chapters  IV-VI,  Quien. 
The  New  Constitution  of  Brazil,  James  W.  Hawes. 
An  American  Tin  Mine,  Enoch  Knight. 

With  4  illustrations. 
"  The  Muscoe  Plate,"  M.  F.  S.  Williams. 
My  Lady,  Geraldine  Meyrick. 
Coyote  Hunting  for  Scalps,  C.  B.  Sedgwick. 
A  Midnight  Tryst,  Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
"  By  Him  Who  Sleeps  in  Philae,"  Alice  Sidney  Mortson. 
A  Warning,  F.  W.  Reed. 
The  Dryad's  Death,  Herman  I.  Stern. 
Recent  Verse,  Etc.,  Book  Reviews. 

MARCH. 

The  Indians  of  North  America,  I,  William  E.  Dougherty. 

With  ii  illustrations. 
Dusk  at  Point  Bonita,  Ella  M.  Sexton. 
Caldonia  of  Red  Cloud,  Lillian  H.  Shuey. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal,  Horace  Davis. 
Through  Mysterious  Canons  of  the  Colorado,  A.  F.  Nims. 

With  6  illustrations. 
Songs  Without  Words,  A.  C. 

A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography,  Chapters  VII-X,  Quien. 
In  a  Valley  of  Peace,  Ella  Higginson. 
A  Western  Sunset,  Herbert  Bashford. 
Hunting  the  Wild  Cat  in  Southern  California,  Helen  Elliott  Bandini. 

With  2  full  page  illustrations. 
The  Cremated  Digger,  Albert  Williams,  Jr. 
What  Should  an  Art  School  Be?  Bolton  Coit  Brown. 
The  Temple  Scene  in  Ai'da,  Clarence  Urmy. 
Pele's  Last  Appearance,  Mabel  H.  Closson. 
Recent  Verse,  Recent  Fiction,  Book  Reviews,  Etc. 

APRIL. 

The  San  Francisco  Water  Front,  Charles  S.  Greene. 

With  8  illustrations. 
At  the  Mission  Dolores,  Ella  M.  Sexton. 
Crepusculum,  Frank  N orris. 
A  Unique  Ordeal,  I  saline  Lamaison. 
Night  in  Camp. — Morning  in  Camp,  Herbert  Bashford. 

The  Indians  of  North  America.    II.    Personal  Experiences  and   the  Fight  a 
Wounded  Knee,   William  E.  Dougherty,  U.S.A. 

With  12  illustrations. 
The  Brocken,   Wilbur  Larremore. 

A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography.     (Concluded)     Quien. 
The  Californian  of  the  Future,  Samuel  H  Scudder. 
In  the  Canon,  Florence  E.  Pratt. 
On  Black  Butte,  Charles  E.  Brimblecom. 
California  Lion  Hunting  with  Fox  Hounds,  Helen  Elliott  Bandini. 

With  2  illustrations. 
The  Nebula  of  Orion,  Edzvard  S.  H olden. 

Illustrated  from  Photo  made  with  the  Great  Telescope  of  the  Lick  Ofc 
servatory. 
Happenings  in  Old  Calaveras,  William  S.  Hutchinson. 
Song,  Agnes  Crary. 

The  University  and  Practical  Life,  Caspar  T.  Hopkins. 
Th'  Las'  Furrer,  Ella  Higginson. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 


THE  "RAYMOND"  FLY-RODS 

As  made  by  the  Chubb  Rod  Co.,  are  pronounced  by  Anglers  to 
be  the  most  Elegant  Light  Rod  that  they  have  ever  used. 
Length  9  feet,  weight  only  4  oz.,  but  so  constructed  that  you  can 
cast  a  fly  for  a  long  distance  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  with 
backbone  that  will  soon  tire  the  largest  fish. 

SO  TOU  USE  LIQHT  TACKLE? 
If  so,  you  want  one  of  these  Rods. 

no.  ...        PWCKS. 

40.  All  Lance-wood  or  Greenheart,  Nickel  Trimmings,  $4  00 
40%.     "         "         '      "  "  German  Silver   "         6.00 

37.      Six-stripe  Split  Bamboo,  "  "    '*'      13-00 

•jyn.      "       "        "  "  Nickel  Trimmings,    11. 00 

37-8    Eight-stripe  Split  Bamboo,  German  Silver     "     15.00 

With  Cork  Hand  Grasp,  50  cents  extra. 

These  Rods  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Chubb 
Catalogue  for  1892,  and  all  kinds  of  Anglers'  Supplies. 

Send  25c.  for  Catalogue.  This  may  be  deducted  from  first 
order  for  goods  amou  <ting  to  $1.00  or  more,  by  enclosing  Cou- 
pon which  accompanies  Catalogue.    Address 

T.  H.  CHUBB  ROD  CO.,  Post  Mills,  Yt. 


AYER'S 

Hair  Vigor 

Is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  hair  in  the 
world.  It  restores 
faded,  thin,  and  gray 
hair  to  its  original 
color,  texture,  and 
I  abundance ;  prevents 
it  from  falling  out,  and 
promotes  a  new  and 
vigorous  growth.  It 
is  perfectly  harm- 
less, keeps  the  scalp 
clean,  cures  troublesome  humors,  and  is  the 

Most  Fashionable 

hair-dressing  in  the  market.  No  matter 
how  dry  and  wiry  the  hair  may  be,  under 
the  influence  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  it  be- 
comes pliable  to  the  comb  and  brush.  When 
desired  to  restore  color,  the  bottle  should 
be  well  shaken ;  but  not,  if  a  dressing  only  is 
needed.  That  the  hair  may  retain  its 
youthful  color,  fullness,  and  beauty,  it 
should  be  dressed  daily  with 


Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C  Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Maw. 


IN  THIS  YEAR  THE  GENUINE 

THEY  HAVE  STOOD 
THE  TEST  FOR  NEARLY 

W  + 50  YEARS  ♦ 


Vlo47K0TGERSRRDS. 


SPOONS,  FORKS. KNIVES  etc. 

ARE  SOLD  BY  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  DEALERS 

o^e^i'Apds of  Rogers  Goods t&^oroftupcs  .substituted 
jortl^J^rvuine  "184.7"  As  they  <Si<Vit 

OFA  LARGER     PROFIT 

BE  SURE  THAT  YOUR  SPOONS  FORKS  eto 
Ka^ethf  PREFix"l847,>jf  you  wjsK 

GENUINE  GOODS. 


FERRIS'. 

GOOD 
SENSE 

CORSET 
WAISTS 

Clamp  Buckle  at  Hip  for 
Hose  Supporters.   Tape^ 
fastened  Buttons. 
Cord-edge  But-, 

ton  Holes, 

Various 
Shapes. 


HAS 
MANY 

IMITA- 
TORS. 

NO  EQUALS. 

TRY 
GOOD 
SENSE." 


Bend  for  Circular  to 

FERRIS  BROS., 

Manufacturers,    34.1  Broad -v  ay ,  New  York. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


factory,  ^^"^sjom  warerooh 

New  haven.  jHP*^     new  York. 

Tested  by  Twentt-Fivb  years'  use,  and  with  Twenty- 
Thrbe  Thousand  persons  who,  each  owning  one, 
testify  to  their  merits  by  recommending  them  to  their 
friends.  All  parts,  including  oasis,  actions,  iron- 
plates,  SOOHDINO-BOABD8,  <  tc  ,  are  made  by  us  In 
our  own  factory  under  our  own  patents.  Catalogue, 
with  Illustrations  of  Kightebn  different  styles  sent  free 
on  application.  Special  discount  at  retail  for  intro- 
duction In  towns  not  occupU  d  by  c  ur  agents. 

THE  M  A  Til  I  811 EK  PIANO  MFG.  CO. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  80  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


WHICH  ONE 


SHALL  WE 
SEND  YOU 

EACH  CATALOGUE  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 
Accordions,     Auto  Harps, 

Auto  Harp  Music, 
Banjos, 
tanjo  Music, 
■kViolins, 
'Violin 

Music, 

Violin  Bows,   Clarinets.  Flutes, 

Violin  Cases,  Clarinet  Music,  Flute  Music, 
Guitars,  Cornets,       Violin  Repairing, 

Cuitar  Music,  Cornet  Music,    Han  lonicas, 
C.  W.  STORY,  26  and  28  Central  St.,  BosU  m,  Mass. 


LAWN  TENNIS 


les  of  the  Came  Free. 

Special  Discount  to  Clubs. 

FECK  &  SNYDER,  126  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y 


THE  TUB  FOR  YOU. 

-The  Combination  Folding  Bath  Tub 
•a  with  water  heater  attached.  Separ- 

a"  ate  bath  room  notnecessary. 
mental,  K  c  0  - 
gnomical, always 
£  ready  for  use.* 
No  plumbing 
required.  Cat. 
alc>Kue  tells  all 
about  it.   Write 

FOLDING  BATH  TUB  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


WILTC     8AY8    BHB  CAiraOT    BE*    INT5T 

WTC     YOU  DO  IT  FOR   THE   HONKV. 

O  |  Q  Buys  a  $65.03  Impi-ored  Oxford  Singer 

V I  *  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  workinc,     tell- 

able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 

work,with  a  complete  set  of  t  he  1  atest  Improved 

attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  6 

years.  Buy  directtromonrfactory.and save  dealers 

and  agents  profit.   Send  for  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

-  aura.  comPAirr,  dep't  mi  Chicago,  ill 


HARTSHORNS  shKI&si 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


,CTING~\ 
(OLLERSf 


LABEL 

AND  GET 

THEGENUINE 


g"CLIPPER" 


ONLY 

Household  Knife' 

AND 

ScissorsGrinder. 

SIMPLE,  EFFECTIVE. 

Price,  $2. .10,  Express  paid.    Any  I 
of  United  States.    Send  for  Circular. 
MONTGOMERY*.  CO.  MECHANICS' TOOLS. 
105  FULTON  STREET,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


A  II  T1  LI  ADC  —  The  skilled  reznsion,  the  competent, 
Ek  \J  I  si  vJ  II  3  .  unbiased  criticism  of  prose  and  verse, 
^"  and  advice  as  to  publication,  are  the  specialties  of  the 
N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Revision.  Endorsed  by  G  W.  Curtis,  J.  R. 
Lowell,  C.  D.  Warner,  E.  C.  Stedman,  and  many  others.  Es- 
tablished 1880.  Unique  in  position  and  success.  Address 
Dr.  TITUS  M.  COAN,  20  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 

THE  TOURIST.8'^'"" 

EUROPE.-  Select   Parties.     Best   Ticketing 
Facilities.    Choicest  Ocean  Berths.   Send  for  "  Tourist  Gazette." 

H.  GAZE  &  SONS,  940  Broadway,  N.  Y.    (Est.  i844.) 

INUFCTMFNT?  all  about  them. 

I II  I  L  ■>  Mil  r  II  I  A .     Address,  with  Stamps, 

TACOMA  INVESTMENT  CO.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


SAFE 


PATENTS 


No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  is  ob- 
tained.   Write  for  "A  Short  Talk." 

WALTER  DONALDSON  &  CO.,  Wasll.,  D.  C 


AT  •  FOLKS  • 

using  "Anti-Oorpulene  Pllla"  lose  15  lbs.  a 
month.  They  caus«  no  sickness,  contain  no  poison  anil  never 
fail.  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  by  mail.  Particu- 
lars (sealed)  4c.       WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  I'liila..  1'a, 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,    Chicago. 


PERNIN 
SHORTHAND 

LEAES  ALL 


8  to  12  weeks'  study.  No  shading,  no 
position, read  like  print.  Trial  lesson 
Free.    Write  Pernin  Institute, 

Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS ! 


FRANKLIN  H.   HOUGH,  Washington, 

D.  C.     No  attorney's  fee  until   patent  is  ob- 

dned.     Write  for  Inventors'  Guide. 


JOSEPH  niLLOTT'S 
STEEL    PENS. 


COLD     MEDAL, 

PARIS,   1878  &  1889. 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens. 


HOLLOWAY  READING  STAND 

NO  TIRED  ARMS  NO  ACHING  BACKS 

NO  WEARY  EYES. 

Combines   a    Book  Rest,  Dictionary   Holder,  Table  and 
Lamp   Stand.     Holds  books  open  in  any  posftion.     Dic- 
tionary always  at  your  elbow.     For  seven  years  we  have 
been  constantly  manufacturing  and  shipping. 
Send  a  stamp  for  illustrated  pamphlet.     The  Holloway  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


DECAY  OF  THE  TEETH 

arises  from  various  causes,  but  principally  it  may  be  attributed 
to  early  neglect  or  the  indiscriminate  use  of  tooth  powders  and 
pastes,  which  give  a  momentary  whiteness  to  the  teeth  while 
they  corrode  the  enamel.  The  timely  use  of  that  delicate 
aromatic   tooth-wash, 

FRAGRANT 

SOZODONT 

will  speedily  arrest  the  progress  of  decay,  harden  the  gums, 
and  impart  a  delightful  fragrance' to  the  breath.  The  formula 
of  Sozodont  includes  only  botanic  ingredients,  and  it  contains 
only  the  purest  and  most  salutary  of  these. 


Sir  IlENur  Thompson,  tne 
most  notej  physician  of  Eng- 
land, says  that  more  than  half 
of  all  diseases  come  from  errors 
in  diet. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  of 
Garfield  Terf  to  319  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Ove  r. 
comes 
results 

^M  of  bad  eating;  cures  Sick  Headache;  re. 

store*  the  Complexion;  cures  Constipatiou. 


GARFIELD  TE& 


O^QNATQKETCHUP^' 


**  @ne  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual 
happiness,"  yet  sauces  two  for  relish 
to  our  meat,  'Tomatoketchup  and 
Tomato  Chutney,-Shrewsbury  both. 


E-c- Hazard  &  c?  TVeurrfprK7^ 


yfmzn 


B^  Hot  Water;  Girculation\ 
National'Hot^WaterKeater  Co. 

Boston,  1  95  Port  Hill  Sq.  Cbic&s:°»  54  Dearborn  St. 
flew  York,  94  C«r>tre  St.    S &n  Francisco,  405  A\&rHet  St. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 
$3, 


oo  SHOE 


THE    BEST    SHOE 

IN   THE   WORLD 

For  the  money. 
Seamless  shoe,  without  tacks  or  wax  thread  to  hurt  the  feet; 
made  of  fine  calf,  stylish  and  easy.    They  equal  hand-sewed  cost- 
ing from  $4.00  to  $6  00. 

4fcC  OO  Genuine  Hand-neweil,  the  finest  calf  shoe  ever 
99  ■    offered  for  $5.00;  equals  imported  shoes  which  cost  from 

$8.00  to  $12.00.  _.     ...  . 

<t»  Jt  OO  Hand-tewed  Welt  Shoe,  fine  calf,  stylish,  com- 
JJ>*f  .  f ortable  and  durable .  The  best  shoe  ever  offered  at  this 
price;  same  grade  ascustom  made  shoeseostingfrom  $6.00  to  $9  00. 
H»  O  SO  Police  Shoe ;  Farmers,  Railroad  Men  and  Letter  Car- 
«DO.    riers  all  wear  them;  fine  calf,  seamless,  smooth  inside, 

heavy  thick  soles,  extension  edge.  

<£  O  so  n,le  calf>  »*«*S  »"«'  •S.OO  Worklngman'i  are 
«!)<•»■    very  strong  and  durable. 

B«„„i  S'i.OO  mid  $1.?5  school  shoes  are  worn  by  the 
DOyb  boys  everywhere;  they  sell  on  their  merits,  as  the 
increasing  sales  show. 

I  *».  ^1  ,  «.  r-  »  »S.O©  Hand-iewed  shoe,  best  Dongola,  very 
L3QIC  stylish ;  equals  French  imported  shoes  costing 

from  $4.0)  to  $6.00.    *i..10,  «8.00  and  81.75  shoe  for  Misses 
are  the  best  fine  Dongola.    Stylish  and  durable. 
/...„.:,,„  —See  that  W  L  Doutrlas'  name  and  price  are  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  each  shoe.    TAKE  NOSUB- 

SXITl  XF r    Insist  on  local  Xertiscddeaers  supplying  you,  and  if  they  will  not  do  so,  send  advertised  price. 

Stating  Wad desired and "l\™l*ty?vXMU™ox^  Shoes  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  world,  postage  free. 

,     W.  I..  DOVOTAS,  BROCKTON",  MASS.  > 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Mme.  A.  RUPPERT'S  FACE  BLEACH. 

Its  wonderful  effect  la 
known  in  almost  every 
household.  Thousands 
who  had  diseases  and  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  (In- 
cluding moths,  freckles, 
sallowness.excessive  red- 
ness, ptmples,  blackheads, 
olliness,  etc.)  have  had 
their  hearts  gladdened  by 
its  use. 

T  IS  ABSOLUTE- 
LY HARMLESS,  all 
prominent  physicians 
recommend  it.  It  does 
not  drive  the  impurities 
in,  but  draws  them  out. 
It  is  not  a  cosmetic  to 
over  up,  but  a  cure. 
,  ITS  PRICE  IS 
^REASONABLE. 
''One  bottle,  which 
costs  $a,  is  often  sufficient  to  cure;  or  three  bottles,  usually 
required,  $5.  Preparations  sent,  securely  packed  in  a  plain 
wrapper.  Mme.  Buppert's  book  "How  to  be  Beautiful/' 
sent  for  6  cents.    Mmb.  A.  Ruppbbt,  6  East  14th  St.,  N.  T. 

"The  Typewriter  is  Mightier  than  Pen  or  Sword." 

THE   NEW  MODEL  CRANDALL 

Is  the  best  machine  manufactured  for  $50.  Work  in  sight  ;  28 
keys  and  84  characters;  alignment  cannot  change.  No  AGENTS' 
COMMISSIONS.  Discount  on  first  machine  ordered.  Second- 
hand "  Crandalls,"  in  perfect  order,  at  $15  to  $40.  Also  Agents 
for  the  Smith  Premier.  Send  for  catalogues  to 
THE  IRELAND-BENEDICT  CO.,  Limited,  Agents, 

Binghamton,  N.  7.,  U.  S.  A. 

ASE»I2™FD  $50  to  $150 

A  UfPP  If  working  for  WORLDS  COLUMBIAN  EXP0SI- 
ItCEfc  TIOH  ILLUSTRATED;authenticorjjanof  the 
World's  Fair.  Most  beautiful,  interestingand  popular 
publication  issued.  Sells  at  sight.  Send  15c  In  stamps 
for  full  particulars  and  sample  copy  containing 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHIC  VIEWS  «' EXPOSITION  BUILDINGS 
..  B.  Campbell,  Pres.,  218  LaSaile  St.,  Chicago  ILL 

HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  cure  without  interna! 
medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Son,  Queen  Victoria 
St.,  London,  England.  Wholesale  of  E.  Fougera  &  Co., 
3O  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

ARE    YOU   DEAF  ? 

DON'T  YOU   WANT  TO  HEAR? 

THE  AURAJPHONE  will  surely  help  you  if  you  do. 
It  is  a  new  scientific  invention  which  will  restore 
the  hearing  of  any  one  not  born  deaf.  When  in  the 
ear  it  is  invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the  slightest 
discomfort  in  wearing.  It  is  to  the  ear  what  the  glasses 
are  to  the  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  Write  for  particulars. 
The  Auraphone  Company, 
300  and  302  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


An  Old  NutsbJot  Children. 
mrs.winslows 

Soothing  Syrup, 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHING,  ' 

Should  always  be  used  for  Children  while  Teething. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Diarrhoea. 


The  King  of   Washing  Powders. 

It  is  an  old  saying  and  one  well  worthy  of  every  one's  atten- 
tion, that  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,"  A  number  of 
years  ago  a  washing  powder  was  put  upon  the  market  with  a 
view  to  making  cleanliness  more  easily  attainable  than  it  then 
was.  This  powder  was  called  Pyle's  Pearline.  It  is  the  pioneer 
of  all  washing  powders,  and  now,  although  it  has  many  imita- 
tors, there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can  come  within  speaking 
distance  of  it. 

There  is  always  one  make  in  e\ery  line  of  goods  that  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest,  and  in  washing  powders  this 
make  is  Pyle's  Pearline.  It  can  be  used  where  soap  cannot,  and 
cleans  thoroughly  wherever  used,  saving  an  immense  deal  of 
labor.  Praising  it,  however,  is  not  necessary,  as  the  public  fully 
realizes  its  merits,  and  a  grocer  who  tries  to  palm  off  something 
else  as  just  as  good,  succeeds  only  in  lowering  his  reputation 
for  truth  telling.— The  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Times. 


Do  not  work  so  hard,  Mrs.  McGee,  but  buy  a 
bottle  of  GREER'S  WASHING  AMMONIA, 
and  your  clothes  will  be  white  as  snow,  and  the 
blankets  and  flannels  will  never  shrink,  besides 
saving  you  much  hard  labor  and  more  than  half 
the  soap.  Go  at  once,  Mrs.  McGee,  and  ask  for 
a  bottle  of  GREER'S  WASHING  AMMONIA, 
which  is  the  only  genuine  washing  ammonia  in 
the  market. 

GREER'S  WASHING  AMMONIA. 


Sold  by  all  Grocers. 


None   Genuine 


without   this 


Signature.  X*""  TRADE  MARK. 

2gE^**This  Ammonia   can  also   be  used    for 
Household  purposes. 

THE  TRESTLE  BOARD 

A  MONTHLY   MASONIC   MAGAZINE. 
$1.00  per  annum  In  advance. 

Trestle  Board  Association,  408  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  PYancisco,  will  send  "  Over- 
land Monthly"  and  "Trestle  Board"  for 
$3-75  per  year. 

MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Book  and  PamphletBindery 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
Work  Promptly  Done  at  Low  Prices. 

ST.  JAMES    HOTEL, 

SAN   JOSE,    CAL. 

TYLER  BEACH,  Proprietor. 
American  Plan.      Rates  $2.00  to $2.50  per  day. 


TWENTY -FIVE    CENTS    A    BOTTLE.  Coach  and  Carriage  at  depot  on  arrival  of  all  trains. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


THE  STOCKINGS  THAT  ARE  STAMPED 


ON  THE  TOE 

LOOK  WELL,  FIT  WELL,  WEAR  WELL, 

AND    ARE 

SUPERIOR    TO    ALL    OTHERS. 

9or  aale  by  the  trade  generally  and  obtainable 
direct  from  the  makers,  -who  will  send  a 

POST-PAID   PARCEL  PRICE-LIST, 

FULLY  DESCRIPTIVE,  TO  ANY  APPLICANT. 


SHAW    STOCKING    CO.,    LOWELL,    MASS. 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING.       ma 

COCOAl 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY.        g| 

8  Dnn  Pant  Not  °»  small  Investments  sounds  good 
TCI  UClll  flUl  for  idle  money,  but  $1,000  Invested 
In  Oregon  Prune  Farms  pays  better  than  $4,00U  invested  In 
U.  S.  Bonds.  Crops  and  Banks  never  fail  in  Oregon. 
Send  for  our  new  prospectus.  THE  FARM  TRUST  AND 
LOAN  CO.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

BLAIR'S    PILLS 

Great  English  Remedy  for 

Gout  and  Rheumatism. 

Sure,  Prompt  and  Effective. 

Large   Box   34,   Small   14  Pills 

At  all  Druggists  and 

224  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


D0Hfm«s 

Cat  Glass 

for*  the  table  is  Pei»f eetion 

C.  Dorflinger  &  Sons,  New  York. 


BICYCLES,  GCNS  *  TY 


SAVE    $40.00   ON  NEW    $140.00 

BICYCLES, 

NEW,  Latest  Pattern  SI  »:» 
Bicycles  tor  "S100.  Cheaper 
grades  in  proportion.  Cash  or  time. 

^JA.W.GUMP&CO. 

wanted.  \  dayton,  OHIO. 

KWKITERS  taken  In  exchange. 


43 

YEARS 

BEFORE 

THE 
PUBLIC. 


SWEET 

TONED. 

SOLD 

ON 

MERIT. 


MODERATEPRICESJERMS  REASONABLE 


EVERY    INSTRUMENT    FULLY    WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES   FREE. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO., 


174  TREMONT   ST 
BOSTON, MASS 


92  FIFTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK. 


'Credenda  Bicycles,  $90 


A  high  grade  machine  at  a 
popular  price. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

NEW  YORK.      CHICAGO.     PHIL'A. 

Catalogue  Free. 


Save  Money 

By  Ordering 
A  thlelic  goods  of  the'oTdesT estab- 
lished and  leading  manufacturers  of 
Sporting  Goods  in  the  world.  Bi~ 
cycles  for  cash  or  on  time,  at  bargain 

prices       bend     lor    our    Athletic    and     Cyclist    Journal. 

Mailed  free      Correspondence  solicited. 

PECK  <fc  SNYDER,  120  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


3,000  JOB  LOT 


BICYCLES 


3fc»=?\  *«  to  sos  otr. 

,  ^-JAnd  lowest  prices  on  all  "92  makes  <fc  2d 

nJfbd.  Easy  payments.  Wesell  everywhere. 

40  in   $3l^Viotor  Jr., balls  $n 


'9iCugfi'n  *86  J  uno,  balls,  i. 

*90Crescent  x'9l  make)  "  $50  '91  $135  Rambler  '  "  $90 
'91  $145  Cush'n  High  Grade $90  I  And  20  other  styles  as  cheap. 
Largest  stock  and  oldestdealers  in  U.S.  Agts.  wanted. 
Cata.  free.   Bouse,  Hazard  A  Co.,  (73  6.  St.,  Peoria,  HI. 

H UMBER  CYCLES. 

ABSOLUTELY 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE. 

Cata  logue  frt: 

SCHOVERLING,  DALY  k  GALES, 

302  Broadway,  New  York. 


WE  SELL  DIRECT 

and  allow  you  the  discount  others  al- 
low to  agents.  Highest  grade  Safeties. 
Send  6c.  In  stamps  for  particulars  and 
catalogue  20  leading  makes.  Ill  H  Kl  r 
UK  AM. Hi  CYCLE  CO. Bo i  5U2, Baltimore 


for  our  list  of  19  Cata. 
Ioks  of  Music  and 
Musical  Instruments. 

W.  Stort.  26  Central  St..Boston.  Mass 


'  An  elegant  dressing  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  all  impurities  from 
the  scalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray  hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 
Thick,  Soft  and  Beautiful.  Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sprains, 
&c.  All  Druggist*  or  by  Mail,  50  cts. 

BARCLAY  &  CO.,  44  Stone  Str.,  New  York. 


BARRY'S    TRICOPHEROUS 

FOR   THE 

HAIR 

AND 

SKIN 


ESTABLISHED  1801. 


When  you  write,  plense  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  into  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  free- 
dom from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons-. 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first  class  Family  Paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The    Semi  -Weekly    Bulletin 

Is   the    regular    Weekly    Bulletin    and    Friday's    issue    of   each    week. 

■  > « 

TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 
33TTHE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns 

of  the  interior  at  15  cents  per  week. 

Daily,  by  mail  or  express,         -  -         per  year,  $6  00 

Weekly,  alone,        -----  "  1,50 

Weekly,  with  Daily  of  Friday,         -  "  2,00 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San  Francisco  Bulletin  Co. 

No  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Eastern   office,    iMo.    90    Potter    Building,    New   York    City. 
Wheu  you  write,  please  mention  "  The 'Overland  Monthly." 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND   SHIPPING    LIST. 

DAILY TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  Shipping  bound  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber  and  marine  insurance  news  are  special 
features. 

WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD. 

TERMS $2. SO   PER  ANNUM. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 
The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     Review- 
ing all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,  THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


COMMERCIAL   AND   REAL  ESTATE 
Montgomery   Block. 


REVIEW. 

San.   Francisco. 

MONTHLY,   $5.00  PER  YEAR. 

The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

W.  TREADWELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


J. 


N  COMMOI 


EALTn 


(Established  30  years.) 


A  High  Class  Literary 

and  Family  Paper. 


Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  and 

Frederick  E.  Goodrich,  Editors. 


THE    "  COMMONWEALTH "    EMPLOYS    A 

Large  List  of  the  Leading  Writers 

of  the  day. 


Price  per  Year,  $2.50. 


Published  Weekly. 


Jo  Ir;trodu<;e  to  )^u/  Readers, 

We  will  send  the  Commonwealth  for  14  weeks, 
and  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  book,  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country,"  (in  cloth)  for  50c. 
only,  (2c.  stamps  accepted).  Nearly  a  million 
copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  stories  ever  written. 
Address 

Boston  Commonwealth,  Boston,  Mass. 


1  he  Busy  Mans  Magazine' 


A 


'N%  World  ihTH' 


"It  Is  not  only  the  'Bust  Man's  Magazine,' 
bnt  is  especially  adapted  to  the  'Bus)1 
Women'— such  as  most  of  us  are." 

(Mrs.)  I,l"(Y   A.   OS  HAND, 
Michigan  State  Normal  School. 


AND  THE 

BUSY 

WOMAN'S 

IT  PLEASES  EVERYBODY. 

Miss  Frances  Wlllard.— "  The  brignt- 
est  outlook  window  in   Christendom  for  busy 

people  who  want  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world." 

Providence  Telegram. -"A  great  boon 
to  the  busy,  the  lazy  and  the  economical." 

Tke  Congregation alist.-This  monthly 
has  no  peer  in  originality  of  design,  scope  and 
accuracy  of  vision,   thoroughness  in  execution 

and  ability  to  transform  its  readers  into  citizens  ot  the  world. ' 
Chicago  Interior.— "The  Review  of  Re- 
views, of  New  York,  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
busy  people.  We  know  of  one  high  railroad 
official  who  for  a  month,  has  worked  until  11 
o  clock  at  night,  and  yet  has  kept  well  informed 
of  current  world  events.  He  reads  this  Magazine. 
It  gives  htm  a  ru  nning  commentary  on  important 
events,  besides  a  digest  of  the  best  articles  in 
contemporary  magazines." 

Price  25c.     $2.50  a  Year. 

AGENTS  \\  AN  J I  li.         (III!  RATES  ON  APPLICATION. 

Send  Ten  Cents    THE  EEVIEW  OF  REVIEWS, 
|t  Sample  Copy.  18  Astor  Place,  New  York 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


h 


Spring 

^THOUGHT-  r 

-Patience  is  one  of  tfie^f 
best  of  virtues ..  SAPOLI# 

is  a  patient  servant  worth 
having  in  your  household 
during  your  Spring  cleaning- 

Enoch  Morgan's  Sons  G> ' 


•NevvYork 


V***  s 


•p.  ^^>""^  ^-oVr.C  Ptrrii  '^ 


USE 

POND'S 


For 

Piles, 
Burns, 

Brui.es,       EXTRACT. 

Wounds, 

Chafing, 

Catarrh, 

Soreness, 

Lameness, 

Sore  Eyes, 

Inflammation, 

Hemorrhages, 


TRACT f. 

DEMAND  POND'S  EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly.' 


Pears'  Soap 

Look  in  the  Glass!  We  get  so  used  to  our 
faces,  we  do  not  know  how  ugly  we  are — most  of  us. 

Color  of  hair  we  never  become  insensible  to ; 
of  eyes ;  any  peculiar  feature.  What  we  cannot 
mend  we  think  of  and  grieve  over. 

Strange  to  say,  we  tolerate  faults  of  skin,  which 
are  almost  always  directly  within  our  control. 
We  do  not  know  how  happier  people  pity  us ! 

Look  in  the  glass !  Can  you  see  no  use  for  a 
soap  that  purges  the  skin  of  pallor  and  pimples 
and  oil,  that  softens  and  smooths  it,  brings  out 
the  rose  and  alabaster? 

The  secret  of  Pears'  Soap  is  that  it  has  not  so 
much  as  a  millionth  part  of  alkali  in  it.  You 
may  use  it,  no  matter  to  what  excess,  you  cannot 
roughen  the  skin  with  it. 

Health  is  always  beautiful.  Other  beauty 
there  is  none. 


X  %   -JL 


A-  >. 


N.  A.  ACKEK,  PATENT  ATTOKNEY 


citor  of  American  and  Foreign  Patents. 


S.W.  corner  Bush  and  Montgomery  Sts.,  San  Francist 


VOSE  &  SOfiS 

PIMNOS 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 


I 


CELEBRATED  FOR  THEIR 
PUKE    TONE,   ELEGANT   DESIGNS,    8UPEBIOK 

WORKMANSHIP,    GREAT   DURABILITY. 
SOLI)    ON    EASY    TERMS. 

Old  instruments  taken  In  exchange.    Write  for  catalogu/ 


and  full  information. 


VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

170  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


/ 


Benj.  Cuktaz  &  Sot 


ic  Coast  Agents. 

■u-ell  St.,  san  Francisco,  Cal. 


Arrowroot   or    Sugar, 


I.Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
than  three  times  the 
strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
and    is   therefore   far 


more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.     It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, easily  digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


GLflBROUGn,  GOLGriER  &  GO. 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


GUNS, 
FISHING 
TACKLE, 
CUTLERY, 

SEND     FOR     CATALOGUE. 


LAWN 

TENNIS, 
BASE  BALL, 

CRICKET. 

SEND     FOR     CATALOGUE. 


605  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A8SET8 
82,  800,00© 


One  of  the  Most  Reliable  Companies  in  the  World. 

FIRE         X 

CAPITAL 

81,000,000 


MARINE 


Gorr)p5r)y. 


HOME  OFFICE,  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  CORNER  CALIFORNIA  and  SANSOME  STS- 

SAX  FRANCISCO. 
I).  J.  STAPLES,  President.  AVM.  J.  DUTTON,  Vice-President. 


BERNA Kl>  !  A  YMON  VLLLE,  Secretary. 
LOUIS  WEINMANN,  Assistant  Secretary. 


J.  1$.  LEVISON,  Marine  Secretary. 
STEPHEN  I).  IVES,  General  Agent. 


EEPING,  SHORTHAND, 
ENGLISH  BRANCHES, 


ifi 


TTJlpgfe, 


Life   Scholarship, 


NO  VACATIONS. 


A 


Three  Dollars  OrYear      5inble  Copy  25  Cents 

vcrland 
Aonthl 

June  1892. 


M 


mmmw  \ 
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Uvose 


WINE  LIST  OF 


ARPAD  HARASZTHY 


&  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  FRENCH  CONNOISSEUR  pronounces  it  to  be  "the  best 
of  American  sparkling  wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable  effervescence." 

Henry  Vizetelly,  the  great  English  wine  expert,  says  : 
"For  ten  years  past,  the  Eclipse  has  been  constantly  improving  in 
quality,  owing  to  the  increased  use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a 
Vin  Brut  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor." 

A  well  known  English  wine  merchant  says:  "  This  wine  is  a 
marvel  of  excellence.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the  best  French 
champagne  of  equal  age." 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  best  known  connoisseurs  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  extensively  used  in  the  domestic  circles  of  the  elite. 

It  is  to  be  had  at  every  first-class  Hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
every  first-class  Club,  and  all  first-class  Restaurants  and  Saloons. 

It  has  been  awarded  twenty-eight  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 
Medals  over  all  competitors,  and  one  Grand  Prize  Silver   Service. 

It  is  made  from  the  very  finest  and  most  costly  grapes  grow 
California.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  the  best  wine  for  social  re' 

All    our    Champagnes   are    produced   by   unaided    ' 


SWEET    WINES. 

Port, 

Sherry, 

SWE 

:        i  r  a, 

■ 

SWEl 

RED 

WINES 

Table  Claret,      Zinfandel, 
Mataro  Blend,     Burgundy, 
Cabernet  Blend. 

WHITE   WINES 

Altar  Wine,  Hock, 

Gutedel,  Riesling, 

Gerke,  Sauterne, 

<"hablis,  Dry  Muscat. 

ndies,  bbls.       Brandies,  J^bbls. 
uttles    of   2    years'    duration. 


FARES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MAIL    STEAMERS 
Between 


MILES  CABIN    (iST-CI.ASS)  STKFRAGH 

2100 HONOLULU S  75  00 $   25  00 

4200 TUTUILA 200  00 100  00 

6050 AUCKLAND 200  00 100  00 

7200 SYDNEV 200  00 100  00 

7740 MELBOURNE 212  50 106  26 

Sailings  of  Through  Mail  SteamBrs, 

8UBJECT   TO   CHANGE 

May  27th,  June  24th  and  July  22nd 

LOCAL    STEAMERS    TO    HONOLULU, 

June  7th,  July  5th  and  August  2nd. 

Excursions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. — The  splendid  3000-ton  Steam- 
ers ALAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZEALANDIA,  of  this 
line,  are  so  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages  in 
them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that 

there  are  no  finer  specimens  of  marine  architecture  afloat.    They  have  the 

latest  and  best  improvements.    The  staterooms   are  fitted  up  with  every 

The  dining  saloons,   social  halls,   smoking  rooms,  etc.,  in 


San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  convenience. 

\       1  1        1  a     1  c   *  finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.     To  make 

AncKiana  ana  fcyuney.     &  trip  on  Qne  of  thege  steamers  is>  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard 

expresses  it,  "  like  drifting  toward  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 
The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold— from 
65  deg.  to  90  deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  RBturn,  good  for  throe  months,  $125, 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting 
and  enjoyable  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  jaB-PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC 
RESERVATIONS  OF  STATEROOMS  OR   BERTHS. 

^"For  Tickets  or  further  Information,  call  on  or  address 

COMPANY'S  WHARF,  JOHN    O.    SPRECKELS    Si    BROS. 

Foot  of  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco.  General  Agents. 

CALIFORNIA— Summer  or  Winter. 


Midwinter  Scenes  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 


BATES  FOR  BOARD :  By  the  day,  $3.00  and  up- 
ward. _  Parlors,  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day,  extra.  Chil- 
dren, in  children's  dining-room,  $2.00  per  day. 


Intending  Visitors  to  California  and  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  have  the  choice  of  the  "  Sunset,"  "  Central," 
or  " Shasta"  Routes.  These  three  routes,  the  three 
main  arms  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  carry  the  traveler  through  the 
best  sections  ofCahfornia,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
reveal  wonders  of  climate,  products  and  scenery  that 
no  other  part  of  the  world  can  duplicate.  For  illus- 
trated descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  hotel,  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  routes  of  travel,  rates  for  through 
tickets,  etc.,  call  upon  or  address  E.  HAWLEY, 
Assistant  General  Traffic  Manager,  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  34J  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  further  information,  address 

QEOEaE  SIHCNEWALD,  Manager  Hotel  del  Monte, 
- Monterey,  California. 

REMOVAL— SAVINGS   AND    LOAN    SOCIETY    (Clay    Street   Bank)    HAS    REMOVED 

to  N.  W.   corner  Montgomery  an  1  Sutter  Streets. 
1*  When  you  write,  ptflB  >  eution  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


PARTICULAR  ATTENTION  is  called1  'to  the 
moderate  charges  for  accommodations  at  this  magnificent 
establishment.  The  extra  cost  of  a  trip  to  California 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difference  in  rates 
at  the  various  Southern  Winter  Resorts  and  the  incom- 
parable Hotel  del  Monte. 


OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


The  Attention  of  Tourists  ani  Health-Seekers  is  called  to 
THE  CELEBRATED 

HOTEL  DEL  A\ONTE 

MONTEREY,  CAL. 

America's  Famous  SUMMEK  and  WINTEE  Resort. 

ONLY  3^  HOURS  From  SAN  FRANCISCO 

By  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
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When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly.' 
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THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  NEW  WHATCOM. 


To  make  a  permanent  home,  or  to 
spend  pleasantly  several  weeks  of  sum- 
mer leisure,  do  not  overlook  the  attrac- 
tions of  New  Whatcom,  the  youngest 
and  most  promising  city  of  Puget  Sound. 
Situated  on  the  shores  of  Bellingham 
Bay,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Sound, 
it  has  resources  which  are  destined  to 
make  it  the  leading  seaport  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  combines  important 
advantages  of  seaport,  railway  terminus 
and  strategetical  position.  The  harbor 
of  New  Whatcom  is^  spacious,  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  ships,  and  not 
too  deep  for  the  most  convenient  anchor- 
age. The  shelter  against  the  winds  is 
perfect,  and  the  holding  ground  excel- 
lent. It  has  spacious  wharves  and  ware- 
houses. The  channel  from  the  ocean  is 
wide,  and  free  from  rocks  or  other  ob- 
structions. The  winds  enable  ships  to 
enterand  depart  under  sail  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  city  is  now  the  ter- 
minus of  the  American  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  by  which 
route  passengers  and  freight  trains  ar- 
rive each  day  from  Montreal,  New  York 
and  Boston.  Trains  over  the  track  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  end  of  the  "Great 
Northern  "  also  arrive  and  depart  daily. 
The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  are  heading  this  way.  To  trans- 
continental roads  it  can  offer  greater 
terminal  facilities  and  inducements  than 
any  other  Northern  city.  New  What- 
com is  a  station  on  the  railway  extending 
along  the  Coast,  connecting  Vancouver 
in  British  Columbia  with  Guaymas  in 
Mexico  ;  and  it  is  connected  by  rail  with 
all  the  leading  cities  of  the  continent. 

The  soil  of  Whatcom  County  is  a  deep, 
rich  loam.  No  other  city  on  the  Sound 
has  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  a  trib- 
utary district  so  rich  in  agricultural  re- 
sources. Farmers  appreciate  this  fact, 
and  the  adjacent  region  has  a  leading 


agricultural  position  in  the  basin  of  the 
Sound.  In  about  the  same  latitude  as 
Paris,  but  a  few  miles  further  south, 
New  Whatcom  has  a  warmer  winter  and 
a  cooler  summer.  The  average  rainfall 
at  Whatcom  is  only  30  inches,  though  at 
the  southern  end  of  Puget  Sound  it  is 
55  inches.  Along  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
San  Diego  to  Fuca  Straits,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  rainfall  increases  as  you  go 
northward  ;  but  along  Puget  Sound  it 
decreases  as  you  pursue  that  direction. 

New  Whatcom,  a  city  of  three  years' 
growth,  has  15,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
county  seat  of  Whatcom  county  and 
the  third  city  of  western  Washington 
in  population  and  business.  It  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  piped  from  a 
lake  300  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  also  has 
electric  lights,  electric  street  railways, 
gas,  excellent  school  houses,  hotels,  and 
other  public  buildings  and  various  man- 
ufactories. From  its  wharves  communi- 
cation is  had  by  large  steamers  every 
day  with  all  ports  on  the  Sound. 

It  is  a  port  of  entry  from  which  ships 
clear  for  all  foreign  countries.  Within 
the  last  year,  large  vessels  have  taken 
cargoes  from  its  wharves  to  Bordeaux, 
Shanghai,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Valpa- 
raiso and  Callao.  It  is  the  outlet  of  a 
large  lumber  industry  and  of  important 
coal  mines.  The  principal  line  of  ocean 
steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  Puget  Sound,  making  a  trip  once* 
in  five  days  each  way,  runs  to  New 
Whatcom. 

The  sportsman  skillful  with  rod  and 
gun  encounters  an  abundance  of  game 
in  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  western 
Washington ;  and  the  speculator  wishing 
to  engage  in  profitable  business  enter- 
prises, or  to  lend  money  at  good  rates, 
finds  numerous  opportunities  in  the  rap- 
idly growing  cities  of  the  Sound. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


KNITJNNGCO. 

120   Sutter   Street,  Room   23,  San  Francisco, 

Only  Headquarters  for 

BATHINGS  SUITS. 


Beautiful 


NEW  STYLE 

Season  ok  1^92. 


Our  Bathing  Suits  are  the  prettiei 
and  best  made  in  the  world. 

Athletic 
Bicycle 
Tenni: 
Football 

Base  Ball  Suit: 
&c. 


Sweaters,  Shoes, 
Caps,  &c. 

UNDERWEAR 

Elxxit   to   Oi-d©!" 


We  have  made  a  specialty  of  Batl 
ing  and  Sporting  Suits  for  nearly  : 
years  —  therefore  can  give  you  th 
best  goods  at  lowest  prices.  We  cart 
an  immense  stock,  and 

KNIT   TO   ORDKK 
in  every  style  and  color  at  shorte: 
notice. 

Country  orders  receive  prompt  a 
tentiou.  

Send  for  our  New  Illustrate 
Catalogue  and  Self- Measure 
ment  Blanks. 


COPYRIGHT. 

LADIES'  BATHING   SUIT.     (Patented.) 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


Summer  Furnishing 


For  country  or  town  house,  an  appropriate,  com- 
fortable, and  inexpensive  manner  of  furnishing 
for  the  Summer  Season  is  with 

Straw  Mattings,  Rugs, 

and  Bamboo  Furniture. 

We  are  showing  a  very  large  and  attractive  line 
of  Select  Patterns  and  Novel  Colorings  in  China 
and  Japan  Mattings ;  all  fresh  goods  and  made 
expressly  to  our  order. 


W.  &  J.  Sloane  &  Co. 

641-647  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco. 


Carpets. 
Furniture. 
Upholstery. 
Window  Shades 


E.  T.  ALLEN  €(D. 

4  I  6  Market  St.,       Below  Sansome,  s.  F. 

TELEPHONE  1013. 

ootids  *  CAdiPins  soppLies,       • 

ATHLGT1C  *  SPORTIDG   GOODS, 
ARTISTIC  TROOT   FUGS  + 
HAmniOCKS, 

GUNS, 
LAWN  TENNIS, 
TACKLE. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  FREE. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


Clabrough,  Golcher  &  Co 

ARE  SOLE  AGENTS   FOR  AND 
CONTROL  THE  ENTIRE  PRODUCTION  OF 

HIRMM      COOK'S 

Biceptors  and  Striking  Bag< 

NO  HOME  OR  GYMNASIUM  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  ONE. 


"WE     AIRE     ALSO     -A-Q-EHXTTS 

Narragansett  Machine  Co.,  Gymnasium  Apparatus, 
A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Bro.,  Athletic  Goods, 
Wright  &  Ditson's  Tennis  Supplies. 
"  New  Mail"  Safety  Bicycle. 


••K- 


GOS    MARKRT    ST 


Grand  Hotel  Block. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  >>  The  Overland  Monthly." 


l/lffer  is  it  jV\akes 


J* 
<»9 


I  he  perfectly   constructed    Spring    ^ rarqe. 

I  he  hfasy   |\unning    [gearing. 

I  he  |f)eauty  of  its   finish. 

I  he  clnicjue   ||)esign   of  prame.. 

|  he  Absolute   preedom   frorq   ^Jar. 

Fitted  with  1  Y*  inch  Cushion  Tires  and  Hollow  Rims, 
or  2  inch  Pneumatic  Tires  (Guaranteed). 


jieadcjucirters  for  all  (grades  of  Safety  tricycles  and  cycle  @)uqdries. 


CALL  AND  SEE  THESE  EXCELLENT  MACHINES. 


The  J.  Dewing  Co. 

813  Market  Street,  Flood  Building. 

f^TSEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

When  you  write,  1  '         •  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


Announcemeqtg,  Vol.  XX- 

Midsummer  Number. 


A  special  holiday  Midsummer  Number  is  promised,  profusely  and  beautifully 
illustrated.     The  following  are  some  of  the  titles  of  the  illustrated  articles  :  — 

Lumbering  on  Puget  Sound.     Ferdinand  I.   Vassanlt. 

Illustrated  from  photos,  and  sketches  by  Peixotto. 
A  San  Joaquin  Valley  Rabbit  Drive.     Charles  S.  Greene. 

Illustrations  by  Peixotto. 
An  Amateur  Takes  the  Ribbons.     W.  S.  Hutchinson. 

Illustrated  by  Walter. 
The  "Mosquito  Fleet."     By  W.  G.  Morrow. 

Canoeing  in  Pacific  Waters.  Illustrated  from  photos  and  sketches  by  Walter. 
Santa  Barbara.     Poem  by  Caroline  Hazard. 

Illustrated  from  photos. 

The  finely  illustrated  articles  will  be  continued,  and  will  be  constantly  more 
numerous  and  interesting  as  the  resources  of  art  on  the  Coast  come  more  fully 
under  command.     Of  those  in  recent  numbers  it  has  been  said  :  — 

Beautifully  illustrated.  Nothing  in  recent  magazine  illustration  has  surpassed  '  In  the  Garden,  Santa 
Barbara,'  the  picture  of  the  old  bells  overgrown  with  the  giant  grape  vine.  Equally  effective  is  '  Despoiled.' 
— S.  F.  Chronicle. 

The  illustrations  of  Elisabeth  Curtis  are  perfect  art  gems. — Chicago  Globe. 

Treasured  in  many  an  Eastern  home,  not  only  for  the  superiority  and  richness  of  its  profuseness  of  illus- 
trations, but  also  for  its  wealth  of  high-standard  literature  — Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Press. 

The  beautiful  pictures  are  a  notable  feature. — Dover  Republican,  N.  H. 

Wonderfully  delicate  and  expressive  little  washes  ...  in  the  soft,  broad  French  handling. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

To  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  that  accompany  this  article  ["  Through  Mysterious  Canons  of  the  Col- 
orado "J  no  words  can  do  justice. — S.  F.  Chronicle. 

Remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  illustrative  designs. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

A  few  more  titles  of  illustrated  articles  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  volume, 
follow  : 

Mexican  Pottery.     By  C.  Bancroft. 

Quail  and  Quail  Shooting.     By  J.  A.  A.  Robinson. 

Through  the  Mendocino  Redwoods.     By  Ninetta  Eames. 

The  University  of  California.     By  Milicent  W.  Shinn. 

The  Legend  of  Rodeo  Canon.     By  Helen  Elliott  Banditti. 

The  Farallones.     By  Chas.  S.  Greettc. 

The  Lick  Observatory. 

The  Overland  continues  to  be  notable  in  a  special  degree  for  its  local  color, 
its  "vigorous,  fresh,  and  interesting"  tone,  its  characteristic  sketches  and  stories 
of  Pacific  life  and  adventure.  A  few  titles  from  the  volume  just  completed  show 
its  scope  in  this  respect : — 


Camping  with  Fox  Hounds  in  Southern  California.     Helen  Elliott  Banditti. 

Through  Mysterious  Canons  of  the  Colorado.     F.  A.  Nims. 

The  Cave  in  the  Higuerita  Mine.    John  Heard,  Jr. 

California  Flower  Shows.     E.J.   Wickson. 

Down  a  Mountain  Flume.    John  Brayshaw  Kaye. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Desert.      William  Wightman  Price. 

Happenings  in  Old  Calaveras.      Wtn.  S.  Hutchinson. 

A  Night  Ride  in  Apache  Land.      W.  P.  Rowe. 

Kilauea.     May  L.  Cheney. 

Mission  Bells.     Chas.  Howard  Shinn. 

Patsy's  Potlatch.     F.  I.  Vassault. 

Street  Characters  of  San  Francisco.     Francis  E.  Sheldon. 

The  Treasure  Cave  on  Oahu.     Mabel  H.  Closson. 

California's  Discovery  of  Gold  in  1841.    John  Murray.  v 

The  other  most  notable  and  most  often  noted  trait  of  the  Overland  is  its  pol- 
icy in  reference  to  an  honest,  careful,  and  authoritative  exposition  of  the  industrial, 
educational,  and  all  other  serious  interests  of  the  Coast.  So  much  discredit  has 
been  cast  upon  all  descriptive  writing  from  California  by  the  suspicion  of  "  boom 
literature  "  and  veiled  advertising,  that  the  known  rule  of  the  Overland  to  exclude 
all  such  matters  from  its  pages  has  given  it  its  especial  value  to  Eastern  readers. 
No  word  printed  in  the  Overland,  outside  of  the  advertising  pages,  is  ever  paid 
for,  or  in  any  way  controlled  by  any  outside  interest.  That  it  has  been,  or  is,  easy  to 
hold  to  this  principle,  in  a  region  where  the  maintenance  of  a  literature  on  its  own 
merits  must  meet  difficulties  long  ago  outlived  in  older  communities,  has  never 
been  pretended  by  the  managers  of  the  Overland  ;  but  it  has  been  done,  and  with 
ever  growing  recognition  and  success. 

As  examples  of  articles  of  the  more  solid  type,  a  few  titles  are  selected  from  the 
last  volume  :  — 

An  American  Tin  Mine.     Enoch  Knight. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal.     Horace  Davis. 

The  Occupation  of  Mt.  Conness.     George  Davidson. 

The  Preservation  of  our  Forests.     Thomas  Magee. 

The  Raisin  Industry  in  California.    Joseph  T.  Goodman. 

Photographs  of  the  Moon.     Edward  S.  Holden. 

Art,  and  What  California  should  Do  about  Her.     Douglas  Tilden. 

An  Estimate  of  Walt  Whitman. 

This  magazine  is  doing  invaluable  service  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  those  of  the  East  who 
have  interests  of  any  kind  out  there  should  take  it. — Pittsburg  Times. 

The  Overland  Monthly  is  the  most  worthy  representative  of  periodical  literature  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
— Boston  Journal. 

This  valuable  magazine  of  the  Pacific  slope  has  done  valiant  service  for  the  far  West.  In  addition  to  the 
excellence  of  its  literary  work,  it  has  taken  a  just  pride  in  all  that  enters  into  the  building  up  in  the  best  things 
of  the  State  and  the  people  to  whom  it  ministers.  California  owes  an  honest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Over- 
land Monthly.  .  .  .  The  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  wrought  have  never  been  excelled,  if 
equaled.  In  all  this,  such  a  magazine  as  the  Overland  has  played  a  large  part,  and  it  is  but  simple  justice 
to  give  the  credit. —  Topeka  Mail.  # 

A  most  creditable  serial,  and  well  fitted  to  promote  both  the  social  and  literary  development  of  the  great 
Western  State  in  which  it  is  published. — Liverpool  Mercury. 


PROOF  POSITIVE. 


Certificate  of  the  leading  merchants  of  San  Francisco  who  have  examined  the  books,  mail 
lists,  pressroom,  paper  accounts,  etc.,  of  The  Examiner  as  to  its  circulation. 

The  Examiner  is  the  only  paper  in  the  United  States  that  makes  this  clear  and  complete 
exposition  of  its  business. 

San  Francisco,  March  1st,  1892. 
TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the 
undersigned  business  men  of  San  Francisco  have  per- 
sonally, or  by  their  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  examined  the  Subscription  and  Circulation 
Books  of  the  "Examiner,"  its  Bills  for  Paper,  Press 
and  Mail  Room,  etc.,  and  have  all  confidence  in  the 
fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  edition  exceeds 
57,000,  of  the  Sunday  edition  68,000,  and  the  Weekly 
.11,000  copies.        Signed: 

GOLDBERG,  BOWBN  &  LEBENBAUM,  Incorporated;  by  T.  Gold- 
berg, President. 

J.  J.  O'BRIEN  &  CO.,  per  J.  J.  O'Brien. 

WOLF  &  FRANK. 

WILL  &  FINCK,  per  S.  Blum. 

KAST  &  CO.,  by  L.  S.  Kast. 

THE  MAZE,  per  M.  A.  Hamburger. 

THE  EDWIN  W.  JOY  CO.,  310  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  E.  Shattuck,  Advertising  Manager. 

WM.  CLINE. 

JAS.  M.  HAMILTON,  with  Baker  &  Hamilton. 

O'FARRELL  &  LANG,  per  A.  H.  Lang. 

J.  E.  PECK,  Clothier. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO.,  per  A.  B.  Parker. 

THE  HUB,  Chas.  Keilus  &  Co.;  Prop's. 

HAMMERSMITH  &  FIELD,  per  Jno.  P.  Hammersmith. 

HENRY  STERN,  of  David  Stern  &  Son. 

H.  E.  COFFEY,  Easton,*Eldridge  &  Co. 

F.  J.  CAROLAN,  Carolan  &  Co. 

FRANK  H.  TAGGART,  of  McGarvey  &  Co. 

WM.  J.  HENEY. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


K  N  A  B  E 

PIANOS 


It     is    a     fact    universal- 
ly    conceded      that     the 
K  N  A.  B  E  surpasses 
by  far  all  other  instru- 
ments made.    The  pur- 
chaser    of    a    Knabe 
Piano  cau  always  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  its  tones 
aud  the  solid  elegance  of  its  manufacture. 

HAINES  BRO'S  PIANOS— celebrated  for  purity 
and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  durability,  and 
the  preferred  instrument  of  the  world's  famous  Prima 
Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

HUSH  &  GERTS— Beautiful  in  tone,  design  and 
finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  embracing  all  the  latest 
improvements. 

SMITH  &  BARNES— Instruments  of  sterling 
merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  guaranteed  for 
five  years. 

303  Sutter  St., 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.. 


WM.  G.  BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 
Hallett  &  Davis  Co.'s,  Boston 


Diaries 


Francis  Bacon,  New  York, 
W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s,  Chicago, 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Co.'s  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs. 

No.  725  Market  St.,  History  Building,  ground  floor, 

SAN  ERANCISCO. 

REMOVAL  MOTIGEj  H.  H.  MOORE 

V  *-  Has  removed   his   stock   of 

FINE   AND   RARE   BOOKS 

No.  543  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made 
of  Old  and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a 
small  advance  on  Auction  Prices. 


Headquarters 

FOR  ALL  THE  BEST  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

t  HIGH  GRADE  PIANOS 

"- ~ ^ 

DECKER  BROS., 

A.  B.  CHASE, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
IVERS  &  POND, 

J.  &  C.  FISCHER, 

NEW  ENGLAND. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE 

28  O'Farreu.  St.,  San  Francisco. 

ARE    YOU   DEAF"  ? 

DON'T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 

THE  ATJRAPHONE  will  surely  help  you  if  you  do. 
It  is  a  new  scientific  invention  which  will  restore 
the  hearing  of  any  one  not  born  deaf.  When  in  the 
ear  it  is  invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the  slightest 
discomfort  in  wearing.  It  is  to  the  ear  what  the  glasses 
are  to  the  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  W  rite  for  particulars. 
The  Aukaphone  Company, 
300  and  302  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


CHENEY'S  PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EOUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific 
Coast.  School  Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its 
service  in  filling  vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between 
Teachers  and  Schools  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in 
regard  to  the  educational  needs  of  this  and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teach- 
ers of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational  work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  them- 
selves into  communication  with  us.     School  properties  rented  and  sold.     Address, 

300  POST  STREET,  San  Francisco,  MAY  E.  CHENEY,      )  „ 

V  Managers 
Union  Club  Building.  WARREN  CHENEY, ) 


?? 


THE  MOST  COMFORTABLE  AND  BEST  APPOINTED 

YACHT  "WHITEWING 

Is  Now  Ready  to  Make  Pleasure  Trips, 

HAVING  FULI,  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR 


Clubs,  Private  Parties  -™  Families 

Eor  Further  Particulars  send  Postal  to  613  Front  Street. 

CHAS.  CHITTENDEN,  Captain. 
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OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


»76  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORE. 


flftl  BANE,  OFFICE  AND  LIBEAE7  FIT- 
TINS3,  DESKS,  CHAIE3,  ETC. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 

-><     <i>     BED. 
Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable   Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


215  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  KM  CHURCH  SEATING 


— »^"Send.    for    Illustrated.    Catalogues."^! 

C.  F.  WEBER  &   CO.  UN10N  CLUB  building.  and 

Sole  Agents  for  Cor.   Post  and    Stockton  StS.       229      SECOND     STREET, 

pacific  coast.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  ok. 


OFFICE,  BANK, 
CHURCH  AND  LODGE 

FURNITURE 

The  Largest  Assortment  on 
Pacific  Coast. 

GEORGE  H.  FULLER  DESK  CO. 

638  and  640  Mission  Street. 


THE      PACIFIC     EDUCATIONAL     AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten 
Instructors,  Private  Tutors  and  Governesses  furnished;  also  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruc- 
tion, including  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languagss,  Military  Tactics,  etc. 
None  but  thoroughly  prepared  and  well  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Ageticy. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the 
following  points:  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate 
required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS  seeking  positions  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  which  blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application    inclosing  Stamp,)  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 
Well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  Manager, 
History  Building.  721  Market  Street.  Pacific  Educational  Agency, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ST.  MATTHEW'S  HALL, 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
A.    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS. 

TWENTY-SIXTH    YEAR. 


Rev.  Alfred  Lee  Brewer,  D.  D., 

Rector. 


TRINITY     SCHOOL, 

•  534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS   AND   YOUNG   MEN. 
Prepares  For 

COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  AND  BUSINESS. 
School  Opens  August  3d. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Spaulding,  Rector. 

California,  College. 

Open  for  both  sexes  with  a  full  corps  of  teach- 
ers.    Full  Academic  and  Collegiate   Courses, 
Conservatory  of  Music,  etc. 
Fall  Session  opens  August  10th,  1892. 

SAMUEL  B.  MORSE,  President. 

Highland  Park,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Snell's  Seminary, 

568  12TH  ST.,  OAKLAND. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

24th  YEAR. 

p3hy  E;RSnW'%  JPRINCIPALS. 
Richard  B.  Snell,  A.  M.  1 


Berkeley  Gymnasium. 

A  first-class  School,  preparatory  for  the  Universi- 
ties, the  professions,  or  business  pursuits.  Fine 
premises,  magnificent  location  and  an  excellent  fac- 
ulty. The  thirty-first  semester  commences  July  25th, 
1892.     For  circulars,  apply  to 

GEO.  BATES,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,   a  college  for  Women. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  offers  Graduate 
and  Undergraduate  Courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High  German, 
Celtic,  Hebrew,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Biology  and  Lectures  on  Philosophy,  Gymnasium,  with  Dr. 
Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value,  $500)  in 
Greek,  English,  Latin,  Mathematics,  History  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country 
seat  of  Jay  Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals. 
Ogontz  School,  P.  O.  Ogontz,  Montgomery  County, 
Pa. 

Htflnjutb 

College? 

LONDON, 

Ontario,  Canada. 

For  Young  Ladies  and  Girls. 
Beautiful  Home.  Healthy  Cli- 
mate.  Full  Academic  Course. 
Music,    Art,    Elocution,    etc. 
Passenger  Elevator.  150  acres. 
Students  from  25  Provincesand 
States.    For  illustrated  cata- 
logue, address  Rev.  E.  N.  ENGLISH,  M.  A.,  Principal. 

KINO'S 

OliD    BOOK    STO^E, 

15    Fourth   Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Catalogues  011  application.  libraries  purchased 

Gellege  ef  Notre  Darne, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

A  thorough  and  select  School  for  young  ladies. 

For  Terms  and  Catalogue,  apply  to  the 

Sister  Superior. 

convent  of 

Our  I^ady  of  ttye  Saered  J^eart 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Thorough  in  its  Education,  Homelike  and  Beautiful 

in  Surroundings. 

For  terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 
1534  "Webster  Street,  OAKLAND. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

KOR    YOUNQ    L/ADIKS. 

Sixteenth  Year.  Eighteen  Professors  and  Teachers.  Every 
home  comfort  and  care.  Private  assistance  to  rapid  and 
thorough  advancement.  Full  Academic  Course.  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.   EDWARD  B.   CHURCH,  A.  M., 

Prinoipal, 
1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Quina  Laroche, 

Awarded  at  Paris  a 

GRAND  NATIONAL 
PRIZE 

of 

16,600  francs. 


LAROCHE'S 

Ferruginous  Tonic, 

containing 

PERUVIAN  BARK, 

IRON,  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 


DEPOT  GENERAL  A  PARIS 
22,20  &19,  Rue  Drouot 


Miperise  de  16.600  francs  accordee  par  ITtal  a  T.  LAROCHE  Pharmacia 

coururavaux  scientifiques  e'.  indusLriels  Pans  1811 


QUINA  LAROCHE 

|ELEIRVINEUX.  RECONSTITUANT»J^lfc 

EXTRAIT  COMPLETdes  3  fMftl^MAS 

P^unprocededoni  WLAROCHE  esl  L<rtt$sly»H>w>a  Larocheue* 
« »*solutaonisous  lorme  d  Elixir  I  ew^iibyV^Viet  des  irois  Quinqmus 
e^adirelalolalile  des  pnincttesWrM^euseecor/elesVinselSinw" 
»"Jces memesnrirffii AsiiEffSn jK^MrtlOtl  vanjbA/ tres reslrewie 

ursjirmanque  dspp'kk 
tfes  tongues  lespljs«tes 
tffTr  ou  apres  le  repas 
'/if  I?  3  fr. 


I  Muliouienl 

II  !,SM8  Elixir 
1  Wlome  / 


Il,*UMOIIICNON  pH 


tVoirl»br°»',r" 


[SE  TROU VE  dans  loutes  les  bonnes  Pharmacies 
jgg —    de  France  et  de  l'Etraivqer    .■■;£ 
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CHEAP  LOTS   AND   HOMES! 

For  Sale  in  San  Francisco  for  Cash,  or  on  thd 
Installment  Plan,  isy 

/.    T.  Harris,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

702  (formerly  628)  Market  Street, 
Good  Title  or  No  Sale.  San  Francisco. 


ON    TOI»    OP    ATiTi! 

THE    PAWNEE    INDIAN    REMEDIES 

INDIAN  TOO-RE, 

PAIN  BALM,  COUGH  BALSAM,  \   ...  Rn  .  „    . 

MAGIC  SALVE,  WORM  DESTROYER,  f  A"  Roots  and  Herbs- 

Every  Remedy  guaranteed  to  do  the  work,  or  money  refunded. 
CALL  AND  SEE  THE  INDIAN   DOCTOR. 
C.  A.  BURGESS  &  CO.,  Prop's, 
Consultation  Free.  937  Howard  Street 


fl     NPUI        £        ^        £ 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 

V      Is  turned  out  every  five  minutes  by  the  factory  at  Ilion,  N.  Y.;  or 
more  machines  every  day  than  the  combined  product  of  all  other 
SEND  for  illustrated  Catalogue.         manufacturers  of  high-priced  writing  machines. 

The  U.  S.  Government  uses  over  2,000 

REMINGTON   STANDARD  TYPEWRITERS. 


a.  a.  wickson  &  co. 

AND  5  FRONT  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


El  Paso  de  Robles 

Springs  Hotel, 

Paso  de  Robles,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Cal. 


The  greatest  health  resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  cli- 
mate unrivaled  ;  new  hotel  and  cottages  ;  mud  and  sul- 
phur baths  ;  the  waters  of  unequaled  medicinal  value  ; 
new  and  elegant  bathhouse  ;  competent  attendants. 

Take  train  at  Third  and  Townsend  Sts.  San  Francisco 
at  8:30A.M.,  arrive  at  4:30  p.m.  same  day;   no  staging. 

E.  F.  BURNS,  Manager. 

THE  CRYSTAL  BATHS, 

Physicians  recommend  the  hot  sea  water. 
Tub  and  Swimming  Baths,  foot  of  Mason  Street, 
terminus   of  North  Beach  car  lines.     Only  25 

cents. 
Clear,  warm  sea  water. 

JOHN   FAKNHAM,  Proprietor. 


MURRAY'S   ELOCUTION 

FOR  ADVANCED  PUPILS. 

A  SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 
HINTS,  NOT  RULES. 

Endorsed  on  Publication  by 

LOWELL,  ROLFE,  CROSBY,  WHITTIER,  AND  THE 
LeCONTES. 

Published  by 

G.    P.  PUTNAM'S   SONS,    New  York. 

PRICE,    75    CENTS. 


Paraiso  Springs, 

Monterey  County,  Cal. 

California's    Favorite    Summer    Resort. 

DELIGHTFUL  CLIMATE  AND  SCENERY. 

No  winds,  fogs  or  mosquitoes. 

New  Cottages,  Newly  Furnished. 

IMPROVED  BATHING  FACILITIES. 

Take  train  at  Third  and  Townsend  Streets,  8:30  a.m.; 
Arrive  3:30  p.m.     Round-trip  tickets,  $9. 

E.  J.  FOSTER,  Proprietor. 


Elegant  New  House, 

Choice  Rooms,  Central  Location. 


THE  GROSVENOR, 

317,  319,  321  Sutter  St ,  near  Stockton. 

Incandescent  Lights,  Porcelain  Baths,  Sunny  Rooms,  Single 
or  en  Suite  of  2,  3  or  4  Rooms,  and  Offices  for  Physicians  or 
Dentists  ;  Crane  Elevator,  Prompt  Service. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sandford, 

(Late  of  the  Oriel  Hotel  of  this  city)  Proprietors. 
STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  FOR   GENTLEMEN. 


:  :  BANK  SAFES  :  : 

►-«•*  « 

Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Go. 

LATEST   IMPROVED 

AUTOMATIC  BOLT  WORK, 

C.   B.  &M6MM&8*  Sole  Agent, 

411  &.  413  Market  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A  large  assortment  of  Fire  and  Burglar-proof  Safes 
constantly  on  hand  ;  also  second-hand  Safes  taken  in 
exchange,  and  Safes  repaired. 
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DO  YOU  RAISE 

Vegetables  ? 

—  IF  SO  THERE  ARE  — 

THREE  ARTICLES 

WHICH    YOU    SHOULD    OWN: 


ist— A  HAND  GARDEN  PLOW. 
2nd— A  HAND  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR. 
3rd— COMBINED  PLOW,  RAKE  and  CULTI- 
VATOR. 


WE  KEEP  THEM. 
THEY  ARE  NOT  EXPENSIVE. 
WE  HAVE  A  NEW  CATALOGUE,— FREE, 
i 

±E  Baker  &  Hamilton, 


Sacto. 


It 

Saves 

Babies' 

Lives. 

MRS.  GEO.  E.  HOXSIE, 
Hope  Valley,  R.  I., 

Writes : 

"  When  our  baby  was  about  six  weeks  old,  he  be- 
gan having  severe  colic,  so  very  bad  that  he  could 
sleep  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  growing  weaker 
and  weaker  every  day.  We  called  a  doctor,  who 
recommended 

Lactated  Food 

and  baby  at  once  commenced  to  grow  stronger  and 
better.     He  is  now  as  nigged  as  can  be. 

"We  feel  warranted  in  saying  had  it  not  been  for 
Lactated  Food,  we  should  not  now  have  our  baby." 

*  *  *  A  package  sent  any  mother  for  trial  if  this 
paper  is  mentioned.  Also  beautiful  illustrated  book. 
"Forty  Babies." 

Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


PILES,        BOILS,       WOUNDS, 

BRUISES,    MOSQUITO    BITES, 

CATARRH,     SORE    EYES 


POND'S 

EXTRACT] 

CURES. 


CHAFING,  SUNBURN  and  all 
INFLAMMATIONS 

AND   HEMORRHAGES. 


REFUSE      SUBSTITUTES. 
GENUINE    MADE    ONLY    BY 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  76  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 


LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  have 
been  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 

The  word 
"LOWELL"  AP- 
PEAE8  IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 
Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 
Look  Carefully  to 
the  trade  marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 

CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOWELL 

INGRAINS  are 
wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  de- 
cided to  be  a  valid 
trademark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 
with  the  name  of  the 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 

stamped  within. 

BEWARE   OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These  goods  are  invariably  full  width,  and  may 
be  had  in  a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  tech- 
nique and  coloring  are  unequaled,  rendering  them 
especially  appropriate  for  artistic  homes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


CARPETS 
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THE 


Overland    Monthly. 


Vol.  XIX.     (Second  Series.)  — JUNE,  1892, —  No.  114. 


KILAUEA. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  lifted  from 
the  profoundest  depths  of  the  mid 
Pacific.  Two  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
separate  them  from  the  nearest  conti- 
nent. They  extend  in  a  chain  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  rising  in  their  loftiest 
peaks  to  a  height  of  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  feet. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  agency 
that  raised  these  mountains  over  thirty 
thousand  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Fifteen  volcanoes  of  the  first 
class  are  said  to  have  existed  and  been 
in  brilliant  action  at  one  time  on  this 
little  line  of  islands.  All  but  three  of 
them  are  now  extinct ;  and  some  of  the 
craters  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 

Vol.  XIX.— 41.     (  Copyright,  I 


2,  by  OVKRLAND    MONTHLY 
Kacon  &  Company,  Printers. 


eroding  action  of  water  that  they  are 
scarcely  recognizable.  Yet  no  volcanic 
region  of  the  world  today  offers  such 
an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the 
tremendous  forces  that  have  been  so 
potent  in  determining  the  outlines  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

The  three  active  craters  are  all  on 
Hawaii,  the  largest  island  of  the  group. 
There  is  much  of  interest,  much  of 
tropical  beauty,  to  reward  the  visitor  on 
each  of  the  eight  inhabited  islands. 
Maui,  next  in  size  to  Hawaii,  presents  a 
scene  of  unsurpassed  loveliness  in  the 
cloud  view  from  the  summit  of  its  ex- 
tinct crater  of  Haleakala.  The  mount- 
ain is  a  symmetrical  cone  ten  thousand 
feet  high.     Its  summit  is  cleft  by  an 

Publishing  Co.)     All  rights  reserved. 
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Kilauea. 


[June, 


immense  chasm,  over  two  thousand  feet 
deep  and  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  the  largest  crater  known. 
From  it  two  great  gaps  over  a  mile  wide 
open  between  precipitous  walls  of  rock 
to  the  sea.  Through  these  discharge- 
ways  poured  the  lavas  of  the  last  great 
eruption.  The  grandeur  of  a  flow  of 
living  lava  through  such  an  outlet  can 
hardly  be  imagined. 

On  the  floor  of  the  crater  are  a  num- 
ber of  red  cinder  cones,  in  which  the  fail- 
ing fires  of  Haleakala  spent  themselves. 
Some  of  these  cones  are  six  hundred 
to  nine  hundred  feet  high  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  realize  their  height  on  ac- 
count of  the  immense  size  of  the  crater. 
The  ascent  of  the  mountain  should 
be  made  at  night,  that  the  sunrise  may 
not  be  missed.  Haleakala  means  House 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  name  is  well  de- 
served. If  the  morning  be  clear,  the 
sun  rising  from  the  water  casts  his  first 
light  upon  Hawaii,  flushing  the  snow- 
caps  of  Marina  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea. 
Then  the  great  shadow  of  Haleakala 
appears  on  the  water  behind  Maui,  and 
the  increasing  glow  brings  out  the 
islands  of  Molokini  and  Kahoolawe,  and 
the  graceful  crescents  of  Maalaea  and 
Kahului  bays. 

But  the  mountain  is  not  often  free 
from  clouds.  Even  if  the  summit  be 
clear,  the  lower  slopes  will  be  shrouded, 
and  through  the  northward  gap  great 
masses  of  cloud  drift  into  and  fill  the 
crater.  Then  from  this  veritable  edge 
of  the  earth  one  can  look  off  over  miles 
of  clouds,  some  piled  in  white  mountain 
masses,  others  stretching  away  in  long 
shadowy  levels. 

The  view  is  constantly  changing.  A 
sudden  wind  will  almost  clear  the  crater. 
Then  the  clouds  will  come  tumbling  in 
again,  rolling  down  the  sides  of  the 
cones,  half  enveloping  them,  but  allow- 
ing their  tops  to  project  like  islands 
from  the  sea. 

The  other  half  of  the  volcanic  doublet 
of  Maui  has  been  termed  a  "volcano  in 


ruins."  Its  fires  were  extinct,  and  it 
was  "  turned  over  dead  to  the  dissect- 
ing elements  "  long  ages  ago.  As  a  con- 
sequence it  is  deeply  cut  into  by  valleys. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  beautiful  Iao 
valley,  which  rivals  our  own  Yosemite. 
Its  cliffs  are  not  so  high  as  El  Capitan, 
but  they  are  green  from  base  to  summit. 
There  are  beautiful  groves  of  kukui,  or 
candle-nut,  on  their  slopes.  The  foliage 
of  this  tree  is  dense  and  fine,  and  of 
an  exquisite  silver-green  color.  Guava 
thickets  line  the  banks  of  the  torrent, 
which  makes  its  way  through  piles  of 
bowlders,  and  lower  down  through 
quaint  square  taro  patches  to  the  sea. 

From  the  high  plateau  which  occupies 
the  center  of  the  crater-like  cup  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  the  eye  can  follow  the 
course  of  this  stream,  as  it  tumbles  over 
rocky  precipices,  or  loiters  in  fern-lined 
pools,  and  beyond,  through  the  narrow 
gate  of  the  valley,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
blue  waters  of  Kahului  Bay,  shining  in 
the  sun. 

But  for  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery 
and  grace  of  tropical  foliage  Hawaii  is 
also  famed,  and  when  to  these  is  added 
the  distinction  of  possessing  the  only 
active  craters  in  the  group,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  this  island  is  the  one  most 
visited.  It  is  the  easternmost  and  the 
largest  of  the  islands.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  ninety- 
three  miles,  its  width  eighty  miles.  In 
this  small  area  are  crowded  five  great 
volcanic  mountains,  three  of  them  over 
eight  thousand  feet  high.  It  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  height  of  these  great 
domes,  because  of  the  gentleness  of 
their  slopes.  They  are  most  imposing 
when  viewed  from  the  eastern  coast. 
The  favorite  route  to  the  volcano  is 
therefore  by  way  of  Hilo.  The  other 
route,  which  lands  the  visitor  at  Puna- 
luu,  on  the  south  coast,  gives  a  better 
view  of  the  lava  streams,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  lavas  of  the  eastern  slopes 
has  been  disintegrated  by  the  copious 
rains  that  visit  that  side  of  the  island, 
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and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
koa  and  ohia. 

This  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the 
two  sides  of  Hawaii  is  very  striking. 
The  western  coast  as  seen  from  the 
steamer  presents  an  almost  continuous 
line  of  precipitous  cliffs,  or  piled-up 
masses  of  bare  black  lava.  The  coast 
line  has  numerous  indentations  or  bays, 
and  about  each  of  these  clusters  a  na- 
tive village.  Looking  up  at  the  black 
overhanging  cliffs,  one  wonders  what 
attractions  such  a  place  can  offer  as  a 
home, — in  fact,  how  human  beings  man- 
age to  sustain  life  there.  Fish  there 
must  be  in  abundance,  of  course,  and  a 
few  miles  back  in  the  interior  there  is 
an  immense  elevated  plateau,  which  by 
reason  of  its  position  profits  by  all  the 
scanty  rainfall  the  region  enjoys,  and 
supports  the  taro  and  banana  patches, 
which  supply  the  other  necessaries  of  a 
Kanaka  bill  of  fare. 

The  Hawaiian  holding  is  generally  a 
strip  of  land  running  back  from  the  sea, 
including  a  bit  of  woodland  and  a  bit  of 
land  suitable  for  rice  or  taro  patches. 
The  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  adjacent 
waters  is  bought  with  the  land.  This  is 
the  common  custom  of  the  country. 
You  must  have  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  before  dropping  a 
line  off  the  shore  anywhere  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  native  Hawaiian  prefers  the  hot 
lava  cliffs  to  the  cooler  heights  inland. 
He  is  amphibious,  too,  and  hence  prefers 
to  live  by  the  water.  Captain  Cook- 
found  a  dense  population  crowding  these 
western  shores  of  Hawaii.  The  burial 
caves  of  their  chiefs  can  still  be  seen 
dotting  the  walls  of  the  cliffs,  and  as 
an  ancient  superstition  prevents  the  in- 
mates from  being  disturbed,  skeletons, 
wrapped  in  cocoa  bark,  with  calabashes 
and  stone  implements,  can  be  seen  with- 
in. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  great  mount- 
ain wall  which  divides  the  island  there 
is   an   annual   rainfall  of   one  hundred 


and  fifty  inches,  due  to  the  warm,  moist 
northeast  trades.  As  a  consequence, 
the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation 
here  reaches  its  climax.  Hilo  is  buried 
in  palms  and  bamboo.  It  has  streams 
of  clear  water  running  along  the  sides 
of  its  streets. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Hilo  the  volcano 
road  plunges  into  a  genuine  tropical 
jungle.  Guava,  ohia,  and  lauhala  trees 
form  a  framework  for  ferns  and  brake 
and  parasites  to  run  riot  over.  In  the 
shade  of  the  tall  tree  ferns  are  found 
the  coffee  plants,  with  their  dark  green 
leaves,  and  rows  of  red  berries  growing 
along  their  stems.  Equally  picturesque, 
are  the  broad  leaves  of  the  banana  and 
the  naked  stem  of  the  ti  tree,  with  its 
crown  of  deeply  indented  leaves.  There 
is  only  one  thing  lacking, —  that  is 
sound.  The  cheerful  chirp  of  a  bird  is 
almost  unheard.  The  deep  silence  of 
Hawaiian  forests  is  painful,  but  there  is 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  though 
the  birds  are  missed,  there  are  neither 
snakes  nor  wild  animals  of  any  kind  to 
fear. 

The  fourteen  miles  of  carriage  road 
end  at  the  Half-way  House,  a  mislead- 
ing name,  for  there  are  at  least  seven- 
teen miles  yet  to  be  made  on  horseback, 
—  a  tedious  seventeen  miles,  as  the  trail 
is  rough,  and  the  horses  can  seldom  be 
urged  out  of  a  walk.  The  government 
maintains  good  roads  on  most  of  the 
islands.  It  is  now  extending  the  Hilo 
carriage  road,  which  will  probably  be 
completed  to  the  Volcano  House  within 
the  year. 

There  is  a  carriage  road,  so  called, 
now  on  the  Punaluu  side,  which  is  rec- 
ommended to  timid  people  in  place  of 
the  inevitable  horseback  ride  of  the 
Hilo  route.  Its  only  advantage  is  a 
more  even  distribution  of  bruises.  If 
one  has  a  love  of  adventure,  there  are 
two  enjoyable  incidents  on  the  Punaluu 
trip.  One  is  the  landing  in  the  surf, 
and  the  other  is  the  five-mile  ride  on  the 
railroad  from  Punaluu  to  Pahala. 
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Hawaii  has  no  fringing  coral  reefs, 
repeated  submarine  eruptions  having 
destroyed  life  in  the  adjacent  waters.  It 
therefore  has  no  first  rate  harbors,  Hilo 
Bay  excepted.  At  some  of  the  ports  an 
immense  derrick  is  used  to  land  pas- 
sengers. At  Punaluu  the  landing  is 
made  in  a  small  boat.  The  surf  runs 
high,  dashing  over  a  rocky  headland 
that  projects  into  the  sea.  The  Kanaka 
boatmen  are  brave  and  skillful.  They 
pull  for  dear  life,  and  keep  the  boat 
right  side  up,  though  the  force  of  the 
waves  sometimes  sends  the  steersman 
with  his  oar  sprawling  over  the  backs  of 
the  passengers.  Once  in  the  lee  of  the 
headland,  all  danger  is  past. 

Those  who  require  this  spice  to  en- 
sure real  enjoyment  may  find  it  again 
in  a  ride  on  the  Pahala  plantation  rail- 
road. The  cars  are  a  cross  between  a 
flat  car  and  a  hand  car.  They  are  hitched 
together  by  a  very  shaky  looking  coup- 
ling, and  supplied  with  a  rusty  brake  of 
most  primitive  pattern.  The  man  who 
surveyed  the  road  must  have  been  an 
eccentric  genius,  for  the  way  the  com- 
plaining little  engine  whisks  around 
sharp  curves  and  goes  bumping  down 
alarming  grades  is  a  caution. 

The  first  feeling  on  arriving  at  the 
Volcano  House  is  one  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  road  has  risen  so  gradually 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  altitude, 
a  little  over  four  thousand  feet.  If  the 
day  be  clear,  the  great  masses  of  Mauna 
Loa  and  Mauna  Kea,  with  their  snow- 
capped crests  towering  to  the  clouds, 
can  be  seen  to  the  westward.  Kilauea 
seems  a  mere  molehill  beside  them. 
The  road  emerges  from  a  thicket  of  low 
ohias  and  ohelo  bushes  on  to  a  gently 
sloping  ledge  on  the  brink  of  a. great 
black  pit.  The  near  wall  of  this  pit  is 
overgrown  with  ferns  and  bushes, 
through  which  a  steepish  path  winds, 
making  the  descent  of  five  hundred  feet 
in  a  little  over  a  mile.  The  floor  of  this 
great  pit  is  covered  with  blocks  and 
ridges  of  broken  black  lava,  thrown  to- 


gether in  the  utmost  confusion.  Some'of 
the  knobs  and  hillocks  are  twisted  and 
wrinkled  in  parallel  lines.  Others  look 
like  immense  coils  of  rope.  Now  and 
then  an  ugly  crack  opens  into  a  black 
abyss,  from  which  a  thin,  whitish  vapor 
issues. 

A  larger  column  of  vapor  rising  from 
a  deep  depression  near  the  farther  wall 
of  the  pit  marks  the  active  part  of  the 
crater.  In  its  present  shape  it  is  a  pit 
within  a  pit  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things  about  Kilauea  is  that  it  never 
looks  twice  the  same.  At  no  time  does 
it  correspond  to  the  generally  accept- 
ed idea  of  a  volcano.  An  active  volca- 
no means  a  volcano  in  eruption,  which 
term  commonly  suggests  a  cone-shaped 
mountain,  from  whose  summit  jets  of 
lava  are  thrown  into  the  air,  accompan- 
ied by  vapor  and  showers  of  stones.  In- 
stead of  being  a  cone,  Kilauea  is  a  pit, 
and  its  vent  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  As 
a  rule,  the  eruptions  are  not  projectile. 

From  the  edge  of  the  second  pit  one 
looks  down  upon  a  circular  lake  of  boil- 
ing lava,  which  is  most  of  the  time  in  a 
state  of  violent  ebullition.  There  are 
constant  changes  in  the  play  of  the 
molten  mass.  From  time  to  time  a  beau- 
tiful silver-gray  film  forms  over  its  sur- 
face. Bright  red  cracks  appear  around 
the  edges  of  this  crust,  and  shoot  across 
it  in  jagged  lines  like  chain  lightning. 
Masses  of  the  cooling  lava  break  away, 
and  move  with  a  rotary  motion  toward 
a  point  to  the  northeast  of  the  center, 
which  seems  to  be  the  region  of  great- 
est activity.  There  they  are  sucked 
down  below  the  surface,  to  be  ejected 
again  a  moment  later  with  terrific  force, 
and  a  roaring  sound  like  the  noise  of  a 
mammoth  steam  engine.  The  jets  thus 
formed  are  usually  not  over  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high.  Viewed  from  above  they 
resemble  the  bubbling  or  bulging  of  an 
immense  pot  of  porridge. 

A  party  of  tourists,  including  four 
ladies,  visited  Kilauea  recently,  while 
the  lake  was  in  the  condition  described 
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above.  Not  satisfied  with  the  view  from 
the  rim  of  the  pit,  they  climbed  down  its 
wall  on  to  the  ledge  that  surrounds  the 
lake.  The  perpendicular  wall  is  flanked 
by  a  mass  of  fallen  lava  fragments, 
closely  piled  together.  As  the  surface 
of  the  lava  is  rough,  it  affords  a  better 
footing,  and  there  is  less  danger  of  a 
slide  than  there  would  be  in  climbing 
over  smooth  rocks  thus  lodged.  The 
greatest  danger  is,  of  course,  a  fall  of 
fresh  rock  from  the  walls,  where  there 
are  great  ugly-looking  cracks  or  fissures, 
which  even  a  slight  earthquake  shock 
might  widen  sufficiently  to  send  tons  of 
rock  and  debris  thundering  into  the  pit. 
The  view  from  the  bottom  is  worth 
the  risk.  Seen  at  night,  the  perpendic- 
ular walls  of  the  pit  are  lighted  with  a 
magnificent  glow.  The  jets  dancing 
from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other, 
and  the  lava  lifting  itself  in  great  round- 
ed crests  of  fire,  give  an  impression  of 
imprisoned  force  gathering  itself  for  an 
outburst. 

From  above  the  greatest  activity  was 
seen  to  be  near  the  center  of  the  lake  : 
there  seemed  to  be  little  around  the 
edges.  Moving  cautiously  along  the 
ledge,  and  out  over  the  hardened  crust 
of  lava,  which  projects  from  it  over  the 
lake,  avoiding  the  red  cracks  and  steam- 
ing solfataras,  it  was  possible  to  get  near 
enough  to  hear  the  bubbling  and  splash- 
ing of  the  lavas  under  the  edge  of  the 
crust.  Occasionally  small  jets  of  lava 
would  rise  high  enough  to  be  visible 
from  above.  They  even  seemed  to  splash 
red  hot  drops  on  to  the  crust.  It  was 
evident  that  the  lake  was  at  work  un- 
dermining it,  preparatory  to  increasing 
its  own  area  by  engulfing  it.  Two  days 
after  the  party  visited  the  spot  it  was 
covered  by  an  overflow. 

Recorded  observations  on  the  changes 
in  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  during  the  past 
sixty-five  years,  indicate  that  it  passes 
through  a  cycle  including  three  |  pro- 
cesses :  (i)  filling  ;  (2)  discharging  ;  (3) 
collapsing. 


The  wonderful  variations  in  the  size 
of  the  visible  lava  lakes,  and  the  extent 
of  the  region  affected  by  their  rise  and 
ebb,  points  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  the  whole  floor  of  the  outer  basin 
of  Kilauea  is  underlain  by  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  liquid  lava.  From  this  reservoir 
rise  the  lava  columns,  whose  exposed 
surfaces  form  the  lakes.  The  cause  of 
the  rise  of  the  lava  columns  is  un- 
known. 

After  the  basin  of  Halema'uma'u  has 
been  drained  by  a  discharge,  there  is  no 
fire  visible  in  it  for  days, —  sometimes 
even  for  weeks.  Then  gradually  in  the 
bottom  of  the  smoking  basin  a  little  lava 
appears.  It  grows  from  day  to  day, 
lifting  with  it  as  it  rises  the  debris  that 
has  fallen  with  the  last  discharge.  The 
ascensive  force  of  the  lava  column  is  so 
great  that  it  frequently  lifts  the  floor  of 
the  lower  pit  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 
outer  one,  or  even  above  it.     A  year 
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ago  a  debris  cone  was  thus  raised  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
floor  of  the  outer  pit. 

In  1887  a  cone  over  a  thousand  feet  in 
diameter  was  lifted  bodily  with  the  floor 
of  the  basin  on  which  it  stood,  the 
whole  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  lava 
lake,  and  being  elevated  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  foot  a  day.  Debris  cones  are 
also  frequently  raised  around  the  mar- 
gins of  the  lakes,  projecting  over  them 
like  headlands  on  the  borders  of  a 
stormy  sea.  Masses  of  these  lava  frag- 
ments frequently  yield  to  the  under- 
mining of  the  active  lavas,  and  fall  into 
the  fiery  flood,  causing  fresh  outbursts, 
attended  by  deafening  detonations. 

When  the  column  reaches  high  lava 
mark  it  does  not  necessarily 
overflow  into  the  larger  basin, 
though  discharges  over  the 
floor  of  the  outer  pit  are  com- 
mon. The  lakes  are  frequently 
emptied  by  a  subterranean  dis- 
charge, followed  by  a  down- 
plunge  of  the  floor  of  the  crater. 
Earthquakes  sometimes  open 
a  vent,  which  allows  the  lavas 
to  flow  off  to  the  sea;  but  often- 
times the  mountain  breaks,  and 
the  lavas  find  an  outlet  without 
such  disturbances. 


The  down-plunge  which  follows  a  dis- 
charge of  the  lavas  may  affect  the  whole 
floor  of  the  crater,  or  it  may  be  con- 
fined to  a  small  area  surrounding  the 
basin  of  Halema'uma'u.  After  the  great 
discharge  of  1868  the  central  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  crater  "  sagged  down  "  three 
hundred  feet,  forming  a  pit,  which  an 
observer  compared  to  a  dried-out  pie, 
with  its  crust  fallen  in  at  the  middle, 
but  still  clinging  to  the  edges  of  the 
dish. 

In  1840  the  floor  of  the  pit  dropped 
four  hundred  feet,  preserving  its  flat 
surface,  which  indicates  that  it  fell  grad- 
ually, "  following  down  the  liquid  mass 
of  the  subsiding  lava  column."  This 
down-plunge  affected  a  large  part  of  the 
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floor  of  the  outer  pit,  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  lava  discharged.  The 
main  discharge  took  place  from  a  fissure 
in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
lava  stream  swept  through  the  forest, 
bearing  all  before  it,  at  times  parting 
and  enclosing  islets  of  earth  and  trees, 
which  it  bore  along  on  its  surface. 
Where  it  plunged  into  the  sea  the  burn- 
ing lava  was  "  shivered  like  melted  glass 


reappear  in  the  same  place  after  a  dis- 
charge. Whether  its  surface  will  assume 
the  same  form  and  proportions  as  be- 
fore, depends  partly  on  the  amount  of 
force  back  of  it,  partly  on  the  condition 
in  which  the  floor  of  the  crater  was  left 
by  the  last  down-plunge.  There  is  no 
fixed  point  to  which  the  lavas  must  rise 
before  finding  an  outlet.  In  1832  a  dis- 
charge took  place  when  they  were  within 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  of  the  top 
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into  millions  of  particles,  which  were 
thrown  up  in  clouds  darkening  the  sky, 
and  falling  like  hail  over  the  surround- 
ing country." 

The  flow  continued  for  three  weeks, 
extending  the  coast-line  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  outward,  and  destroying  the 
fish  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  along 
the  shore.  The  down-plunge  of  1840  is 
said  to  have  determined  the  chief  places 
of  eruption  of  Kilauea  during  the  next 
thirty  years.  It  left  the  pit  with  vertical 
walls  four  hundred  feet  high.  The  fixed 
position  of  the  lava  column  causes  it  to 


of  the  outer  pit ;  in  1840,  when  they  were 
within  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the 
top  ;  in  1868,  when  they  were  within  five 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  ;  and  in 
1886,  when  they  were  within  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  This  difference  may 
indicate  a  greater  resisting  power  on 
the  part  of  the  mountain,  which  now 
breaks  less  easily  than  formerly,  or  it 
may  indicate  a  less  force  at  work  in  the 
volcano. 

The  subsidences  following  the  earlier 
discharges  were  of  wider  extent  than 
those  caused   by  the  later  ones.     The 
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down-plunge  that  followed  the  discharge 
of  1886  affected  the  southern  end  of  the 
Kilauea  basin  about  Halema'uma'u  only; 
yet  the  solfataras  two  miles  away  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Volcano  House 
showed  sympathy  with  the  eruption. 
These  fissures  are  utilized  to  supply  the 
vapors  for  hot  sulphur  baths.  Just  be- 
fore the  discharge,  when  Halema'uma'u 
was  in  a  state  of  increased  activity, 
these  vapors  were  found  to  be  too  hot  to 
be  borne.  When  the  discharge  had  taken 
place  they  ceased  altogether  for  a  time, 
seeming  to  indicate  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  an  intercommunicating  mass 
of  liquid   lava  underlying  the  floor  of 
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Kilauea,  and  connecting  the  two  ends  of 
the  basin. 

This  great  underlying  reservoir  of 
lava  reaches  up  to  the  surface  through 
the  great  conduit  in  the  Halema'uma'u 
basin,  and  also  in  times  of  unusual  ac- 
tivity by  secondary  conduits  through 
other  fissures  in  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
forming  other  lakes. 

Kilauea-iki,  which  has  long  been  in- 
active, is  an  example  of  such  a  second- 
ary lake.  Its  form  is  a  circular  pit,  or 
well,  a  thousand  feet  deep,  whose  steep 
walls,  overgrown  with  ferns  and  bushes, 
descend  to  a  level  floor  of  cooled  lava. 
The  dimensions  of  this  pit  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Halema'uma'u  basin. 
Should  the  fires  of  the  latter  become 
extinct,  it  might  present  a  similar  ap- 
pearance. 

All  that  the  Kilauea  eruptions  lack  in 
projectile  force  is  present  in  the  vehe- 
ment outbursts  from  Mokuaweoweo,  the 
summit  crater  of  Mauna  Loa.  In  place 
of  the  low  jets  and  quiet  rise  of  the  lava 
column  of  Halema'uma'u,  its  activity  is 
announced  by  fountains  of  lava  rising 
hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  the  attendant 
column  of  vapor  frequently  rising  to  a 
height  of  many  thousand  feet,  making  a 
pillar  of  light  so  bright  that  the  whole 
sky  is  illuminated,  and  fine  print  can  be 
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read  by  it  at  midnight  at  Hilo,  thirty-five 
miles  away. 

Kilauea  has  been  commonly  thought 
to  be  a  vent  opened  on  the  flank  of 
Mauna  Loa,  and  fed  by  the  same  reser- 
voir. The  great  volume  of  the  summit 
ejections  would  seem  to  disprove  such 
a  theory,  for  with  an  open  vent  less 
than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
why  should  the  lavas  seek  an  outlet  a 
thousand  feet  higher  ?  Though  the  two 
active   lava   columns   are    only  twenty 


ranean  or  submarine  discharge.  In  1877 
there  was  evidence  of  great  activity  at 
the  summit,  and  a  party  came  from 
Honolulu  to  visit  the  'crater.  Finding 
the  fire  gone  on  their  arrival,  they  were 
returning,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kealakekua  "  a  great  bubbling  was  seen 
in  the  sea  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore."  Steam  rose,  and  red  hot  lava 
blocks  were  thrown  up  out  of  the  water. 
The  latter  struck  and  jarred  the  boats. 
On  cooling  they  sank.     A  heavy  tidal 
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miles  apart,  there  is  no  particular  sym- 
pathy observable  in  their  discharges. 
In  1868  the  two  conduits  were  broken 
simultaneously  by  a  heavy  earthquake 
shock,  which  originated  on  Mauna  Loa, 
but  was  of  sufficient  violence  to  be  felt 
all  over  the  island.  In  this  case  the  dis- 
charging agent  of  Mauna  Loa  accident- 
ally set  off  Kilauea  also.  In  the  large 
majority  of  Mokuaweoweo  eruptions  no 
change  has  been  observed  in  Kilauea. 

The  Mauna  Loa  conduit,  like   Hale- 
ma'uma'u,  is  often  emptied  by  a  subter- 


wave  gave  further  evidence  of  subma- 
rine disturbance. 

In  November,  1880,  a  flow  started 
from  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
the  escaping  lava  first  rising  in  a  fount- 
ain, then  dividing  into  three  streams, 
"  slowly  lengthening  down  the  mountain 
side."  Two  of  the  three  ran  but  twelve 
miles  and  stopped.  The  third  continued 
running  for  nine  months,  reaching  to 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  Hilo. 
The  heat  from  the  approaching  stream 
of  fire   could  be  plainly  felt  from  the 
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verandas  of  the  houses.  As  usual  on 
such  occasions,  the  natives  were  very 
much  alarmed.  Though  they  have  re- 
pudiated Madame  Pele,  this  threaten- 
ing display  of  her  power  struck  terror 
to  their  souls.  They  tried  to  turn  the 
course  of  the  stream  by  building  stone 
walls  in  its  path.  A  lava  stream  does 
not  stop  or  turn  aside  for  such  a  trifle. 
Its  method  of  advance  is  slow,  but  sure. 
As  it  flows,  contact  with  the  cold  air 
forms  a  hard  crust  over  its  surface,  and 
through  the  tunnel-like  cavity  thus 
formed  the  mid-stream  flows  on.  When 
it  meets  an  obstruction  the  lava  piles 
up  and  pours  over  its  top  in  a  cascade, 
or  lifts  it  bodily,  and  carries  it  along 
with  the  great  mass  of  rock  and  debris 
gathered  in  its  course. 

Thoroughly  terrified,  the  natives  at 
last  resorted  to  their  ancient  custom  of 
making  a  mohai,  or  offering  to  Pele. 

This  offering  may  consist  of  live  pigs 
or  chickens.  Ohelo  berries  were  also 
common.  Combings  from  royal  heads 
were  thought  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious. 
The  offering  must  be  made  by  a  royal 
hand  in  any  case.  Accordingly,  one  of 
the  princesses  was  prevailed  upon  to 
journey  down  to  Hilo  and  present  the 
mohai.  The  charm  worked.  The  flow 
stopped  and  Hilo  was  saved. 

At  present  no  warning  cloud  hangs 
over  Mauna  Loa ;  but  its  forces  are 
doubtless  gathering  for  a  future  out- 
break. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hilo  is  the  Japan- 
ese settlement  lying  about  three  miles 
to  the  north.  It  is  back  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  crowded  into  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  gorge,  through  which  runs 
a  rapid  little  river.  The  houses  are  built 
of  bamboo  canes,  set  upright,  and  bound 
together  with  ropes  of  cocoanut  fiber  or 
wild  grass.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with 
grass,  and  sometimes  utilized  for  extra 
garden  space,  becoming  covered  with 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  squash  or  other 
vegetables. 


The  houses  stand  close  together  on 
the  higher  slope,  and  are  set  cornerwise 
to  the  zigzag  streets.  These  are  paved 
with  stones,  and  lead  down  by  little  steps 
to  the  lower  levels  near  the  water,  which 
have  been  laid  out  as  a  common  garden. 

The  people  who  live  here  are  contract 
laborers,  brought  from  Japan  to  work 
in  the  neighboring  sugar  plantations. 
They  have  retained  all  the  peculiarities 
of  dress  and  manners  which  character- 
ized them  at  home,  yet  do  not  seem  at 
all  out  of  place  in  their  new  surround- 
ings. When  they  were  first  brought 
over,  the  company  built  for  them  neat 
little  modern  houses,  which  were  fur- 
nished them  rent  free;  but  they  never 
felt  at  home  in  them,  and  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  construct  others  accord- 
ing to  their  own  plans.  The  permission 
was  readily  given,  and  as  a  result  the 
present  picturesque  cluster  of  huts  came 
into  existence. 

Both  men  and  women  work  in  the 
fields,  though  the  women  have  shorter 
hours  than  their  husbands.  Only  the 
women  with  young  babies  remain  at 
home.  It  was  noiiceable  in  this  settle- 
ment that  all  the  babies  were  about  the 
same  age.  Interrogation  elicited  the 
explanation  that  the  whole  community 
came  over  about  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
and  all  got  married  just  before  they 
came. 

The  contracts  under  which  these  la- 
borers come  are  for  a  period  of  years, 
most  commonly  ten.  Their  wages  aver- 
age fifteen  dollars  a  month.  This  is 
lower  than  the  hire  of  the  laborers  of 
other  nationalities,  the  Chinese  receiv- 
ing one  dollar  and  the  Portuguese  three 
dollars  more  per  month.  Of  this  amount 
a  certain  proportion  is  returned  to  the 
company  as  an  installment  on  their  pas- 
sage money,  and  this  is  continued  until 
the  whole  debt  has  been  discharged. 
A  further  sum  of  three  dollars  is  also 
held  back  as  a  reserve  fund,  to  be  used 
in  case  of  illness.  Where  they  are 
boarded,  five   dollars  per  month  is  de- 
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ducted  for  this  expense.  This  is  the 
highest  rate  to  which  they  will  submit, 
as  they  say  that  they  can  live  on  that 
amount.  Their  diet  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  rice,  which  is  rendered  pal- 
atable by  the  addition  of  a  piquant  sauce 
or  dressing  brought  from  Japan.  They 
are  a  happy,  contented  people  in  spite 
of  their  narrow  horizon.  The  women 
are  plump  and  pretty,  and  patter  patient- 
ly around  upon  their  wooden  pattens, 
most  of  them  with  round-faced  babies 
tied  on  their  backs  by  a  silk  handker- 
chief. 

Reverence  for  royalty  was  one  of  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  the  an- 
cient religion  of  the  Hawaiians.  It  was 
formerly  a  crime  punishable  with  death 
to  pass  through  the  king's  shadow,  or 
sit  higher  than  his  head.  His  person  was 
sacred,  and  protected  by  a  strict  system 
of  taboo.  In  the  royal  palace  the  taboo 
stick,  with  which  the  king  announced 
his  excommunications,  is  exhibited.  It 
is  a  wand  with  a  carved  stone  cap.  If 
this  stick  was  lowered  on  the  approach 
of  a  courtier  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw immediately,  and  was  recognized 
as  being  in  disgrace.  The  king's  will 
was  absolute ;  but  the  majority  of  Ha- 
waiian monarchs  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
kindly  disposition,  and  to  have  made  no 
improper  use  of  their  extreme  power.  It 
was  due  to  one  of  them  that  the  taboo 
system  was  abolished.  This  system  bore 
with  grievous  weight  upon  the  women. 
They  were  forbidden  the  use  of  some  of 
the  most  common  articles  of  diet,  such 
as  bananas  and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  on 
pain  of  death.  It  was  taboo  for  a  woman 
to  enter  the  eating  house  of  the  men,  or 
one  of  the  heiaus,  or  temples.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries,  the 
reigning  king,  out  of  consideration  for 
some  of  his  women,  declared  the  taboo 
abolished. 

The  work  of  converting  the  natives 
to  Christianity  was  greatly  assisted  by 
this  voluntary  renunciation  of  the  old 
heathen    system.     The    power   of    the 


priests  was  broken  by  it,  though  their 
influence  was  still  strong  with  the 
natives.  The  source  of  the  awe  in  which 
they  were  held  is  easily  understood, 
when  one  considers  that  they  were 
formerly  invested  with  the  right  of 
choosing  the  victims  for  the  human  sac- 
rifices. Later  they  depended  largely 
on  the  anana,  or  power  of  praying  peo- 
ple to  death,  to  retain  their  influence. 
No  amount  of  argument  can  disabuse 
the  native  mind  of  a  belief  in  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  enchantment.  It  is  not 
the  priests  alone  who  practice  it.  It  is 
believed  that  anyone  can  compass  the 
destruction  of  an  enemy  by  a  sufficient 
exercise  of  will-power.  In  fact,  so 
strong  is  the  popular  conviction  on  the 
subject,  or  so  weak  the  vitality  of  the 
race,  that  it  is  sometimes  sufficient 
merely  to  convince  a  man  that  some  one 
has  determined  to  pray  him  to  death. 

An  instance  is  related  by  one  of  the 
early  missionaries  of  a  man  who  became 
thus  convinced,  and  set  the  day  and 
hour  of  his  own  death.  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  resolved  that  the  man  should  not 
die.  He  accordingly  procured  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  chloroform,  and  kept 
him  unconscious  until  the  fatal  hour 
was  past.  His  astonishment  on  being 
roused  was  boundless ;  but  the  bold 
ruse  saved  his  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of 
native  characteristics  in  a  short  stay  on 
the  Islands.  The  native  of  today  is  a 
resultant  of  so  many  different  influences 
that  he  is  a  study  for  the  sociologist.  In 
the  old  days,  when  a  grass  hut  was  his 
shelter,  a  single  garment  composed  his 
wardrobe,  and  raw  fish,  poi,  and  fruit,  his 
diet,  he  was  a  lithe,  well-developed  ani- 
mal, happy  in  disposition,  not  wilfully 
cruel,  but  careless  of  others  through  lazi- 
ness oftener  than  for  any  other  reason. 
It  is  true  that  mothers  buried  their  chil- 
dren alive  to  be  rid  of  the  care  of  them, 
and  that  old  people  frequently  died  of 
neglect.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
cruel  sports,  such  as  some  savage  nations 
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delight  in.  The  missionaries  found  a 
ready  welcome,  and  were  adopted  at  once 
by  the  reigning  family  as  their  own 
guides  and  counsellors,  and  as  the  teach- 
ers of  their  people.  The  first  schools 
were  composed  of  grown  men  and  wo- 
men. 


It  was  thought  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  teach  the  children,  as  they  were 
entirely  untrained.  Perseverance  over- 
came even  their  hatred  of  restraint, 
however,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
behaved  children  than  those  one  sees  in 
the  schools  of  today. 

May  L.   Cheney. 


IX   THE    REDWOOD  CANONS. 

Down  in  the  redwood  canons,  cool  and  deep, 
The  shadows  of  the  forest  ever  sleep, 

The  odorous  redwoods,  wet  with  fog  and  dew, 

Touch  with  the  bay,  and  mingle  with  the  yew. 
Under  the  firs  the  red  madrono  shines, 

The  graceful  tan  oaks,  fairest  of  them  all, 
Lean  lovingly  unto  the  sturdy  pines, 

In  whose  far  tops  the  whistling  blue-birds  call. 

Here  where  the  forest  shadows  ever  sleep, 
The  mountain  lily  lifts  its  chalice  white, 
The  myriad  ferns  hang  draperies  soft  and  light 

Thick  on  each  mossy  bank  and  watered  steep, 
Where  slender  deer  tread  softly  in  the  night, 

Down  in  the  redwood  canons  dark  and  deep. 

Lillian  H.   S  In  try 
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THE  TREASURE  CAVE  ON  OAHU. 


At  six  o'clock  one  lovely  morning  a 
party  of  seven  rode  gayly  out  of  the  yard 
of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  bound  first 
for  Waikiki,  and  intending,  after  a  bath 
and  a  rest  at  that  lovely  beach,  to  ride 
on  to  the  old  crater  of  Dimond  Head. 

There  were  seven  persons  in  the  party. 
Three  were  visitors  from  the  outer  world, 
the  others  were  natives  of  this  favored 
spot,  Hawaii,  the  star  of  the  ocean.  I 
suppose  you  will  think  because  I  say 
natives,  that  I  mean  that  they  were  Ha- 
waiians,  but  I  do  not.  Two  of  them  were 
half  whites, beautiful  girls,  well  educated, 
and  fitted  to  enter  any  society  in  the 
world.  They  were  the  daughters  of  an 
English  merchant,  and  had  been  edu- 
ucated  in  England.  The  others  of  the 
group  were  young  men,  sons  of  one  of 
the  first  white  men  who  settled  in'Hon- 
olulu.  They  were  graduates  from  Har- 
vard, and  had  returned  to  their  native 
home  to  begin  practicing  the  lessons 
which  they  had  been  learning,  one  as  a 
lawyer,  his  brother  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  good  will.  Of  the 
visitors,  one  was  an  artist,  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  ;  another  was  hoping  to 
find  some  spot  which  had  not  been  writ- 
ten to  death ;  and  the  last  was  there 
because  he  could  not  help  himself.  He 
was  "  Benedict,  the  married,"  and  his 
chains  were  too  new  to  be  thrown  off  yet. 

A  reference,  the  night  before,  to  the 
treasure  of  Kaiwili  had  aroused  the  curi- 
osity of  the  hunter  after  the  unusual,  and 
she  had  inquired  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  She  was  told  that  there  was 
a  cave  under  the  mountain  beyond  Wai- 
kiki, and  that  it  was  just  the  place  for  her 
to  visit  if  she  wished  a  new  sensation. 
A  party  was  quickly  arranged,  and  here 
they  were  setting  out  for  Waikiki,  and 
to  the  caves  beyond  Dimond  Head. 

The  ride  to  the  beach  is  over  a  fine 
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road,  and  it  is  in  sight  of  the  breakers 
most  of  the  way.  Early  as  it  was,  the 
road  was  not  a  lonely  one,  as  they  met 
numerous  parties  of  young  people  that 
had  been  out  to  Waikiki  already,  and 
were  now  on  their  way  home. 

The  riding  habit  of  the  young  Hawaii- 
an girl  is  very  pretty.  It  is  simply  five 
or  six  yards  of  some  bright  colored  cloth, 
which  she  passes  around  her  waist,  cross- 
es its  ends  in  front,  and  lets  it  float  free 
on  the  breeze,  streaming  out  behind  her 
as  she  rides  at  full  speed, —  for  no  native 
of  either  sex  would  think  of  riding  slowly 
under  any  circumstances.  The  fragrant 
maile  was  worn  by  most  of  the  riders  in 
wreaths  and  garlands,  sometimes  twined 
with  flowers,  sometimes  alone,  but  in 
every  case  making  a  most  picturesque 
addition  to  the  appearance  of  the  wearer. 

At  Waikiki  the  party  were  received 
with  much  laughter  and  mirth  by  the 
married  sister  of  our  Hawaiian  girls, 
and  breakfast  was  soon  spread  for  them 
in  the  lanai,  an  open  room  looking  out 
upon  the  beach.  It  is  the  Hawaiian  cus- 
tom to  have  some  such  place  in  which  to 
lounge  away  the  heated  part  of  the  day. 
The  roof  keeps  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  from  you,  and  the  open  sides  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  give  a  fine 
outlook,  in  this  case,  on  old  ocean.  Ear 
in  the  distance  you  see  the  white  sail  of 
some  fishing  boat,  or  perhaps  of  some 
larger  vessel  coming  into  port.  If  near 
at  hand,  probably  the  sails  would  appear 
rather  dingy,  but  certainly  in  this  case 
distance  lends  enchantment,  and  they 
look  like  snow.  Nearer  inshore  are  half 
a  dozen  canoes,  each  with  its  dusky  oc- 
cupant, who  paddles  it  about  as  easily  as 
if  he  was  a  part  of  the  little  craft.  Don't 
be  deceived  into  believing  that  it  is  an 
easy  task,  and  attempt  it  yourself.  If 
you  do,  you  will  surely  get  a  ducking. 
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in  the  ground  half  covered  by  leaves. 
He  was  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  lay 
helpless  for  some  time.  On  recovering 
his  senses  he  tried  to  find  his  way  out 
of  the  cave  in  which  he  was  confined. 
He  walked  for  some  time,  and  at  last 
came  to  a  place  where  the  walls  were 
literally  covered  with  gems  of  all  colors. 
He  filled  his  pockets  and  continued 
searching  for  an  exit.  After  a  long  time 
he  reached  the  open  air,  nearly  dead 
from  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  He 
had  been  gone  from  home  five  days,  and 
had  passed  at  least  four  of  the  five  in 
the  underworld.  He  declared  that  he 
did  find  gold,  diamonds,  and  rubies,  and 
that  he  had  filled  his  pockets  with  them, 
but  if  so  he  had  lost  them  during  his 
wanderings,  as  he  had  nothing  of  the 
kind  when  he  reached  his  friends.  He 
was  crazed  by  his  terrible  experience, 
and  never  fully  recovered  his  reason. 
He  swore  that  his  friends  had  robbed 
him  of  his  treasure,  and  he  used  to 
spend  weeks  at  a  time  wandering  around 
in  the  mountains,  trying  to  find  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave  in  which  he  spent 
those  fearful  days.  He  never  found  it, 
and  there  are  few  people  that  believe 
that  there  was  any  such  place,  but  some 
few  are  sure  that  he  did  really  find  the 
cave,  though  they  are  not  prepared  to 
believe  in  his  story  of  its  treasures. 

Perhaps  he  was  really  crazy,  and  also, 
perhaps  he  was  not,  but  actually  found 
what  he  said  he  did. 

At  any  rate  Nalimu  had  found  a  treas- 
ure ;  just  what,  no  one  knows  certainly, 
but  probably  it  was  gems,  or  what  he 
believed  to  be  gems.  He  showed  no 
one  the  way  to  his  treasure  house,  and 
so  far  as  is  known  never  trusted  but 
one  with  a  sight  of  the  treasure. 

After  a  long  time,  when  he  felt  sure 
that  Kamehameha  had  lost  all  desire  to 
destroy  him,  he»began  to  look  among 
the  maidens  for  one  who  should  come 
as  his  bride  to  the  little  hut  that  he  had 
built  of  the  sweet-smelling  grass  under 
the  tall   mango  trees,  beside  the  little 


brook  that  rippled  its  way  down  the 
steep  side  of  the  mountain  on  its  way 
to  the  sea.  He  waited  long  before  he 
saw  the  one  he  wanted;  but  at  last  fate 
met  him,  and  he  laid  down  his  heart  at 
the  feet  of  Kaiwili. 

She  was  as  arrant  a  young  flirt  as 
even  civilization  could  produce.  She 
had  had  more  hearts  laid  at  her  dainty 
brown  feet  than  any  other  three  girls 
of  her  race,  and  she  herself  had  no  more 
heart  than  one  of  the  stone  images  in 
the  City  of  Refuge  on  the  hill  behind 
her  father's  hut.  She  had  laughed  to 
scorn  all  her  other  suitors  ;  but  Nalimu 
was  the  son  of  a  king,  and  perhaps  she 
had  best  take  him  for  her  lord.  She 
did  not  intend  to  be  the  slave  that  most 
of  the  women  of  her  race  became  after 
marriage.  She  would  share  his  hut, 
but  it  must  be  as  an  equal.  She  would 
come  to  him  on  no  other  terms,  and  he 
was  so  infatuated  that  he  was  willing 
to  promise  anything  to  secure  her  as 
his  bride. 

The  wedding  feast  was  held  at  the 
village  where  Kaiwili  had  lived  all  her 
sixteen  years  of  life.  Three  days  they 
ate,  drank,  sang,  and  slept  ;  and  then 
Nalimu  and  his  bride  left  for  their  home 
several  miles  back  in  the  mountains. 
Here  he  had  fondly  hoped  they  would 
pass  many  happy  days.  He  had  never 
felt  the  need  of  company  beyond  what 
he  found  in  the  two  or  three  huts  that 
composed  the  village,  if  it  could  be 
called  one,  where  he  had  lived  for  so 
many  years. 

But  what  suited  him  did  not  at  all 
satisfy  his  bride.  She  had  always  lived 
in  a  large  village,  and  had  been  the  life 
of  that  village.  It  was  a  rise  in  life  for 
her  to  marry  the  son  of  a  king,  even 
though  the  king  was  dead  after  defeat 
but  she  would  have  preferred  a  little 
less  honor  and  more  pleasure.  She  had 
known  from  the  first  that  Nalimu  would 
take  her  to  his  home ;  but  like  many 
of  her  civilized  sisters  of  the  present 
day  she  had  supposed  that,  if  she  was 
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not  pleased  with  his  home,  he  would 
then  bring  her  back  to  her  own  village. 
This,  Nalimu  had  no  idea  of  doing. 
Here  was  his  home.  His  taro  fields 
were  here.  In  this  spot  he  had  spent 
many  happy  years,  and  here  he  intend- 
ed to  spend  many  more.  He  was  sorry 
that  it  was  not  as  pleasant  for  Kaiwili 
as  it  was  for  him,  but  he  saw  no  reason 
for  changing  his  residence.  To  be  sure, 
he  had  promised  to  give  Kaiwili  her 
own  way  in  all  things,  but  then  he  did 
not  suppose  that  she  would  ask  such  a 
senseless  thing  as  this  ;  and  at  any  rate 
he  would  not  allow  her  to  have  her 
way  now.     Anything  else,  but  not  that. 

She  sulked  and  moped  for  a  long 
time,  and  made  life  as  disagreeable  as 
possible  for  Nalimu,  but  it  had  no  effect 
upon  his  decision.  This  was  his  home  ; 
here  she  must  live, — pleasantly  if  she 
would,  in  misery  if  that  was  her  choice. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  fret.  She  was  his 
wife,  an  indulged  and  favored  one.  Few 
of  her  companions  had  such  yielding 
husbands.  She  was  envied  by  most  of 
the  wives  that  knew  her.  It  was  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  her  father.  In  Hawaii 
at  that  time  married  was  married,  and 
parents  had  nothing  further  to  say  as 
to  the  fate  of  their  children  after  once 
they  left  home. 

Kaiwili  tried  for  many  days  to  con- 
quer her  husband,  but  at  last  gave  it  up. 
His  will  was  law  for  her,  and  if  she 
would  not  yield  she  must  be  unhappy, 
for  he  certainly  would  never  allow  her 
to  have  her  way.  In  all  other  things 
he  was  kind  and  gentle,  but  in  this  one 
matter  he  was  rock.  She  had  sense, 
and  so  gave  up  at  last,  and  tried  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  her  new  home. 

Nalimu  had  never  shown  her  his  treas- 
ures, and  would  not  listen  to  her  request 
to  be  taken  to  the  place  in  which  he 
found  them. 

What  use  he  intended  to  make  of 
them  it  is  hard  to  say ;  for  he  never 
tried  to  barter  them.  Probably  he  con- 
sidered them  as  kapu  to  the  use  of  the 


gods.  At  any  rate,  he  would  not  allow 
Kaiwili  to  see  them  for  a  long  time. 

At  last,  hoping  by  this  indulgence  to 
persuade  her  to  a  little  more  pleasant 
state  of  mind,  he  took  her  to  the  place 
where  he  had  secreted  his  treasures.  He 
spread  them  out  before  her  in  all  their 
richness  and  beauty.  Of  course,  neither 
of  them  could  have  been  any  judge  of 
the  value  of  what  lay  before  them,  but 
they  could  appreciate  the  beauty.  Per- 
haps this  wonderful  treasure  was  noth- 
ing more  than  mica  and  colored  pebbles, 
but  certainly  Nalimu  valued  it  very 
highly.  He  showed  it  to  Kaiwili,  and 
she  was  as  enthusiastic  as  he  himself. 
They  feasted  their  eyes  for  some  time, 
and  then  Nalimu  hid  it  away  in  the  se- 
cure place  he  had  made  for  it  in  the  side 
of  the  hill.  He  made  Kaiwili  take  a 
most  solemn  oath  never  to  divulge  the 
secret  of  this  hiding  place,  and  never  to 
visit  it  without  his  company.  This  she 
was  willing  to  do,  for  she  saw  no  use  to 
which  she  could  put  her  new  knowledge. 
For  this  time  she  had  her  way.  Her 
husband  had  given  up  in  this  one  thing, 
and  had  shown  her  the  treasure  which 
he  had  always  refused  before  to  do. 
This  was  enough  for  the  time.  She 
thought  that  this  was  the  entering 
wedge,  and  that  she  should  soon  be  able 
to  win  her  own  way  in  other  things  as 
easily  as  in  this.  But  Nalimu  had  no 
idea  of  letting  her  have  her  own  way 
when  it  conflicted  with  his  wishes. 

Life  dragged  along  with  the  unhappy 
couple  for  a  year,  and  then  Kaiwili  sud- 
denly brightened  up,  and  there  was.  no 
more  sulking.  Nalimu  saw  the  change, 
and  flattered  himself  that  she  had  con- 
cluded to  yield  gracefully,  since  yield 
she  must.  Men  are  proverbially  blind, 
and  he  was  no  different  from  the  rest  of 
his  sex.  He  could  not  see  that  when  a 
woman  has  fought  a  losing  fight  for  a 
year  without  once  showing  symptoms 
of  yielding,  she  is  not  likely  to  turn 
about  all  at  once  and  become  the  most 
meek  and  loving  of  wives. 
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No,  Kaiwili  had  not  given  up  the  bat- 
tle ;  she  had  only  changed  weapons. 
She  had  met  in  her  walks  a  young  man 
that  had  given  her  a  new  subject  for 
thought.  She  had  never  asked  herself 
if  she  loved  Nalimu  or  no,  but  now  she 
knew  without  asking.  She  knew  that 
she  had  never  loved  him  with  one  tenth 
the  devotion  with  which  she  loved  the 
new  comer.  If  she  had  grown  more 
pleasant  in  her  treatment  of  her  hus- 
band, it  was  not  that  she  loved  him 
more,  but  rather  that  she  was  so  care- 
less as  to  what  he  might  think  that  she 
had  ceased  to  make  any  effort  to  win 
him  to  her  way  of  thinking. 

Kahavari,  the  youth  with  whom  Kai- 
wili had  become  infatuated,  was  the  son 
of  a  slave,  but  himself  was  free.  He  was 
nearly  as  fine  looking  a  man  as  Nalimu, 
and  if  the  two  were  to  meet  in  battle  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  likely  to 
come  out  victor.  But  meeting  in  battle 
was  the  last  thing  of  which  Kahavari 
dreamed.  At  first  when  he  met  Kaiwili 
he  had  supposed  her  to  be  one  of  the  vil- 
lage maidens,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  learned  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
another.  When  he  did  so  learn  it  did 
not  have  much  more  effect  upon  him 
than  the  same  knowledge  has  on  modern 
men.  He  evidently  thought  that  hus- 
bands had  no  rights  which  other  men 
were  bound  to  respect.  He  met  Kaiwili 
at  all  hours,  and  they  passed  many  hap- 
py days  in  the  forest. 

One  day  Kaiwili  told  Kahavari  of  the 
treasures  Nalimu  had  discovered,  and 
that  she  knew  where  they  were  hidden. 
This  information  was  very  interesting 
to  the  youth.  Perhaps  he  knew  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  gems,  or  else  he 
might  have  valued  them  simply  as  gifts 
to  the  gods  that  would  win  from  them 
whatever  rewards  the  giver  might 
choose. 

He  persuaded  Kaiwili  to  show  him  the 
hiding  place.  She  did  so,  and  when  he 
saw  the  gems  he  proposed  that  they  two 
take  them  and  fly.     They  could  take  to 


their  canoe  and  could  reach  Oahu  in  safe- 
ty, and  there  Nalimu  was  powerless.  He 
would  scarcely  dare  follow  them  to  the 
home  of  his  enemy,  Kamehameha,  —  and 
if  he  should,  then  they  could  appeal  to 
the  great  king  to  aid  them  against  him, 
telling  who  he  was  and  how  it  happened 
that  he  was  living  when  all  others  of  his 
tribe  had  been  killed. 

Kaiwili  needed  but  little  persuasion. 
It  was  not  a  disgrace  for  her  to  run  away 
from  her  husband  with  another  man.  It 
might  be  very  dangerous,  but  if  she  es- 
caped no  one  would  think  the  less  of  her 
for  it.  A  man  then  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  his  own  honor  and 
name.  If  he  killed  a  false  wife  he  was 
within  his  rights,  and  if  he  let  her  go 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it. 
If  he  did  not  care  no  one  else  would,  and 
the  errant  wife  would  have  no  stones 
thrown  at  her. 

So  after  some  time  spent  in  planning 
she  agreed  to  fly  from  the  bondage  that 
she  had  learned  to  hate,  and  to  take  upon 
her  another  that  she  would  probably  find 
more  irksome  than  the  old.  It  was  de- 
cided to  fly  the  next  time  Nalimu  was 
off  to  the  mountains. 

The  day  came,  and  Kaiwili  hastened 
to  find  her  new  lord  and  to  make  all  ready 
for  their  flight.  If  she  had  been  content 
to  fly  without  robbing  her  husband  she 
might  have  escaped  without  any  trouble, 
for  the  chances  are  that  Nalimu  was  as 
tired  of  her  as  she  was  of  him  ;  but  she 
did  not  so  fly.  She  carried  with  her  the 
whole  of  his  buried  treasure,  which  her 
new  lover  demanded  that  she  should 
turn  over  to  him.  Perhaps  he  cared 
more  for  the  treasure  than  he  did  for  the 
wife. 

They  fled  from  the  shore  at  early  dawn 
in  their  little  canoe,  and  were  soon  out 
of  sight  of  land  on  the  way  to  Oahu. 

Nalimu  came  home  next  morning 
from  his  mysterious  visit  to  the  moun- 
tain, and  found  his  hut  deserted.  He 
soon  learned  from  neighbors  where  and 
with  whom  his  wife  had  fled.     He  sus- 
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pected  that  she  had  robbed  him,  and 
went  at  once  to  where  his  precious  treas- 
ure had  been  secreted.  It  was  gone,  and 
his  rage  was  something  terrible.  He 
cared  comparatively  little  for  the  loss  of 
his  wife.  She  had  worn  his  patience 
threadbare  by  her  freakishness,  and  he 
felt  that  he  could  have  borne  her  loss 
with  equanimity  had  she  not  taken  what 
he  valued  far  beyond  price.  He  hastened 
to  the  beach  and  soon  was  ready  to  fol- 
low the  fleeing  couple. 

He  rowed  all  night,  and  at  break  of 
day  saw  on  the  horizon  the  first  faint 
lines  that  showed  where  Oahu  lay  under 
its  veil  of  cloud.  All  day  he  pushed  on, 
and  at  night  was  near  the  land.  He  had 
thought  nothing  of  the  fate  that  might 
befall  him  if  his  enemy,  Kamehameha, 
should  learn  that  he  had  placed  himself 
in  his  power.  His  whole  thought  was 
of  his  treasure,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  he  might  reclaim  it.  Only  let 
him  get  it  back  again  and  he  would  re- 
turn to  his  home  content.  Kaiwili  could 
stay  with  her  new  lord  if  she  chose,  if 
they  would  restore  what  they  had  stolen. 
If  not,  then  terrible  was  the  fate  he 
would  wreak  upon  them. 

He  was  close  to  the  shore  when  the 
second  morning  broke,  and  skirted  along 
the  land  looking  for  a  suitable  place  to 
land  without  going  to  the  place  where 
the  village  was.  He  did  not  mean  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  if  he 
could  avoid  it. 

Down  beneath  the  outer  side  of  Di- 
mond  Head  he  ran  his  frail  vessel  ashore. 
Here  was  a  little  cove  where  it  was  safe 
to  land,  and  where  no  one  was  likely  to 
find  his  canoe  while  he  was  seeking  the 
runaways. 

He  pulled  it  up  high  on  the  sand,  and 
started  inland  to  find  some  trace  of 
those  whom  he  was  seeking.  He  had 
taken  but  half  a  dozen  steps  when  he 
came  upon  a  sight  that  filled  his  stern 
heart  with  mingled  joy  and  rage. 

On  the  sand  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  in 
the  cliff  sat  his  traitor  wife,  and  beside 


her  lounged  the  form  of  the  man  that 
had  robbed  him  of  not  only  his  wife,  but 
what  he  valued  much  more,  of  the  pre- 
cious stones  that  had  so  filled  his  heart 
that  there  was  no  room  for  any  other 
love. 

They  had  reached  the  shore  only  the 
night  before,  and  had  preferred  resting 
here  until  morning  to  the  difficult  feat 
of  running  in  through  the  breakers  at 
night,  as  they  would  have  to  do  if  they 
finished  their  voyage  at  once. 

They  were  so  intent  upon  the  gems, 
which  lay  in  the  little  calabash  that 
Nalimu  had  carved  for  them,  that  they 
did  not  hear  the  sound  of  his  light  steps 
upon  the  soft  sand.  He  stood  close  be- 
side them  before  they  were  aware  of  his 
presence  on  the  island.  They  had  scarce- 
ly expected  he  would  follow  them,  —  and 
he  would  not,  had  they  not  robbed  him. 
Suddenly  Kaiwili  looked  up,  and  a 
shriek  burst  from  her  pallid  lips,  as  she 
saw  her  wronged  husband  standing 
within  a  few  rods  of  her. 

At  her  cry  Kahavari  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  grasped  the  short  spear  that 
lay  beside  him.  Kaiwili  rushed  past 
him  and  was  hidden  in  the  cave,  and 
Kahavari  followed  her.  Nalimu  rushed 
after  them,  and  found  himself  in  a  cold, 
damp  cave  running  far  back  beneath  the 
mountain. 

Fast  flew  the  terrified  wife  from  the 
rage  of  her  wronged  husband,  swift  fol- 
lowed the  man  for  whom  she  had  left 
home  and  husband,  but  swifter,  faster, 
came  the  avenger  upon  their  path. 
They  rushed  back,  back,  until  they 
reached  the  place  where  the  deep  pit 
yawned  before  them.  Here  Kaiwili 
paused,  and  held  up  her  hand  : — 

"  List,  O  kane.  Hear  ye  not  the  roar 
of  the  water  god  ?  He  is  coming  to 
avenge  our  intrusion  into  his  den.  See, 
here  are  signs  which  show  that  he  has 
but  just  left,- and  hear  his  roar.  He  is 
returning,  and  we  shall  perish  under  the 
waves  of  his  rage." 

Both  men  had  paused  in  their  head- 
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long  rush  at  her  word,  and  now  they 
could  hear  clearly  the  rushing  roar  of 
water.  It  seemed  to  be  beneath  them, 
but  where  they  stood  they  could  see 
nothing. 

A  moment's  thought  told  them  that 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  was  below  the 
high-water  mark,  and  that  when  the  tide 
was  at  its  height  the  cave  must  be  filled. 
But  there  was  still  time  to  escape. 

But  Nalimu  was  determined  to  have 
his  gems  in  his  possession  before  leav- 
ing the  cave.  He  had  not  yet  spoken 
to  his  recreant  wife,  but  now  he  stood 
before  her,  barring  the  narrow  path  to 
safety. 

"And  is  this  the  place,  O  Kaiwili,  in 
which  I  find  thee  ?  I  left  thee  safe  in 
thy  own  home.  How  comes  it  that  I 
find  thee  here  in  a  strange  land,  holding 
in  thy  hands  that  which  I  bade  the  nev- 
er touch,  and  beside  a  man  who  is  no 
brother  nor  kin  to  thee  ? " 

"  Dost  ask  why  ?  Because  thou  tookst 
me,  a  merry,  joyous  girl  from  all  the 
friends  of  my  youth,  expecting  me  to 
be  happy  beside  thee  with  no  compan- 
ions but  thee,  and  thou  much  more 
pleased  with  these  gaudy  stones  than 
with  me,  and  much  fonder  of  seeing 
them  than  of  looking  into  my  eyes.  I 
found  no  husband  in  thee.  Thou  leftest 
me  for  days  whilst  seeking  for  more  -of 
the  fatal  stones  which  were  built  into  a 
wall  between  us.  I  found  that,  if  not 
fair  to  thee,  to  others  I  still  was  fair." 
It  thou  hadst  no  eyes  for  my  beauty, 
others  had.  I  left  thee  because  thou 
caredst  not  to  keep  me.  I  longed  for  a 
home  where  I  could  meet  young  friends 
and  old  companions,  and  thou  wouldst 
not  allow  it.  I  found  one  who  would 
take  me  away  from  the  land  I  hate,  and 
I  came  with  him.  I  love  him,  and  not 
thee." 

"  It  is  well  for"  thee  to  gird  at  me  that 
I  did  not  care  to  stay  beside  thee. 
Didst  ever  try  being  kind  and  loving  as 
wife  should  be  ?  If  thy  heart  had  not 
been  against  me  I  had  long  ago  won  my 


way  to  its  core,  but  I  saw  no  chance  to 
win  against  thy  set  will,  so  to  shun  angry 
words  I  have  kept  from  thee.  This  is 
all  my  fault." 

While  they  were  talking  the  roaring 
of  the  waters  grew  stronger  and  louder. 
In  fear  all  cowered  at  the  brink  of  the 
pit.  No  thought  of  the  quarrel  between 
them  was  in  either  mind.  They  were 
all  stunned  by  the  sound,  of  which  they 
knew  not  the  source. 

"  I  tell  thee,  it  is  the  water  god,  and 
he  comes  to  destroy  us.  Fly,  fly  while 
we  may.  I  have  wronged  thee,  O  Na- 
limu, but  I  repent.  Take  now  thy  gems, 
and  perchance  if  thou  offerest  them  to 
the  angry  god  he  will  forgive  us  for 
entering  his  abode,  and  will  allow  us  to 
go  in  peace." 

While  she  spoke  the  appalling  sounds 
grew  louder.  A  wall  of  water  swept  into 
the  cave,  shutting  the  light  from  its 
depths.  It  receded,  but  only  to  gather 
strength  for  another  attack,as  it  seemed. 
Wave  after  wave  swept  into  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  each  one  coming  nearer  the 
doomed  trio.  Nalimu  attempted  to  seize 
the  calabash  of  jewels,  which  Kaiwili 
still  held.  He  was  resolved  to  perish 
rather  than  lose  them.  Kaiwili  seemed 
to  comprehend  his  purpose,  for  with  a 
wild  cry  she  cast  the  vessel  from  her 
into  the  pit. 

A  ray  of  sunlight  entered  the  cave, 
just  as  she  did  it,  and  in  its  beams  the 
gems  flashed  with  their  colored  radiance, 
lighting  up  for  a  moment  the  gloom  of 
darkness  which  encompassed  them. 

As  the  gems  fell  into  the  depths  of 
the  pit  Nalimu  uttered  a  wild  cry  and 
sprang  forward  to  seize  them.  In  vain. 
They  fell  to  the  depths  below.  He 
turned  in  frenzy,  and  clasping  Kaiwili 
in  his  arms,  plunged  downward  after  the 
gems  that  he  had  prized  beyond  the  love 
of  wife  or  even  life. 

Kahavari  was  almost  paralyzed  with 
horror  at  the  sights  and  sounds  which 
surrounded  him.  The  shock  of  seeing 
the  girl  that  had  left  all  for  him  perish 
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before  his  eyes,  while  he  was  unable  to 
aid  her  in  the  least ;  the  sounds  of  the 
roaring  water,  which  dashed  its  spray 
up  to  his  very  feet  at  each  new  rise  of 
the  waves, —  all  together  was  enough  to 
destroy  the  reason  of  man. 

He  strove  to  escape  by  swimming,  but 
the  waves  in  the  narrow  passage  to  the 
cave  were  too  strong  for  him.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  death  and  sat  down  to 
await  its  coming.  Higher  and  higher 
rose  the  water,  till  his  head  alone  was 
above  its  surface.  Then  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  rising  no  higher.  It  was 
many  minutes  before  he  dared  hope  that 
the  worst  was  over,  but  then  he  felt  with 
a  glad  throb  of  thankfulness  that  the 
tide  was  going  out. 

It  was  still  hours  before  he  could  es- 
cape from  his  prison,  but  at  last  he 
walked  out  of  the  fatal  place,  and  hast- 
ened away  to  tell  his  friends  the  terri- 
ble things  which  he  had  seen. 

He  lived  many  years,  but  he  knew  no 
joy;  for  ever  he  saw  the  fall  of  his  loved 
one  into  the  deep  pit, —  in  his  ears  ever 
rang  her  last  despairing  cry.  He  ever 
saw  the  struggle  between  her  and  her 
maddened  husband,  which  ended  in  both 
going  down  to  death  in  the  dark  hole 
that  was  lighted  for  the  moment  by  the 
gleam  of  the  wonderful  gems  that  had 
cost  two  lives  and  had  cursed  another 
with  sorrowful  memories. 

To  this  day,  whoever  stands  in  the 
cave  when  the  sun  lights  it  with  its 
rays  at  turn  of  tide,  will  see  the  flash  of 
the  gleaming  gems  falling  into  the  pit ; 
will  see  the  forms  of  hapless  Kaiwili 
and  her  husband,  locked  in  a  death  em- 
brace, plunge  into  the  deep  darkness  of 
that  terrible  gulf.  The  last  despairing 
cry  of  the  doomed  girl  will  ring  again, 
and  then  all  is  darkness.  Then  hasten 
from  the  cave,  or  you  will  share  the  fate 
of  Kahavari,  and  will  spend  the  long 
hours  of  the  tide  standing  in  deep  water, 
which  may  overwhelm  and  destroy  you. 
The  cave  keeps  the  treasures  cast  to  it 
by  ill-starred  Kaiwili,  and  will  keep  them 


till  the  waters  are  dried  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  the  secret  places  of  the 
great  deep  are  laid  bare  to  sight. 

All  drew  a  long  breath  as  the  speaker 
finished  his  long  story,  and  were  a  little 
inclined  to  draw  together  and  to  glance 
askance  into  the  darkness. 

Suddenly  a  beam  of  light  shone  into 
the  darkness,  and  as  it  struck  the  side 
of  the  pit  a  flash  of  colors  blazed  out, 
almost  blinding  the  eyes  which  had  been 
so  long  in  the  dusk  of  the  cave.  With 
the  flash  came  a  low  wail,  swelling  to  a 
shriek.  All  sprang  to  their  feet,  and 
turned  toward  the  gulf.  The  light  had 
nearly  faded, —  but  lo  !  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  gulf  were  two  shadowy  forms 
locked  in  a  death  struggle,  swaying  to 
and  fro,  each  striving  to  cast  off  the 
clasp  of  the  other.  As  they  staggered 
nearer  the  dark  pit,  again  came  that 
wailing  shriek, —  and  with  one  accord 
the  company  of  visitors  rushed  for  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

Once  outside,  and  courage  came  back. 
Each  one  tried  to  give  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  haste  in  reaching  daylight. 
But  the  faces  of  several  were  still  very 
pale. 

"Now,  why  don't  you  all  admit  that 
you  were  just  frightened  out  of  your 
wits  ?  You  know  that  was  the  case,  and 
you  might  as  well  confess  it." 

The  three  visitors  from  outside  looked 
at  the  speaker  a  moment,  then  the  seek- 
er for  sensations  said  : 

"  I  don't  mind  saying  I  was  fright- 
ened ;  but  why  were  not  you  ?  Have 
you  been  accustomed  to  spook  visits 
until  you  are  case-hardened,  and  are  not 
afraid  of  them  ? " 

"  Well,  I  think  I  was  as  frightened  as 
you  were  the  first  time  I  heard  that 
sound,"  said  the  younger  Hawaiian  lady, 
"but  I  have  got  used  to  it  now.  We 
always  take  strangers  to  visit  the  cave, 
and  always  try  to  take  them  at  the  hour 
when  they  can  hear  this  cry.  We  are 
not  often  able  to  have  our  guests  so  well 
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harpoon,  with  the  purpose  of  anchoring 
it  to  a  little  whale  that  had  gotten  across 
the  bar  into  the  river  at  high  tide,  and 
for  a  week  or  more  was  seen,  evidently 
not  knowing  how  to  get  out  to  sea  again. 
When  asked  what  he  wanted  to  do  this 
for,  and  how  he  expected  to  get  ashore 
again, —  for  it  was  impossible  to  capture 
the  creature  with  the  means  at  hand, — 
he  answered  that  he  could  easily  swim 

ashore,  but  he  wanted  to  see  the  d 

thing  tow  that  old  canoe  over  the  bar. 

So  one  day  he  paddled  down  stream 
with  a  jaunty  little  flag  flying,  and  the 
rope  and  harpoon  in  readiness.  He 
loitered  down  nearly  to  the  bar  before 
he  saw  the  whale  blowing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance. By  the  time  he  got  there  it  was 
somewhere  else  ;  and  that  continued  to 
be  the  case  for  a  tediously  long  time, 
before  he  had  a  good  chance  to  throw 
the  harpoon  into  the  blowhole  of  the 
animal,  as  he  had  planned  to  do. 

He  was  almost  over  it  at  last,  and  as 
it  came  slowly  up  he  plunged  the  wea- 
pon in,  standing  up  ready  to  pay  out  the 
rope  as  it  would  go  to  the  bottom.  But 
it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens: 
the  whale  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  just 
then, —  it  forged  ahead  with  startling 
speed,  throwing  the  canoe  high  in  the 
air  and  the  man  twenty  feet  away  in 
another  direction.  When  he  came  to 
the  surface  and  dashed  the  water  out  of 
his  eyes,  he  saw  the  capsized  boat  spin- 
ning through  the  water  in  a  white  line 
of  foam,  far  ahead,  and  in  a  moment  it 
sank. 

All  this  had  been  watched  from  the 
shore  by  a  party  of  huckleberry  pick- 
ers,— three  children,  a  fat  woman,  and  a 
girl.  They  had  come  down  the  river 
early  in  the  morning,  and  their  skiff  was 
secured  a  few  yards  from  where  they 
were  picking  berries.  When  the  girl's 
sharp  eyes  saw  the  result  of  the  strange 
actions  of  the  man  in  the  canoe,  she 
ran  to  the  water,  untied  her  skiff,  poled 
it  out  with  her  oar,  and  in  two  minutes 
was  rowing  towards  the  swimmer,  who 


had  struck  out  for  the  nearest  shore. 
When  she  was  alongside  she  stopped, 
and  he  called  out  quite  cheerfully, — 

"  Hello !  did  you  come  out  here  to 
pick  me  up  ? " 

Her  only  answer  was  a  short  inclina- 
tion of  her  head.  He  climbed  into  the 
boat,  and  wanted  to  take  the  oars,  but 
she  pointed  to  the  other  seat,  which  he 
took  obediently,  a  dripping  figure,  bare- 
footed, hatless,  clad  only  in  shirt  and 
overalls,  as  he  had  prepared  to  swim 
ashore.  He  was  not  expecting  to  be 
picked  up  in  this  way,  and  felt  that  some 
of  the  glory  had  been  rubbed  from  his 
adventure.  He  was  conscious  of  em- 
barrassment and  a  slight  sense  of  re- 
sentment before  the  calm  regard  of  this 
young  woman,  who  asked  no  questions, 
and  whose  face  was  hidden  in  the  dark 
cavern  of  her  bonnet.  Was  she  dumb, 
or  only  unusually  careful  of  her  words  ? 
Who  was  she,  anyway  ? 

He  was  about  to  ask  her,  when,  follow- 
ing her  glance,  he  looked  back,  and 
there  he  saw  the  little  whale  on  the  bar 
sending  up  a  blood-stained  spurt  of 
water,  and  lashing  about  furiously.  In 
the  memory  of  his  recent  exploit  he 
forgot  his  temporary  embarrassment, 
and  told  his  rescuer  all  about  his  plan- 
ning to  see  the  little  whale  towing  the 
old  canoe,  with  its  flag  flying,  over  the 
bar  by  the  harpoon  fast  in  his  head  ; 
how  it  would  probably  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  passing  vessels,  who  would  lay 
by  and  endeavor  to  capture  the  strange- 
ly moving  craft,  but  in  vain. 

The  girl  laughed,  the  first  sound  she 
had  uttered  since  he  got  into  the  boat. 

"  Did  you  do  all  that  on  purpose  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  Yes  ;  I  intended  to  swim  ashore.  I 
did  n't  suppose  the  blamed  thing  would 
upset  the  boat  right  away." 

Again  a  long  peal  of  laughter.  "  WTell, 
ye  air  the  plumb 'est  ijit.  If  I  had  'a' 
known,  I  would  n't  'a'  gone  after  ye." 

Just  then  they  touched  the  sand,  and 
as  the  boat  was  drawn  up  she  declined 
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the  many  offers  of  assistance  from  the 
men  who  had  collected  on  the  shore 
from  the,  quarters  at  the  Indian  reser- 
vation on  the  bank  above,  from  where 
the  maneuvers  of  the  decorated  canoe 
had  been  watched  for  some  time,  and 
the  rescue  with  thrills  of  deep  interest ; 
but  paying  no  attention  to  any  remarks, 
the  girl  disappeared  in  the  huckleberry 
bushes  so  quickly  that  Schomarsh  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  her  again. 


be  some  new  kind  of  woman's  riggin'; 
they  are  a  queer  lot,  anyhow."  So  he 
gave  up  the  puzzle,  and  got  into  his  own 
dried  clothing.   ' 

He  soon  hired  an  Indian  and  canoe 
to  take  him  home,  where  his  dog  met 
him  with  evident  relief  of  mind  ;  as  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  accompany  the 
expedition  that  day,  he  had  had  serious 
doubts  about  its  being  a  wise  one. 

Not   without  foundation  in  the  past 


THE     AMATKI'K     WHALER     RESCUED. 


Nor  could  he  find  out  anything  of  her 
identity  from  the  men  he  entertained 
at  the  mess  dinner  with  an  account  of 
his  adventure. 

Later  in  the  day  he  saw  the  skiff, 
loaded  with  the  children,  the  fat  woman, 
and  the  buckets  of  berries,  go  flying  up 
stream  under  a  scrap  of  sail,  with  favor- 
ing wind  and  tide.  Through  the  glass 
he  could  see  the  berry  stains  on  the 
faces  of  the  children,  and  the  blue  bon- 
net at  the  tiller  rope.  But  what  did  the 
other  woman  have  on  her  neck  ?  "  Must 


was  this  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Scho- 
marsh's  best  friend,  for  he  had  been  the 
innocent  victim  of  an  experiment  that 
had  culminated  prematurely. 

In  the  heavy  timber  of  that  time  lived 
great  numbers  of  black  bear,  which  were 
hard  to  hunt,  difficult  to  kill,  and  trou- 
blesome to  all  kinds  of  stock.  How  to 
get  rid  of  these  animals  by  some  more 
expeditious  means  had  long  been  a  prob- 
lem to  the  dwellers  along  the  river, — 
one  that  Schomarsh  at  last  proudly  an- 
nounced he  would  solve.    He  had  a  quan- 
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and  he  started  after  her ;  but  when  she 
turned  quickly  and  he  looked  along  a 
gun  barrel  into  a  pair  of  determined 
eyes  that  drew  a  bead  on  his  brawny  per- 
son at  uncomfortably  close  quarters,  he 
immediately  began  to  withdraw,  but  his 
companions  jeered  and  he  spoke  again : 

"  Come  now,  ye  are  foolin';  ye  would  n't 
hurt  a  likely  boy  for  wantin'  to  kiss  ye, 
an'  it 's  no  harm  at  all.  Put  by  yer 
shootin'  iron,  now.  Ye  are  after  deer,  I 
know,  but  ye  have  pierced  this  one's 
heart  widout  shootin'  of  him  "  ;  and  he 
took  a  step  nearer. 

"  Go  back  !  "  she  said.  "  I  ain't  a  hunt- 
in'  varmints  today,  but  I  kin  shoot  one 
if  I  have  to." 

After  that  she  retreated  unmolested, 
while  the  men's  laughter  re-echoed  at 
the  discomfiture  of  their  companion. 

On  the  gentlemanly  side  of  Scho- 
marsh  there  was  a  shy  feeling  of  old- 
time  courtesy  for  woman,  the  mingling 
of  tender  memories  of  a  gentle  mother, 
and  of  his  father's  manner  towards  her. 
Now  he  felt  revolted  by  the  good-na- 
tured but  half  tipsy  and  brutal  group  of 
men.  That  Marcus  O'Reiley  needed  to 
be  shot  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt, 
though  before  he  had  many  times  been 
entertained  by  his  ready  wit  and  untu- 
tored philosophy. 

To  this  philosophy  was  due  in  part 
the  slight  change  in  his  name  which 
Schomarsh  himself  had  made.  A  copy 
of  Marcus  Aureiius  was  Schomarsh's 
constant  companion  and  authority  on 
nearly  all  disputed  subjects.  After  a 
puzzled  examination  of  this  volume  one 
day,  O'Reiley  had  said  :  "  Barrin'  the 
spellin'  of  his  name,  that  auld  ancestor 
of  mine  found  out  nearly  as  much  as  I 
know  myself ;  and  he  put  it  in  such  big 
worruds,  too!  All  the  O'Reileys  are 
full  of  'em  to  this  day." 

As  Schomarsh  strode  away  from  the 
men,  he  remembered  all  he  had  heard 
of  the  new  family  that  had  recently  come 
to  live  on  the  river.  The  old  man  was 
rather  feeble  in  health  and  spirits.   The 


girl  was  said  to  be  a  good  shot  and 
fisher,  always  roving  about  over  the  river 
or  gliding  through  the  woods  with  her 
dog  and  gun  ;  but  so  shy,  or  proud,  or 
queer  —  his  informants  did  not  know 
which  — that  she  would  not  come  to  any 
of  their  dances  in  the  neighborhood,  nor 
join  in  the  free  and  easy  jokes  of  the 
young  men.  She  was  never  heard  to 
giggle  as  the  other  girls  did,  and  she 
had  never  been  seen  but  once  without 
her  sunbonnet.  Then  she  had  come  to 
a  Fourth  of  July  dance,  and  had  been 
taken  out  by  a  young  logger  to  walk 
through  a  quadrille.  He  was  a  little 
tipsy  and  his  legs  a  trifle  unsteady,  and 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  fan£ y  steps  he 
attempted  they  got  hopelessly  tangled, 
and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  amid  the 
noisy  laughter  of  the  others.  The  girl 
went  out  of  the  rear  door  like  a  flash, 
seizing  her  father's  arm  and  taking  him 
with  her.  Before  her  partner  recovered 
himself  they  were  out  of  sight,  she  hur- 
rying her  father  into  the  boat ;  and  not 
until  her  strong  young  arms  had  sent  it 
far  out  upon  the  silent  river  toward  home 
were  her  excitement  and  outraged  feel- 
ings cooled.  She  had  felt  like  some  shy, 
wild  thing,  with  all  those  strange  eyes 
upon  her,  and  when  an  opportunity  came 
for  escape,  it  was  irresistible. 

Some  of  the  younger  men  had  since 
then  asked  her  to  accompany  them  to 
other  amusements  of  the  same  kind ;  but 
she  simply  said  that  she  did  not  want  to 
go,  and  they  went  away  abashed  by  the 
directness  of  her  refusal,  and  the  calm- 
ness of  her  unsmiling  but  attentive  re- 
gard, as  she  listened  to  their  rather  diffi- 
cult conversation. 

Dad  Pamsey,  as  he  was  known,  was  a 
gentle-voiced,  harmless  old  man.  Scho- 
marsh had  met  him,  and  drawn  from  him 
a  certain  amount  of  confidence  about 
his  fortunes  and  family.  The  former 
were  but  poor,  and  of  the  latter  but  one 
remained, —  the  girl,  Ad'line  Ann, —  the 
child  of  a  former  wife.  After  some  years 
he  had  married  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
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dren.  This  last  episode  he  announced 
with  a  gentle  sigh,  and  the  explanation 
that  "Melvina  had  a  gift  of  conversa- 
tion most  powerful !  "  Between  Ad'line 
Ann,  so  shy,  but  "powerful  heady,"  as 
he  said,  and  her  father,  there  evidently 
was  a  strong  bond,  for  her  name  ap- 
peared often  in  his  limited  conversa- 
tions. 

Schomarsh  experienced  a  vague  sense 
of  sympathy  with  this  silent  and  plucky 
young  woman,  who,  like  himself,  found 
a  joy  in  being  alone  with  nature.  He 
even  wondered  for  a  moment  how  she 
would  look  with  that  hideous  pasteboard 
thing  off  her  head.  But  just  then  Grab- 
em  barked  at  a  raccoon,  whose  ringed 
tail  whisked  into  a  hole  beyond  his  reach 
under  a  rock.  An  owl,  startled  from 
his  morning  nap,  sailed  over  his  head. 
The  gun  went  to  his  shoulder,  but  he 
reflected  that  the  charge  was  for  bear, 
not  birds,  and  lowered  it  again.  He  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  girl  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  next  tree  to  be  newly 
baited,  and  rejoiced  to  see  fresh  bear 
tracks  near.  Grabem  came  out  and  sat 
panting  at  a  discreet  distance,  his  ears 
expressing  extreme  solicitude  while  his 
master  tied  on  the  piece  of  meat  from 
the  bag  he  carried. 

A  sharp  explosion  rang  through  the 
still  woods  from  some  distance,  and  the 
<log,remembering  his  former  hurt,yelped 
sharply  and  ran  into  the  brush  with  his 
tail  between  his  legs.  Schomarsh  knew 
that  the  charge  in  one  of  his  loaded 
trees  had  been  exploded,  and  grasping 
his  gun  he  hastened  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound.  At  intervals,  as  he  sprang 
over  briar-tangled  logs,  and  crashed 
through  thickets  of  sallal  berry  bushes, 
he  heard  the  deep  baying  of  a  hound. 
His  dog  followed  that  sound,  and 
reached  the  tree  before  he  did.  A  black- 
ened hole  was  all  that  either  saw  when 
they  reached  the  place.  The  bait  was 
gone,  and  no  bear  tracks  among  the 
leaves  to  be  seen,  though  Grabem  was 
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circling  about  as  if  something  unusual 
was  the  matter. 

Presently  a  hound  sneaked  across  the 
little  opening  into  the  trail  beyond. 
Schomarsh  felt  confident  that  he  had 
taken  the  bait,  and  would  have  shot  him, 
but  that  he  nosed  the  ground  and  voiced 
that  echoing  cry  again.  Grabem  joined 
him,  and  they  started  toward  the  river. 
Schomarsh  followed  cautiously,  looking 
for  some  sign  of  the  creature  the  dogs 
were  tracking.  To  his  astonishment  he 
saw  blood  on  the  wide  plush-like  sur- 
face of  the  thimbleberry  leaves  that  hung 
across  his  path  as  high  as  his  breast. 
What  could  have  dropped  it  there  ?  The 
dogs  did  not  bark  any  more,  but  he  could 
hear  them  whining  somewhere.  Once 
through  the  thicket,  he  came  out  on  the 
sand.  In  it  were  the  dogs'  tracks,  and 
with  them  the  irregular  print  of  a  little 
shoe,  and  here  a  drop  of  blood  on  a 
stone.  He  felt  suddenly  sick  with  a  fear 
he  could  not  name.  He  remembered 
that  Ad'line  Ann  had  a  hound  with  her 
that  morning. 

He  flew  to  a  little  clump  of  willows, 
where  all  the  tracks  led,  and  there  on 
the  sand,  leaning  against  a  tree,  with 
her  eyes  shut,  and  her  print  dress  stained 
deeply  with  blood  from  the  shoulder 
down,  lay  the  girl  herself.  He  threw 
down  his  gun  and  knelt  beside  her,  with 
an  exclamation  of  compassion  and  grief. 

She  shrank  away  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  saw  him.  He  thought  they 
had  the  same  look  a  deer's  have  when  it 
is  mortally  wounded,  and  the  hunter 
goes  to  plunge  a  knife  into  the  slender, 
helpless  throat. 

"  Good  God,"  he  cried,  "  Don't  think 
I  am  going  to  hurt  you  !  Where  are  you 
hit  ?     Let  me  help  you." 

The  frightened  eyes  still  regarded 
him,  and  the  white  lips  moved.  "  Bring 
me  some  water.  There  's  a  tin  in  the 
boat  yonder." 

Her  skiff  was  tied  to  a  snag,  and  he 
brought  the  tin  bailing  cup  filled  with 
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she  is  good  where  there  are  sick  folks. 
I  suppose  I  had  better  stay  with  the 
children.  But,  Lordy,  I  wish  my  little 
gal  was  at  home.  I  don't  rightly  under- 
stand about  them  bear  traps  of  yourn  ; 
but  it  seems  if  ye  might  put  up  a  sign 
sayin'  'I'm  loaded'  or  something,  on  all 
them  trees  ;  they  be  unsartin." 

Schomarsh  expressed  his  keen  regret, 
and  his  intention  of  making  them  all 
harmless  the  next  day. 


ejaculated :  "  Law,  stranger,  you  look 
pretty  well  picked  yourself ;  is  your 
health  good  ? " 

He  answered  that  it  was,  except  when 
he  was  hungry. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  And  indeed,  it  was  ; 
for  Schomarsh  had  not  taken  anything 
to  eat  since  five  o'clock  that  morning. 

"  Mosey,  get  that  pie  on  the  milk 
shelf,  and  Joey,  bring  the  bread.  Now, 
ye  sit  right  up  here,  an'  have  a  snack 


BREAKING    T1IK     NEWS     GENTLY. 


When  they  returned  Mrs.  Pamsey  was 
thrusting  small  white  parcels  into  the 
yawning  jaws  of  a  carpet  bag,  all  the 
while  admonishing  the  three  children, 
or  sending  them  on  errands  to  different 
parts  of  the  room.  When  she  had  put 
enough  things  into  the  bag  to  have  fur- 
nished a  small  household,  it  seemed  to 
the  feverish  mind  of  the  waiting  man, 
she  turned  suddenly, —  in  the  midst  of 
an  injunction  to  Dad  about  feeding  the 
chickens  in  the  coop  meal  only, —  and 


with  Dad  Pamsey.  I  had  been  a-keepin' 
his  coffee  hot,  and  had  forgot  clean  about 
his  not  havin'  his  supper  yet,  all  along 
of  Ad'line  Ann's  a-shooting'  herself. 
Have  some  of  this.  My  folks  is  dread- 
ful fond  o'  huckleberry  pie.  I  think  it 
is  pretty  fillin'  for  the  price,  myself. 
No !  Mosey,  you  must  n't  have  any  more 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  sick  while  your 
mam  's  away." 

As   this   dreadful  possibility  dawned 
upon  Mosey's  youthful  mind  he  began 
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to  wail  aloud,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forted ;  while  his  mother  put  on  a  large 
sacque  with  wide  sleeves  and  a  fringe, 
laid  a  nubia  on  a  chair,  and  produced 
from  under  the  bed  a  large  air  cushion. 
As  she  inflated  this,  his  tears  were  for- 
gotten, and  with  Dad  Pamsey  and  a 
lantern  he  led  the  way  to  the  river. 

"  Law  sakes  alive  !  If  ye  have  n't  got 
a  canoe !  I'm  always  scairt  to  death  of 
them  things,  they  air  so  wabbly  and  nar- 
row, and  a  —  skittish  like.  You  just 
wait.  Dad,  give  me  my  perserver,  quick  ; 
I  will  put  it  on  before  I  get  in  there." 

And  to  Schomarsh's  amazement  she 
thrust  her  head  with  considerable  effort 
through  the  circular  opening  in  the  air 
cushion,  which  then  rested  like  a  huge 
dislocated  nimbus  on  her  shoulders  as 
she  cautiously  took  her  seat,  all  the  time 
talking  ;  but  at  last  they  started. 

"Wait.  Dad,  spank  Joey  when  you  put 
him  to  bed.  I  promised  him  he  should 
be  for  tying  the  cat  to  the  calf's  tail." 

Although  he  had  heard  of  this  woman's 
ability  in  that  line,  he  was  astonished  at 
her  continual  words.  She  gave  him  a 
minute  account  of  Ad'line  Ann,  her 
childhood,  tastes,  and  habits  ;  wherein 
she  resembled  her  father,  what  she  had 
said  that  morning,  what  she  herself  had 
answered,  and  her  reasons  for  doing  so. 
How  many  people  she  knew  had  been 
shot  and  died,  or  got  well,  and  what  they 
died  of  afterward.  The  many  virtues  of 
her  children  at  length,  why  she  married 
Mr.  Pamsey,  how  she  made  sausage. 
How  a  sick  man  had  recovered  from  fits 
under  her  treatment,  and  had  given  her 
the  air-cushion,  which  she  considered  a 
life  preserver,  wore  as  such,  and  indicat- 
ed as  the  preserver.  Why  she  was  afraid 
of  the  water,  —  was  he  sure  the  canoe  was 
not  leaking  ?  She  "  felt  so  clost  to  the 
water,"  —  gave  names,  ages,  and  ap- 
pearance when  found,  of  people  whom 
she  knew  or  had  heard  of,  who  had  been 
drowned.  Her  opinion  of  the  postmas- 
ter, the  Indian  agent  and  his  wife,  and 
the  mail  carrier. 


At  intervals  she  would  draw  a  quick 
breath,  and  thrust  her  tongue  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  lips. 

Schomarsh,  watching  her  with  fascin- 
ation, wondered  if  it  were  not  for  the 
purpose  of  cooling  that  over  active  mem- 
ber. It  seemed  to  him  that  she  talked 
of  five  thousand  different  topics  during 
the  time  they  were  in  the  boat  together. 
To  keep  track  of  her  conversation  was 
like  trying  to  follow  the  flight  of  a  grass- 
hopper ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief that  he  left  her  at  the  Smiths'  door, 
and  slipped  silently  back  to  the  shelter 
of  his  own  roof. 

Never  had  its  silence  seemed  so  rest- 
ful. So  much  had  happened  that  day, 
he  felt  years  older  in  experience.  His 
muscles  ached,  and  his  brain  throbbed 
with  the  unusual  demands  made  upon  it. 

In  a  few  days  Ad'line  Ann  was  moved 
to  her  own  home,  and  every  day  he  came 
to  see  her,  and  bring  her  game  or  fish. 
One;  day  he  brought  her  a  wide  hat,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  bonnet  he  had  des- 
troyed, he  said.  It  framed  her  face 
becomingly,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
noticed  that  it  was  a  pleasing  one  to 
look  at.  During  the  infrequent  pauses 
of  Mrs.  Pamsey's  conversation  he  some- 
times would  get  a  few  words  from  Ad'- 
line, brief,  to  be  sure,  but  showing  feel- 
ing, and  at  times  a  winged  shaft  of  wit 
that  never  failed  to  hit. 

She  chafed  at  her  enforced  helpless- 
ness, he  thought,  though  he  never  heard 
her  complain, until  one  Sunday  afternoon 
as  he  tied  his  canoe,  he  saw  at  a  little 
distance  her  skiff  among  the  willows  and 
in  it  a  little  heap  of  dry  goods  that 
moved,  he  thought.  When  he  went 
over  to  get  a  nearer  view,  the  bundle 
sat  upright,  suddenly  disclosing  the  tear- 
stained  face  of  Ad'line  Ann. 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  with- 
out a  word  he  untied  the  boat,  and  step- 
ping in  moved  silently  along  the  bank 
in  the  shadows  for  a  few  moments  ;  then 
as  he  lifted  the  oars  and  watched  the 
drops  fall  in  a  glittering  fringe  he  asked, 
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**  Sweetheart,  are  you  sure  you  are  not 
going  to  be  afraid  of  me  any  more  ? " 

"  Well,  I  do'  know.  Ye  look  kinder 
queer  in  that  hat  ;  and  your  whiskers, 
they  covered  you  up  some." 

He  took  off  his  high  silk  hat  and  set 
it  carefully  in  her  lap.  "  Now  do  I  look 
more  natural  ?  " 

He  was  not  particularly  handsome  to  a 
casual  observer  perhaps,  but  something 
in  the  girl's  eyes  seemed  to  say  she 
found  him  so.  "  You  are  not  going  to 
take  back  what  you  promised  yester- 
day ? " 

"No." 

He  slipped  a  slender  ring  over  one 
of  Adeline's  little  brown  fingers,  and 
kissed  them  all,* saying,  "John  Scho- 
marsh,  his  mark  and  seal." 

He  took  his  hat  and  waved  it  over  his 
head  with  a  cheer  that  echoed  from  the 
hillsides  again  and  again,  as  the  little 
craft  flew  over  the  water  under  his  rapid 
paddling.  At  the  mouth  of  Smith's 
River  he  ran  up  to  shore  and  whistled. 
In  a  moment  a  young  Indian  appeared, 
who  after  a  few  sentences  in  jargon  from 
Schomarsh  got  into  the  canoe  also,  and 
they  moved  out  into  the  Umpqua,  drift- 
ing down  with  the  current  until  they 
met  the  up-going  steamer,  which  they 
hailed,  and  as  she  stopped  they  climbed 
aboard,  leaving  the  Indian  in  the  canoe. 
He  shouted  at  the  retreating  steamer 
with  a  wide  grin  on  his  wooden  face, 
"  Clahiam,  six.  Scoocum  tillicum!  "  He 
looked  at  the  letter  and  the  money  Scho- 
marsh had  given  him, and  the  grin  grew 
yet  wider. 

When  Dad  Pamsey  laboriously  spelled 
out  the  epistle  that  the  undemonstrative 
aborigine  placed  in  his  hands  a  few 
hours  later,  he  experienced  many  emo- 
tions ;  but  they  finally  settled  into  one 


of  satisfaction,  and  he  cackled  softly  to 
himself  for  a  long  time  before  he  showed 
it  to  his  wife.     This  is  what  she  read  : — 

Mr.  Pamsey, 

Dear  Sir  :  — 

Miss  Adeline  Ann  Pamsey  and  myself  have 
decided  to  take  a  little  journey  to  Roseburg  for  a  few 
days.  We  did  not  have  many  preparations  to  make, 
and  so  said  nothing  about  them.  I  have  some  gov- 
ernment bonds  that  will  enable  me  to  support  Ade- 
line in  comfort,  and  have  in  the  will  I  have  made 
left  them  to  her  in  case  of  my  death. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  have  no  per- 
sonal objection  to  the  relation  I  propose  to  assume, 
otherwise  I  would  have  considered  the  step  I  take  a 
dishonorable  one.  I  feel  that  the  simplicity  of  our 
arrangements  will  have  saved  Mrs.  Pamsey  more  or 
less  trouble.  She  will  find  the  key  of  my  cabin  un- 
der the  third  clapboard  from  the  left  corner  of  the 
roof,  and  if  there  are  any  changes  there  that  the 
kindness  of  her  heart  may  suggest  for  Adeline's  com- 
fort, I  trust  she  will  make  them  at  my  cost,  and  be- 
lieve me  grateful. 

Yours  with  great  happiness, 

John  Schomarsh. 

P.  S.  We  will  go  to  Scottsburg  on  the  Washing- 
ton, and  be  married  there  this  evening,  and  stay  at 
Lyon's  until  the  stage  starts  in  the  morning. 

J.  S. 

After  reading  the  above,  speech  failed 
the  worthy  Mrs.  Pamsey  for  several  min- 
utes, but  she  made  up  for  them  later  on, 
when  her  patient  spouse  turned  over 
many  times  and  sighed  deeply  many 
times  more  before  he  was  allowed  to  go 
to  sleep. 

Soon  the  lonely  Grabem  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Pamsey,  who  took 
the  key  from  its  hiding-place,  opened 
the  cabin,  and  gave  it  such  a  thorough 
cleaning  that  it  did  not  seem  like  home 
to  him.  Various  pots  and  dishes  found 
their  way  into  a  little  cupboard  made  of 
a  dry-goods  box,  and  a  bit  of  white  cur- 
tain hung  over  the  polished  little  win- 
dow when  Ad'line  Ann  and  Schomarsh 
returned  from  their  wedding  journey. 

Quien. 
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O,  wounded  bird,  upon  the  waters  lying, 

Thy  ruffled  breast  laved  by  the  ripples  long, 

Thy  wild  eye  dimmed,  poor  bird,  thou  *rt  slowly  dying, 
While  yet  the  mountain  echoes  breathe  thy  song. 

Out  with  the  tide  on  helpless  wings  thou  'rt  drifting 
Far  from  thy  haunts,  out  toward  the  glowing  west, 

Only  thy  glazing  eyes  to  heaven  lifting 
In  dumb,  pathetic  longing  for  thy  nest. 

Dear  sheltered  nest,  where  sits  thy  mate  low-calling, 
Or  stills  her  tender  notes  to  hear  thy  warble  gay, 

While  over  thee  the  evening  damps  are  falling, 
And  ebbs  thy  life,  as  ebbs  the  tide  away. 

Slow  from  the  west  the  sunset  light  is  fading, 
Blends    in  the  sky  a  mingled  gold  and  blue  ; 

Dark  lies  the  bay  beneath  the  mountain's  shading, 
Three  distant  sails  gleam  white  within  the  view. 

While  thou,  poor  bird,  with  shattered  pinions  beating 
The  dark,  cold  waves  that  lap  thy  crimsoned  breast, 

Never  again  thou  'It  sing  the  morning  greeting ; 
Long  ere  the  dawn  thy  weary  wings  shall  rest. 

Dim  in  the  distance  lie  the  sloping  ranges 

Of  hazy  hills  drawn  'gainst  the  misty  blue ; 

Grim  Tamalpais,  the  mighty  giant,  changes 
His  amber  mantle  to  a  leaden  hue. 

Darker  it  grows,  a  dying  flame  yet  burning 

Low  in  the  west  where  last  the  sunlight  lay  ; 

With  saddened  hearts  we  leave  thee,  homeward  turning, 
And  as  we  go,  thy  short  life  slips  away. 

All  through  the  twilight  as  we  're  idly  sailing 
The  ghostly  space  the  harbor  lights  illume, 

Ever  I  hear  thy  lonely  mate's  low  wailing 

That  cannot  reach  thee,  wrapped  in  endless  gloom. 

Ella  M.  Sexton. 
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"  And  the  right  valiant  Banquo  walked  too  late, 
Whom  you  may  say,  if't  please  you,  Fleance 

killed, 
For  Fleance  'scaped." 

If  Harry  had  only  escaped  !  But  Har- 
ry never  would  run  away.  That  day 
when  they  came  upon  the  cinnamon  bear 
he  had  boldly  covered  her  retreat,  shout- 
ing and  shaking  his  stick  till  he  fright- 
ened it  away.  To  be  sure  it  was  only  a 
cub,  and  probably  would  not  have  hurt 
them  anyway,  but  Harry  did  n't  know 
that.  She  tried  to  read  again,  and  saw 
Lady  Macduff's  frenzied  question, 

"Whither  should  I  fly?     I  have  done  no  harm." 

The  lady  dropped  the  book  as  if  she 
had  been  struck.  "  I  have  done  no 
harm."  Could  n't  Harry  say  the  same  ? 
Was  the  world  any  the  worse  for  what 
he  had  done  ?  There  was  one  less  man 
in  it,  but  is  not  the  world  better  for 
every  ruffian  taken  from  it  ?  A  fast 
young  blade,an  aristocratic  young  scoun- 
drel whom  Harry  had  struck  down  while 
insulting  a  defenseless  girl.  And  if  in 
his  indignation  he  struck  too  hard,  and 
the  wealthy  rascal  never  rose  again, — 
did  that  deserve  death  ?  Must  Harry 
die  just  because  the  dead  man  was  pop- 
ular with  "  the  boys,"  while  he  was  poor 
and  all  but  friendless  ? 

Mrs.  Jessup  shook  herself,  and  tried 
to  take  refuge  in  her  selfishness,  for 
what  good  could  all  her  grief  and  indig- 
nation do  him  ?  Would  he  be  any  more 
miserable  if  she  spent  the  whole  time 
singing  and  dancing  ?  She  would  not 
think  of  it,  since  thinking  could  do  no 
good.  She  would  read  and  forget.  She 
picked  up  her  book  again.  What  was 
that  line  that  peered  mockingly  at  her  ? 
"  Be  you  content,  fair  maid.     He  dies  tomorrow." 

She  turned  the  leaves  hastily,  as  if  to 
escape  that  reproach,  but  catching  the 
first  line  of  Claudio's  argument, 

"Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go,  we  know  not  where," 
flung  aside  the  book  in  shuddering  hor- 
ror.    There  was   no   refuge  from    her 
thoughts  in  Shakspere.  • 


She  rose  and  walked  impatiently: 
through  the  room.  If  only  Will  and  Nellie 
would  come  !  These  horrid  visions  would 
drive  her  mad  before  long.  It  must  be 
nearly  time, —  what,  barely  eight !  What 
possessed  the  lazy  pendulum  ?  And  then' 
she  wondered  whether  Harry  had  a 
timepiece,  and  were  counting  the  slow 
hours  as  they  dragged  away, —  the  few 
precious  hours  at  the  end  of  which  he 
was  to  be  "  hanged  bv  the  neck  until 
dead." 

"  Hanged ! "  She  could  shut  her  eyes 
and  see  how  furiously  he  had  rushed  to 
the  rescue  when  big  Joe  Willis  tried  to 
hang  Mamie  Ryan's  pet  kitten.  He 
saved  the  little  thing,  too,  and  brought 
it  back  to  Mamie  triumphant,  though- 
bruised,  scratched,  and  bleeding.  And 
all  the  school  girls  thought  him  a  hero, 
and  declared  Joe  Willis  ought  to  be 
hung.  But  Joe  was  a  prosperous  farmer 
now,  while  Harry — 

"Be  you  content,  fair  maid.     He  dies  tomorrow." 

And  they  called  him  a  murderer. 
Why,  he  was  the  gentlest  boy  in  school, 
for  all  he  was  so  quick  and  lively,  and  as 
good  a  hunter  as  the  best  of  them.  Onlyi 
his  game  bags  were  different  from  theirs. 
They  wanted  lots  of  deer  ;  he  liked  bet- 
ter to  follow  a  bear.  Indeed,  he  had  con- 
fessed to  her  in  one  twilight  walk  that 
it  seemed  mean,  somehow,  to  kill  the 
helpless  creatures  that  might  just  as 
well  live  and  be  happy  as  not.  "  But  I 
like  to  kill  the  savage  animals,"  he  went 
on,  with  boyish  eagerness  ;  "the poison- 
ous snakes,  and  the  wolves,  and  bears 
that  prowl  around  and  kill  people  some- 
times ;  and  the  hawks  that  pounce  down 
on  our  white  chickens.  Tell  you,  I  can 
bring  down  the  hawks." 

Ah,  me!  He  had  brought  down  one 
hawk  too  many.  The  chubby  little  hand 
that  rescued  the  kitten  had  struck  down 
a  man.  The  dead  man's  boon  companions 
might  talk  about  a  previous  quarrel  and 
premeditation,  and  judge  and  jury  might 
believe  them,  but   not    Lottie  Jessup. 
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rrtarry  had  changed,  to  be  sure.   His  boy- 
sh   hopes   had   been  disappointed,  his 
>ovish  confidence  abused  and  betrayed; 
mcl  he  had  not  been  utterly  free  from 
lissipation.    Perhaps  he  had  been  quar- 
relsome, as  they  said,  but  a  murderer, — 
30,   no !     He   had   struck  to  rescue   a 
jhrinking  girl,  as  he  did  before  to  save 
I  struggling  kitten.     He  had  brought 
lown  one  hawk  too  many, —  and  so  the 
!  ittle  hands  which  had  guided  her  child- 
sh  steps  so  often  were  held  to  be  stained 
pth  blood ;  the  little   neck  for  which 
the  had  once  knit  a   comforter  would 
pave  another  and  ruder  tie  tomorrow. 
j    Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  now,  and 
the  was  wishing  with  all  her  might  she 
Icould  do   something  —  could  send  him 
jbne  word  of  comfort.     If  she  could  only 
IBee  him  again,  only  one  moment,  to  tell 
him  she   had   not  forgotten,   that  she 
believed  and  liked  him  still !    But  it  was 
|oo  late.     Only  one  had  free  access  to 
him  now,  since  the   mercenary  lawyer 
:nad  deserted  him, — the  poor  sewing-girl 
for  whom  he  had  struck  the  fatal  blow. 
[She   had   tried   her  best   to  serve  her 
iphampion,   and   the   rough  sheriff  had 
pitied   her  distress,   and   let  her  come 
whenever  she  would,  bringing  flowers, 
books,  or  fruit.     To  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  he   was  dead  already.     The  dim 
iparlor  swam  before  Mrs.  Jessup's  eyes. 
:pead  —  her  playmate,   her  friend,  her 
brave  little  hero  —  dead  in  shame  and 
•disgrace. 

Then  —  she  could  almost  have  sworn 
she  actually  saw  and  heard,  so  vivid  was 
tit  —  there  flashed  before  her  Harry's 
face  and  voice  as  he  declaimed  in  the 
old  log  school-house, 

"  By  heaven  and  all  its  hosts,  he  shall  not  die  ! " 

She  started  to  her  feet  electrified  and 
Inspired.  A  wild  idea,  seeming  impossi- 
ble, had  flashed  across  her  mind.  Swift 
following,  like  a  very  inspiration,  came 
another  that  made  the  first  possible. 
She  glanced  at  the  clock.  Twenty  min- 
lutes  past  eight !     And  the  train  was  ex- 


pected at  10.13!  Could  she?  O,  why 
had  she  not  begun  an  hour  sooner  ? 
Now,  what  could  she  do  in  less  than  two 
hours?  But  she  must  try, —  she  must 
or  go  mad. 

The  great  pendulum  swung  fast 
enough  now,  but  she  had  no  time  to 
watch  it.  Every  second  that  remained 
was  more  precious  than  diamonds, — 
heavy  with  the  fate  of  a  man's  life.  She 
ran  from  the  room  and  along  the  hall 
with  a  speed  she  had  not  used  for  years. 

But  just  outside  the  kitchen  door  she 
stopped,  and  controlled  herself  with  a 
strong  effort.  If  Mary  had  succeeded 
in  making  the  tardy  flour  rise, —  if  the 
bread  was  baked  or  even  half-baked, — 
then  all  was  over.  If  not,  she  might  — 
but  she  must  be  cool  and  shrewd. 

Her  own  beating  heart  was  like 
muffled  thunder  in  her  ears  as  she 
stepped  in,  almost  ready  to  scream  as 
she  saw  Mary  kneeling  by  the  oven 
door,  but  she  forced  herself  to  ask  care- 
lessly, "  How  goes  the  baking,  Mary  ?  " 

"Slow enough,  mem,"  Mary  returned, 
with  a  glance  of  surprise  at  the  lady's 
agitated  face.  "But  I  guess  it  '11  come 
all  right  in  time.  I  've  got  three  loaves 
in  now,  and  the  others  'most  ready." 

Mrs.  Jessup  felt  a  throb  of  new  life. 
She  had  felt  all  was  over.  "  Mary,"  she 
said  hurriedly.knowing  how  the  precious 
moments  were  flying,  "  I  want  a  basket 
of  nice  things  packed  up  right  away, 
jelly  and  tarts,  and  fruit,  you  know, — 
anything  to  tempt  an  invalid's  appetite. 
Put  it  up  at  once,  please,  while  I  get  my 
things  on." 

"Tonight,  mem?"  asked  Mary  in 
astonishment. 

"Yes,  tonight.  I  've  nothing  else  to 
do  till  Mr.  Jessup  gets  home,  and  I'm 
tired  to  death  of  sitting  there  alone." 

She  left  the  kitchen  as  she  spoke,  run- 
ning breathlessly  up  to  her  own  room 
the  moment  the  door  was  closed  behind 
her.  There  she  struck  a  light, — her 
fingers  trembled  so  she  had  to  strike  it 
twice, — and  plunged  down  into  a  big  box 
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of  odds  and  ends.  Patience,  how  long 
it  took  her  to  find  what  she  wanted  ! 
Every  fold  of  cloth  was  right  in  her  way, 
and  the  moments  were  passing  and  her 
brain  was  burning.  There,  she  had  it 
at  last, —  the  tiny  parcel  containing  the 
tools  Will  had  bought  to  pick  the  lock 
that  day  when  he  had  lost  the  key..  Next 
she  sprang  to  her  little  medicine  case, 
tore  it  open,  and  snatched  out  a  tiny 
vial  of  chloroform.  How  angry  she  had 
been  when  the  stupid  druggist  made  a 
mistake  and  sent  her  that,  years  ago ! 
But  it  was  what  she  wanted  now. 

She  slipped  all  in  her  pocket,  threw 
on  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  ran  down 
stairs  again. 

Passing  the  parlor  door  she  glanced 
in.  Half  past  eight !  Was  it  no  more  ? 
It  seemed  an  hour  already  since  this 
new  idea  struck  her.  An  hour  and 
three  quarters  yet !  But  so  much,  so 
much  to  do  in  that  little  time.  But  she 
was  at  the  kitchen  door  now,  and  need- 
ing all  her  wits  for  the  next  move,  on 
which  all  depended. 

Mary  was  just  arranging  things  in  the 
basket.  Lottie  Jessup  came  up  and 
looked  over  it  with  a  smiling  word  of 
approval,  but  throwing  a  fevered  glance 
of  anxiety  toward  the  stove  as  she  did 
so.  There  stood  the  tardy  loaf,  puffing 
out  with  fatness,  and  now  quite  ready 
for  the  oven. 

"  Put  in  a  glass  of  crab-apple  jelly, 
Mary,"  Mrs.  Jessup  suddenly  command- 
ed, so  sharply  that  Mary  stared.  "  It  is 
down  cellar.  Take  a  light  and  go  after 
it." 

Surprised  at  the  imperious  tone,  Mary 
obeyed.  Mrs.  Jessup  was  on  tenter- 
hooks while  she  slowly  lighted  a  lamp, 
and  deliberately  left  the  room.  The 
moment  she  disappeared  the  lady  seized 
upon  the  rising  loaf  with  frenzied  haste. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  tear  the 
dough  open  and  thrust  the  contents  of 
her  pocket  in  its  heart.  But  then  she 
must  take  time  to  scribble  a  few  lines 
and  hide  them  in  the[tool  parcel.    And, 


heavens,  how  hard  it  was  to  make  the 
plastic  dough  conceal  all,  and  present 
its  former  appearance  !  And  Mary  was 
returning. 

In  fact,  she  did  come  in  time  to  find 
her  mistress  on  her  knees,  thrusting  the 
last  loaf  into  the  oven.  But  there  was 
nothing  unlawful  in  that,  and  was  not 
the  hot  stove  enough  to  account  for 
those  crimson  cheeks? 

"  I  have  put  in  the  last  loaf,"  Mrs. 
Jessup  said,  rising  and  breathing  hard, 
in  spite  of  herself.  "  You  must  watch 
them  well,  Mary.  The  oven  is  very  hot. 
I  —  "  She  thrust  her  hand  in  her  pock- 
et, trying  to  think  of  some  excuse  for 
going.  "I  —  why,  I  have  forgotten  some- 
thing, I  think." 

Mary  stared  after  her  in  wonder,  as  she 
hurried  out.  One  moment  she  paused 
at  the  parlor  door  and  looked  in.  Had 
she  been  only  five  minutes  in  the 
kitchen  ?     It  had  seemed  an  hour. 

Softly  opening  the  front  door,  she 
stole  out  into  the  dark  streets,  but  once 
beyond  the  house  she  ran  with  breath- 
less haste.  It  was  called  a  twenty  min- 
utes' walk  to  the  shabby  little  house 
where  Carrie  Wells,  the  poor  sewing 
girl  that  had  called  out  Harry's  fatal 
blow,  lived  with  her  invalid  mother  ; 
but  Lottie  Jessup's  flying  feet  carried 
her  there  in  half  the  time.  She  trem- 
bled lest  she  should  encounter  an  ac- 
quaintance or  a  policeman,  and  sustain 
further  maddening  delay.  Into  the  bare 
little  room  she  pressed,  scarcely  waiting 
to  knock,  and  startling  the  two  pale, 
sad-eyed  women  that  bent  over  their 
sewing. 

Mrs.  Jessup  wasted  no  time  in  pref- 
ace, for  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel 
told  ten  minutes  to  nine.  The  girl's 
red  eyes  and  heaving  bosom  told  that 
she  would  not  be  indifferent. 

"  Will  you  help  me  save  Harry  Glad- 
den's  life?"  Mrs.  Jessup  asked  in  low, 
breathless  tones.  "  I  am  his  old  play- 
mate, schoolmate,  friend.  You  know 
me  ? "  for  Carrie  was  gazing  at  her  in 
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utter  amazement.  "  For  Heaven's  sake 
don't  go  to  sleep,  girl.  There  is  n't  a 
second  to  spare.  Speak !  You  would 
be  admitted  to  see  him  now,  would  n't 
you  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  It  is  very  late, 
but  the  sheriff  is  very  kind,  and  I  have 
gone  almost  as  late  sometimes.  And 
now  the  time  is  so  short, —  but  I  can  't 
carry  him  anything  of  that  sort.  They 
search  me  every  time." 

"  Let  them  search,"  Lottie  returned, 
breathlessly.  "  Put  on  your  things  and 
come  with  me,  quick.  I  '11  explain  as 
we  go." 

Inspired  with  new  life  by  this  strange, 
new  hope,  Carrie  caught  down  her  sack 
and  hat,  and  two  dark  figures  hurried 
back  through  the  streets,  while  the  inva- 
lid mother  clasped  her  hands  in  prayer 
that  was  more  than  half  thanksgiving 
that  even  this  one  chance  remained. 

"  He  would  never  have  been  convicted 
if  we  had  had  money  to  hire  a  lawyer, 
or  if  that  miserable  wretch  the  court  ap- 
pointed had  done  his  duty.  But  he  never 
tried.  There  was  no  money  in  it,  and 
he  did  n't  want  to  offend  that  dead 
scoundrel's  friends.  Law  is  n't  always 
justice  to  poor  folks.  But  thank  God 
for  one  chance,  even  one  in  so  many,  to 
save  him.  And  Heaven  help  my  girl  to 
be  strong  and  brave  enough  to  seize  it 
for  him,  whatever  it  is,"  repeated  the 
old  mother  to  herself  between  her 
prayers. 

Meantime  Carrie  had  reached  the  Jes- 
sup  mansion,  and  paused  at  the  gate 
while  the  lady  ran  in.  She  glanced  into 
the  parlor  in  passing  the  door.  Ten 
minutes  past  nine  !  And  so  much  still 
to  do.    . 

"  Where  is  my  basket,  Mary  ? "  she* 
asked,  hurrying  into  the  kitchen.  "  To 
think  of  my  forgetting  it  !  And  while 
I  think  of  it,  how  did  the  baking  get 
on  ? " 

"  It 's  all  done,  mem,  but  the  last  loaf," 
said  Mary.  "And  good,  too,  all  but 
that  one.  It  looks  nice,  mem,  but  I  'm 
awful  afraid  it 's  heavy." 


Heavy,  indeed  !  The  lady's  heart  al- 
most stood  still ;  but  she  looked  again 
at  the  girl's  stolid  face  and  took  cour- 
age. No,  Mary  suspected  nothing.  Mrs. 
Jessup  snatched  down  a  holder,  and 
opened  the  oven  door.  "  I  do  n't  see 
anything  wrong  with  it,"  she  declared, 
turning  and  thumping  the  crisp  brown 
loaf  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  which  she 
dared  not  betray.  "  Pshaw !  It  is  as 
good  a  loaf  as  need  be.  Hand  me  a  big 
napkin,  Mary.  I  shall  put  it  in  the 
basket,  along  with  the  other  things." 

"  Indeed,  mem,  I  would  n't,"  remon- 
strated honest  Mary.  "  I  'm  afeerd  it 's 
heavy  ;  and  besides,  it 's  so  hot.  Now, 
any  of  the  others  is  better  lookin'  loaves, 
besides  being  cooler." 

"  You  are  too  particular  to  live,  Mary," 
Mrs.  Jessup  returned  curtly,  as  she 
folded  the  precious  loaf  in  a  white  nap- 
kin.    "  Now  I  'm  ready." 

She  hurried  out  to  join  Carrie,  and 
walked  more  than  a  block  with  her, 
pouring  out  rapid  explanations,  sugges- 
tions, and  cautions,  under  her  breath. 

"  Remember,  everything  depends  on 
the  way  you  say  it.  You  must  do  him 
the  last  kindness  in  your  power.  Food 
cooked  by  friendly  hands  must  taste 
better.  Let  them  search  the  basket,  if 
they  want  to." 

Then  they  parted,  and  Carrie  hurried 
on,  to  be  admitted  by  the  big,  good- 
natured  sheriff  with  some  reluctance. 

"  Of  all  crazy  freaks  !  But,  yes,  I  sup- 
pose I  might  as  well  let  you  in.  The 
young  fellow  is  n't  asleep,  nor  likely  to 
sleep,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  It 's  the  last 
time,  and  it 's  a  pity  if  one  can  't  show 
a  little  favor  to  a  doomed  man.  Especi- 
ally when  it  is  such  hard  lines, —  but 
you  can  t  stay  but  a  minute,  mind  you." 

But  that  was  enough.  Despite  the 
presence  of  the  sleepy  guard,  Carrie 
contrived  to  signal,  unperceived,  the 
importance  of  that  hot  loaf. 

"  They  say  warm  bread  is  bad  for  the 
digestion,  but  I  do  n't  think  this  will  hurt 
you,"  she  added  carelessly,  but  her  quick 
glance  told  far  more. 
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Lottie  Jessup  had  flown  homeward, 
for  her  work  was  not  yet  done.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  past  nine  !  How  remorse- 
lessly the  steady  pendulum  swung  to 
and  fro  !  She  ran  up  to  her  own  room, 
threw  aside  her  wraps,  snatched  a  light, 
and  hurried  up  to  the  dusty  attic.  She 
must  fulfill  the  promise  in  that  scribbled 
note,  or  all  she  had  done  thus  far  was 
the  merest  cruelty.  She  must  prepare 
a  disguise. 

Here  were  hosts  of  old  garments, 
some  torn,  some  mice-eaten,  many  too 
utterly  out  of  date  to  serve.  The  minutes 
seemed  hours  to  her  fiercely  beating 
heart  as  she  hunted  among  them.  When 
would  she  find  them  ?  Here  at  last  was 
an  old  overcoat  that  would  do  if  well 
brushed.  She  laid  it  aside  and  turned 
over  the  heaps  faster  than  ever.  Here 
was  a  pair  of  old  boots.  When  would 
she  have  them  all  ?  She  was  sure  it  was 
midnight  before  she  found  the  trousers, 
hat,  and  cane,  necessary  to  complete  the 
disguise.  With  fear  and  trembling  she 
stole  down  to  the  parlor.  A  glance  at 
the  clock  astounded  her.  A  quarter  to 
ten  !    Time  yet. 

Fifteen  minutes'  work  sufficed  to  ren- 
der the  disguise  presentable.  Then  she 
rolled  it  into  a  bundle  and  stole  out  in- 
to the  darkness  again.  It  was  hard  to 
grope  her  way  through  unfamiliar  paths 
to  the  empty  stable  at  the  back  of  their 
grounds ;  harder  still  to  climb  the  up- 
right ladder  that  led  to  the  loft  while 
holding  her  big  bundle,  but  she  suc- 
ceeded. 

One  moment  she  rested  on  the  soft 
hay,  thanking  heaven  that  her  work 
was  done;  then  she  climbed  down  and 


groped  her  way  back,  going  to  her  own 
room  now,  to  hide  the  traces  of  three 
hours'  haste  and  excitement.  She  had 
barely  time  to  smooth  her  hair  and  brush 
her  dusty  dress,  her  rapid  breath  was  not 
yet  suppressed,  when  there  came  a  rush 
of  feet  and  merry  voices,  and  Will  and 
Nellie  had  come. 

"  Three  mortal  hours  behind  time  !  " 
Nellie  exclaimed,  as  she  kissed  her  sis- 
ter. "Aren't  you  tired  to  death,  Lot- 
tie?" 

But  to  Lottie  Jessup,  looking  back  on 
all  she  had  thought  and  accomplished 
since  the  last  train,  it  seemed  like  three 
years. 

The  next  morning  she  saw  a  stern- 
faced  man,  bearded  and  bronzed,  in  the 
old  barn  where  he  had  lain  all  day  while 
officers  searched  far  and  wide.  Scarce 
a  trace  remained  of  the  little  Harry  of 
other  days,  save  in  the  expression  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  way  he  clasped  her  hand  ; 
but  when  he  blessed  her  and  departed, 
for  Harry's  sake  she  was  very  glad  of 
that  three  hours'  delay. 

He  was  not  retaken.  Perhaps  if  the 
truth  were  told  few  wished  it ;  but  six 
months  later  Lottie  Jessup  received  a 
letter  with  a  postmark  that  had  been 
familiar  to  her  once, —  that  of  the  little 
valley  where  her  childhood  had  been 
passed.  It  was  a  bride's  letter,  describ- 
ing a  little  home  among  the  mountains, 
and  full  of  hope  and  happiness.  The  hus- 
band's name  was  not  mentioned  though 
he  sent  his  grateful  blessings,  but  the 
letter  was  signed  "  Carrie  W.  Gladden." 

It  was  a  trifle  that  Mr.  Jessup  missed 
the  train  he  meant  to  catch,  —  but  trifles 
change  our  whole  lives  sometimes. 

Ada  E.  Ferris. 
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From  Photo  by  Martin. 


THE    LAST    LAP. 


"  Get  on  the  mark  ;  ready  ;  set ;  go," 
and  the  pistol  cracks.  To  the  ambitious 
athlete  it  brings  the  memory  of  a  thrill 
of  excitement ;  the  culmination  of 
weeks,  sometimes  months  or  years,  of 
careful  training,  study,  and  thought. 
A  quarter  of  a  second's  delay  lessens 
much  the  chances  of  success,  yet  a  fifth 
of  a  second's  anticipation  may  incur  the 
penalty  of  one  yard  "set  back,"  and 
consequent  defeat. 

The  hundred  yard  dash,  like  the  race 
of  life,  is  not  to  the  swift  alone,  but  to 
the  coolest  head  combined  with  the 
swiftest  feet.  The  pistol  cracks  ;  away 
speed  the  sprinters,  amid  the  intense  ex- 
citement of  hundreds  of  people,  cheers 
and  yells  fill  the  air;  and  the  victori- 
ous man  is  the  hero  of  the  hour, 
the  pet  of  everybody  for  the  moment. 
Everyone  wants  to  know  him,  every- 
body is  proud  of  him.  He  walks  off 
Vol.  xix — 44. 


amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitudinous 
friends  he  has  suddenly  acquired,  well 
paid  for  his  effort  and  long  training. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  athletics. 
Intense  excitement,  joy  in  excelling 
some  one  else,  and  the  praise  of  his 
neighbors,  make  up  the  goal  for  which 
the  athlete  strives.  It  is  not  merely 
the  glory  of  strength  that  impels  months 
of  hard,  tedious  training, — a  labor  for 
ambition's  sake  that  would  hardly  be 
undertaken  for  gain.  But  it  is  not  merely 
for  personal  glory  that  a  man  under- 
takes physical  training.  If  he  is  a 
thoughtful  and  energetic  business  man, 
he  soon  comes  to  see  that  a  good,  health- 
ful body  is  most  necessary  to  comfort 
in  life  and  pleasure  in  business.  He 
also  becomes  convinced  that  the  condi- 
tions of  civilization  are  such,  with  our 
rush  and  worry,  and  lack  of  systematic 
exercise,  that  man's  body  is  deteriorat- 
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ing  and  his  general  health  growing  less 
robust.  It  is  what  is  to  be  expected. 
Go  out  into  the  mountains,  or  take  your 
yacht  on  the  bay  for  a  week,  or  ride 
your  bicycle  for  a  hundred  miles  or  so, 
and  you  feel  that  you  can  digest  an 
oyster  shell,  the  same  man  whose  stom- 
ach refused  to  digest  a  clam,  before 
you  started.  A  systematic  training 
of  the  muscles  in  the  gymnasium  is 
the  means  of  condensing  into  one  hour 
the  exercise  that  one  would  get  in  a 
whole  day  in  the  natural  state,  among 
the  rivers  and  hills.  Thus,  while  our  civ- 
ilized mode  of  life  is  opposed  to  nature, 
we  must  pay  tribute  to  her,  lest  she 
overcome  us. 

It  was  with  such  a  spirit,  no  doubt, 
added  to  a  love  of  athletics  for  their  own 
sake,  that  the  Nahl  Brothers  collected 
a  few  pieces  of  gymnastic  apparatus  in 
the  backyard  of  their  home  on  Taylor 
Street  in  i860,  and  invited  a  few  of  their 
more  intimate  friends  to  join  them  in 
their  exercises, —  among  them  Reuben 
H.  Lloyd,  the  well-known  lawyer.  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  Olympic  Club, 
—  the  greatest  club  of  its  kind  on  the 
Coast. 


The  club  was  incorporated  May  6, 
i860,  with  G.  W.  Bell  as  President ; 
Edwin  Bonnell,  Secretary  ;  H.  G. 
Hanks,  Treasurer;  and  Arthur  Nahl, 
Leader. 

The  club  has  so  prospered  that  it  is 
now  able  to  have  quarters  of  its  own. 
The  building,  in  process  of  construction, 
is  the  result  of  careful  study  of  similar 
buildings  throughout  the  United  States 
and  England,  embodying  the  best  fea- 
tures of  all  of  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  innovation  is  a  large  warm 
water  swimming  tank  on  the  basement 
floor,  fifty  by  eighty-five  feet,  to  be  rilled 
with  salt  water,  brought  in  from  the 
ocean.  Above  this  there  is  a  light  shaft 
roofed  with  glass,  around  the  top  story 
of  which  are  to  be  grouped  potted  plants, 
palms  and  vines.  Beside  the  tank,  the 
basement  is  to  have  lockers,  bowling 
alleys,  bicycle  store  room,  shampoo 
room,  barber  shop,  and  graded  hot  rooms 
for  Turkish  baths.  Above  these,  on  the 
street  floor,  is  the  administration  office, 
vestibule  reception  room,  juvenile  gym- 
nasium, reading  room,  and  billiard  par- 
lor. On  the  second  story  from  the 
street  is  the  main  gymnasium,  sixty-five 
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by  one  hundred  and  four  feet,  complete- 
ly fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  every 
muscle.  There  is  to  be  the  usual  gallery 
around  the  gymnasium  for  indoor  run- 
ning, when  the  weather  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  the  roof-track— fifteen  laps  to 
the  mile.  Here  it  is  planned  to  have  a 
roof-garden,  after  the  manner  of  New 
York.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
perfect  building  in  all  its  equipment,  — 
a  veritable  athlete's  paradise. 

Beside  this  are  the  club's  grounds 
south  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  to  com- 
plete the  facilities  for  exercise  and  train- 
ing. Here  in  1890,  a  space  of  five  acres 
was  leased,  and  converted  into  a  gar- 
den, with  full  facilities  for  racing.  A 
track  one  sixth  of  a  mile  in  length  was 
constructed,  with  a  100-yard  track  tan- 
gent to  it,  which  appears  in  the  plate  of 
the  start  (p.  61 1).  There  is  a  commodious 
grand  stand  ;  every  convenience  for  the 
participants,  and  added  to  these  are  large 
handball  courts  and  excellent  tennis 
grounds.  Such  is  the  institution  which 
modestly  began  about  i860,  in  the  back 
yard  of  an  enthusiastic  athlete. 

The  great  rival  of  the  Olympic  Club 
is  the  University  of  California,  whose 
appearance  in  athletic  contests  of  late 
years  has  produced  a  marked  increase  of 
interest  and  improvement  of  the  work 
done.  The  earliest  symptoms  of  athletic 
interest  at  the  University  of  California 
began  to  show  themselves  in  1876  and 
1877.  So  far  did  this  furor  run  that  a 
gymnasium  was  established  in  the  road 
in  front  of  the  college  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  two  cannon  balls  for  the  shot- 
put  and  a  sloping  base  ball  field,  with  a 
rock  pile  near  the  home  plate. 

An  energetic  professor,  George  C.  Ed- 
wards, saw  the  need  of  athletic  training 
for  University  students,  and  brought  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  generous  A.  K. 
P.  Harmon,  who  built  the  well-known 
octagonal  Harmon  gymnasium. 

From  that  time  athletics  in  the  Uni- 
versity began  to  pick  up,  until  in  1889 
the  students  showed  signs  of  becoming 


a  formidable  rival  of  the  all-powerful 
Olympic  Club. 

In  1889  the  championship  was  con- 
tested in  Oakland,  where  John  Sutton, 
U.  C,  with  a  surprising  spurt,  lowered 
Walter  Scott's  half  mile  record  of  2  m. 
7  s.,  running  the  distance  in  2  m.  6  s. 
Herbert  MofBtt  then  won  the  120  hurdle 
in  18  seconds,  tying  the  record,  and  made 
a  Coast  record  of  5  ft.  8£  in.  for  the  run- 
ning high  jump  ;  Bouse  threw  the  12-lb. 
hammer  106  feet. 

From  that  time  the  University  Club 
has  been  rapidly  improving  its  grade  of 
work.  In  1888  the  Regents  were  induced 
by  President  Davis,  Lieutenant  Harri- 
son, and  Professor  Edwards,  to  complete 
the  gymnasium  fittings,  and  to  establish 
a  department  of  physical  culture  with 
an  instructor.  Mr.  Walter  Magee  was 
brought  out  from  the  East,  and  put  in 
charge  of  the  physical  training  of  the  stu- 
dents. With  him  is  associated  a  physi- 
cian, Doctor  Payne,  who  passes  on  the 
physical  condition  of  each  man  before 
he  is  allowed  to  undertake  a  course  of 
training.  Mr.  Magee  is  the  first  repre- 
sentative on  this  Coast  of  a  new  system 
of  training  for  muscular  development  on 
a  scientific  basis.  No  tricks  are  taught ; 
no  difficult  feats  are  encouraged  ;  but 
plain,  systematic,  all-around  training  is 
administered  to  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  athlete  and  the  book-worm,  the  will- 
ing and  the  unwilling.  Mr.  Magee  uses 
many  of  Doctor  Sargent's  methods,  but 
may  be  classed  in  the  profession  of 
physical  training  as  an  eclectic.  The 
Stanford  University  has  recently  organ- 
ized a  similar  department,  with  Doctor 
Wood  as  instructor.  There  is  also  a 
lady  instructor  for  the  girls,  who  may 
be  holding  a  field  day  of  their  own  some 
day, —  who  knows  ? 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Olympic  Club  is  indirectly  a  consider- 
able cause  of  the  universities  obtaining 
these  added  features.  For  it  was  through 
emulation  of  them  that  the  State  Uni- 
versity developed  sufficient  athletic  abil- 
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ity  to  attract  attention  to  that  feature 
of  college  life. 

After  years  of  struggling,  the  Univer- 
sity men  secured  the  accessories  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  athletic  club  ;  a 
track,  a  gymnasium,  and  instruction. 
Among  the  oaks,  near  Strawberry 
Creek  in  the  University  grounds,  is  sit- 
uated a  picturesque  cinder  path  of  one 
fifth  of  a  mile,  but  less  perfect  than  the 
Olympic  track.  On  this  track  the  semi- 
annual college  championships  are  con- 
tested to  pick  the  team  for  the  champion- 
ship contest  for  the  pennant  against  the 
powerful  Olympic  Club,  under  the  Pa- 
cific Association  of  the  American  Ath- 
letic Union. 

As  early  as  Oct.  10,  1884,  the  first  gen- 
eral athletic  association  was  formed.  It 
was  then  that  four  clubs  associated  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  mutual  encour- 
agement, and  the  purification  of  amateur 
athletics  from  taints  of  professionalism. 


It  was  known  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Ath- 
letic Association,  the  members  of  which 
were  the  Olympic  Club,  the  Acme  Club, 
Merion  Cricket  Club,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Athletic  Club.  The  last  two  soon  fell 
out,  but  there  were  added  the  Reli- 
ance Club,  the  Alpine  Club,  the  Univer- 
sity Club,  the  Garden  City  of  San  Jose, 
and  the  Alameda  Club. 

Field  days  were  held  under  this  As- 
sociation in  Oakland,  at  the  University 
track,  and  later  at  the  Olympic  Club 
grounds.  The  impetus  given  to  track 
athletics  by  these  contests,  which  en- 
gendered a  great  rivalry  between  the 
Olympic  and  University  Clubs,  im- 
proved the  grade  of  the  performance  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  thought  best  to  enter 
the  American  Athletic  Association,  that 
our  records  might  be  recognized  by  the 
Eastern  authorities. 

The  step  has  been  taken,  but  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  American  Athletic 
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Union  has  been  extraordinarily  slow  to 
recognize  that  Pacific  Coast  men  can 
hold  watches  skillfully.  There  is  always 
some  objection  conjured  up,  the  favorite 
being  the  propulsive  influence  of  San 
FYancisco  winds  in  pushing  a  man 
against  the  tape  before  he  could  get 
there  unaided.  This  attitude  of  our 
Eastern  superiors  is  very  discouraging 
to  local  men  who  are  straining  to  reach 
the  high  standard  of   Eastern  records. 

The  local  branch  of  the  American 
Athletic  Union,  of  which  the  cham- 
pion mile  runner,  Robert  McArthur,  is 
president,  is  composed  of  the  following 
clubs  : 

Olympic  Club,  San  Francisco. 

University  of  California. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Amateur  Academic  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. 

Acme  A.  C,  Oakland. 

Alameda  Bicycle  and  Athletic  C. 

Alpine  A.  C,  San  Francisco. 

First  Cal.  Guards,  San  Francisco. 

Garden  City  A.  C,  San  Jose. 

Los  Angeles  A.  C. 

Pasadena  A.  C. 

Reliance  A.  C,  Oakland. 

Sacramento  A.  C. 

San  Francisco  A.  C. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  California. 

Of  these  the  two  most  formidable,  be- 
side the  Olympics  and  the  University, 
are  the  Stanford  University  and  the 
Association  of  preparatory  schools. 

The  future  of  Stanford  University  in 
track  athletics  is  a  subject  of  interest- 
ing speculation.  They  have  started  out 
modestly,  and  won  laurels  in  field  ath- 
letics, which  argues  well  for  their  ath- 
letic abilities.  They  have  unlimited 
facilities  for  training  on  good  roads  for 
long  distance  events.  The  temporary 
gymnasium  is  a  picturesque  Queen 
Anne  building,  shingled  to  the  base, 
with  a  full  set  of  modern  apparatus, 
where  those  wishing  it  can  have  excel- 
lent instruction  under  Dr.  T.  D.  Wood. 
The  race  track  is  a  very  good  quarter 


mile  oval,  with  the  baseball  field  in  the 
center.  The  use  of  the  Palo  Alto  trot- 
ting tracks  also  may  be  had  when  de- 
sired. The  field  and  track  are  graded  to  a 
central  drain  by  means  of  which  the  field 
is  kept  in  good  condition.  The  most 
excellent  feature  of  the  track  is  the  220 
yard  straight  away,  which  lies  tangent 
to  the  oval,  uniting  with  it  for  over  100 
yards,  making  a  track  where  8  or  10 
sprinters  can  run  abreast. 

The  organization  familiarly  known  as 
the  "  Four  A's,"  does  much  to  develop 
athletes  and  prepare  them  for  the  uni- 
versities and  the  athletic  clubs. 

In  all  field  days  the  sprinting  races 
take  up  much  of  the  programme,  both 
because  of  the  short,  intense  excitement 
they  create,  and  of  the  many  entries. 
Usually  two  or  three  of  the  best  sprint- 
ers enter  and  win  all  of  the  events  from 
50  to  440  yds.     The  result  is  that  hand- 
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icaps  must  be  resorted  to  in  most  cases 
to  keep  up  interest  in  racing.  The 
shorter  distances,  such  as  50,  75,  and  100 
yards,  depend  mostly  on  the  natural 
talent  of  the  runner,  rather  than  on  long 
training  and  hard  work.  Hence  it  is 
that  there  is  always  such  a  good  supply 
of  sprinters.  Perhaps  the  possibility  of 
winning  several  medals  in  one  field  day, 
and  the  comparatively  slight  exertion 
required,  help  to  increase  the  popular- 
ity of  this  sport  over  the  long  distance 
races.  The  records  for  these  events  are 
very  good.  Robert  S.  Healy,  O.  A.  C, 
ran  100  yds.  in  10  s.,  in  1882,  and  covered 
220  yds.  on  the  straight  away  track  of 
the  Oakland  Trotting  Park  in  22^  s.;  J. 


Dwyer,  U.  C,  covered  the  distance  in 
2"$yk  s.  R.  Harding,  U.  C,  made  100 
yds.  in  103/6  s.  at  the  same  time. 

Victor  Schifferstein,  O.  A.  C,  has 
proved  himself  a  remarkable  nx)  yard 
man,  covering  that  distance  in  10  s.,  in 
contests  on  this  Coast,  and  in  9  4-5  s.  in 
St.  Louis,  when  sent  out  by  his  club. 
This  record  however  was  not  allowed,  on 
account  of  technicalities.  Of  the  men 
at  present  on  the  track,  A.  S.  Hender- 
son, O.  A.  C,  and  Edwin  Mays,  U.  C, 
are  the  favorites. 

Neither  of  these  gentlemen  has  suc- 
ceeded in  equaling  the  Coast  records 
for  220  and  440  yds.,  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  curved  course  they  are  com- 
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pelled  to  run,  whereas  the  records  in 
1882  were  made  on  the  long,  straight 
stretch  of  the  Oakland  Trotting  Park. 
Stanford's  straight  220  yards  course 
should  give  these  men  a  chance  at  the 
record.  Henderson  is  showing  very 
good  speed,  having  been  caught  repeat- 
edly at  the  Olympic  Club  track  on  their 
April  field  day  in  10  1-5  s.  Mays  holds 
the  Coast  record  8}(  s.  for  75  yds.,  and 
the  championship  at  440  yds.  in  51^  s. 
The  rivalry  between  these  two  men  of 
rival  clubs  should  lead  to  some  interest- 
ing contests  this  year. 

Among  those  who  have  done  very 
good  time  at  these  distances  are  S.  V. 
Cassidy,  F.  G.   O'Kane,  P.    M.  Wand, 
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and  C.  A.  Jellinek,  of  the  Olympic 
Club,  and  F.  W.  McNear,  Roy  Gallagher, 
Will  Magee,  John  Bakewell,  and  C.  R. 
Morse,  of  the  University  Club.  Paul 
Ellis,  of  the  Olympic  Club  juveniles,  and 
Ralph  Chick,  U.  C,  are  promising  sprin- 
ters. 

The  Stanford  University  have  no  rec-, 
ords  as  yet,  but  Grant  Calhoun  shows 
good  speed, having  been  caught  in  10^2  s. 
for  ioo  yds. 

The  Pacific  Coast  record  for  the  half 
mile  is  fast  approaching  the  2  minute 
line,  owing  to  the  active  interest  taken 
by  the  two  leading  clubs.  W.  A.  Scott, 
O.  A.  C,  was  record  holder  for  several 
years,  time  2  m.  7  s.,  succeeded  by  John 
Sutton,  U.  C,  2  m.  6  s.;  Scott 
lowered  it  again  to  2  m.  5^  s.; 
McArthur  to  2  m.  5  s.;  the 
unexpected  performance  of 
N.  B.  Hinckley,  the  ex-Uni~ 
versity  champion, whose  slight 
frame  gives  no  indication  of 
his  ability  followed,  since  low- 
ered 1-5  of  a  second.  F.  S. 
Pheby,  U.  C,  on  Nov.  26,  '91, 
ran  a  half  mile  in  2 : 2}^,  in  an 
attempt  to  win  a  handicap  race 
against  H.  C.  Casidy,  O.  A.  C, 
who  proved  better  at  a  half 
mile  than  he  was  rated.  There 
is,  however,  insufficient  author- 
ity for  the  record.  The  accom- 
panying illustration,  drawn 
from  a  snap  shot  taken  just  as 
Casidy  is  leading  the  last  lap, 
shows  the  very  free  forward 
stride  of  the  scratch  man  (p. 
609). 

P.  D.  Skillman,  O.  A.  C, 
brought  the  time  down  to 
2:44-5;  Rob't  McArthur,  O. 
A.  C,  covered  the  distance  in 
2:33-5  tne  Dest  authenticated 
record.  M.  L.  Espinosa,  O. 
A.  C,  2  :o6^,  C.  M.Yates,  Jr., 
O.  A.  C,  2:09,  H.  C.  Casidy, 
O.  A.  C,  2  :  07  are  good  men, 
who  may   expect   a  hot  race 
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with  W.  H.  Toomey,  O.  A.  C,  and  D. 
Waterman,  U.  C.  All  these  men  will 
have  to  keep  moving  to  excel  Walter 
Powell  and  H.  E.  Humphrey,  of  the  A. 
A.  A.  A. 

The  mile  run  is  a  hotly  contested 
event  on  championship  days.  Robert 
Mc  Arthur,  O.  A.  C,  the  holder  of  the 
present  record,  4  :  404-5,  has  an  excellent 
style  of  setting  a  steady  pace,  and 
never  changing  it  till  the  final  spurt, 
scarcely  showing  his  fatigue.  After  him 
there  comes  a  number  of  good  runners, 
such  as  P.  D.  Skillman,  O.  A.  C,  4:41 ; 
Pheby,  who  has  made  it  in  4:422-5; 
Pete  Mclntyre,  O.  A.  C,  who  held 
the  record  at  4:42  3-5  in  1890;  W.  A. 
Scott,  who  held  it  at  4:46  in  1889.     F. 


L.  Cooley,  O.  A.  C,  4:46^,  is  a  good 
mile  man,  but  shows  his  endurance  to 
better  advantage  in  the  five-mile  run, 
and  is  excelled  only  by  P.  D.  Skillman. 
Others  who  have  made  good  time  are 
J.  A.  Code,  H.  C.  Casidy,  W.  H.  Toomy, 
of  the  Olympic  Club,  Sol.  Choynski  and 
E.  P.  Moody,  of  the  Alpine  Club,  E. 
Coke  Hill  and  P.  L.  Weaver,  of  the 
University  Club,  especially  Hill,  an  ex- 
champion.  All  these  men  can  run  some- 
what under  five  minutes.  Walter  Pow- 
ell, A.  A.  A.  A.,  will  be  a  very  formid- 
able competitor  for  record  honors  if  he 
does  what  his  performance  promises,  his 
record  being  4  :  49. 

The  five-mile  run  is  at  present  owned 
by  P.  D.  Skillman,  O.  A.  C,  28  :4c  who 
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possesses  unusual  endurance  ;  he  is  the 
holder  of  all  the  records  from  two  to 
five  miles  inclusive.  As  usual  with  the 
best  long  distance  men  he  is  a  wiry  little 
man,  with  plenty  of  muscle  and  pluck, 
and  little  weight  to  carry.  No  man 
at  present  in  the  field  is  a  rival  of  his  at 
the  five  mile  distance. 

The  history  of  the  one  mile  walk  is 
unique  in  its  way.  C.  B.  Hill,  U.  C, 
7  :  io>£,  held  the  record.  Horace  Coffin, 
O.  A.  C,  and  P.  N.  Gafney,  A.  A.  C, 
did  their  best  to  reach  it  without  success. 
A  champion  walker  from  England, 
James  Jervis,  joined  the  Olympic  Club, 
and  put  the  record  down  to  J :  08)^  in 
May,  1890. 

The  new  man  was  quite  a  revelation 
in  walking  when  he  started  out  with  his 
free,  swinging  stride,  easily  leading  the 
local  talent,  who  were  bunched  up 
together  far  in  the  rear.  Coffin  and 
Gafney  had  to  content  themselves  with 
trying  for  second  place  with  George 
Foulks,  U.  C,  next.     Coffin  was  apt  to 


1111,   HAMMRR   THROWER. 


I..   K.   Ill-NT,   U.C,   IMTTIXC    THE    SHOT. 

learn,  however,  and  profited  so  well  by 
study  of  the  new  man's  free  stride  that 
he  defeated  his  teacher, who  had  reduced 
his  time  to  6 :  50,  by  covering  the  dis- 
tance in  6  :  48  3-5,  the  present  Coast  rec- 
ord, made  in  May,  1891  ;  the  University 
record  is  held  by  G.  H.  Foulks,  7:26  2-5. 
The  Stanford  University  claims  that 
their  man,  Henry  R.  Timm,  walked  a 
mile  in  San  Jose  in  6:46^,  but  good 
judges  of  walking  that  saw  the  race  hold 
that  his  gait  would  not  be  allowed  as  a 
walk  in  a  championship  contest.  It 
certainly  appears  incredible  that  a  man 
of  comparatively  short  training  can 
put  his  record  below  the  record  attained 
by  Coffin  and  Jervis  only  after  long 
experience. 

The  three  mile  walk  was  won  in  May, 
'91,  by  James  Jervis,  in  23  :  31  1-5,  break- 
ing P.  N.  Gafney 's  record  of  25  :  $1%. 
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The  pole-vault  for 
height  is  always  a 
graceful  contest  of 
agility  and  strength, 
in  which  the  Univer- 
sity boys  seem  to  ex- 
cel. The  illustration 
shows  E.  C.  Van  Dyke, 
U.  C,  making  the  re- 
cord of  9  ft.  9 "s  in.  at 
the  University  grounds 
in  December,  1890. 
His  excellent  style  of 
clearing  the  bar  should 
be  noted.  C.  R.  Morse, 
U.  C,  has  made  9  ft. 
6  in.,  and  holds  the 
record  of  the  pole- 
vault  for  distance,  24  ft. 
6l/2,  in.  George  Hoff- 
man, U.  C,  made  9  ft. 
6%  in.  at  a  champion- 
ship contest  of  the 
"  Four  A's,"  in  the 
spring  of  '91. 

For  the  standing 
wide-jump  there  is  no 
Coast  record,  although 
the  University  record 
of  10  ft.  y/2  in.  made 
by  H.  P.  Hammond,  No- 
vember 21,  '91,  breaks 
the  college  record  of  the  United  States, 
which,  however,  is  not  allowed ;  for  the 
University  of  California  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Inter-collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation ;  J.  C.  Kortick,  O.  A.  C,  is 
a  good  performer.  The  running  wide- 
jump  of  23  ft.  2l/2  in.  was  made  by 
V.  E.  Schifferstein.  John  Purceli,  O. 
A.  C,  the  excellent  all-around  athlete, 
takes  second  place  on  this  Coast,  though 
he  holds  higher  records  for  jumping 
events  made  in  Ireland.  Will  Magee  is 
a  close  second-place  man  whenever  he 
enters  the  running  wide-jump.  The 
running  high-jump  was  won  by  Herbert 
Moffitt,  U.  C,  who  cleared  5  :  8l/2,  which 
has  since  remained  the  Coast  record  in 
spite  of  V.  E.  Schifferstein  and  R.  V. 


B.  C.  VAN    DYKE   VAULTING  9  :  9%,  V.  C.  CJROUNDtf. 


Whiting,  U.  C,  who  have  nearly  reached 
it. 

The  standing  high- jump  record  of  the 
University  is  4  ft.  g}4  in.  made  by  C.  H. 
Woolsey  in  November,  '91,  which,  in 
absence  of  Coast  records,  is  the  best 
attested  record  known. 

The  120  yd.  and  220  yd.  hurdle  races 
are  closely  contested  between  F.  F.  Fos- 
ter, O.  A.  C,  and  W.  H.  Henry,  U.  C. 
The  former  holds  the  120  yd.  record  over 
3ft.  6  in.  hurdles,  in  the  very  creditable 
time  of  i6>^,  and  Henry  holds  a  record 
of  16  3-5.  He  won  a  race  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  16  2-5,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
start  was  a  slight  down  grade,  which 
discredits  the  record.  Henry  has  made 
the  220  yd.  over  hurdles  2  ft.  6  in.,  in 
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28  3-5  s.,  and  Foster  in  27  2-5.  Both  run- 
ners have  a  very  graceful  action  in  tak- 
ing the  hurdles,  and  make  an  interest- 
ing race  whenever  they  compete.  Mc- 
intosh, A.  A.  A.  A.,  is  a  promising  man 
in  this  event. 


The  weight  putters  and  hammer 
throwers  are  men  of  entirely  different 
physique  ;  their  heavy,  muscular  frames 
of  unusual  size  and  shapeliness,  their 
poses  when  competing,  approach  nearer 
to  the  classic  ideal  of  athletics  than  any 


FOSTKR    CI.KAKINC.    A    HURDLK. 


Best  Records  to  May  i,  1892,  made  in  Events  under  the  Pacific  Coast  A.  A.  and  its 
Successor  the  Pacific  Association  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 

United  States. 


Event. 


50  yards . 
75     "     • 


100     " 

220  " 
440  " 
880  " 
1  mile 


walk 


3 
4 
5 
1 

3 

120  yd.  hurdle 

220  yd.       •'      

Standing  broad  jump 

high       "     

Running  broad  jump 

high       "     

Pole  vault  for  height 

"  "  "  distance... 
Throwing  16  lb.  hammer. 

Putting  16  lb.  shot 

Throwing  56  lb.  weight.. 


Record. 


5% 


l°  1 

22  % 
50  3  5 

2  =03  3-5 
4:404-5 
10  :  19 

16:45^ 
22:  38^ 
28  140 
6:483-5 

23:3H-5 
16% 

27  2-5 
10:3^ 

4  =  9^ 

23  :2^ 

5  =  8% 
9:9% 

24:6^ 
09  :  I 

38:7 
28:1 


Name. 


A.  S.  Henderson, 

Edwin  Mays, 

R.  S.  Haley, 

V.  E.  Schiffcrstein, 

R.  S.  Haley, 

J.  T.  Belcher, 

R.  McArthur, 
i<  11 

P.  D.  Skillman, 


Horace  Coffin, 

Jas.  Jervis, 

F.  F.  Foster, 
(i         11 

H.  P.  Hammond, 
11  ii 

V.  E.  Schifferstein, 
Herbert  Moffitt, 
E.  C.  Van  Dyke, 
C.  R  Morse, 
W.  G.  Morrow, 
John  Purcell, 
V.  N.  Bakulich ,* 


Place. 


Sac.  State  Fair, 

Olympic  Grounds, 

Oakland  Trotting  Park, 

Oakland,  14th  &  Center  Sts. 

Oakland  Trotting  Park, 
(<  11  ii 

Olympic  Grounds, 
U.  C.  Track, 
Olympic  Grounds, 


U.  C.  Track, 
11  u 

Oakland,  14th  &  Center  Sts. 

U.  C.  Track, 

Olympic  Grounds, 
Oakland,  14th  &  Center  Sts. 
Olympic  Grounds, 


Date. 


Sept.  17,  1890. 
Oct.  25,  1890. 
Sept.  23,  1882. 
June  9,  1888. 
Sept.  23,  1882. 
Oct.  9,  1880. 
May  30,  1 89 1. 
May  23,  1 89 1 . 
May  30.  1891. 


Nov.  21,  1891. 
May  23,  1 89 1. 
June  9,  1888. 
Nov.  27,  1889. 
Dec.  6,  1890 
Feb.  18,  1892. 
May  30,  1 89 1. 
July  28,  1888. 
May  30,  1 89 1. 


Compiled  with  the  assistance  of  John  Elliott,  Captain  O.  A  C.Team  iJ 


*Since  hecome  professional. 
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SMITH 
YOERK 


WESTERFELD 


HUNTER  QOLDBAUM 

A.  A.   A.  A.  CHAMPIONS.      BERKELEY   GYMNASIUM. 


other  modern  sport.  John  Purcell  holds 
the  present  record  for  putting  the  16-lb. 
shot,  38  : 7.  Since  Purcell  has  retired 
from  active  competition,  L.  E.  Hunt,  U. 
C,  is  the  champion,  37  : 1  ^  ;  McQuade  of 
the  Alpines  has  done  35  :6}4. 

The  record  for  throwing  the  16-lb. 
hammer  is  held  by  W.  G.  Morrow,  U. 
C,  who  landed  it  109  ft.  1  in.  outside  of 
the  seven-foot  ring  ;  Purcell  has  done 
108  ft.  5  in.  The  12-lb.  hammer-throw, 
which  is  not  a  Coast  record  event,  is  not 
so  creditable.  J.  Purcell  has  put  it  109: 1, 
and  John  Bouse,  U.  C,  108  :8}4. 

Of  the  putters  of  the  56-lb.  weight,  V. 
N.  Bakulich,  O.  A.  C,  who  has  become 
a  professional  in  the  recent  tug  of-war 
in  San  Francisco,  has  a  record  of  28  :  1. 

Although  the  name  of  C.  R.  Morse, 


U.  C,  appears  for  first  place  in  the  pole- 
vault  for  distance  only,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  his  excellent  abilities  not  to  point 
out  his  all-around  general  excellence, 
which  makes  him  our  best  all-around 
field  athlete  on  the  track  today.  His  best 
work  has  been  as  follows :  100  yds.  10- 
3-5  ;  putting  16-lb.  shot  32:3 ;  running 
high  jump  5:5;  880  yd.  walk  4:11;  throw- 
ing 16-lb.  hammer  82  :  3^  ;  pole-vault  for 
height  9:6;  120  yd.  hurdle  about  19; 
throwing  56-lb.  weight  23  :6%  ;  running 
broad  jump  21  :  $$/%  ;  one-mile  run  5:31. 
De  Winter,  U.  C,  is  good  in  such  a  con- 
test. 

Though  swimming  races  are  out  of 
the  scope  of  this  article,  still  as  two  con- 
tests, the  100  yd.  and  the  one-mile 
swim,   are   championship   contests,  the 
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name  of  J.  R.  Whittemore,  Stanford 
University,  should  be  noted.  This  gen- 
tleman, a  young  student  who  has  not  yet 
reached  his  greatest  strength,  holds  the 
United  States  record  for  the  one-mile 
swim  made  in  the  East.  His  best  time 
made  in  still  water  is  29  :  15  ;  his  record 
in  the  race  is  24  :00  4-5  with  a  slight  cur- 
rent. It  is  his  plan  to  contest  for  the 
same  honor  this  year,  and  if  successful, 
to  try  his  success  in  Europe. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  but  slight  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  "Four  A" 
champions.  This  association  of  prepara- 
tory schools  has  a  history  of  its  own, 
during  its  short  existence  since  the 
spring  of  1890,  which  resembles  the 
greater  organization  of  which  it  is  a 
member.  They  have  their  field  days 
and  their  championship  contests.  At 
their  last  contest  in  November,  1891,  a 
number  of  excellent  athletes  appeared. 
The  team  of  the  Berkeley  Gymnasium 
won   the   pennant,  the  Berkeley    High 


F.    I).    II.  \\  1:1. 1.,  ONI 


School  second,  and  the  Oakland  High 
School  third. 

Of  the  winning  team  Edwards  won 
the  100  yds.,  and  220  yds.  flat,  in  11  and 
2454  respectively  ;  Smith  won  the  440 
yds.  in  54  4-5,  also  second  place  in  the  120 
yd.  flat  race.  Hunter  did  the  heavy  work 
with  the  hammer  and  the  12-lb.  shot, 
making  89:3^  and  34:2^  respective- 
ly, with  Yoerk  second  place  in  the 
shot  put,  and  record  for  the  standing 
high  jump  of  4 :  7.  Carr,  VVesterfeld  and 
Drachman  won  places  for  their  school. 
This  is  a  remarkably  good  result  for  a 
school  where  there  are  only  about  twen- 
ty boys  of  available  size.  The  team  is 
further  strengthened  by  H.  E.  Hum- 
phreys, who  ran  in  a  handicap  race,  cov- 
ering 850  yds.  in  2  :  2 %,  and  by  Clark 
Blethen,  who  runs  a  mile  in  about  4  :  57. 

The  Oakland  High  School  has  a  very 
speedy  man  in  H.  A.  Dutton,  who  cov- 
ered 120  yds.  fiat  in  13. 

In  these  men,  and  those  who  have  ap- 
peared in  the  spring  contest,  May  14th, 
to  a  great  extent  the  future  of  California 
athletics  lies.  Only  by  systematic  train- 
ing, begun  early  and  continued  system- 
atically, can  the  best  results  be  obtained. 
In  time  some  of  these  names  should  ap- 
pear in  the  list  of  Coast  record  holders. 

One  important  branch  of  track  ath- 
letics deserves  separate  treatment,  be- 
cause of  its  distinct  history.  Bicycle 
riding  grew  up  side  by  side  with  gen- 
eral athletics,  and  has  now  a  co-ordinate 
existence,  with  separate  local  and  nation- 
al organization.  The  California  division 
of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
has  its  own  racing  board,  which  governs 
as  the  local  branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  does 
in  general  athletic  matters.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  sport  rests  on  a  deeper 
foundation  than  the  love  of  exercise. 
Running,  jumping,  and  shot-putting,  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  few  compared  with 
the  number  of  active  wheelmen.  As  a 
general  rule,  men  that  indulge  in  running, 
jumping  and  kindred  exercises  do  not 
keep  it  up  for  any  length  of  time,  un- 
less they  find  themselves  specially  pro. 
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ficient.  It  is  only  a  man  of  determined 
will,  and  much  forethought  to  lay  up 
stores  of  health  against  old  age,  that 
continues  these  exercises  without  any 
chance  of  winning  honors.  The  wheel- 
man, however,  enjoys  his  sport  for  its 
own  sake.  Only  a  small  number  can 
hope  to  become  racing  men  ;  but  still 
the  others  do  not  desert  the  sport  after 
a  few  trials,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  runners.  In  human  nature  there 
is  pleasure  in  freedom  of  any  kind. 
Any  means  of  rendering  distance  less 
formidable,  without  too  great  expense, 
exertion,  or  discomfort,  is  recognized  as 
a  means  of  pleasure.  Every  man  his 
own  horse,  with  the  addition  that  there 
is  the  sense  of  power  in  the  conscious 
accomplishment  by  individual  exertion. 
With  the  improvements  in  wheels,  still 
greater  numbers  take  up  the  sport. 

Long  before  cycling  was  generally 
recognized  as  a  popular  sport,  clubs  were 
formed  for  its  promotion.  The  West 
— or  new  civilizations  generally— either 
adopts  a  new  idea  among  the  very  first 
or  among  the  very  last.  It  happens  that 
in  cycling  California  was  among  the 
first  to  recognize  the  coming  sport.  In 
February,  1878,  the  first  bicycle  club  in 
America  was  organized,  under  the  name 
of  the  Boston  Bicycle  Club  ;  on  Decern, 
ber  13th  of  that  year  the  San  Francisco 
Bicycle  Club  was  organized  by  a  group 
of  nine  enthusiasts,  the  founders  of  the 
oldest  bicycle  club  in  America,  since  the 
extinction  of  the  old  Boston  club.  The 
first  officers  elected  were  :  Ralph  de 
Clairmont,  President  ;  G.  L.  Cunning- 
ham, Captain ;  George  H.  Strong,  Sub- 
captain  ;  and  Charles  L.  Barrett,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  The  other  members 
were  :  Ex  Governor  George  C.  Perkins, 
Howard  B.  Land,  John  B.  Golly,  William 
M.  Fuller,  and  Fred  G.  Blinn. 

The  San  Francisco  Club  members 
were  not  particularly  hard  road-riders  or 
racing  men,  but  led  a  jolly  existence  of 
good  fellowship.  A  few  of  the  more 
athletically  inclined  grew  discontented 
at  the  conservative  government  of  the 


club,  and  in  September,  1884,  drew  out, 
and  formed  the  Bay  City  Wheelmen, 
with  the  purpose  of  promoting  race 
meets,  and  maintaining  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  road-riding. 

They  joined  the  Pacific  Coast  Athletic 
Association,  but  withdrew  from  that  to 
constitute  the  California  Division  of  the 
L.  A.  W.,  formed  in  1886,  with  C.  M. 
Welch  as  Chief  Consul.  Bicycle  con- 
tests had  hitherto  been  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  general  athletic  events.  From 
this  time  bicycle  matters  improved. 

The  year  1888  marks  the   climax  of 
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bicycle  racing  in  California.  Five  meets 
were  held  where  championships  were 
contested.  Early  in  the  year,  W.  S. 
Wing,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Wheelmen, 
appeared,  and  won  the  three-mile  cham- 
pionship in  9  :  30.  The  Bay  City  men, 
with  Elwell,  won  the  one,  two,  and  three 
mile  championships,— the  latter  called 
the  national  championship.  The  one- 
mile  championship,  run  on  the  Stockton 
quarter  mile  track,  is  the  most  celebrated 
in  local  bicycle  history.  The  race  started 
out  with  a  large  field,  Davis  and  Elwell 
favorites,  who  reached  the  tape  within 
a  few  inches  of  each  other.  The  time 
of  this  race  is  the  present  official  record 
at  one  mile,  2  :  48^ ;  the  two-mile  record, 
6 :  10  4-5,  was  made  by  the  same  man,  El- 
well, in  that  year.  W.  G.  Davis,of  the  San 
Francisco  Club,  captured  the  half  mile 
race,  making  1:27^,  the  present  record. 
The  year  1889  was  not  a  great  one  for 
cycling.  On  May  30  the  Los  Angeles 
Wheelmen  had  a  meet,  in  which  the 
most  notable  event  was  the  remarkable 
speed  shown  by  W.  S.  Wing,  who  made 
the  mile  in  2  147,  lowering  El  well's  record 
of  2: 48)4 ,  but  the  record  was  not  allowed. 

Supplementary  Schedule  to  L.  A. 


Little  has  been  done  in  the  last  three 
years.  This  spring,  however,  there  are 
mysterious  rumors  of  dark  horses  com- 
municated confidentially,  with  shaking 
of  heads  and  knowing  glances,  mingled 
with  the  names.  Foster  of  Alameda, 
Osen  of  San  Jose,  and  Bell  of  the 
Oriental  C.  C.  whose  amateur  standing 
is  disputed. 

In  Los  Angeles,  since  the  sad  death 
of  W.  S.  Wing,  Burke  may  be  able  to 
wear  a  new  medal  on  the  outside  of  his 
coat  at  the  watering  places  this  sum- 
mer. The  Palo  Alto  wheelmen  are 
resting  their  hopes  on  J.  E.  Alexander, 
who  recently  made  one  mile  in  2  145  2-5 
riding  a  pneumatic-tired  wheel. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Garden  City 
cyclers  is  evidenced  by  their  new  club- 
house. The  Acme  Club  of  Oakland  are 
building  a  track  at  Temescal,  for  foot 
and  for  bicycle  races.  The  Alameda 
Bicycle  and  Athletic  Club  is  pushing 
to  the  front  with  good  men  and  a  good 
track  of  five  laps  to  the  mile,  thirty 
feet  wide,  banked  to  six  feet  at  the  turns. 

Who  will  be  the  next  to  add  his  name 
to  the  champions  of  1890  and  1891  ? 
Philip  L.    Weaver,  Jr. 

W.  Book,  California  Division,  1890. 
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One-half  mile 

One  mile  District 

Five  mile  District 

One  mile  Safety 

One  mile 

Two  miles  Safety 

Three  miles 

Five  miles  Safety 

Compiled  by  R.  A.  Smyth 
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D.  L.  Burke, 
Henry  Smith, 
Julius  Smith, 
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D.  L.  Burke, 
Geo.  Osen, 
W.  R.  Lipsett, 
Grant  Bell, 
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Los  Angeles  W. 
Garden  City  W. 
Garden  City  W. 
Alameda  Bi.  Club 
Los  Angeles  W. 
Garden  City  W. 
Garden  City  W. 
Oriental  C.  C. 


Time. 


i-33 

3-°3 

16.58 

3-i 

2.50 

5-45 
9-58 
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July  4,  1890. 
July  4,  1890. 
July  4,  1890. 
July  4,  1890. 
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Nov.  26,  1 89 1. 
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San  Jose. 
San  Jose. 
San  Jose. 
San  Jos6. 
Stockton. 
Stockton. 
Oakland. 
Oakland. 
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THE  ".CAVE"  AT  THE  HIGUERITA  MINE. 


I. 

Outside. 

Mr.  Richard  Holt,  or,  as  he  was 
more  familiarly  called  by  the  boys  at  the 
mine,  "Crucible  Dick,"  was  assaying  in 
the  little  adobe  building  set  apart  for 
that  purpose  in  the  patio  of  the  haci- 
enda. It  was  a  warm  day  of  the  warm- 
est month  in  the  year,  and  the  temper- 
ature in  the  furnace  room  was  trying ; 
several  fusions  had  "gone  through," 
and  Mr.  Holt's  temper  was  primed  for 
an  explosion,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
continuous  snapping  of  the  tongs  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  After  glancing  at 
his  watch  he  removed  the  cover  of  the 
furnace,  cautiously  closed  the  tongs  on 
the  rim  of  the  white  hot  crucible,  and 
with  a  dexterous  jerk  pulled  it  out  of 
the  fire.  The  result  looked  satisfactory, 
but,  as  a  cinder  obstinately  stuck  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  Holt  looked  around 
for  some  convenient  corner  where  to 
prop  it  up,  and  finally  went  out  into  the 
yard. 

"There,  I  guess  she'll  stand  all  right 
now," -he  said  aloud,  as  he  placed  the 
crucible  between  some  bricks  and  wiped 
his  forehead  on  his  sleeve.  "  Short  of 
an  earthquake  or  a  mule's  caprice  I 
don't  see  what 's  to  prevent  me  from 
calling  that  a  success." 

The  justly  proverbial  ingenuity  of 
Fate  had,  however,  discovered  another 
cause  undreamed  of  in  Dick's  philos- 
ophy ;  for,  as  he  concluded  his  sentence, 
bricks  and  crucible  were  overturned  and 
he  himself  was  violently  knocked  off 
his  legs. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  pro- 
priety of  an  energetic  (if  profane)  pro- 
test, Dick  did  not  take  advantage  of  his 
proficiency  in  this  line  of  oratory.    Pos- 


sibly his  experience  of  such  "aggra- 
vations "  suggested  to  h;m  that  to  do 
justice  to  the  present  occasion  would 
require  a  considerable  expenditure  of  en- 
ergy,—  consequently  of  caloric, —  which 
on  this  warm  day  was  inexpedient ;  per- 
haps again  the  prolific  vehemence  of  the 
man  who  lay  sprawling  by  his  side  may 
have  discouraged  him.  Whatever  the 
reason,  however,  he  restrained  his  feel- 
ings, picked  up  his  tongs  with  affected 
unconcern,  and  addressed  the  still  pros- 
trate cause  of  the  catastrophe. 

"A  pleasant  and  warm  morning  to 
you,  Mr.  Kirwin,"  he  began,  with  face- 
tious politeness.  "  You  seem  to  be  in 
haste  ;  and  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  what, 
brings  you  down  here  so  precipitately  ? " 

"  Precipitately  be ! "  the  other  re- 
joined emphatically,  as  he  sat  up,  rub- 
bing his  shins.  "  Look-a-here,  Dick, 
this  ain't  no  time  forfoolin'.  The  whole 
side  of  the  Higuerita  has  caved  just 
above  the  Cohuache,  and  the  big  dump 
has  gone  in  through  the  hole.  They 
was  nigh  on  fifty  men  in  them  south 
stopes,  'n  you  'n  me  's  got  to  get  them 
out.     That 's  about  the  size  of  it." 

As  he  spoke  he  scrambled  to  his  feet 
and  looked  up  towards  the  mine,  which 
—  he  knew  very  well  —  was  not  visible 
from  the  mill.  But  he  had  still  more 
news  to  report,  and  it  seemed  easier  to 
look  away  while  speaking. 

"  The  boss  was  along,"  he  continued, 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  sun,  "and — I 
s'pose  you're  the  right  man  for  to  — 
The  missis  ought  t'  be  told,  I  calkilate. 
Aint  you  o' that  mind  yourself?  Bein' 
her  brother  like.  Wal !  I  thought  I  'd 
tell  you,  'n  you  could  figger  out  what 
was  best  seein'  the  circumstances ; 
you  're  boss  now  s'  long  as  the  superin- 
tendent 's  below  ground." 


Vol. 
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Holt  had  jumped  to  his  feet  quickly 
as  he  realized  what  had  happened  ;  but 
the  news  stunned  him  momentarily,  and 
he  leaned  back  against  the  wall  of  the 
assay  office,  that  seemed  to  recede  from 
him  as  the  patio  whirled  round  and 
round.  He  put  up  both  hands  to  his 
forehead  and  looked  helplessly  at  the 
older  man.  "  Kirwin,"  he  stammered 
huskily,  "I  —  what  do  you  think  about 
it  ?  How  did  it  happen  ?  Of  course 
somebody  —  I  mean  I  '11  have  to  tell 
her—  But  just  tell  me  —  " 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  see-saw 
laws  of  nature,  Kirwin  seemed  to  regain 
his  composure  in  proportion  as  Holt 
showed  that  he  had  lost  his  own,  and  it 
became  easier  for  him  to  conceal  his 
anxiety.  Obeying  a  popular  prejudice, 
which  holds  that  smoking  is  a  token  of 
unconcern,  he  produced  a  pipe,  filled  it 
leisurely,  and  turned  towards  Dick, 
who,  with  the  intuition  of  an  educated 
man,  had  followed  his  movements  and 
appreciated  them  in  spite  of  the  pertur- 
bation of  his  spirit. 

"  You  had  n't  ought  to  take  on  so, 
Dick,"  the  old  miner  said,  mouthing  his 
words  and  emphasizing  them, — sympa- 
thetically, as  he  believed.  "  We  '11  get 
him  out,  you  k'n  bet  on  that,  though 
it  '11  be  rough  on  the  missis,  I  allow. 
You  '11  hev'  to  break  it  to  her,  and  the 
boys  was  sayin'  they  thought  ez  how 
you  could  kind  o'  do  it  gently,  so  's  not 
to  scare  her  too  much.  'T  ain't  the  sort 
o'  job  a  fellow.takes  to  kindly;  but  then 
you  would  n't  want  me  to  do  it,  'cause  I 
would  n't  know  how,  and  they  'se  no 
better  'n  I  be.  You  might  say,  kind  o' 
unconcerned  like,  ez  how  the  rock  hed 
shifted  a  wee  mite,  and  we  knowed  all 
about  it,  and  all  we  hed  to  do  was  to 
work  lively,  and  —  wal,  you  know  what 
I  mean." 

"Hold  on,  Kirwin,"  Dick  said  seri- 
ously, "  what  are  the  chances  ? " 

"W  al,"  the  other  rejoined,  avoiding  a 
direct  answer,  "  there  's  a  pile  of  rock  to 
haul  out.     Lohse  's  gone  to  Prom'nto- 


rios  to  get  a  couple  of  hundred  men,  'n 
you  want  to  get  on  to  a  mule  lively  'n 
see  Hosy  Mareer  's  soon  's  you  can.  We 
can  work  lots  o'  men  ;  fact  we  've  got  to 
hev'  lots  o'  men  ;  any  one 's  can  lift  a 
rock  ;  and  picks  and  shovels,  too." 

"  Good  !  "  cried  Holt,  with  sudden 
energy,  as  he  recovered  from  the  blow, 
and  now  understood  what  was  before 
him.  "  You  go  straight  back  to  the 
mine  and  organize  the  work  until  I  get 
back.  Hurry  up,  now  !  there  's  no  time 
to  lose.  Get  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  to  work  before  I  return  from 
town.  It  is  of  no  use  sending  any 
where  else  for  help.  Let  them  take 
two-hour  shifts,  off  and  on  —  for  all  they 
are  worth.  I  can  do  it  in  three  hours, 
and  then  we  will  see." 

He  threw  off  his  leather  apron,  called 
to  his  boy  to  saddle  the  mule,  and  ran 
towards  the  living  house  for  his  arms 
and  spurs.  As  he  passed  under  the 
gate  Kirwin  reined  up  and  said  in  a  low 
tone,  — 

"  Break  it  to  her  gently,  Dick ;  the 
boys  was  umanimous  on  that ;  we  're 
awful  broke  on  her,  every  man  on  us  up 
to  the  mine."  And  waving  his  hand,  he 
spurred  away  towards  the  divide. 

When  John  Holt  had  returned  from 
his  vacation  East,  he  had  astonished 
the  Higuerita  miners  by  bringing  back 
a  wife  —  a  frail,  nervous,  exquisite  little 
woman,  to  whom  any  one  unacquainted 
with  the  fiber  of  a  New  England  girl 
had  prophesied  a  life  of  misery  in  the 
great,  lonely  hacienda  below  the  mine. 
And  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
deep  love  she  bore  her  husband,  and 
the  keen  interest  she  felt  in  his  work, 
this  "  spray  of  Northern  pine  "  had  sure- 
ly wilted  away  beneath  the  remorseless 
Mexican  sun.  Even  to  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  rough  living  in  seedling  set- 
tlements the  luxuries  obtainable  at  the 
Higuerita  seemed  scant  enough.  And 
when,  a  few  months  before,  Margie 
Moulton  had  expressed  her  willingness 
to  follow  the  man  of  her  choice  to  the 
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end  of  the  world,  and  share  his  hard- 
ships as  she  would  share  his  joys,  Holt 
had  earnestly  besought  her  not  to  tempt 
him.  Honestly  and  without  exaggera- 
tion he  had  explained  to  her  what  man- 
ner of  life  she  would  have  to  expect ; 
but,  no  doubt,  the  influence  of  the  soft 
summer  weather,  the  intoxication  of  his 
love,  the  charm  of  the  long  evenings 
spent  together,  and  perhaps  most  of  all, 
the  recollection  of  the  dreary  loneliness 
to  which  he  must  look  forward  on  his 
return  to  work,  all  unfitted  him  for  a 
prolonged  resistance  to  her  pleading.  So 
they  were  hurriedly  married,  and  after 
a  couple  of  weeks  dreamed  away  on  a 
sandy  beach  of  the  New  England  coast, 
they  began  life  in  very  sober  earnest 
under  the  tiled  roof  of  the  dreary, 
whitewashed,  adobe  building. 

There  was  no  denying  it,  Mrs.  Holt 
found  the  life  hard,  very  hard.  When 
the  troubles  in  the  house  were  over  for 
the  morning, — and  the  incapacity  of  the 
native  servants  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  cleanliness  often  made  the  morn- 
ing last  beyond  noon, — the  troubles  in 
the  kitchen  began.  No  amount  of  care 
or  systematizing  could  prevent  them 
from  recurring  on  the  morrow  exactly 
as  they  had  occurred  on  the  day  before, 
and  Mrs.  Holt  found  little  leisure  for 
reading,  still  less  for  dreaming,  of  which 
far  less  is  done  in  tropical  countries 
than  is  generally  supposed  in  the  North. 

She  was  in  the  kitchen  when  Dick 
came  in  to  tell  her  the  sad  news.  As 
he  stood  in  the  doorway  watching  her, 
he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  pretty 
little  woman  flitting  back  and  forth  in 
her  loose  white  dress,  and  endeavoring 
between  hurried  consultations  with  her 
dictionary  to  explain  in  broken  Spanish 
what  no  power  on  earth  could  make 
comprehensible  to  the  half-breeds,  who 
listened  with  stolid  indifference. 

"  Why,  have  n't  I  told  you  time  and 
time  again,  that  these  dishes  should  al- 
ways be  washed  immediately  on  leaving 
the  dining  room  ?    Just  look  at  them  !  " 


"Setiora,  que  si!  They  were  washed  !" 

"  Setiora,  que  si  f  Setiora,  que  no  !  I 
tell  you.  That  is  not  clean.  Look  at 
it,  nina !  Look  at  the  marks  of  your 
fingers !  Do  you  call  that  clean,  lim- 
pio  ?  " 

"  Clean  as  the  sky  in  November, 
senora,  with  not  a  little  cloud  as  large 
as  your  hand  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting. Look  at  it  yourself ;  it  is  a  mir- 
ror !  Look  at  it ;  what  a  beautiful  face 
you  see  !  Limpiot  I  should  think  so  I 
as  the  soul  of  a  new  born  babe, —  the 
wing  of  an  angel  of  heaven.  Limpio  ! 
pure  as  the  look  of  the  Father  Eternal  I 
Did  not  Nina  Mercedes  scour  it  her- 
self ?  Ask  Carmencita  here  :  Did  I  not 
clean  it,  in  truth,  Carmencita?  " 

Mrs.  Holt  raised  her  hands  in  despair ; 
then,  turning  round,  she  caught  sight 
of  Dick  and  ran  towards  him. 

"  Why,  Dick  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you.  I  thought  this  was 
furnace  day  ?  "  But  noticing  the  anxious 
expression  of  his  face,  she  stopped  and 
looked  at  him  askance. 

He  held  out  both  hands.  "  Margie,"" 
he  began. 

"What  is  it?  what  has  happened?' 
she  asked  nervously.  M  No  !  don't  tell 
me  here.  O  Dick,  has  anything  hap- 
pened to  John  ?  "  She  ran  out  ahead 
of  him  into  her  own  room  and  sank  inta 
a  chair  with  her  hands  folded. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  half  closing  her  eyes,. 
"  tell  'me.     I  am  ready." 

"  Yes,  Margie,"  Dick  answered.  "  I 
believe  it  is  serious.  There  has  been  a 
cave  at  the  mine,  and  John  is  caught 
below  ground  with  about  fifty  miners. 
So  Kirwin  says.  But  we  '11  get  him  out, 
—  little  Margie  ;  for  heaven's  sake,  Mar- 
gie, don't  look  so.  I  can't  help  it ! " 
he  went  on  in  a  despairing  tone  and 
looking  away.  "  You  're  a  brave  little 
woman  and  you  must  help  us  with  your 
pluck.  Think  of  all  the  others.  You 
and  I,  my  little  sister,  must  suffer  in 
silence  and  forget  our  own  feelings  — 
or  seem  to.     Jack's  safety  depends  on 
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us,  and  I  count  upon  you  to  help  me. 
We  need  more  hands  and  tools,  so  I  am 
going  to  town  at  once.  Will  you  wait 
here  for  me  ?  No,  I  won't  ask  you  to  do 
that.  You  couldn't  wait  here  alone; 
you  had  better  ride  up  to  the  shaft.  I 
won't  be  long,  and  I  must  go  at  once, 
little  sister, —goodby."  And,  glad  to 
get  away,  yet  ashamed  at  this  feel- 
ing of  cowardice,  Dick  kissed  his  sis- 
ter on  the  forehead  and  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

For  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Holt  sat  mo- 
tionless. Then  she  went  out  and  called 
the  mozo,  Alejo,  who,  having  heard  the 
news  had  already  saddled  the  mules,  and 
a  little  later  they  were  on  their  way  to 
the  mine. 

It  was  a  long,  winding,  tedious  ride. 
The  road  zigzagged  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain in  such  a  way  that  they  could  see 
nothing  of  the  mine  plateau  until  they 
had  actually  reached  it,  and  on  the  way 
up  Mrs.  Holt  endeavored  to  wring  from 
Alejo  what  he  knew  about  the  catastro- 
phe. But  the  impassive  Mexican  had 
nothing  to  say.  His  three  brothers  and 
his  son  worked  below  ground  ;  but  were 
they  caught  ?  Quien  sabe  f  Might  God 
have  decreed  otherwise.  What  had  he 
heard  ?  But  little  .  .  he  could  not 
tell.  Soon  they  would  be  there  them- 
selves and  could  see  with  their  own  eyes. 

As  they  rode  out  from  between  the 
screening  rock  walls,  they  could  notice 
nothing  unusual  at  first.  The  giant  out- 
crop of  the  Cohuache,  stretched  like  the 
silhouette  of  a  fantastic  white  mastiff 
against  the  red  background  of  the  ha- 
cacha,  still  concealed  from  them  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  ;  the  village  of  the 
Ranchito  through  which  they  passed 
was  silent  and  deserted,  as  it  naturally 
would  be  during  the  "hours  of  the  heat." 
The  whole  landscape  unfolded  itself  be- 
fore them,  ominously  silent  and  desert- 
ed,—  but  not  more  so  than  was  usual. 
Behind  the  gallows  the  engine  puffed  at 
regular  intervals,  and  the  little  white 
plumes  of  steam  rose  swiftly  upwards 


and  dissolved  slowly  in  the  stifling  at- 
mosphere. From  time  to  time  an  iron 
car  ran  out  to  the  edge  of  the  dump, 
tipped  its  load  of  rock,  and  rolled  back 
with  a  hollow  rumbling  noise  towards 
the  shaft.  The  surrounding  peaks  looked 
down  unmoved  in  massive  silent  majesty, 
and  as  she  rode  across  the  top  of  the 
Union  ridge,  Mrs.  Holt  could  not  re- 
press a  feeling  of  awe  at  the  sullen  si- 
lence of  the  vast  panorama  stretching 
away  west  and  north  for  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  without  a  single  visible 
monument  of  the  work  of  man. 

When  they  had  passed  the  last  houses 
of  the  Tiro  Viejo  settlement,  the  scene 
of  the  catastrophe  lay  before  them.  For 
a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  the  rounded  back  of  the 
"  Old  "  dump  seemed  broken,  and  in  the 
irregular  hollow  space,  which  had  been 
roped  off  to  keep  out  all  but  the  work- 
ers, a  hundred  or  more  naked  Indians 
were  laying  rough  double  ladders  for  the 
tanatei'os  to  run  up  and  down  with  their 
leather  ore-sacks.  Below  —  how  far  be- 
low God  only  knew  —  half  a  hundred 
men  were  struggling  in  the  darkness. 
Half  an  hundred  now  ?  A  few  hours 
ago  there  were  fifty,  but  for  some  the 
struggle  was  perhaps  already  over. 
Mrs.  Holt  had  been  underground  but 
once,  and  now  as  she  sat  her  mule,  blank- 
ly looking  down  at  the  enormous  mass 
of  broken  rock  before  her,  the  recol- 
lection of  that  visit  came  upon  her  sud- 
denly. 

The  oppressive  silence,  which  the  oc- 
casional exaggerated  sound  of  dropping 
water  only  intensified  ;  the  damp  dark- 
ness, so  heavy  and  dense  that  it  seemed 
tangible ;  the  weight  of  this  massive 
barrier  of  rock  that  stood  between  her 
and  the  sunlight  above,  and  through 
which  whole  generations  of  men  had 
succeeded  in  burrowing  only  these  nar- 
row passages,  had  left  upon  her  mind  so 
distinct  a  sense  of  the  insignificance  of 
man,  deprived  of  his  machine  tools  and 
left  to  cope  alone  with  nature,  that  she 
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shuddered  at  the  helplessness  of  the  en- 
tombed miners. 

She  did  not  dare  to  think  of  her  hus- 
band from  whom  all  communication  with 
the  outer  world  was  cut  off.  She  felt 
that  her  only  relief  lay  in  nervous  activ- 
ity ;  but  what  could  she  do  ?  Wherever 
she  went  she  felt  that  she  was  in  the 
way  of  the,  workers,  and  yet  among  all 
these  there  was  not  one  as  ready  to 
work  as  she.  What  could  she  do  ?  The 
men  were  all  busy,  some  above  and 
some  below  ground,  and  she  did  not  dare 
to  speak  to  them  for  fear  of  interfering, 
so  she  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  watched 
the  laborers  in  an  absent-minded,  dazed 
sort  of  way.  The  truth  seemed  too 
dreadful  to  believe.  It  could  not  be  — 
so  suddenly  .  .  .  but  a  few  hours 
ago  she  was  so  happy,  even  with  all  her 
little  troubles,  and  now  .  .  .  !  "  I  am 
dreaming,  —  surely  I  am  dreaming," 
she  kept  repeating  to  herself.  Of  course 
she  was  dreaming!  And  yet,  no; 
the  horrible  reality  of  the  catastrophe 
forced  itself  upon  her.  There  was  the 
cave,  just  below  her;  there  were  the 
men  working  like  ants  under  the  hot 
April  sun ;  there  were  the  women  and 
children,  seated  helplessly  around  and 
struck  dumb  by  the  magnitude  of  this 
sudden  affliction.  And  below,  under 
that  sheet  of  ro„ck,  her  husband  —  "  O, 
it  is  not  true,  it  cannot  be  true ! " 
she  moaned,  burying  her  head  in  her 
hands  and  sobbing  hysterically. 

Then  it  came  over  her  that  she  must 
do  something;  she  looked  up  with  a 
startled  air  and  tottered  to  her  feet. 
"This  riding  habit  will  not  do,"  she 
thought,  at  the  same  time  realizing  that 
her  usefulness  had  come  back  to  her. 
"  The  first  thing  I  must  do  is  to  change 
that ;  I  will  go  to  the  office  and  see  if 
one  of  the  men's  wives  can  lend  me  a 
skirt.  I  suppose  that  I  must  be  to  the 
women  what  John  would  be  to  the  men 
if  he  were  here.  O,  Mr.  Lohse,"  she 
called  out,  as  that  burly  mechanic  rode 
up  the  road  from  Promontorios  ;     "  Mr. 


Lohse,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
a  short  dress,  and  then  how  I  can  help 
you  when  I  have  found  it  ?  " 

"  Well'  ma'am,"  the  man  answered, 
alighting  from  his  mule,  "s'fur  as  a 
dress  is  concerned,  I  think  you  can  bor- 
row one  in  this  very  house  here.  They  've 
promised  to  send  up  a  couple  o'  hundred 
men,"  he  added  somewhat  irrelevantly, 
and  pointing  to  the  village  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide,  "and  with  a  little 
luck  we  can  lift  that  pile  of  rock  in  a 
few  hours,  I  guess.  You  have  n't  seen 
Kirwin,  have  you  ?  I  '11  go  'n  look  him 
up.  Ef  you  could  just  keep  these  Mex- 
ican women  from  takin'  on,  that  would 
be  a  good  thing.  Dick;  I  reckon,  '11 
bring  quite  a  party  from  town,  and 
they  '11  have  to  be  fed.  'T  ain't  so  very 
serious,  Mrs.  Holt.  Ef  I  was  you,  I  'd 
jest  make  shift  to  camp  up  here  for  a 
day  or  two,  so  's  to  be  on  hand  when  we 
open  up  and  bring  'em  out.  You  '11  ex- 
cuse me,  ma'am,  but  I  must  get  down 
that  hole  and  see  that  things  is  sot 
movin'.  'T  ain't  my  idea  to  lose  any  time. 
Not  that  I  think  it 's  dangerous  ;  not  so 
dangerous  as  it  looks,  ma'am,  p'raps  to 
you.  But  with  these  Mexicans  time  's 
so  little  value  they  throw  it  away ;  and 
ez  a  white  man  I  was  raised  to  think 
there  were  n't  but  just  time  enough  to 
do  the  work  as  is  to  be  done  in  this 
world." 

Not  that  the  experienced  but  good 
hearted  Lohse  believed  what  he  was 
saying.  He  had  passed  long  years  in 
the  border  States,  and  knew  that  if  a 
panic  can  be  averted  in  an  emergency, 
many  a  desperate  venture  may  succeed. 
The  present  accident  was  a  serious 
one,  and  the  chances  of  rescue  slight. 
Time  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
men  below,  and  he  felt  that  every  min- 
ute that  could  be  saved  must  be  saved. 
So  leaving  Mrs.  Holt  with  a  wide  sweep 
of  his  sombrero,  and  as  he  believed,  a 
most  elegant  clank  of  his  spurs,  he 
turned  at  once  toward  the  "hole."  Two 
portable  hoisting  engines  were  moved 
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up,  one  at  each  end  of  the  hollow,  and 
in  less  than  two  hours  an  inclined  skip- 
way  was  rigged  up  in  front  of  each. 

And  the  real  work  of  the  rescuers  be- 
gan. 

The  bottom  of  the  trough-shaped  pit 
was  filled  with  naked  brown  figures 
bending,  grasping,  picking,  digging, 
throwing,  and  piling  up  rock  into  the 
leather  sacks  or  the  heavier  skips.  Up 
and  down  the  twenty  double  ladders  a 
continuous  line  of  tanateros  carried 
their  burden,  dumping  their  load  as  they 
reached  the  top,  and  exchanging  the 
empty  bag  for  a  full  one  as  they  reached 
the  bottom.  But  little  was  said.  Under 
the  full  heat  of  the  April  sun  the  work 
was  telling,  and  the  dark  forms  moved 
up  and  down,  down  and  up,  like  ani- 
mated bronze  statues.  They  were  all 
miners,  and  knew  what  a  cave  meant  ; 
but  the  extent  of  the  present  one  and 
the  knowledge  that  they  were  working 
directly  over  bodies  of  the  entombed 
■men  lent  a  certain  solemnity  to  this 
occasion  which  they  had  not  recognized 
on  any  previous  one.  From  the  center 
of  the  pit  a  smell  of  hot  damp  earth  rose 
heavily,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  musty 
vapor  that  quivered  in  the  sunlight,  and 
made  all  outlines  look  indistinct  and 
blurred.  Down  below  the  only  sound 
heard  was  the  quick  click-cluck  of  a 
thousand  stones  falling  into  the  buck- 
ets or  skips ;  the  groaning  of  the  men 
under  their  load,  and  at  regular  inter- 
vals the  pishing  of  the  engines,  the  bur- 
ring of  the  chains  on  the  drums,  the 
nearly  continuous  blow  of  the  falling 
mass,  and  the  prolonged  ripple  of  the 
stones  as  they  ran  down  the  dump. 

Above,  on  the  west,  the  women  and 
children  of  the  camp  formed  a  dark 
hedge  beyond  the  stake  rope.  To  them 
the  accident  was  as  yet  only  interesting 
—  of  an  interest  tinged  with  awe  and  a 
certain  vague  fear  ;  but  its  reality  seemed 
doubtful,  and  in  their  inexperience  they 
failed  to  realize  its  meaning.  The  ma- 
jority believed  that  it  was  of  no  conse- 


quence ;  that  a  few  hours  of  work  would 
liberate  the  entombed  men,  and  then  the 
routine  of  yesterday  would  be  taken  up 
again  tomorrow. 

But  as  the  hours  wore  on  and  no  great 
diminution  in  the  pile  of  rock  was  no- 
ticeable, their  anxiety  began.  A  large 
force  of  men  had  arrived  from  Prom- 
ontorios,  but  they  had  merely  passed 
by,  and  had  disappeared  through  the 
Union  shaft.  Nothing  could  of  course 
have  happened  to  them,  and  yet  the 
crowd  was  impressed  by  their  sudden 
disappearance.  They  were  so  many  and 
made  such  a  noise ;  then  they  were 
gone.  It  must  be  a  vast  place, —  that 
mine.  How  could  there  be  room  for 
them  all  ?  Would  they  come  out  all 
right  ?  Quien  sabe  ?  A  little  later  Dick 
Holt  returned  from  town  with  the  news 
that  three  hundred  men  would  be  out 
by  sunset,  and  as  many  more  in  the 
morning.  It  was  very  serious  then? 
Que  !  Six  hundred  more  ?  What  should 
they  do  ?  The  world  was  coming  to  an 
end  !  And  the  two  engines  there, —  and 
the  big  engine  at  the  Tiro  Viejo, —  and 
the  other  at  the  Union, —  and  the  Za- 
popam  tunnel  tramway,  —  why,  the 
whole  mountain  would  be  emptied  ! 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Holt  had  not  been 
idle.  For  some  time  she  could  not  resist 
the  fascination  of  watching  the  string  of 
men  on  the  ladders,  and  the  alternate  up 
and  down  motion  of  the  skips.  But  soon 
she  understood  that  this  quiet  could  not 
last.  Notwithstanding  the  continuing 
and  mighty  drain,  the  pit  seemed  no 
larger,  no  deeper,  than  when  they  began. 
She  felt  that  as  soon  as  the  crowd  of  the 
unoccupied  realized  this  the  reaction 
would  be  a  serious  one.  She  must  get 
them  to  work,  occupy  them  in  some  way 
or  other.  Night  was  approaching,  and 
the  workers  must  be  fed.  She  found  the 
mozo  Alejo,  and  dispatched  him  with  a 
train  of  mules  for  supplies ;  then  she 
went  among  the  women,  and  set  them 
gathering  wood  and  brush  in  great  piles 
to  make  fires  for  the  night ;  and  many  of 
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the  girls  she  set  to  work  on  their  me- 
tates,  grinding  corn  for  tortillas.  Every- 
thing she  superintended  herself.  "What 
a  woman  she  is  !  "  they  would  say,  as  she 
went  around  giving  orders,  and  seeing 
that  this  thing  or  that  were  properly 
done.  "  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  work  for 
her ! " — "  So  white,  so  delicate,  and  with 
the  courage  of  ten  men  ! "  The  one 
called  to  her  and  then  the  other,  and 
there  was  a  chorus  of  "Dona  Margarita, 
see  how  I  am  working  !  " — "  Dona  Mar- 
garita, see  howmuch  corn  I  have  ground !" 
— "  Dona  Margarita,  look  at  that  pile  of 
wood,  mira !  you  little  white  angel  of 
God, —  see  how  we  are  working!"  — 
"  Vaya  !  but  Don  Juanito  is  happy  to 
have  such  a  wife  !  " — "  Poor  Don  Juan- 
ito !  if  he  knew  how  much  you  were  do- 
ing for  him  ;  but  he  does  n't ;  how  could 
he?  My  husband  is  with  him."  "And 
my  brother,  senora !  " — "And  I  have  two 
sons  down  there.  What  does  not  Prov- 
idence send  us !  Sometimes  good  and 
sometimes  evil.  It  is  a  trial,  but  we  must 
have  trials,  and  you  have  yours,  and  we 
have  ours.  Maria  Santisima  be  with  us. 
—  YDios!" 

Yet  in  spite  of  her  activity,  and  in  the 
midst  of  bustling  animation  which  she 
had  created,  Mrs.  Holt  felt  lonely  and 
sick  at  heart.  All  these  men  and  wo- 
men were  instruments  merely,  and  to 
them  she  must  hide  her  grief;  among 
them  all  there  was  none  to  say  the  kind 
words  for  which  she  craved.  The  wild 
beauty  of  the  rocky  scenery  that  towered 
above  the  fateful  hollow  but  increased 
her  sensitiveness,  and  the  very  serenity 
of  these  giant  rocks  added  to  her  anxi- 
ety. What  could  human  strength  do 
against  their  might !  she  said  to  herself, 
looking  around  for  some  one  whom  she 
knew. 

But  the  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  down  to  the  mill  were  all  busily 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  rescue,  and 
she  did  not  dare  to  disturb  them.  So  she 
wandered  about  aimlessly,  and  finally  ran 
up  the  steps  to  the  platform  above  the 


gallows,  whence  the  whole  plain  was 
visible.  At  this  moment  the  motley 
procession  of  workmen  sent  up  from 
town  was  hidden  from  view,  and  the  vast 
panorama  spread  out  before  her  lay  mo- 
tionless and  silent  in  the  afternoon  glare. 
Once  more  the  hopelessness  of  the  sit- 
uation overcame  her  efforts  to  bear  up 
under  the  weight  of  her  anxiety,  and 
bending  her  head  on  her  knees,  she 
sobbed  violently  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
most  horrible  possibilities  suggested 
themselves  to  her  mind,  and  she  fancied 
that  she  saw  her  husband  carried  out  on 
a  stretcher  by  four  silent  miners,  who 
laid  him  down,  pale  and  passive,  in  the 
garish  sunlight.  "  O,  I  am  going  crazy ! " 
she  moaned,  as  she  looked  up  with  a  va- 
cant stare.  "  Is  there  no  one, —  is  there 
no  one  to  help  me  ?" 

"  Why,  you  poor  little  woman  ! "  cried 
Dick  in  a  cheery  voice,  catching  his  sis- 
ter in  his  arms  as  he  reached  the  plat- 
form. "Here  I  am  ready  to  help  you, 
or  do  anything  you  ask  me.  Things  are 
going  on  beautifully,  Margie,  and  you 
must  not  give  way  to  such  nightmares. 
Why,  unless  something  happens,  John 
will  be  with  us  at  supper  tomorrow,  and 
that  would  only  make  a  thirty-six  hour 
fast  for  him, —  a  mere  trifle,  after  all  he 
has  been  through !  But  we  must  not 
stay  up  here  doing  nothing  ;  come  along 
down  with  me  and  organize  your  depart- 
ment. '' 

Poor  Dick  was  sad  enough  at  heart ; 
yet  the  cheerful  sound  of  his  own  voice 
had  an  invigorating  effect  upon  him. 
He  began  to  understand  how  profession- 
al liars  are  often  deluded  by  their  own 
imaginings,  and  he  wondered  at  his  hith- 
erto latent  capacity  in  that  direction ;  for 
just  before  reassuring  his  sister  he  was 
himself  longing  for  some  one  to  reassure 
him,  and  he  could  therefore  not  help 
feeling  amazed  at  the  reflex  influence  of 
his  own  efforts.  Margie,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  ashamed  at  having  given  way 
so  soon,  and  when  everything  seemed 
reasonably  hopeful. 
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they  had  to  proceed  with  great  care. 
Drilling  and  blasting  was  at  first  con- 
templated, but  the  whole  roof  was  so 
seamed  with  crevices  running  in  every 
direction  that  the  idea  was  condemned 
at  once,  for  fear  of  occasioning  serious 
disturbances  below  ground,  and  crush- 
ing to  death  those  of  the  miners  who 
might  yet  be  alive. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  night 
Kirwin  and  Lohse  came  up  through  the 
shaft  and  silently  sought  the  tent  on  the 
Cohuache  outcrop,  where  Mrs.  Holt  and 
Dick  sat  watching.  "  The  drill  has  gone 
through,  ma'am,"  Lohse  began,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice. 

Mrs.  Holt  looked  up  quickly  with  a 
little  cry  of  joy ;  but  the  pale,  anxious 
faces  of  the  men  told  her  that  there  was 
no  further  news.  A  faint,  sick  feeling 
came  over  her  ;  and  yet  the  brave  little 
heart  would  not,  could  not,  relinquish 
all  hope. 

"  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Lohse  ?"  she  faltered. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  for  the  present.  There's 
no  doubt  about  it,  we  put  it  into  the 
right  place,  and  there's  plenty  of  free 
-round  in  there.  My  idea  is  they  are 
p'raps  stupefied  just  now,  and  the  fresh 
air  we  're  pumpin'  in  '11  bring  'em  round 
in  an  hour  or  two.  I  don't  somehow 
believe  they  've  starved,  ma'am,  yet. 
Sonora  is  a  good  place  to  learn  gettin' 
on  without  nothin'  to  eat,  and  they  've 
had  plenty  of  that  kind  of  trainin'.  O, 
I'm  not  givin'  up  yet.  No,  ma'am,  an' 
don't  you.  We  're  getting  in  fast.  I 
should  n't  wonder  a  bit  if  we  was  right 
on  top  of  'em  in  a  few  hours." 

But  the  next  few  hours  passed  with 
desperate  slowness.  The  men  avoided 
speaking  to  one  another,  and  looked 
away  when  it  was  necessary  to  ask  a 
question  or  to  give  an  order.  In  the 
cold  gray  light  of  early  dawn  their  faces 
looked  white  and  rigid,  and  the  gloom 
that  had  been  deepening  hour  by  hour 
enveloped  the  camp  like  a  damp  shroud. 
Not  a  sound  was  beard  but  the  rippling 
of  falling  stones  and  the  asthmatic 
exhaust  of  the  engines. 


Suddenly,  as  the  higher  peaks  around 
them  brightened  with  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun,  a  tremor  ran  through  the  silent 
multitude,  and  it  rose  as  one  man  to  lis- 
ten. Something  unusual  has  happened. 
The  workers  ceased  and  threw  down 
their  tools,  regardless  of  the  commands 
of  the  white  men,  who  had  drawn  their 
revolvers  to  prevent  a  stampede.  But 
it  was  no  use.  With  one  common  im- 
pulse the  whole  camp  rushed  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  Union  shaft  and  formed  a 
deep  ring  around  the  collar.  A  whisper 
came  up  from  below, —  "  They  are  com- 
ing,— they  are  coming  !"  Suddenly,  on 
the  silence,  the  deep,  solemn  chanting 
of  the  priests  floated  upward,  and  as 
the  glorious  sunlight  flooded  the  plateau 
of  the  mine,  the  crowd  knelt  all  together 
and  joined  in  the  Te  Deum  laudamus. 

Then  the  cage  emerged  slowly  from 
the  darkness  below,  the  chant  ceased, 
and  a  great  sob  burst  from  the  anxious 
multitude.  For  mute  and  rigid,  on  the 
platform  before  them,  between  four  pale 
and  mudstained  miners,  lay  the  dead 
body  of  the  first  victim  of  the  cave. 


II. 


Inside. 

For  some  weeks  John  Holt  had  been 
troubled  by  the  necessity  of  shutting- 
down  the  mill  of  the  Higuerita  mine. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  dead  work  to 
be  done  below  ground,  and  the  supply  of 
ore  on  hand  was  limited.  The  closing  of 
the  mill,  besides  cutting  off  the  regular 
income,  meant  the  keeping  of  a  number 
of  men  whom  he  could  neither  employ 
elsewhere  nor  afford  to  dispense  with. 
There  were  no  ores  to  be  purchased  in 
the  market,  and  it  became  imperative  to 
find  some  source  of  supply  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  in  all  old  Mexican  mines, 
there  existed  a  legend  concerning  the 
abandoned  workings  of  the  Higuerita, 
according  to  which  considerable  lodes  of 
rich  ore  had  been  left  in  situ  by  the  for- 
mer workers,  who  at  the  time  of  an  In- 
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dian  raid  had  so  effectually  concealed 
the  entrance  to  the  rich  stopes  that  they 
had  never  been  discovered  since,  —  near- 
ly a  century  ago.  The  Indians  had  suc- 
ceeded in  sacking  the  town  and  killing 
the  owners  of  the  mine,  so  that  for  many 
years  it  had  lain  idle  ;  and  when  taken 
up  again  by  the  heirs  of  the  victims,  all 
exact  data  as  to  the  location  of  the 
rich  stopes  had  been  lost. 

A  few  old  papers  discovered  in  the 
chaos  of  the  town  archives  stated  that 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  so-called  "  Salon 
Grande  "  the  owners  had  built  the  Ca- 
thedral of  the  town,  —  a  large  stone  edi- 
fice,—  and  that  many  thousand  tons  of 
extraordinarily  rich  ore  had  been  ex- 
tracted. With  these  facts,  or  fancies  as 
some  might  have  called  them,  Holt  had 
been  familiar  for  years,  without  thinking 
them  of  any  value.  Such  legends  are 
common  in  all  mining  districts,  and  as 
legends  may  do  very  well,  however  poor 
an  investment  they  usually  prove  to  be. 
But  in  this  case  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  seemed  worth  while  —  as  a  last 
resort  —  to  investigate  the  matter. 

After  many  consultations  with  the 
oldest  inhabitants,  Holt  determined 
upon  the  most  probable  location  of  the 
famous  Salon  Grande,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  it  after  a  few  weeks 
of  groping  in  the  dark.  The  ore  proved 
to  be  rich,  assaying  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  its  legendary  value  (an  extraordi- 
nary approximation  for  a  mining  camp 
lie  !  ),  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  it  on  hand.  The  ground  however 
was  dangerous  ;  of  the  rude  and  scanty 
timbering  of  the  old  Mexicans  there  re- 
mained but  the  heart ;  strong  as  iron  to 
be  sure,  but  no  thicker  than  a  man's 
wrist.  Moreover,  nearly  as  Holt  could 
judge,  they  were  very  near  the  surface, 
and  right  under  a  part  of  the  "old 
dump,"  the  weight  of  which  increased 
the  danger  of  a  cave.  A  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  the  ground  was  necessary 
before  deciding  upon  retimbering  ;  but 
the  ore  was  so  badly  needed  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  run  the  risk  of  a  cave, 


and  a  large  force  of  men  was  put  to  open- 
ing a  communication  with  the  stopes, 
while  Holt  continued  his  explorations, 
looking  for  new  ground. 

After  crawling  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty through  winding  and  half -choked 
workings,  Holt  and  his  head  timberman, 
Dan  Bozan,  found  themselves  in  a  cham- 
ber above  the  roof  of  the  vast  Salon 
Grande,  were  most  of  the  men  were  at 
work.  Along  the  foot  wall  a  small  open- 
ing, probably  used  as  a  well  to  shoot  the 
ore  through,  formed  a  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  two.  Dan  was 
about  to  climb  down  when  the  long  shrill 
cry  which  means,  "Look  out  for  the 
blast !  "  rang  out  below,  and  he  sprang 
back  quickly.  The  sides  of  the  hole  were 
brightly  illuminated  for  a  minute,  and 
with  the  dull,  heavy  report  a  cloud  of  red- 
dish fumes  rose  lazily  from  below. 

The  shock  was  so  severe  that  both 
men  staggered  and  clung  to  the  walls 
for  support  ;  but  to  their  astonishment 
and  alarm  the  first  blow  of  the  falling 
"  dirt  "  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
others,  slower  and  more  distant,  but 
evidently  much  heavier,  for  the  whole 
mountain  seemed  to  be  shaking,  and 
the  fumes  that  had  hung  around  them 
in  the  chamber  were  driven  off  by  the 
air  forced  in  at  each  successive  blow. 
For  some  minutes  there  was  a  running, 
rippling  noise  of  sliding  rock,  and  all 
was  silent  again. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other 
seriously, —  even  solemnly.  Both  knew 
what  had  happened  and  what  were  the 
chances.  Brave  and  determined  as  they 
certainly  were,  they  were  appalled  at 
the  hopelessness  of  their  position.  Holt 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Have  you  got  plenty  of  matches, 
Dan  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  man  answered,  "  luck- 
ily I  have  ;  and  you  're  right  :  we  'd  best 
economize  our  candles,  an'  our  air,  too- 
'T  won't  be  safe  to  move  'round  for  half 
an  hour  or  so ;  then  we  c'n  see  ef 
there  's  anything  to  be  done." 

So   they  sat   down  in   the  dark  and 
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with  a  slow  and  painful  death,  he  had 
become  cheerfully  loquacious  and  even 
facetious.  Perhaps,  regretting  his  lost 
opportunity,  he  was  now  compressing  all 
his  verbal  energy  into  the  few  remain- 
ing hours  ;  perhaps  again  his  experience 
of  "  tight  squeezes "  had  taught  him 
that  was  the  best  part  to  play  under  the 
circumstances.  At  any  rate,  Holt  was 
grateful  to  him  for  engaging  his  atten- 
tion, and  keeping  his  thoughts  from 
dwelling  upon  the  horrible  side  of  the 
present  adventure.  Besides  being  a 
cheering  companion  the  man  was  an  in- 
telligent and  energetic  worker,and  while 
resting,  often  made  some  dry  remark 
pregnant  with  a  certain  hard  common- 
sense  philosophy  that  effectually  drove 
away  any  morbid  sentiment,  so  danger- 
ous at  the  present  time. 

Hour  after  hour  the  two  men  quietly 
worked  on,  carrying  rock  to  the  hole  in 
the  floor  and  gradually  burrowing  their 
way  inward.  The  mass  that  obstructed 
the  issues  was  evidently  sufficiently 
open  to  allow  a  circulation  of  air,  for, 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  the  at- 
mosphere remained  comparatively  cool 
arid  fresh.  After  several  hours'  work 
they  succeeded  in  putting  the  bulwark 
into  place,  and  stopping  the  influx  of 
dump-rock  from  above ;  but  as  they 
made  their  way  downward,  stone  by 
stone,  it  became  clear  to  them  that  it 
was  impossible  to  effect  an  issue  from 
the  inside. 

"  Strikes  me  we  've  lost  the  vein,  Mr. 
Holt,"  Dan  said  finally,  mopping  his 
forehead,  and  squatting  down  on  the 
ground.  "  It  's  no  use  tryin'  to  get 
through  there,  with  all  them  greasers 
down  below  doin'  nothin',  nor  not  goin' 
to." 

"  No  !  you  're  right  there,  Dan,"  an- 
swered Holt.  "  We  must  save  all  our 
energy  for  a  fight  against  time.  If  we 
could  only  go  to  sleep  for  a  while,  we 
might  be  better  off  than  we  are  now." 

"Ya-as!"  drawled  Dan  "that's  so. 
Them  Frenchmen,  I  've  been  told,  's  got 


a  sayin'  that  a  man  as  sleeps  saves  his 
dinner,  an'  I  dunno  how  you  be  feelin', 
Mr.  Holt,  but  my  insides  is  wantin'  to 
cave  badly,  an'  I  ain't  got  no  timber  for 
to  stull  'em  with." 

So  without  more  ado  they  rolled  their 
jackets  into  pillows  and  lay  down,  not 
to  sleep,  unfortunately,  but  to  think. 
Obeying  the  same  instinct  that  prompts 
animals  to  huddle  together  in  time  of 
danger,  these  two  men  in  the  upper 
chamber  lay  down  side  by  side,  as  had 
done  the  surviving  Mexicans  below.  The 
silence  at  first  seemed  absolute,  but  as 
they  became  more  accustomed  to  it,  and 
as,  by  reason  of  the  darkness,  their  sense 
of  hearing  became  more  acute,  it  seemed 
to  them  that  they  could  hear  the  work- 
ing of  the  engines  above  them,  the  slight 
rumble  of  the  skips  along  the  rough 
tramway,  and  the  successive  blows  of 
the  falling  loads. 

"They  are  at  work  just  over  our  heads, 
Dan,"  Hojt  said  presently,  unable  to 
keep  silent  any  longer. 

"That 's  what  I  've  been  thinkin'  some 
time,"  Dan  answered.  "Ef  it's  mortal 
possible  to  get  us  out  o'  this  here  twenty 
by  ten  by  six  coffin,  they  'se  the  men  to 
do  it.  I  tell  you  why  I  b'lieve  as  we  '11 
come  out,  Mr.  Holt,"  he  went  on  after 
a  pause.  "  It 's  this  way.  If  you  look 
'round  what  strikes  you  first  ?  Jest  this, 
that  nature  do  calkilate  'bout  's  close  as 
the  closest  man  ever  you  see.  Now,  we 
ain't  no  use  for  all  thisr  oom  'f  our  ac- 
count 's  made  up.  They  'se  thirty  o'  them 
Mexican  chaps  got  buried  in  the  small- 
est hole  they'd  fit  inter,  while  we  's  got 
room  'nough  for  to  hold  a  circus." 

"O  Dan,  Dan  !  "  cried  Holt,  angered 
by  the  man's  levity,  "just  keep  your 
mouth  shut  and  try  to  realize  where  we 
are.  There  is  n't  one  chance  in  a  thou- 
sand of  our  being  saved,  and  in  a  few 
hours  perhaps  we  shall  have  passed  in- 
to the  world  to  come.  I  can't  under- 
stand you,  man.  You  have  always  been  a 
•reasonable,  sober-minded  fellow,  whose 
judgment  I  have  believed  to  be  good  and 
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worth  following.  And  now  you  are  talk- 
ing,talking,  talking,  like  a  boy  fresh  from 
school.  If  you  have  n't  got  any  thing 
better  to  say,  for  heaven's  sake  keep 
quiet,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep." 

The  rebuke  had  its  effect.  Dan  turned 
over  and  for  some  time  nothing  was 
said.  The  men  below  were  also  silent, 
and  in  the  terrible  dark  stillness  Holt 
thought  over  the  situation.  He  was 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and 
strange  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  horri- 
ble, inevitable  issue  of  this  adventure 
did  not  excite  nor  appall  him.  He  felt 
perfectly  calm,  and  wondered  at  this 
absence  of  emotion.  "  The  truth  is,  I 
suppose,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  at 
bottom  I  still  feel  confident  of  release, 
and  look  upon  possible  eventualities  as 
dreams.  I  do  not,  I  cannot,  believe  that 
I  am  going  to  die  ;  I  cannot  believe  that 
Providence  could  choose  this  happy  pe- 
riod of  my  life  for  the  end."  And  yet 
the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  closer 
the  net  seemed  to  close  around  him.  He 
thought  of  the  suffering  of  that  beloved 
little  woman  so  short  a  distance  away, 
and  yet  so  very,  very  far.  He  thought 
of  the  old  people  at  home,  and  of  their 
grief.  He  fancied  them  mourning  for 
him,  their  eldest ;  and  carried  down  the 
dark  stream  of  imaginary  woe,  he  gradu- 
ally became  more  sentimental  and  more 
deeply  moved  by  the  sadness  of  his  lot. 
In  the  darkness  he  pictured  to  himself 
the  discovery  of  his  dead  body,  and  the 
scenes  that  must  follow  ;  and  suddenly 
the  full  horror  of  his  isolation  came  over 
him,  and  he  realized  that  he  was  buried 
alive. 

It  may  not  redound  to  his  credit,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  he  was  now 
much  more  preoccupied  with  his  own 
distress  than  with  the  troubles  of  those 
who  loved  him.  Man  after  all  is  but  an 
animal,  and  the  law  of  self-preservation 
is  strongest  when  outside  circumstances 
are  not  present  to  modify  it.  For  a  few 
hours, —  a  period  that  might  be  com- 
pared  to  the  struggle  for  breath  of  a 


drowning  man, —  he  lay  rigidly  quiet, 
turning  over  in  his  mind  every  possible 
chance  of  rescue,  only  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  hope. 
Then  he  wondered  how  they  would  find 
him.  Would  they  find  him  at  all  ?  Would 
they  not  weary  of  their  efforts,  and 
abandon  him  to  his  fate  ?  No  !  he  felt 
sure  they  would  not  do  that ;  sooner  or 
later  they  would  reach  him,  and  he  felt 
angry  with  them  for  taking  his  body 
away  from  its  resting  place.  It  was  his 
right  to  be  buried  here  in  the  center  of 
the  mountain  like  a  Pharaoh  in  his  pyr- 
amid. He  had  made  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  ;  for  years  he  had  devoted  to 
it  all  his  time  and  the  best  of  his  ability. 
He  was  "the  man  of  the  Higuerita." 
At  first  he  had  conquered  the  mountain 
and  now  the  mountain  claimed  him.  His 
mind  wandered  a  little  as  he  became 
weaker,  and  he  saw  himself  lying  in 
state  in  the  midst  of  a  chamber  carved 
out  in  marvellously  rich  ore,  with  the 
gnomes  and  cobolds  of  the  mine  stand- 
ing on  guard  around  him.  And  gradu- 
ally he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

Dan,  on  his  side,  had  been  passing 
through  a  similar  if  more  simple  experi- 
ence. More  than  once  he  had  wished 
to  speak  to  the  boss,  but  after  his  sharp 
rebuke  he  did  not  dare  to  begin  the  con- 
versation, and  finally  he  slept  also. 

They  were  both  awakened  by  a  pier- 
cing shriek  from  below,  a  wild,  agonized 
yell  that  seemed  to  strike  and  vibrate 
back  from  the  rock-faces  in  a  prolonged, 
pulsating  echo.  The  men  shuddered, 
and  instinctively  each  sought  the  other's 
hand. 

"My  God,"  said  Holt  in  a  broken 
voice,  "  what  was  that,  Dan  ?  Are  we 
going  mad,  or  is  it  all  over  ? "  As  he 
spoke  a  convulsive  griping  pain  caused 
him  to  choke,  and  prepared  him  for 
Dan's  answer. 

"  Mr.  Holt,"  he  said  huskily,  "  they  've 
killed  the  boy " ;  and  after  a  pause  he 
asked,  "  Is  your  watch  going  yet  ?" 

"  It  has  run  down,  Dan,"  he  answered, 
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after  holding  it  to  his  ear.  "  We  have 
been  asleep  a  long  time,  for  I  remember 
winding  it  up  just  before  we  lay  down. 
I  suppose  the  air  is  getting  dead,  and  we 
have  been  lying  in  a  stupor.  How  does 
your  head  feel  ?  " 

"  Purty  clear,  thank  you,  Mr.  Holt, 
and  so  does  my  stomach.  I  wonder 
whether  it 's  day  or  night  above  ground 
just  now.  Seems  kind  o'  queer  to  lose 
track  o'  time  this  way  ;  but  then  every- 
thing seems  kind  o'  upside  down  lookin' 
at  it  from  this  point  o'  view.  Why  are 
we  here,  any  way,  an'  why  's  the  rest  o' 
'em  'bove  ground  ?  I  want  to  know. 
That 's  a  fair  question  any  way,  an'  you 
can't  seem  to  answer  it,  nor  I  can't.  We 
can't  do  nothin'  that  '11  amount  to  any- 
thin'  but  go  t'  sleep  again  's  fur  as  I  c'n 
see.  An'  pr'aps  we  '11  wake,  an'  pr'aps 
we  wun't.  Glad  I  ain't  b'low  there  with 
them  wild  animals.  I  've  read  o'  them 
things  happ'nin'.  Men  goin'  north  an' 
caught  'n  the  ice,  an'  eatin'  up  their  com- 
panions ;  but  it  don't  seem  to  be  the 
thing  for  a  white  man  to  do.  I  never 
b'lieved  it  much,  Mr.  Holt,  did  you  ? 
Now  take  we  two  ;  purty  bad  case  ;  fact 
't  's  purty  damned  bad  case  ;  both  on  us 
heeled  too  ;  but  you  wouldn't  want  to 
shoot  me,  'n'  more  'n  I  would  you. 
Would  you  now  ?" 

A  wild,  mad  fancy  ran  through  Holt's 
brain.  "Dan,"  he  said,  shuddering  as 
he  spoke,  "  Here,  take  my  revolver  and 
throw  it  down  that  hole,  I  am  afraid  of 
going  crazy." 

"  You  're  right,  Mr.  Holt,  an'  we 
woul'  n't  want  'ny  decent  folks  to  suffer 
from  what  we  done,  bein'  out  o'  our  right 
mind.  There  they  go,  yours  and  mine 
too.  I  'How  's  we  might  do  it,  straight, 
honest  men  's  we  be." 

The  revolvers  clicked  as  they  struck 
the  pile  of  stones  below,  and  again  the 
plastic  silence,  like  wet  clay,  oozed  in 
and  seemed  to  fill  the  very  fissures  in 
the  rock.  About  an  hour  passed,  neith- 
er man  speaking.  Then  Dan  held  out 
his  hands  and  grasped  for  Holt. 


"  Mester  Holt,'  he  began,  "I'm  a 
common  workin'man  as  hus  tried  all  my 
life  to  act  on  the  square  an'  do  things 
honest,  and  I  calc'late  now  as  you  an' 
me 's  workin'  out  our  last  shift  together. 
You  've  ben  a  good  boss  to  me  ;  's  good 
a  boss  as  I  ever  wucked  for.  Now  hev' 
I  ben  a  steady  man  to  your  thinkin', — 
one  as  you  'd  care  to  rec'mend  ? " 

"Yes,  Dan,"  answered  Holt,  feeling 
more  deeply  moved  than  seemed  logical. 
"  You  certainly  have ;  in  luck  and  out 
of  luck,  and  you  've  helped  me  a  good 
deal  on  our  last  shift  as  you  call  it. 
Give  me  your  hand,  old  man  ;  there  — 
I  've  got  it." 

"Wal,  Mr.  Holt,  I  'm  hearty  glad  to 
get  your  rec'mendation,  though  barrin' 
me  't  won't  be  o'  much  good  to  ony  one 
I  know.  But  I  look  't  things  this  way. 
It  ain't  likely  now  as  both  on  us  '11  get 
out  'n  this  place  ;  't  ain't  a  bit  likely, — 
but  you  mark  my  say,  one  on  us  will,  an' 
bein'  the  younger  man,  I  reckon  as  how 
't  '11  be  you  they  find  when  they  come 
for  us.  An'  I  've  got  an  ol'  woman  down 
to  Wocester,  my  mother  as  was,  Mr. 
Holt ;  an'  poor  too;  lives  down  Salem 
Street  in  a  small  frame  house,  where  I 
was  raised  ;  an'  lonely  like,  with  me  to 
s'port  her.  Now  jest  s'posin'  you  gets 
out,  would  you  reckon  it  too  much  of  a 
circumstance  to  send  her  the  pile  I  've 
got  down  t'  the  bank  in  town  ?  You 
would  n'  ?  Well  now,  I  'm  right  glad 
o'  that,  for  th'  old  lady  '11  be  expectin' 
so'thin'  every  three  month  or  so.  An' 
— wal,  Mr.  Holt,  there  ain't  nothin'  more 
to  say.  Here  's  my  hand,  to  thank  you, 
sir.  You  're  a  gentleman,  an'  I  a  work- 
in'  man,  and  when  we  meet  b'yond  the 
divide  —  wal  we  worked  t'gether,  an'  we 
stuck  it  out  together,  like  men  as  we  was, 
—  side  by  side." 

Holt  grasped  his  hand  in  silence,  and 
after  a  pause,  Dan,  who  was  evidently 
beginning  to  wander  in  his  mind,  began 
again. 

"  It 's  your  shift  next,  Mr.  Holt,—  I  'm 
feelin'  kind  o'  drowsy,  so  I  '11  jest  turn 
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over  now  to  be  ready  for  work  early, — 
go  on  at  six ;  yes,  sir.  Goodnight,  Mr. 
Holt,  an'  's  you  was  sayin',  somewhar 
round  nine  hundred  adobe  dollars  an' 
this  month's  pay." 

For  a  few  moments  the  young  man 
saw  and  appreciated  things  rightly.  The 
horrible,  ghastly  crime  below, —  the  des- 
perate plight  in  which  he  found  himself, 

—  the  last  request  of  Dan  Bozan, —  and 

—  and  —  suddenly  the  reality  dropped 
away  from  him,  and  he  found  himself 
dreaming.  Scenes  of  his  childhood  rose 
before  him,  and  he  followed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  curly  haired  little  boy, 
himself,  from  his  first  evolution  into  a 
nuisance  in  the  old-fashioned  square 
white  house,  filled  with  Oriental  bric-a- 
brac, —  through  Quincy  School, —  to  his 
final  Harvard  graduate  stage.  Years 
abroad, —  the  hardships  of  his  first  steps 
in  the  profession,  and  Margie, — his  lit- 
tle Margie, —  then  sleep, — 

Later  he  awoke,  and  half  unconscious- 
ly called  out,  "  Dan  ! "  And  again  and 
louder,  "  Dan  ! "  But  the  echo  of  his 
own  voice  alone  answered  him,  and  he 
sank  back  again. 


Dan's  prophecy  was  only  partially  ful- 
filled. After  the  discovery  of  the  first 
body  in  the  choked  level  leading  to  the 
Salon  Grande,  the  rescuers  continued 
their  work  with  renewed  energy.  Slowly 
but  steadily  they  bored  their  way  into 
the  mountain,  and  one  by  one  the  mount- 
ain yielded  up  its  victims, —  maimed, 
mutilated  bodies,  which  the  miners  si- 
lently carried  to  the  cage  and  accom- 
panied to  the  surface,  where  they  laid 
them  side  by  side,  under  the  porch  of 
the  ambulance.  There  was,  alas,  no  need 
of  medical  skill.  After  a  cursory  glance 
at  each  prostrate  brown  figure,  the  doc- 
tor merely  waved  his  hand  toward  the 
"house  of  the  dead,"  where  the  priests 


were  kneeling,  and  the  bearers  returned 
to  their  work  below. 

In  a  cross-cut  near  the  workers,  Mrs. 
Holt,  pale  and  silent,  stood  watching 
the  grim  procession  of  dead  bodies,  and 
as  each  was  carried  past,  rigidly  outlined 
under  the  covering  blanket,  Dick  held 
the  candle  to  his  face,  motioned  to  the 
bearers  to  pass  on,  and  stood  back  again 
to  await  the  next.  With  each  new  dis- 
covery the  nervous  anxiety  of  the  watch- 
ers became  more  and  more  intense. 
Then  came  the  word,  "  We  have  broken 
through,"  and  all  rushed  to  the  hole  and 
crawled  into  the  fatal  Salon  Grande. 
Huddled  together  at  the  farther  end 
the  imprisoned  miners  lay,  some  uncon- 
scious, a  few  still  conscious,  but  too 
weak  to  speak  or  move.  But  the  dear 
ones  they  were  seeking  were  not  there. 

A  moment  later  Mrs.  Holt  noticed  the 
revolvers,  and  looking  up  saw  the  hole 
through  which  they  had  been  dropped. 
A  ladder  was  quickly  brought,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  passive  bodies  of  the 
slumbering  men  were  tenderly  placed 
on  the  platform  of  the  cage.  A  cry  came 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  "  They 
are  saved  !  "  and*  as  they  rose  from  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb  the  thousands 
that  had  stood  mute,  sullenly  watching 
the  exodus  of  the  dead,  shouted  for  joy 
at  the  avater  of  the  living.  The  white 
men  shook  hands  earnestly,  as  they 
looked  at  one  another  with  dimmed 
eyes  ;  the  Mexicans  clapped  one  another 
on  the  shoulder,  and  even  the  impassive 
Indians  were  moved  to  hiccough.  And 
when,  a  few  hours  later,  Dan  Bozan  sud- 
denly sat  up  on  his  tarima  under  the 
ore-shed,  and  looked  slowly  around  at 
the  scene  on  the  plateau  of  the  mine, 
which  the  setting  sun  flooded  with  a 
tide  of  golden  light,  they  say  that  he 
cried  out  :  — 

"Well !    I  '11  be  d !    If  there  ain't 

a  God  after  all." 

John  Heard,  Jr. 
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SOMALI   LAND,  OR  THE  EASTERN   HORN   OF  AFRICA. 


In  my  article  in  the  Overland  for 
July,  1887,  on  Zanzibar  and  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  I  closed  with  my  arri- 
val at  Brava,  where  I  took  refuge  after 
being  exposed  for  five  days  in  an  open 
boat,  having  vainly  attempted  to  explore 
the  River  Jub  or  Juba,  owing  to  the 
rocks  or  rocky  islets  that  concealed  its 
mouth,  situated  exactly  on  the  Equator. 
Although  the  limits  of  Somali  Land  are 
but  imperfectly  defined,  as  may  natural- 
ly be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  semi-bar- 
barous country,  that  river  may  be  con- 
sidered to  form  its  western,  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  and  part  of  Abyssinia  its  northern, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  its  eastern  bound- 
aries. This  vast  extent  of  territory  is  at 
least  as  great  as  that  of  Spain.  It  is 
thinly  populated  with  independent  tribes 
who  are  instinctively  commercial,  and 
naturally  pastoral  but  warlike.  The 
Arabs  call  it  the  Bar  Tajam,  or  the  Un- 
known Land,  and  strange  to  say,  with 
the  exception  of  the  c^ty  of  Hurrur  and 
the  coast  towns,  they  have  never  made 
any  permanent  settlements  in  it. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  may  state 
that  the  small  cluster  of  the  Dundas 
Islands,  close  to  the  coast,  somewhat  to 
the  south  of  the  Juba,  is  likewise  but 
sparsely  inhabited  by  Somali,  by  whom 
I  was  very  civilly  received  when  I  land- 
ed. Here  I  observed  a  very  peculiar 
mode  of  catching  turtle,  which  I  have 
not  seen  mentioned  in  any  book  of  trav- 
els. The  turtle  fisher  has  with  him  in 
his  dugout  a  large  earthen  jar,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  sucking  fish  (remora) 
of  considerable  size,  —  that  is,  mostly 
upward  of  twelve  inches  in  length. 
These  fish,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  sailed  in  tropical  waters,  have 
the  power  of  exhausting  the  air  in  an 
apparatus  forming  the  top  of  their  heads, 
and  will  sometimes  allow  themselves  to 


be  torn  to  pieces  before  they  loosen 
their  hold  on  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Nearly  all  sharks  caught 
are  found  to  have  several  of  these  re- 
morse adhering  to  their  rough  skins,  and 
they  doubtless  join  the  pilot-fish  in 
swallowing  the  morsels  detached  from 
their  hosts'  food.  Well,  the  fisher  fast- 
ens a  thin  cord  below  the  head  and  above 
the  tail  of  the  remora,  and  when  he  sees 
a  turtle  asleep  in  the  water  lets  him  slip 
into  it,  and  the  fish,  anxious  to  find  a 
resting  place,  attaches  himself  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  turtle's  shell,  and  the 
pair  are  drawn  up  to  the  canoe  together, 
although,  of  course,  this  at  times  requires 
some  delicate  handling.  I  gave  a  dollar 
for  a  turtle  I  saw  caught  in  this  manner. 

Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juba 
are  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Melinda, 
where  Vasco  Da  Gama  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
called  Moors,  but  who  were  really  Arabs, 
akin  to  those  that  have  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  Africa  for  so  many 
centuries. 

Of  the  same  race  I  found  the  popula- 
tion of  Brava,  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  Somali,  and  the  houses  were  identical 
with  those  farther  south,  as  well  as  with 
those  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  itself, — 
that  is,  built  of  stone  with  flat  roofs  and 
mostly  of  one  story. 

The  people  of  that  town  were  very 
courteous,  giving  me  comfortable  quar- 
ters ;  and  Darer,  a  fine  looking  Arab 
that  appeared  to  be  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, with  several  others,  accompanied 
me  on  an  expedition  to  the  Webbe 
Shebeyli,  or  Leopard's  River,  distant 
some  twenty  miles,  the  course  of  which 
is  from  the  northwest  for  about  four 
hundred  miles,  and  then  parallel  with 
the  coast  for  between  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  miles  more,  till  it  loses  it- 
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self  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  near  the 
Equator,  its  waters  doubtless  reaching 
the  ocean  through  a  subterranean  chan- 
nel. That  swamp  is  called  by  the  So- 
mali "dobey,"  or  "muddy  place."  No 
European  had  visited  it,  but  two  years 
subsequently,  and  before  I  returned  to 
England,  Lieutenant  Christopher  of  the 
Indian  Navy  found  his  way  there,  and 
christened  it  Haines's  River,  after  the 
British  resident  at  Aden.  By  that  name 
it  is  known  on  most  maps  of  Africa. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  is  to  be 
said  of  this  river,  but  that  its  banks  to 
the  north  are  shaded  by  magnificent 
trees,  that  its  course  is  sluggish,  and  it 
abounds  in  crocodiles  and  hippopotami, 
whose  bellow  was  heard  frequently  dur- 
ing the  night  passed  near  its  banks. 
But  that  and  other  nights  were  by  no 
means  pleasantly  spent.  The  couch 
consisted  simply  of  a  hide  stretched  on 
a  frame,  and  the  pillow  of  a  curved  and 
carved  piece  of  wood,  with  a  stem  in  the 
hollow  of  which  the  neck  rested,  tend- 
ing, I  should  think,  to  bring  on  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  in  some  subjects.  This  was  a 
sample  of  many  nights  following,  in  an 
expedition  of  much  greater  length.  The 
navigation  of  the  river  is  simply  by 
means  of  rafts,  but  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  the  crocodiles,  which  immedi- 
ately devour  any  one  so  unlucky  as  to 
slip  or  be  swept  off  by  their  powerful 
tails. 

The  land  was  of  a  park-like  character, 
the  trees  generally  of  the  mimosa  fami- 
ly, the  delicious  perfume  from  whose 
blossoms  filled  the  air,  and  the  animal  life 
was  principally  confined  to  the  cattle  and 
sheep  belonging  to  the  scattered  inhab- 
itants, although  there  were  some  mon- 
keys, and  the  howls  of  the  hyenas  and 
jackals  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  lion 
were  heard  at  intervals  during  the  dark- 
ness. 

Although  I  have  not  met  with  much 
humor  among  the  Arabs,  I  here  experi- 
enced an  instance  of  practical  joking  on 
the  part  of  mytcompanion,  Darer,  which 


was  by  no  means  agreeable.  He  urged 
me  to  take  a  bite  of  a  root,  of  which  he 
assured  me  the  taste  was  delicious.  On 
doing  so  my  mouth  became  suddenly  in- 
flamed, and  several  days  elapsed  before 
the  feeling  of  intense  heat  was  reduced. 

I  may  here  state  what  is  not  generally 
known  about  the  Arabs.  Who  has  not 
read  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments, and  possibly  imagined  that  they 
must  have  been  written  by  an  author  far 
removed  from  that  country  ?  Well,  when 
I  was  becoming  convalescent  from  the 
effects  of  a  fever  in  the  French  island  of 
St.  Mary's,  close  to  Madagascar,  my 
Arab  interpreter,  who  spoke  English, 
regaled  me  with  stories  of  a  precisely 
similar  character,  about  fairies,  magi- 
cians, genii,  etc.,  thus  in  a  great  measure 
confirming  the  fact  that  that  work  was 
really  produced  in  Arabia. 

Proceeding  north  from  Brava,  we  came 
to  two  other  similar  towns,  Marka  and 
Magadoxo,  or  Madisha,  the  reputation  of 
which,  however,  as  regards  the  reception 
of  strangers  is  by  no  means  so  favorable 
as  that  of  Brava,  owing  probably  to  the 
preponderance  of  Somali  blood.  No  Eu- 
ropean is  known  to  have  entered  Somali 
Land  from  Madisha.  This  town  is  gen- 
erally talked  of  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  as  Hamar.  Caravans,  chiefly  of 
donkeys  laden  with  ghee  and  ostrich 
feathers,  go  down  there,  accompanied 
by  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  sold  on 
the  coast. 

Before  rounding  Cape  Guardafui  we 
visited  Socotra,  an  island  lying  130  miles 
north-northeast  of  it,  landing  on  its 
north  side,  which  was  the  lee  side  dur- 
ing the  southwest  monsoon.  Its  length 
is  about  seventy-five  miles,  its  width 
twenty-five  miles,  and  population  about 
three  thousand,  among  which  are  two 
peculiar  tribes,  one  said  to  be  descended 
from  Jews,  the  other  from  Portuguese. 
The  remainder  are  Arabs,  with  a  few 
Somali.  Those  I  saw  were  of  very  prim- 
itive appearance,  but  cordial  in  their 
reception.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  un- 
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til  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
inhabitants  were  Christians.  They  have 
camels,  cattle,  sheep,  asses,  and  goats, 
and  live  in  patriarchal  style,  which  was 
not  interfered  with,  when  a  few  years 
since  the  island  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government. 
They  grow  excellent  dates  and  cotton, 
and  their  aloes  and  dragons'  blood  are 
the  finest  in  the  world.  These  and  a  few 
other  articles  are  exported  in  dhows, 
which  cross  over  from  India  with  simple 
goods  in  exchange. 

Entering  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  we  found 
several  towns  on  its  southern,  shore,  all 
of  the  same  character  as  those  described, 
but  with  the  addition  to  the  population 
of  a  number  of  banyan  or  Indian  mer- 
chants, whose  ancestors  settled  there  in 
long-gone  times.  When  we  were  an 
chored  before  one  of  these  places,  a  cu- 
rious phenomenon  presented  itself.  We 
actually  seemed  to  be  floating  on  fish, — 
scarcely  six  square  inches  of  water  was 
anywhere  visible.  They  were  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  tunny  of  six  or  eight  feet  to 
specimens  of  but  a  few  inches,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them,  rolling,  or  I  may  say,  wal- 
lowing, were  four  black  finback  whales, 
a  species  of  comparatively  small  size, 
and  yielding  less  oil  than  the  other  vari- 
eties. We  harpooned  a  quantity  of  fish 
for  future  use,  salted  down,  and  then 
they  all  suddenly  disappeared,  which  the 
natives  told  us  they  invariably  did  in 
three  days. 

Another  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
a  continuous  noise  as  of  thunder,  and 
hastening  on  deck,  found  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from,  without  exaggeration,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cormorants,  or 
divers,  flying  up  the  Gulf,  probably  in 
order  to  continue  feeding  on  the  fish 
which  had  abandoned  our  vicinity.  The 
quantities  such  a  flight  would  consume 
would  naturally  be  enormous,  and  one 
would  think  almost  exterminatory. 

An  episode  of  sea  life,  but  rather  an 
unusual  one  in  its  circumstances,  oc- 
curred  as   we  approached    Zeila.    .  Al- 


though there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the 
water,  we  struck  on  a  coral  reef,  then  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  were  left 
high  and  dry  by  the  ebbing  tide.  I  landed 
on  the  rock,  and  picked  up  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  beautiful  shells  (living) 
to  be  found  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
they  most  abound,  — double  and  single 
harps,  (the  former  worth  in  England,  at 
that  time,  thirty  pounds  a  pair,)  spiders, 
olives,  cones,  cowries  of  the  rarer  kinds, 
Venus's  combs,  several  descriptions  of 
murex,  "marlinspikes,"  as  sailors  call 
them,  Venuses,  etc.  About  a  dozen 
Arab  dhows  anchored  around  us,  hoping, 
no  doubt,  that  they  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  plundering  and  perhaps  mur- 
dering us,  but  as  we  had  six  guns  loaded 
with  grape  shot,  we  held  them  in  terro- 
rem  until  the  tide  rose,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  tow  the  vessel  off  the  reef 
with  our  boats.  I  went  on  board  one  of 
them,  and  found  it  to  be  laden  with  ham- 
merheaded  sharks,  familiar  to  readers  of 
natural  history.  Some  of  them  were 
twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and  the  Arabs 
informed  me  that  their  flesh  was  intend- 
ed to  be  cut  into  cubes,  and  dried  as 
food  for  the  slaves  in  Arabia. 

After  being  present  at  the  capture  of 
Aden  from  the  Arabs,  of  which  I  may 
probably  write  in  the  future,  we  crossed 
to  the  port  of  Berbera,  on  the  Somali 
coast.  Before  referring  further  to  that 
place,  however,  I  should  mention  the 
small  island  of  Perim,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  history  of  its  occu- 
pation by  the  British  is  interesting.  A 
French  man-of-war,  with  an  admiral  on 
board,  arrived  at  Aden,  and  at  din nertold 
the  resident  (or  governor)  that  he  had 
come  to  take  possession  of  Perim,  which 
would  have  given  the  French  command 
of  the  entrance  to  that  sea.  Seeing  how 
detrimental  this  was  to  British  interests, 
the  resident  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
while  at  table,  instructions  to  the  captain 
of  an  English  frigate,  then  in  the  bay,  to 
proceed  to  the  island  at  once.  Without 
delaying  a  moment,  the  captain  slipped 
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his  cable,  and  reached  Perim  in  good 
time,  so  that  when  the  French  admiral 
arrived  there,  he  found  the  British  flag 
already  hoisted.  This  is  what  you  may 
call  smart. 

In  those  days  Berbera  was  only  inhab- 
ited during  six  months  of  the  year,  i.  e., 
the  period  of  the  southwest  monsoon, 
which  lasts  from  October  till  April, when 
dhows  that  have  arrived  from  India,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea, 
towards  the  end  of  the  opposite  north- 
east monsoon,  make  up  their  cargoes  for 
the  return  voyage. 

I  had  no  idea  that  in  1825  an  English 
brig  was  seized  and  plundered  at  Berbera, 
and  most  of  the  crew  murdered  ;  but  hear- 
ing that  it  was  dangerous  to  land  with- 
out being  placed  under  the  protection  of 
some  powerful  chief,  I  had  provided  my- 
self with  the  name  of  Yusuf,  given  by 
some  Arab  friends,  so  that  when  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  swam  off  and  boarded 
us,  that  name  was  given,  and  every  one 
on  board  had  likewise  his  friend,  with 
whom  to  interchange  presents  and  good 
feeling.  Going  on  shore,  then,  I  found 
Yusuf  and  his  brother  Khalid,  with  com- 
panions, ready  to  greet  me  and  mine  in 
the  usual  English  fashion. 

Then,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  their  countrymen,  who  assembled  in 
crowds  to  see  the  first  European  that 
had  visited  them  within  their  recollec- 
tion, we  were  each  placed  between  two 
chiefs,  the  one  marching  before  and  the 
other  behind,  and  paraded  through  the 
encampment.  Our  escorts,  mine  were 
Yusuf  and  Khalid,  each  of- almost  gigan- 
tic stature,  brandished  hippotamus  hide 
whips,  to  prevent  too  close  an  approach 
to  us. 

The  encampment  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  zareebas,  or  enclosures  made  of 
thorny  branches,  each  occupied  by  a  sep- 
arate tribe.  One,  however,  was  devoted  to 
the  assemblage  of  the  chiefs,  who  delib- 
erated on  questions  of  general  interest, 
and  decided,  or  attempted  to  decide, 
the  constantly  recurring  disputes.     But 


not  only  disputes  :  fighting  in  earnest 
was  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  even 
during  our  short  stay,  and  many  were 
the  wounds,  sometimes  mortal,  inflicted 
by  their  short  swords,  which  resembled 
those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  stab 
being  generally  given  to  a  fleeing  enemy 
by  a  blow  over  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
left  breast.  Occasionally  they  fought 
with  spears  as  well.  They  have,  how- 
ever, tribal  laws  against  homicide,  and 
when  it  is  committed  heavy  fines  of 
camels  are  imposed  on  either  the  crim- 
inal or  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  Somali  are  very  tenacious  of  life, 
and  will  bear  and  live  through  much 
more  serious  wounds  than  it  takes  to 
kill  a  European.  This  is  owing  to  the 
absence  of  hereditary  taint,  and  their 
healthy  mode  of  life. 

They  are,  taken  altogether,  a  very  in- 
teresting people.  They  are  generally  of 
magnificent  physique,  although  their 
lower  limbs  are  seldom  well  developed, 
and  their  shins  curved  somewhat  out- 
ward. The  coast  tribes  near  the  Equa- 
tor are  indeed  described  by  Wharton  as 
the  handsomest  race  of  men  and  women 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  this  is  borne  out 
by  my  own  observation  when  at  Brava 
and  on  my  way  to  the  river.  Their  com- 
plexion often  approaches  a  dense  black. 
At  the  same  time,  their  features  are  to- 
tally distinct  from  those  of  the  negro, 
the  nose  being,  I  may  say,  classical,  and 
the  lips  seldom  protruding.  Their  hair, 
however,  is  occasionally  kinky  and  even 
woolly,  but  often  it  is  long  enough  to  be 
plaited  in  tresses,  hanging  down  to  the 
shoulders.  Speaking  of  their  hair,  fash- 
ion reigns  among  them  as  much  as  in 
civilized  countries,  and  this  displays  it- 
self in  a  predilection  for  a  deep  red  hue, 
to  obtain  which  tinge  they  saturate  their 
locks  with  a  solution  of  lime,  so  that  va- 
rious shades  are  seen,  ranging  from  a 
milk  white  to  the  desired  color  ;  and  the 
contrast  with  their  dark  skins,  when  the 
lime  is  first  applied,  is  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme  ;  you  seem  to  have  before  you 
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being  broken.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  and  other  persons  at  Berbera,  the 
belief  naturally  was  that  I  had  taken  my 
departure. 

The  caravan  consisted  of  about  sixty 
camels  laden  with  the  goods  which  had 
been  received  in  exchange  for  the  prod- 
ucts brought  down,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  that  was  devoted  to  the  trans- 
port of  Abdallah  and  myself,  seated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Abyssinian 
odalisques,  and  three  others  which  bore 
the  goods  I  had  purchased  ostensibly 
for  barter,  and  to  account  for  my  visit  to 
H  urrur. 

It  is  said  that  Somali  camels  can  travel 
for  no  less  than  thirteen  days  without 
water,  being  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  others.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
there  is  no  mention  in  history  of  any 
wild  camels,  so  we  may  conclude  that 
the  camel  is,  if  not  the  oldest,  at  least 
as  old,  as  any  of  the  domesticated  ani- 
mals. Its  fossil  remains  seem  to  be  co- 
eval with  those  of  the  most  ancient 
quadrupeds,  whether  extinct  or  still  rep- 
resented. 

As  food  for  the  party,  of  whom  there 
were  from  seventy  to  eighty  men  and 
women,  all  told,  there  were  a  few  fat 
slaughter  camels,  with  some  goats  and 
fat-tailed  sheep,  which  were  driven  in  a 
flock.  The  flesh  of  the  camels  the  So- 
malis  consider  the  most  delicious  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  not  quite  suited  to  a  Eu- 
ropean's, at  any  rate  to  an  Englishman's, 
taste,  although  that  of  the  young  ones 
is  not  unpalatable.  The  mutton  of  the 
sheep  is  excellent,  and  the  fat  taken 
from  beneath  the  tail  is  not  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  butter,  as  I  found  when  trav- 
eling amongst  the  Boers  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  Cape  Colony,  where  butter 
is  scarcely  ever  seen.  The  price  of  one 
of  these  sheep  at  Berbera  at  that  time 
was  half  a  dollar. 

Our  first  three  days'  journey  lay  partly 
over  rocky  ground,  cut  up  by  ravines, 
sometimes  deep,  then  over  a  level  plain, 
with  tufts  of  closely  cropped  and  very 


coarse  grass,  scraggy  mimosas,  live  and 
dead,  with  few  large  enough  to  afford 
substantial  shade.  Nevertheless,  the 
sheep  we  saw,  under  the  care  of  small 
bodies  of  shepherds,  seemed  to  thrive 
in  the  scanty  herbage.  The  thorns  of 
the  mimosa  were  like  fish  hooks,  such  as 
the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  call  "  Wagt  en 
beete  "  (Wait-a-bit).  Beside  the  sheep 
there  were  but  scanty  signs  of  animal 
life  ;  a  few  antelopes,  a  species  of  groun  d 
squirrel  resembling  the  chipmunk,  but 
smaller,  and  now  and  then,  where  the 
soil  was  sandy,  the  footprints  of  a  lion. 
But  we  soon  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  rugged  mountains,  clothed  with  mi- 
mosa in  leaf  and  flower,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions one  of  the  aloes  family  uplifted  its 
branches  like  great  candelabra.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  scene  was  wild  and 
grand,  as  these  mountains  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  more  than  five  thousand  feet. 
We  proceeded  diagonally  along  their 
slopes,  and  were  at  times  greeted  by 
troops  of  dog-faced  baboons,  which  kept 
up  a  constant  barking  on  the  rocks  where 
they  skirted  the  road  ;  and  at  night  were 
disturbed  occasionally  by  the  roar  of 
lions,  for  protection  against  which  large 
fires  were  kept  blazing.  As  for  arms, 
the  Somali  had  only  their  javelins,  with 
a  short  sword,  resembling  those  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  in  the  left  hand 
a  round  rhinoceros  hide  shield,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  raised 
concentric  rings  and  a  boss  in  the  mid- 
dle. I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  my 
Colt's  repeating  rifle  on  board,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  excite  suspicion,  and 
content  myself  and  Abdallah  with  or- 
dinary smooth  bore  muskets,  such  as 
were  then  used  in  the  Indian  army. 
With  these  we  managed  to  add  to  our 
larder  now  and  then  by  shooting  an  an- 
telope, of  which  there  were  several  varie- 
ties ;  two  very  large,  the  oryx  and  the 
Antilocaprus  Walleri,  and  another  of  a 
dun  color  with  an  elongated  and  stupid 
face,  differing  in  many  respects  from  its 
congeners.  The  Somali,  being  Mahome- 
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tans,  would  not  eat  anything  shot  unless 
the  throat  was  cut  while  the  animal  was 
still  alive  ;  and  then  there  are  several 
kinds  of  antelope  which  superstitious 
custom  forbids  their  using  as  food,  be- 
cause their  grandfathers  so  abstained  be- 
fore them.  The  most  delicate  dish,  how- 
ever, was  the  vulturine  guinea  fowl,  so 
called  from  the  long  but  sparse  feath- 
ers adorning  the  neck,  and  with  the  bare 
head  giving  it  some  resemblance  to  the 
vulture.  There  were  also  partridges, 
which  there  roost  in  trees. 

The  women  were  of  course  the  cooks, 
and  not  so  inexperienced  as  one  might 
suppose.  They  also  loaded  and  unloaded 
the  camels,  and  set  up  the  mat  huts  for 
the  night.  (Fortunately,  I  had  brought 
for  my  companion  and  myself  Indian 
mattresses,  pillows,  and  rugs,  for  as  we 
increased  our  elevation,  cold  made  itself 
sensibly  felt.)  The  men  think  it  derog- 
atory to  do  housework  of  any  description. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
water,  for  wells  were  numerous,  and 
hauling  it  up  was  always  accompanied 
by  a  grotesque  mixture  of  dance  and 
gesture,  possibly  a  remnant  of  the  wor- 
ship of  aquatic  deities.  Water  is  gen- 
erally met  with  by  digging  throughout 
Somali  Land.  The  vessels  used  for 
drinking  are  generally  bottle-shaped 
gourds. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  arrived  at  a  vil- 
lage encampment  of  Somali,  and  had  to 
pay  a  small  tribute,  consisting  of  tobes 
or  dresses  (which  are  sometimes  of  silk), 
and  I  had,  of  course,  to  contribute  my 
share  out  of  the  goods  I  had  brought.  As 
we  advanced,  more  villages  were  met 
with,  but  generally  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart,  and  at  each  further  tribute 
was  exacted  which  gave  rise  to  an  im- 
mense deal  of  gesticulation  and  hag- 
gling, but  happily  did  not  lead  to  any 
fighting,  which  was  the  principal  danger 
to  be  apprehended  en  route.  The  signs 
of  cultivation  also  increased,  consisting 
principally  of  the  grain  called  dhurra,  a 
species  of  millet. 


Whilst  passing  to  the  south  of  the 
Danakil  or  Dankali  country,  we  were 
compelled  to  keep  up  a  constant  watch 
at  night,  for  this  semi-Somali-Galla  tribe 
are,  like  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  not  ex- 
actly head  hunters,  but  murders  for  the 
sake  of  murdering,  and  boasting  of  the 
numbers  they  have  slain.  Travelers  in 
Abyssinia  have  discovered  them  creep- 
ing under  the  folds  of  their  tents,  with 
this  fell  purpose  in  view. 

Time  passed  quickly,  the  objects  of 
interest  being  numerous,  including  now 
and  then  bands  of  wild  asses  on  the 
plains  below  us  which  we  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  approach.  We  de- 
rived great  amusement  from  watching 
our  escort,  during  their  frequent  social 
gatherings.  The  Somali  are  great  talk- 
ers and  seem  to  find  endless  subjects  on 
which  to  indulge  this  propensity.  This 
is  always  accompanied  by  animated  ges- 
tures, sometimes  laughter,  and  occasion- 
ally Abdallah  managed  to  gather  the 
meaning  of  the  discussion,  which  at 
times  turned  on  religious  topics.  On 
these  their  ideas  seemed  to  me  some- 
what hazy,  particularly  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  Deity  ;  for  we  were  told 
that  an  old  woman  suffering  from  the 
toothache  could  only  give  vent  to  her 
feelings  in  the  following  adjuration  :  "O, 
Allah,  may  thy  teeth  ache  like  mine  ! 
O,  Allah,  may  thy  gums  ache  like  mine  ! " 
Burton  states  that  the  Somali  have  been 
known  to  ask  where  Allah  can  be  found, 
as  some  would  like  to  catch  and  spear 
him  on  the  spot,  for  having  laid  waste 
their  homes  and  killed  their  wives  and 
cattle.  Our  escort  also  frequently  sang 
in  chorus,  and  their  voices  were  not  un- 
musical. 

As  our  journey  drew  to  an  end,  our 
companions  showed  some  little  uneasi- 
ness, which  we  discovered  arose  from 
our  approach  to  the  Galla  encampment, 
then  permanently  established  on  the 
caravan  route,  to  exact  contributions 
from  traders  entering  Hurrur.  They 
were  a  fine  body  of  men  armed   with. 
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British  occupation  of  Berbera,  although 
they  may  still  be  smuggled  out  of  Zeila, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf),  ivory,  coffee, 
tobacco,  safflower,  mules,  holcus,  wheat, 
ghee,  honey,  gums,  and  ostrich  feathers. 
The  honey  is  poured  through  a  small 
triangular  hole  into  a  round  calabash 
(like  a  pumpkin)  from  which  the  pulp 
has  all  been  extracted  ;  the  piece  cut  out 
is  then  replaced,  and  the  honey  crystal- 
ized  into  a  solid  mass  that  is  simply  de- 
licious. 

The  imports  comprise  a  great  many 
articles  in  exchange,  but  principally  cot- 
ton and  silk  goods,  hardware  and  beads. 

There  is  one  product,  unknown  else- 
where, that  goes  by  the  name  of  kat  or 
gat,  the  leaves  of  which  are  a  favorite 
stimulant  or  narcotic.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
inhabitants  often  sit  together,  reading 
the  Koran  and  enjoying  their  drug  for 
many  hours  at  a  time.  I  was  once  per- 
suaded to  try  it,  but  as  the  result  was  a 
severe  headache,  I  not  being,  as  it  were, 
acclimatized,  the  experiment  was  not 
repeated. 

As  already  partly  stated,  before  the 
Egyptian  conquest  the  merchants  had 
to  submit  to  the  exorbitant  exactions  of 
their  Galla  neighbors,  who  had  command 
of  all  the  caravan  routes;  and  although 
this  vexatious  interference  has  now  come 
to  an  end,  another  has  succeeded  it,  for 
according  to  a  late  author,so  much  black- 
mail is  levied  on  caravans  that  travel 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  that 
trade  is  almost  paralyzed. 

The  Harari,  or  descendants  of  the 
original  stock  of  the  country,  are  of  a 
race  somewhat  distinct  from  the  neigh- 
boring people,  and  speak  a  special  lan- 
guage. They  are  Mahometans  of  the 
Persian  sect,  and  became  so  in  1521. 
They  are  monogamists  in  the  south,  but 
not  so  in  the  north  ;  and  contrary  to 
what  obtains  in  most  Mussulman  coun- 
tries, the  women  have  great  social  in- 
fluence, but  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  is  said  to  be  very  low. 


The  Somali,  in  general,  are  said  to 
resemble  the  ancient  Egyptians  more 
than  other  people,  and  their  country  is 
the  Punt  of  the  Egyptian  records. 

Accounts  of  their  origin  vary.  Some 
authors  consider  them  to  be  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  eastern  (or  Ethiopian) 
Hamitic  stock,  with  a  mixture  of  Galla 
blood.  Others,  again,  that  they  are  of 
mingled  Galla  and  Arabic  (consequent- 
ly Semitic)origin.  According  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  climate,  they  live  a 
settled  or  nomad  life,  in  some  places 
breeding  numerous  herds  of  camels, 
goats,  and  fat-tailed  sheep;  in  others 
growing  large  crops,especially  of  dhurra, 
or  collecting  the  gums,  for  which  the 
land  has  always  been  famous.  It  was 
the  Regio  Aromatifera  of  the  ancients. 

They  have  some  proverbial  sayings 
and  stories  indicating  certain  moral 
teachings,  as  well  as  a  few  simple  love 
songs.  These  chants  are  said  not  to  be 
lacking  in  poetical  ideas,  and  often  be- 
tray an  unexpected  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, not  inferior  to  that  of  similar  com- 
positions among  more  civilized  peoples. 
Of  this  amount  of  culture  the  majority 
would  at  first,  to  all  outer  seeming,  be 
altogether  destitute. 

The  Gallas,  or  Galla,  are  a  very  pow- 
erful race,  scattered  over  a  large  extent 
of  country  from  Abyssinia  to  the  River 
Juba,  and  are  allied  to  the  Somali,  Dan- 
kali,  and  Abyssinians.  Their  features 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  negro 
type,  being  generally  fine-shaped  and 
regular,  nor  have  they  any  of  the  odor 
or  fetor  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
majority  of  that  race.  Their  frame  is 
large  and  powerful,  brow  broad  and  lofty, 
eyes  deep  sunk  and  lively,  complexion 
a  very  dark  brown. 

The  population  isestimated  to  amount 
to  between  seven  and  eight  millions, 
and  the  tribes  are  generally  pastoral,  but 
in  the  north  some  of  them  engage  in  ag- 
riculture. A  few  tribes  are  bigoted  Ma- 
hometans, but  in  the  north  there  is  some 
leaven  of  Christianity. 
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They  keep  innumerable  beehives  and 
consume  vast  quantities  of  honey.  A 
husband  that  does  not  provide  his  wife 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  it  is  debarred 
from  conjugal  rights.  Strange  to  say, 
women  have  the  right  to  refuse  an  unac- 
ceptable offer  of  marriage,  a  law  very 
much  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains 
in  most  savage  and  in  some  civilized 
countries. 

Many  of  the  ruins  of  their  towns  are, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Arabs, 
scattered  in  various  directions,  indicat- 
ing that  at  some  period,  possibly  remote, 
the  degree  of  civilization  they  had  at- 
tained was  much  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent. They  have  dug  most  of  the  wells 
throughout  their  own  and  Somali  land. 

The  degree  of  civilization  or  savagery 
among  them  varies  considerably,  how- 
ever, for  among  the  wilder  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  River  Juba  they  wear  as 
necklaces  the  dried  noses  and  ears  of 
those  they  have  slain,  and  their  dress  is 
of  a  very  scanty  description  ;  whereas  in 
the  north  they  wear  cotton  garments 
like  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Somali. 

Having  bartered  my  remaining  goods 
for  the  staple  commodities  of  the  coun- 
try, paying  for  them  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  we  should  have  done  at  Ber- 
bera,  and  finding  that  several  of  my 
Arab  companions  were  about  to  visit  the 
coast,  we  gave  my  friends,  the  Somali 
brothers,  notice  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.  We  made  up  a  caravan  about 
equal  in  strength  to  that  which  we  ac- 
companied from  Berbefa,  and  turned  our 
backs  to  Hurrur  with  feelings  of  great 
relief. 

At  about  a  league  from  the  walls  we  en- 
countered the  same  detachment  of  Galla 
warriors  to  which  we  had  previously 
paid  tribute,  and  were  mulcted  by  them 
of  our  coffee,  gums,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  before,  but  they  were, 
as  then,  friendly  enough,  and  we  parted 
from  them  with  all  outward  show  of 
esteem. 

In  somewhat  shorter  time  than  on  our 


outward  journey,  and  without  meeting 
with  any  striking  incident  worth  men- 
tioning, we  reached  Berbera,  the  goods 
promised  to  Yusuf  and  his  gigantic 
brothers  were  promptly  recovered  from 
the  banyan  that  held  them,  and  we 
crossed  over  to  Aden  in  a  dhow. 

In  Lord  Aberdeen's  address  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1884,  he 
said  that  the  hostile  disposition  and  un- 
certain temper  of  the  Somali  tribes  had 
offered  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  country  by  Europeans. 
In  fact,  before  Sir  Richard  Burton 
visited  Hurrur  in  disguise  in  1855,  years 
after  myself,  another  expedition  had 
been  planned  to  start  from  Berbera,  but 
it  was  attacked  by  Somali ;  Lieutenant 
Strogan  was  killed,  and  the  celebrated 
traveler,  Speke,  escaped  with  numerous 
spear  wounds.  An  Italian  and  a  Greek 
traveler  had  been  murdered  previous  to 
this,  but  a  French  trader  had  not  only 
reached  Hurrur,  but  penetrated  into  the 
country  beyond  it.  Even  in  1885,  Count 
Porro  left  Zeyla  with  eight  Europeans 
and  a  number  of  natives,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  they  were  all  massacred. 

In  the  last  named  year,  however,  un- 
deterred by  these  warnings,  two  broth- 
ers named  James,  with  several  other 
Englishmen,  penetrated  southwards,  ac- 
companied by  a  small  number  of  Aden 
Somali,  who  there  had  become  so  semi- 
civilized  that  many  were  actually  adepts 
in  the  mysteries  of  whist.  I  shall  go  on 
quoting  from  their  publication  such  facts 
as  did  not  come  under  my  personal  ob- 
servation, and  information  I  did  not  col- 
lect myself  on  the  spot,  not  forgetting 
toacknowledgemy  indebtedness  to  them 
for  the  same. 

They  reached  Barri,  an  encampment 
or  town  on  the  River  Webbe  Shebeyli, 
about  two  hundred  miles  north  from  the 
point  at  which  I  struck  it,  but  were  un- 
able to  proceed  farther  on  account  of  the 
marked  hostility  of  the  natives.  At  that 
place  they  observed  the  countenances 
of  most  of  the  men  to  be  almost  diabol- 
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even  attack  cattle  under  the  eyes  of  their 
masters.  Also  a  dark-colored  fox  with 
curiously  thick  fur. 

The  ant  hills  are  numerous,  and  of 
great  bulk  and  height,  affording  shelter 
from  the  sun  for  two  or  three  people 
together. 

The  Jameses  shot  several  elephants, 
and  mention  one  peculiar  habit  of  the 
African  species.  He  builds  himself  a 
kind  of  bathing  tub  near  some  pond, 
which  has  a  steep  wall  in  front,  and  is  of 
the  same  height  and  breadth  as  the  ani- 
mal. After  he  has  sprinkled  the  walls  of 
his  tub  with  water,  the  elephant  rubs  the 
damp,  sandy  clay  into  his  skin.  This 
coating  when  dry  protects  him  from  the 
bite  of  insects,  to  which,  in  spite  of  the 
thickness  of  his  hide,  he  is  very  sensi- 
tive. After  the  mud  bath  is  over,  the 
elephant  walks  out  of  his  tub  backwards. 

Berbera,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  a 
very  different  place  from  what  it  is  now, 
according  to  the  James's  account.  The 
only  buildings  then  were  the  tombs  of  a 
few  sheiks.  At  this  day  there  are  two 
distinct  settlements,  one  a  modern  Egyp- 
tian town,  very  neat   and   clean,   with 


stone  buildings  erected  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  some  of  which  are  preten- 
tious, i.  e.,  a  hospital,  prison,  and  post- 
office.  The  other  consists  of  some  large 
permanent  grass  habitations,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  small  huts  like  those  above 
described,  which  are  carried  away  at  the 
change  of  th  e  monsoon,  in  April  or  May. 
During  the  six  months  that  what  we  may 
call  the  Fair  lasts,  the  population  runs 
as  high  as  20,000  to  30,000.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Egyptians  transferred  the  town 
to  the  English  government,  and  it  is  of  ' 
great  use  to  Aden,  as  most  of  its  supplies 
of  fresh  provisions  are  procured  there, 
and  the  Somali  are  largely  employed  in 
that  town,  in  various  capacities.  Water 
is  now  brought  to  Berbera  through  iron 
pipes  seven  and  one  half  miles  from  the 
mountains. 

I  will  here  wind  up  with  an  idea  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  James,  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  word  Africa.  He  considers 
it  to  be  derived  from  Afrigah,  the  name 
given  by  the  Phoenicians  to  their  colo- 
nies, and  especially  to  Carthage,  and  from 
thence  it  was  extended  to  the  whole 
continent. 

J.  Stnddy  Leigh,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
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THE  GIFT  THAT  IS  KEPT. 

Love  said,  "  Give  all, —  thy  body  and  thy  soul, 

Thy  present  glory,  and  thy  life  to  come. 
Give  all  to  me."     I  gave.     And  then  there  stole 

Within  my  heart  a  voice  would  not  be  dumb. 

"Give  all  to  Love,"  it  said;  "but  that  thou  may 
Give  all,  yet  make  that  Love  a  thing  divine ; 
Keep  thou  thine  honor  clear  as  summer  day ; 
Love  hath  that  only  when  't  is  wholly  thine." 

Melbourne  Greene. 


BLADES  OF  GRAIN. 

Young  blades  of  grain  that  dally  with  the  wind ; 

Green-mantled  spirits,  fresh  in  joyous  grace, 
Revealing  in  each  mood  the  frolic  mind 

Flowing  with  laughter  to  a  living  face ; 
How  are  ye  eager  in  the  bounding  race, 

As  o'er  your  sportive  front  with  mad  delight, 
Glad  sunshine,  dashing  at  a  headlong  pace, 

Strives  still  in  vain  to  reach  yon  cloud-born  sprite ! 

Ye  are  the  halo  of  the  smiling  day, 

Your  life  drags  up  the  dust  of  soulless  earth, 
Lures  it  to  live  with  mocking  witchery, 

And  flaunts  it  for  its  want  of  fitting  mirth. 
Then,  almost  shouting  in  your  rapturous  play, 

Ye  glory  in  the  new,  the  spirit  birth  ! 


E.  N.  H. 
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as  to  be  dead  or  dying.  Quite  half  of 
the  remainder  has  passed  from  national 
into  private  ownership,  the  most  of  it 
by  shameful  frauds  under  cover  of  pre- 
emption and  pretended  cultivation. 
One  Californian  owns  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  timber  land,  north  of 
Truckee,  which  are  yet  uncut.  The 
devouring  sawmill  will,  however,  soon 
be  set  to  feeding  upon  these  trees. 
This  person  has  for  some  fifteen  years 
been  cutting  lumber  and  firewood  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  from  Truckee  for  Car- 
son and  Virginia  City  and  the  Corn- 
stock  mines.  He  has  thus  cut  fifteen 
thousand  or  twenty  thousand  acres,  and 
has  about  exhausted  the  timber  there. 
Mountain  sides  owned  by  him,  once 
black  with  yellow  and  sugar  pine,  fir,  and 
tamarack,  are  now  close  shorn ;  not  a 
tree  of  any  size  or  species  is  left  ;  for 
what  could  not,  from  size  or  quality, 
aspire  to  the  dignity  of  being  cut  for 
lumber,  was  swept  off  for  fuel,  which 
brings  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  cord  at 
Virginia.  Snow  falling  on  those  mount- 
ains now  melts  rapidly  each  sunny  day 
in  winter,  and  therefore  never  sees  even 
early  spring,  much  less  late  summer. 
Blistered  rocks  and  waterworn  debris 
now  stare  one  in  the  face,  in  naked 
desolation,  on  ground  once  graced  and 
sheltered  by  our  unrivaled  coniferas. 

Such  a  sight  is  especially  sad,  when 
one  looks  at  the  unpicturesque  clap- 
board shanties  and  houses  into  which 
these  trees  have  died.  Nor  are  Califor- 
nians  the  only  transgressors  in  gobbling 
up,  by. the  use  of  pre-emption  dummies 
and  perjury,  the  timber  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Lumbermen  from  Atlantic 
States,  especially  from  Michigan,  have 
thus  absorbed  not  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  timber  land  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  ranges  and  in 
Oregon. 

Deeply  as  this  barefaced  robbery  is  to 
be  regretted  in  regard  to  our  ordinary 
coniferae,  such  as  the  redwood  (the  se- 
quoia) of  the  Coast  Range,  and  of  the 


sugar  and  yellow  pines  of  the  Sierra,  the 
regret  in  their  case  is  small,  noble  giants 
though  they  are,  compared  to  the  sor- 
row with  which  one  views  the  stealing 
or  firing  of  the  Big  Tree  groves.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  Mr.  John  Muir  that 
there  are  not  over  twenty  thousand  of 
these  giants  left  in  all  the  Big  Tree 
groves  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  specu- 
lators will  soon  have  them  all  stolen,  if 
the  government  does  not  peremptorily 
reserve  them.  Section  24  of  an  act  of 
Congress  approved,  March  3d,  1891, 
reads  as  follows  :  — 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve  in  any  State 
or  Territory  having  public  land,  bearing  forests,  in 
any  part  of  the  public  lands,  wholly  or  in  part  cov- 
ered with  timber  or  undergrowth,  whether  of  com- 
mercial value,  or  not,  as  public  reservations,  and  the 
President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the 
establishment  of  such  reservations  and  the  limits 
thereof. 

The  President  therefore  is  now  clothed 
with  power  to  reserve  all  of  the  Big 
Tree  groves  still  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  should  not  lose  a  day  in 
exercising  this  power,  that  these  groves 
may  forever  be  used  as  high  mountain 
parks,  and  what  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance, that  their  presence  may  be 
maintained  as  invaluable  water  pre- 
serves. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  suggestion  never 
has  been  made,  but  I  here  and  now 
make  it,  that  it  is  high  time  all  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  five  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
on  their  western  slopes  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  summits  should  now  be  reserved, 
with  the  object  of  preserving  the  head 
waters  of  all  of  our  rivers,  and  the  trees 
sheltering  them.1  Not  over  one  half  of 
the  good  timber  would  be  reserved  by 
this  action,  and  of  this  half  a  consider- 
able portion  will  never  be  cut  anyhow, 
being  inaccessible  or  too  small.  Such 
reservations  would  be  a  guarantee  of 
water  for  irrigation  for  the  valleys  below 

rrhe  late  Senator  Hearst,  within  a  year  before  his 
death,  declared  himself  in  conversation  as  in  favor  of  a 
general  reservation  of  the  upper  altitudes  of  the  Sierra. 
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that  would  be  of  inestimable  value. 
The  influence  of  the  sequoias  on  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  streams  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  conifers,  hoth  by 
remarkably  wide-spreading  branches 
and  dense  foliage,  and  by  their  spring- 
holding  rootbeds.  Indeed,  if  these  Sierra 
sequoias  had  no  other  value  but  that  of 
water  preserves,  they  would  in  this  cli- 
mate be  serving  one  of  the  most  useful 
purposes  to  which  a  tree  can  be  called. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  on  which 
ground  the  argument  is  strongest  for 
the  reservation  and  preservation  of 
these  almost  immortal  trees,  — whether 
from  the  hard,  cold,  dollars-and-cents 
point  of  view  of  their  moisture  preserv- 
ing qualities  in  a  State  of  continuous 
summer  aridity,  or  from  the  sentimental 
one,  due  to  their  height,  three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ;  their 
girth,  sixty  to  ninety  feet ;  their  age, 
2500  to  3500  years  ;  or  to  the  deeply-to- 
'  be-regretted  fact  that  here  only,  in  all  of 
the  world,  these  gigantic  tree  relics  of  a 
long-gone  age  and  of  a  once  widely  dis- 
persed and  numerous  species  now  exist. 

I  do  not  here  speak  at  length  of  their 
grace  and  beauty,  for  which  they  are 
more  remarkable  than  for  anything  else. 
Trees  of  unequaled  height,  age,  and 
beauty,  have  been  wantonly  destroyed 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  without  any  effort 
being  made  to  stop  such  vandalism. 
There  has  been  neither  the  shadow  of 
sense  or  profit  in  the  most  of  this  des- 
truction. Sheep-herders  perpetrated  the 
most  of  it,  setting  fire  as  I  have  said  to 
the  woods,  to  burn  out  underbrush  and 
make  room  for  better  pastures.  They 
did  not  mean  to  burn  the  big  trees  and 
other  timber,  but  they  knew  that  that 
was  likely  to  happen,  and  it  did  not  cost 
them  a  shadow  of  regret  when  it  did. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  no  punish- 
ment for  such  devilish  vandalism.  There 
is  not  a  State  or  county  law  forbidding 
this  destruction.  I  repeat  that  those 
who  are  guilty  of  it  contribute  not  one 
dollar  either  in  taxes  or  pasture  rent  to 


national,  State,  or  county  government. 
The  government  is  the  owner  of  those 
woods,  but  it  has  paid  no  more  attention 
to  their  preservation  or  its  ownership  of 
them  than  if  their  presence  was  a  curse. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  aridity  of  the  cli- 
mate of  many  portions  of  this  State,  but 
the  dry,  hot  sunshine  acting  on  the  rich 
soil  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  making  that  region 
one  of  the  richest  fruit-growing  districts 
of  the  world.  But  the  rainfall  is  scant, 
and  has  generally  to  be  supplemented 
by  irrigation.  The  rainfall  will  be  much, 
more  scant,  however,  and  irrigation  im- 
possible, if  water,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Sierra  forests,  is  to  be  sent  down  in 
brief,  headlong  torrents,  instead  of  slow- 
ly in  summer  streams.  All  the  world 
has  a  right  and  title  to  these  trees,  as  it 
has  to  the  Yosemite  and  King's  River 
canons,  Niagara,  the  Yellowstone,  the 
glaciers,  and  the  steep  mountain-bound- 
ed and  black-water  lanes  of  Alaska,  and 
to  all  regions,  indeed,  in  which  nature 
has  apparently  exhausted  her  prolific  ef- 
forts to  produce  what  is  awe-inspiring 
and  sublime.  The  world's  title  to  such 
scenery  could  not  be  proved  up  legally, 
but  it  is  solid,  nevertheless,  in  the  high- 
est sense. 

Here  in  our  big  tree  groves,  with  King 
Sequoia  leading  off,  and  his  nearly  equal- 
ly lofty  and  portly  brethren,  the  sugar- 
pine  and  the  yellow  pine,  and  the  incense 
cedar  beside  him,  admiration  and  won- 
der are  not  allowed  to  rest  content  by 
the  exhibition  of  one  race  of  coniferous 
giants  only.  On  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
named,  the  average  sized  coniferous 
trees  of  Norway  and  Canada  might  be 
set  as  branches,  and  would  only  in  length 
and  girth  be  of  sufficient  size  to  figure 
in  that  secondary  office.  Are  these  trees 
not  worth  saving  for  themselves  alone, 
and  for  their  value  in  a  climatic  sense? 
It  seems  ridiculous  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions. If  they  are  to  be  saved,  action 
cannot  be  too  speedily  taken  for  their 
preservation. 

Thomas  Magee. 
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Tsurayuki's  "Tosa  Nikki." 

In  a  "Translator's  Note,"  Mrs.  Flora  Best  Harris 

an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Overland,  by 

the  way, —  explains  the  original  of  the  little  sketch 
that  she  has  translated  with  the  title  of  Log  of  a 
Japanese  Journey. >  The  writer,  Tsurayuki,  is  one 
of  the  classical  writers  of  old  Japan,  who  was  born 
near  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  and  died  near  the 
close  of  the  10th.  His  distinction  is  that  in  an  age 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  native  scholars  to  write 
exclusively  in  Chinese,  he  chose  the  use  of  Japanese, 
—  like  Chaucer  in  early  English,  nearly  half  a  thous- 
and years  later.  The  comparison  makes  us  realize 
the  antiquity  of  the  Japanese  literature  —  a  poet  who 
wrote  half  a  thousand  years  before  Chaucer,  and 
wrote  with  a  finish,  a  literary  sophistication,  suggest- 
ive in  its  small  way  more  of  the  Elizabethan  age  than 
of  Chaucer's ! 

The  Japanese  language,  it  seems,  was  in  those 
days  pf  Chinese  affectation  peculiarly  the  property  of 
women  ;  and  therefore, —  as  well  as  by  way  of  a  play- 
ful conceit, — Tsurayuki  writes  in  the  person  of  a 
woman.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  delicate, 
and  likable  than  the  little  itinerary.  It  is  a  simple 
diary  of  a  journey  by  boat  —  traveling  with  oar  and 
sail  —  from  the  province  of  Tosato  the  capital,  Kioto. 
The  translator  seems  to  accept  it  as  a  literal  account 
of  an  actual  journey.  The  voyagers  met  no  adven- 
tures at  all,  beyond  getting  caught  in  a  squall  once, 
and  being  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  the  propitiation  of 
the  local  deity  the  author's  beloved  mirror,  (he  was 
called  upon  for  his  most  valued  possession  ;  and 
though  he  suggested  his  eyeballs,  he  concluded  that 
as  he  had  two  of  them,  and  only  one  mirror,  it  per- 
haps met  the  description  best).  They  were,  how- 
ever, detained  most  tediously  by  contrary  winds  or 
rough  weather,  for  the  litttle  bark  evidently  did  not 
dare  to  sail  in  any  but  gentle  breezes.  In  these 
times  of  waiting  they  would  lie  day  after  day  in  some 
remote  cove,  and  the  chief  means  of  beguiling  te- 
dium was  to  make  verses.  These  little  poems  are 
scattered  through  the  pages  in  great  numbers.  Each 
one  properly  consists  of  a  single  stanza.  A  few  are 
represented  as  having  been  composed  by  a  child. 
Some  of  the  sailors'  songs  also  are  quoted.  The  lit- 
tle book  is  illustrated  with  pictures  by  Toshio  Aoki, 
which  must  have  been  interesting  in  the  original,  but 
are  poorly  reproduced,— or  rather,  are  unfitted  for 
the  process  that  has  been  used.     A  thread  of  pathos 

1  Log  of  a  Japanese  Journey.  By  Tsurayuki.  Trans- 
lated by  Flora  Best  Harris.  Meadville,  Pa.:  Flood  & 
Vincent.     1891. 


runs  through  the  whole,  in  the  grief  of  the  writer  for 
a  little  daughter  who  died  just  before  the  voyage 
began. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  way  a  Japanese  gentleman 
of  the  time  of  Alfred  would  keep  a  journal,  take  the 
following.  A  lady  of  rank,  dwelling  near  the  port 
where  they  were  lying  detained,  had  sent  them  a 
present  of  a  great  quantity  of  sea  fish,  accompanied 
by  the  usual  complimentary  stanza. 

"  The  good  cheer  was  distributed  among  the  ship's 
company,  even  the  children  receiving  their  share,  and 
a  great  feast  was  made,  at  which  all  indulged  to  sa- 
tiety. The  vulgar  sailors,  in  fact,  made  drums  o 
their  over-full  stomachs,  and  went  around  beating 
them  and  sporting  in  such  fashion  as  to  startle  old 
ocean  itself;  so  that  the  waves  rose  high  in  alarm  of 
their  pranks.  While  they  were  in  this  frolicsome 
mood,  many  and  varied  were  the  amusing  things  that 
enlivened  the  occasion. 

"  Today,  also,  someone  whose  name  I  have  forgot- 
ten but  which  I  will  Jwrite  down  when  recalled, 
brought  for  our  behoof  a  box  containing  luncheon. 
.  .  .  He  evidently  came  intending  to  make  a  po- 
etic effort,  and  being  sorry  on  our  account  that  wind 
and  waves  were  so  unpropitious,  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  rising  billows,  this  poem  was  the  outcome  of  his 
musings  : 

"  '  As  ye  speed  o'er  ocean  sweeping, 
Louder  than  the  white  waves  leaping 
With  their  roar,  my  voice  of  weeping, 
While  I  linger  far  behind." 
In  good  sooth,  I  laugh  as  I   think  what  an  uncon- 
scionably loud  voice  his  must  needs  be.     I  do  not 
know  and  cannot  affirm  definitely  whether  his  poetry 
and  the  viands  he  gave  us  were  good  or  not.   Every- 
body exclaimed  :   '  A  fine  poem! '  but  nobody  made 
any  effort  to  compose  one  in  response  to  it.     .     .     . 
What  with  eating  and  drinking  the  cheer  provided 
for  us,  night  wore  on  until  it  grew  quite  late,  and 
the  gentleman  then  took  leave,  saying,  •  As  I  shall 
not   visit    the   ship  again,  I    will    bid  you  farewell. 
Speed  safely  on  your  journey.' 

"  The  child  of  a  certain  passenger  on  the  ship 
said,  just  after  this  gentleman's  departure,  '  I  '11 
make  a  poem  in  reply.'  Her  parents,  much  sur- 
prised, answered,  "  An  amusing  tale  you  tell  us  in- 
deed !  If  you  can  compose  a 'stanza,  do  so  at  once.' 
1  We  will  stop  the  person  who  has  just  taken  his 
leave,'  added  they;  but  he  was  not  to  be  found,  hav- 
ing already  gone  some  distance,  no  doubt. 

"  Although  the  little  girl  had  really  made  a  stanza, 
she  bashfully  refused  to  repeat  it  at  first  ;  but  at 
length,  after  strong  urging  on  the  part  of  her  friends, 
uttered  words  to  this  effect  : — 

"  '  From  the  sleeve  of  the  departing, 
From  the  sleeves  of  those  who  stay, 
Floweth  down  a  stream  of  tear-drops  — 
Well-a-day ! 
'  T  is  these  tears — I  can  but  think — 
(Not  the  brine  of  surf  and  spray) 
Bathing  thus  the  ocean's  brink.' 
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"  Whether  these  lines  are  intrinsically  so  interest- 
ing, or  whether  they  seem  meritorious  only  to  me, 
because  composed  by  own  dear  child,  I  do  not 
know.  In  my  opinion  they  are  unusually  good,  not 
only  for  a  child,  but  if  composed  by  a  grown  woman 
would  do  her  no  discredit.  Whether  it  would  be 
well  or  ill  to  give  them  to  the  person  who  has  lately 
left  us,  I  cannot  determine  ;  at  all  events  I  have  cor- 
rected the  poem  and  laid  it  away." 

The  translation,  Mrs.  Harris  tells  us,  is  as  nearly 
literal  as  the  differences  in  the  two  languages 
allowed. 

Silver. 

To  find  an  Anti-Free-Silver-Coinage  man  in  Col- 
orado is  like  finding  a  four-leaved  clover.  To  find 
as  clear  a  statement  as  this 1  is  doubly  refreshing. 

Mr.  Ehrich  treats  the  subject  historically  and  argu- 
mentatively  ;  he  shows  that  the  universal  experience 
in  this  country  has  been  that  bimetalism  is  impossible, 
that  gold  has  driven  out  silver  and  silver  has  driven 
out  gold,  and  that  the  two  have  never  circulated 
side  by  side.  The  experience  of  France  and  Mexico 
is  called  on  to  prove  the  same  thing. 

He  then  shows  what  would  be  the  result  of  un- 
limited silver  coinage.  It  would  make  bimetalism 
less  likely  of  adoption  in  European  countries  should 
it  be  adopted  here  alone,  because  this  country  would 
absorb  the  world's  surplus  stock  of  silver,  and  the 
supply  of  gold  would  flow  to  Europe.  Instead  of  a 
gold  standard  or  a  double  standard  we  should  have 
a  silver  standard.  The  silver  dollar  being  worth  less 
than  the  gold  dollar  prices  would  rise,  until  they 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  standard.  As  prices 
rise  capital  falls  in  value,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
loss  of  about  one-fifth  of  the  capital  in  the  country. 
This  would  cause  the  most  extensive  disturbance  of 
business,  and  the  hardest  times  this  country  has  yet 
seen.  Such  in  brief  is  the  outline  of  the  effects  of 
free  coinage,  and  his  arguments  are  supported  by 
facts  that  are  absolutely  conclusive. 

So  clear  is  his  exposition  that  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  the  author  declaring  himself  a  bimet- 
alist.  He  urges  universal  bimetalism  at  a  ratio  that 
shall  keep  both  silver  and  gold  in  circulation.  Yet 
in  his  exposition  of  the  course  of  events  when  uni- 
versal bimetalism  practically  obtained,  he  shows 
almost  conclusively  that  no  such  ratio  can  be  fixed. 
Silver  and  gold  have  always  fluctuated  violently  with 
regard  to  each  other.  It  is  not  alone  that  silver 
rises  and  falls  in  value,  or  that  gold  rises  and  falls  ; 
they  do  not  go  together,  and  no  ratio  can  be  fixed 
that  will  overcome  these  fluctuations. 

It  is  a  minor  oversight  that  Mr.  Ehrich  omits  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  coinage  law  of  1837  estab- 
lished the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  at  15.988  :  I,  instead 
of  16  :  1  as  it  was"  under  the  law  of  1834.  It  is  more 
unfortunate  that  in  a  book  intended  principally  for 
those   unfamiliar   with  such    subjects,    1870  should 

l The  Question  of  Silver.  By  Louis  R.  Ehrich.  New 
York  :     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :     1892. 


have  been  printed  1970  in  the  table,  page  55,  and 
14^  should  have  been  printed  4^  on  page  62. 
The  corrections  are  obvious,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
confusing  to  one  unaccustomed  to  such  questions. 

Just  at  the  present  time  when  the  free  silver  mania 
is  most  prevalent,  the  book  cannot  but  have  a  good 
effect ;  and  though  it  contains  nothing  particularly 
new,  it  is  to  be  more  highly  recommended  to  the 
general  reader  than  any  other  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject we  have  seen. 

A  Bird  Book. 

Olive  Thome  Miller  is  one  of  the  best  writers  for 
the  non-scientific  public  on  bird  life.  John  Bur- 
roughs and  Bradford  Torrey  have  not  more  love  for 
the  subject,  and  but  little  more  of  literary  power, 
"  In  Nesting  Time"  and  "Bird  Ways"  taught  us  to 
expect  much  from  her,  and  in  her  latest  volume, 
Little  Brothers  of  the  Air"1  repeats  their  charm.  The 
special  theme  of  this  volume  is  the  studies  she  has 
made  into  the  habits  —  more  than  habits,  the  char- 
acters,— of  the  little  birds  as  they  first  leave  the  nest. 
The  spirit  of  her  quest  is  best  shown  by  an  extract : — 

"Didst  ever,  dear  re.ider,  sit  in  one  position  on  a 
camp-stool  without  a  back,  with  head  thrown  back, 
and  eyes  fixed  on  one  small  bird  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  afraid  to  move  or  turn  your  eyes  lest  you 
miss  what  you  are  waiting  for,  while  the  sun  moves 
steadily  on  till  his  hottest  rays  pour  through  some 
opening  directly  upon  you  ;  while  mosquitoes  sing 
about  your  ears  (would  that  they  sang  only  !),  and 
flies  buzz  noisily  before  your  face ;  while  birds  flit 
past,  and  strange  notes  sound  from  behind  ;  while 
rustling  in  the  dead  leaves  at  your  feet  suggests 
snakes,  and  a  crawling  on  your  neck  proclaims  spi- 
ders? If  you  have  not,  you  can  never  appreciate  the 
enthusiasms  of  a  bird  student,  nor  realize  what  neck- 
breaks  and  other  discomforts  one  will  cheerfully  en- 
dure to  witness  the  first,  flight  of  a  nestling." 

Blessed  are  we  common  mortals,  then,  in  having 
so  tireless  a  student  as  the  author  to  do  all  this  for  us. 
Better,  could  we  do  it  for  ourselves,  but  that,  to  mul- 
titudes cribbed  in  the  city,  is  not  possible.  And 
when  we  can  get  out  into  the  woods,  as  such  books 
entice  us  almost  irresistibly  to  do,  we  know  so  much 
better  where  to  look  and  what  to  look  for  after 
reading  them. 

Atlantis  Arisen. 

Seldom  has  more  industry  been  put  on  a  book 
descriptive  of  any  part  of  our  country  than  Mrs. 
Victor  has  given  to  her  Atlantis  Arisen.3  The  title 
in  her  view  is  appropriate  to  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, the  great  Northwest  that  is  rising  suddenly  in 
the  Western  Sea  to  a  splendor  that  will  eclipse  the 

2  Little  Brothers  of  the  Air.  By  Olive  Thorne  Miller. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company:    1892. 

8  Atlantis  Arisen.  By  Francis  Fuller  Victor.  The 
J .  B.  Lippincott  Co. :     Philadelphia:     1891. 
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Lost  Atlantis  of  fable.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
she  makes  a  strong  case. 

She  begins  with  history,  and  tells  in  a  rapid  chap- 
ter or  two  of  the  explorers  that  left  their  names,  and 
many  of  them  their  bones  as  well,  on  these  coasts 
and  waters.  Then  she  takes  her  readers  up  the 
Columbia  River,  with  much  fine  word  painting  of  its 
glories ;  and  after  that  she  takes  each  State  in  turn, 
and  describes  it  county  by  county,  almost  hamlet  by 
hamlet.  Resources,  development,  natural  beauties, 
nothing  is  left  untold.  The  larger  cities.  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  the  like,  are  given  whole 
chapters,  and  it  is  not  to  be  discovered  that  she  has 
any  bias  in  favor  of  any  one  of  these  rival  communi- 
ties. She  holds  the  scales  with  admirable  justness, 
and  gives  to  each  its  due  meed  of  praise.  Since 
Winthrop's  "  Canoe  and  Saddle  "  there  has  been  no 
book  descriptive  of  these  regions  that  is  satisfactory, 
and  the  few  years  past  have  wrought  revolution  in 
their  social  status 

Mrs.  Victor's  book  will  soon  be  outstripped  by 
the  development  that  is  going  on,  and  will  have  to 
be  written  again,  but  for  the  present  it  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

The  greatest  lack  that  the  reader  finds  is  a  good 
map  of  each  of  the  States,  and  an  index. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Merry  Tales.1 — This  little  collection,  being  by 
Mark  Twain,  ought  to  be  worthy  of  extended  notice  ; 
but  all  the  tales  have  been  printed  before  in  various 
journals,  and  as  everyone  reads  Mark  Twain's  sto- 
ries as  soon  as  they  come  out,  there  is  the  less  left  to 
be  said  about  them  now.  Most  of  them  are  what  we 
expect  of  his  later  work, —  amusing  without  being 
laughable,  thoroughly  good  writing  and  good  read- 
ing, and  admirable  illustrations  of  the  abundantly 
proved  fa;t  that  one  can  be  funny  without  being  at 
all  coarse.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  comment,  how- 
ever, that  one  of  them,  (that  about  the  railroad  trip 
in  a  close  car,  with  a  supposed  corpse,  but  really  with 
a  box  of  Limburger  cheese,)  is  coarse,  and  yet  is  the 
very  one  that  compels  a  smile  in  the  midst  of  one's 
indignation  that  Mark  Twain  should  do  such  a 
thing  ;  for  he  certainly  knows  better.  "  The  Cam- 
paign that  Failed,"  an  account  perhaps  only  slightly 
high-colored  of  his  experiences  in  trying  to  be  a  sol- 
dier early  in  the  war,  is  doubtless  the  best  thing  in 
the  little  collection. 

The  Man  from  Mars  2  is  the  latest  contribution 
to  Utopia  literature.  The  machinery  used  in  this 
case  to  get  into  the  ideal  world  offers  certain  ad- 
vantages over  the  prophetic  method,  in  that  it  frees 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  from  even  the  perma- 

1  Merry  Tales.  By  Mark  Twain.  New  York  :  Chas. 
L.  Webster:    1892. 

2  The  Man  from  Mars.  By  Thomas  Blot.  San  Fran- 
cisco:    Bacon  &  Company  :     1891. 


nent  physical  conditions  of  the  earth,  and  allows 
him  to  reconstruct  the  environment  as  well  as  man- 
kind. This  freedom,  however,  is  not  gained  with- 
out corresponding  loss  of  verisimilitude,  and  there  is 
so  much  the  less  air  of  possibility  about  the  picture 
that  Mr.  Blot  draws.  The  visitor  from  Mars  is  not 
a  tactful  person,  and  blurts  out  his  criticisms  of 
earthly  things  in  a  tone  of  patronizing  superiority. 
The  Martian  system  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of  Bellamy 
and  Ingersoll  ;  for  by  the  overthrow  of  ecclesiastical 
institutions  is  the  greatest  gain  to  be  looked  for, — 
according  to  this  book. 

Conies  Choisis.8 — In  this  series  there  comes  to  us 
a  very  convenient  little  edition  of  George  Ohnet's 
Chant  du  Cygne.  In  this  form  the  best  of  French 
story  writers  can  reach  those  educated  people  of 
America  who  do  not  feel  that  they  have  time  for  a 
long  French  romance,  but  would  like  to  taste  a  dainty 
bit  of  clean  French  literature. 

Books  Received. 

A    Double    Wedding.     By    Mrs.     C.   A.  Warfield. 

Philadelphia  :     T.  B.  Peterson  Bros.  :     1892. 
Publications  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
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8  Le  Chant  du  Cygne.  New  York:  William  R.  Jen- 
kins :  1892. 


A  DOSE  OF 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  has  saved  many  a  precious  life.  Croup  and  Pneu- 
monia  are  diseases  that  must  be  treated  promptly,  if  at  all.  While  you 
are  preparing  to  call  the  doctor  for  your  child,  your 
neighbor  has  cured  his  little  one  with  a  dose  or  two  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  This  medicine  should  be 
household, 


The 


Great 


m 
every    household,    especially    where 
there   are   young    children.     Taken 
at    the   first    symptoms,    it   checks 
the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, and  cure  soon 
follows. 


Emergency 


Medicine 


"From  repeated 
tests  iu  my  own  fam- 
ily,   Ayer's    Cherry 
Pectoral  has  proved   _ 
itself   a   very  efficient   remedy  for  colds, 
and  the  various  disorders  of  the  throat  and 
lungs.    It  cures  when  ordinary  medicines 
fail."— A.  W.  Bartlett,  Pittsfleld,  N.  H. 

'•Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  coring 
my  brother's  children  of  a  severe  and  dangerous  cold.  It  was 
truly  astonishing  how  speedily  they  found  relief  after  taking  this 
preparation."— Mrs.  Annette  N.  Moen,  Fountain,  Minn. 

"I  was  cured  of  a  sudden  and  dangerous  cough,  last  fall,  by  the  use  of  one  bottle  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral,  procured  of  Mr.  V.  Allen,  of  this  place.  It  is  the  most  popular 
cough-cure  in  this  country."  —  Agapit  Kobicheaud,  Neguac,  N.  B. 

"  I  am  never  without  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  in  the  house.  It  is  the  best 
remedy  for  croup  that  can  be  had."  —  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bohn,  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  Druggists 

Prompt  to  act,  sure  to  cure 


k        MAKE  YOUR  OWN  KUMYSS  IN  ONE  MINUTE. 


CARN  RICK'S 
KUMYSS  POWDER. 


OR 


A  Product  of  Pure,  Sweet  Milk. 

The  IDEAL  FOOD  in  all  cases  where  nutrition  is  an  important  factor  and  digestion  is  feeble.     As  nu- 
ritious  as  milk,  and  ten  times  more  nutritious  than  Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  far  more  fattening. 

You  can  take  sufficient  Powder  with  you  to   your  summer  resort  to  last   a  month  or  two,  as  it  never 
|poils.     You  can  make  it  and  take  it  while  traveling  on  steamer  or  railroad. 

When  all  other  foods  fail,  try  KUMYSGEN  ;  but  it  is  better  to  try  it  in  the  beginning,  and  save  time 
knd  strength. 

It  will  perfectly  satisfy  your  thirst  and  hunger. 

When  you  have  no  appetite  it  will  keep  up  your  strength. 

It  is  largely  used  by  Physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

KUMYSGEN  is  the  only  preparation  of  Kumyss  that  will  keep.     All  liquid  preparations  of  KUMYSS 
[Will  keep  but  a  short  time,  and  are  constantly  changing  in  the  bottle. 

KUMYSS  made  from  KUMYSGEN  is  far  more  palatable,  easier*  digested,  and  less  expensive  than  the 
lid-style  KUMYSS. 

Unequalled  by  any  other  food  for  Dyspeptics,  Invalids  and  Convalescents. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Correspondence  Invited.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Manufactured  by        REED   &   CARNRICK,  New  York. 

2*  When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


Clean  your  Straw 

Hat  with  Pearline. 

Directions. 

First  brush  out  all  the  dirt  possible.  Then,  with  a 
sponge,  wash  the  hat  with  the  ordinary  Pearline'  solution 
(in  the  proportion  of  a  tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  water.) 
Steam  it  well  over  the  nozzle  'of  a  kettle  ;  rinse  well  with 
sponge  and  warm  water  ;  press  into  shape,  and  dry. 

You  can  do  all  this  at  home  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  one  penny.     It's  simple  enough, 
if  you  have  Pearline — but,  with  Pearl- 
ine, every  kind  of  washing  and  cleaning 
is   simple. 
Directions    for    the    easiest    way,    on 
every  package. 


Beware 


Peddlers  and  some  unscru- 
pulous grocers  will  tell  you 
"  this  is  as  good  as  "  or  "  the 
same  as  Pearline."  IT'S  FALSE — Pearline  is  never  ped 
died  ;  if  your  grocer  sends  you  an  imitation,  do  the  honest 
thing— send  it  back.  341  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


FERRIS 

GOOD 

SENSE 

CORSET 
WAISTS 

Clamp  Buckle  at  Hip  tor 
Hose  Supporters, 
fastened  Buttons 
Cord-eo^o  Hut- 
ton  Holes, 


HAS 
MANY 

IMITA- 
TORS. 

NO  EQUALS. 

TRY 
GOOD 
SENSE. 


Various 
Sliupi' 


q 
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Bend  for  Circular  to 

FERRIS  BROS.; 

Manufacturers,    34.1   BroaetwayTN^w  York. 

When  you  write,  please  meutioii 


Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  Stains, 

They  will 

Prevent  the  Blackening:  of 

Redwood  Shingles. 

Creosote  absolutely  protects  wood  from  the 

Attacks  of  Insects 

and  all  Forms  of  Decay. 

They  have  stood   the  test  of  the   California^ 

climate  over  five  years. 
For  samples   on  Wood,    with  Circulars   and 

Sketches  of  Creosoted  Houses,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  OABOT,  Sole  Manfr. 

330  F-.n*  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

A  large  stock  carried  in  this  city. 
'The  Overland  Monthly." 


THE  "RAYMOND"  FLY-RODS 

As  made  by  the  Chubb  Rod  Co.,  are  pronounced  by  Anglers  to 
be  the  most  Elegant  Light  Rod  that  they  have  ever  used. 
Length  9  feet,  weight  only  4  oz.,  but  so  constructed  that  you  can 
cast  a  Hy  for  a  long  distance  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  with 
backbone  that  will  soon  tire  the  largest  fish. 

DO  TOU  USB  LI3ET  TACZLE? 
If  so.  you  want  one  of  these  Rods. 

NO.  I'RICKS. 

I40.  All  Lance-wood  or  Greenheart,  Nickel  Trimmings,  $4  00 
4o'r.     "         "         '      "  "  German  Silver   "         6.00 

t,-j.      Six-vtripe  Split  Bamboo,  13.00 

3711.      •'       "        "  •'  Nickel  Trimmings,    11.00 

J  ■  8    Kight-stripe  Split  Bamboo,  German  Silver     "     15.00 

With  Cork  Hand  Grasp,  50  cents  extra. 
These  Rods  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Chubb 
Catalogue  for  1892,  and  all  kinds  of  Anglers'  Supplies. 

I  Send  25c.  for  Catalogue.  This  may  be  deducted  from  first 
order  for  goods  amounting  to  $1.00  or  more,  by  enclosing  Cou- 

I  pon  which  accompanies  Catalogue.    Address 

T.  H.  CHUBB  ROD  CO.,  Post  Mills,  Yt. 
GET  THE  BEST^WHY?  e 


Perfectly  Pure 
Most  Delicioaa, 


Uueqaaled  Strength. 
AKost  Economical. 


COLTGHS 


Vv"  CINNAMON 

CLOVE    -NUTMEG 
CELERY-PEACH 

WINTERCREEN 


VANILLA.  U|T§ 

LEMON-ORANGE.*, 
ALMOND-  ROSE. 

OAM.G1NGER. 


SELEGMAYORS 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 

WHICH  ONE  l^of 

E*CH  CATALOGUE  IS  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF. 
Accordions,     Auto  Harps, 

Auto  Harp  Music, 
Banjos, 
(Banjo  Music, 
^Violins, 
'Violin 

Music, 

Violin  Bows,    Clarinets.  Flutes, 

Violin  Cases,  Clarinet  Music,  Flute  Music, 
Cuitars,  Cornets,       Violin  Repairing, 

Oultar  Music,  Cornet  Music,    Han  lonlcas, 
C  W.  STORY,  26  and  28  Central  St.,  Boat*  m,  Mass. 


SURETHE  PREFIX 

-1&47- 

llS  STAMPED  ON  EVERY  ARTICLE . 

ITHESE  GOODS  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST  FOR  NEARLY 

SOLD   BY  FIRST-CLASS   DEALERS, 

If  you  are  not  sure  where  the  genuine 
1  847  Rogers  Goods  can  be  obtained,  address 
The  Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Illustrations  of  latest  designs  and  valuable  information 
will  be  mailed  you.     (mention  this  papkr.) 


Credenda  Bicycles,  $90 

A  high  grade  machine  at  a 
popular  price. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

NEW  YORK.      CHICAGO.     PHIL'A. 

Catalogue  Free. 


BICYCLES 

ON   EASY-PAYMENT  PLAN. 

All  leading  standard  makes.  Old  wheels  taken  in  exchange. 
Catalogue,  list  of  second-hand  wheels,  and  easy  terms  of  pay- 
ment mailed  free.  Cushion  and  Pneumatic  tires  applied  to  old 
wheels  at  moderate  cost.  Bicycle  suits,  $7  to  $15  ;  caps,  75c. 
to  $1.50  ;  long  stockings,  39c.  to  $1.50.  Catalogue  and  Athletic 
Journal  free. 

PECK  «fc  SKTYDER,  1*6   V;>  —  ..■■  St.,  N.  Y. 


SAVE    *40.O©   ON   NEW    «14©.i 


BICYCLES. 


NEW,  Latest  Pattern  S14» 
Bicycles  for  $100.  Cheaper 
grades  in  proportion.  Cash  or  time. 

'^JA.W.GUMP&CO. 

Wanted.  |  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

llll  Y< •!.!■>,  GUNS  it  TYPEWRITERS  taken  In  exchange. 


GALES    CYCLES. 


Models   A  and    B 

STRICTLY    HIGH    GRADE 
$100  00. 

Catalogue   Free. 


SCHOVERLING,  DALY  &.  GALES, 

302   Broadway,  New    York, 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


HOLLOWAY  READING  STAND 


NO  TIRED  ARMS 
NO 


NO  ACHING  BACKS 
WEARY  EYES. 


Combines   a   Book  Rest,  Dictionary   Holder,  Table  and 
"j$'"vn  Lamp   Stand.     Holds  books  open  in  any  position.     Dic- 
-  "  tionary  always  at  your  elbow.     For  seven  years  we  have 
been  constantly  manufacturing  and  shipping. 
Send  a  stamp  for  illustrated  pamphlet.     The  Holloway  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


IANGUAGES 


FRENCH,  GERMAN 
SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

^^*  Actually  Spoken  and  Mastered  in  Ten  Weeks  with- 
out leaving  your  homes  by  Dr.  Rosenthal's  Meisterschaft 
System.  550th  Thousand.  Pupils  taught  as  1f  actually  in  the 
presence  of  -~    ^^  _  __    the    teacher 

i  11 1  ni      D  I    1  membersh'p 

£l-   MAoltntlknr: 

tions  answered  and  all  exercises  corrected  free  of  charge. 
Specimen  Copies,   Part  I,   25   cents.     Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  MEISTERSCHAFT  PUBLISHING  CO. 


No.  196 

Summer  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


IN  10  WEEKS. 


"The  Typewriter  is  Mightier  than  Pen  or  Sword." 

THE   NEW  MODEL  CRANDALL 

Is  the  best  machine  manufactured  for  $50.  Work  in  sight  ;  28 
keys  and  84  characters;  alignment  cannot  change.  No  AGENTS' 
COMMISSIONS.  Discount  on  first  machine  ordered.  Second- 
hand "  Crandalls,"  in  perfect  order,  at  $15  to  $40.  Also  Agents 
or  the  Smith  Premier.  Send  for  catalogues  to 
THE  IRELAND-BENEDICT  CO.,  Limited,  Agents, 

Binghamton,  N.  ?.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  TRESTLE  BOARD 

A  MONTHLY   MASONIC  MAGAZINE. 
Sl.OO  per  annum  in  advance. 

Trestle  Board  Association,  408  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  will  send  "Over- 
land Monthly"  and  "Trestle  Board'''  for 
$3.75  per  year. 


Wire    BAY8  sob  canuot  SEE  norr 

WIllC     TOU  DO  IT  FOB   THK   HONEY. 
tfj  I Q  Bays  s  $C5.<>:>  Improred  Oxford  Singer 
«P  I  L  Sewing  Machine ;  perfect  working     reli- 
able, finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 
work,  with  a  complete  set  of  t he  ]  a  test  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  S 
years.  Buy  dlrectfrom  onr  factory, and  save  dealers 
and  agents  profit.   Send  for  t'KKE  CATALOGUE. 

"  are.  coju-akx,  def>t  _.i  wuxauoj ill* 


AT  •  FOLKS  • 

using  <'Antl-Oorpnlene  PHIb"  lose  1 5  lb».  • 
month.  They  cause  no  sickness,  contain  no  poison  and  never 
fail.  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  or  sentby  mail.  Particu- 
lars (sealed)  4c.      WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  Phila.,  Fa, 


)HARTSHORNS  SrtADERollLERS, 

... . . ---,     -^  _ 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 


^BlCYCLESOnEasyPayments 

4i^^^fffu\No  extra  charge.  All  makes  new  or  2d  hand. 
'^wr^Py  (r^Tv?'*'Lowest  Pr'ces  guaranteed.  Large»t stock  and 
^— <z-     ^-'Vy  oldest  dealers  in  U.  8.  We  sell  everywhere. 
Cata.free.AKts.want'd.  BOUSE.  HAZARD  &  CO.,  173  G St..  Peoria. lit. 


LAWN  TENNIS 

■  Catalogue 
and 

Rules  of  the  Came  Free. 

Special  Discount  to  Clubs 

PECK  &  SNYDER,  126  Fassau  Street,  N.  Y 


OAO/     SAVED  in  buying  a  Rli^Vt**!    F 

aC.  U  /  O  We  have  no  agents,  DlVlvUr.. 
but  sell  direct  to  riders  and  save  them  agent's  discounts. 
Standard  makes.  Full  guarantees.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  for 
catalogue  &  particulars-20  styles  cushion  &  pneumatics. 
DIKECT  DEALING  CYCLE  CO., 
Box  692,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PATENTS 


No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  is  ob 
tamed.     Write for " A  Short  Talk." 

WALTER  DONALDSON  &  CO.,  Wash.,  D.  C 


PLAYS?™! 


Dialogues,    Speakers 
Club  and  Parlor. 


for  School, 

Catalogue    free. 

DENISON,   Publisher,    Chicago. 


•  h  aa)v  ■  ■■#%  Mail  So.  stamp  for  sealed  instructions 
I  B  ■  ■  I  C •?  how  to  enlarge  your  bust  ft  inches,  by 
I  Oil  I  P  al  »-  '  -  "Kmma"  Bust  Developer. 
ini#  I  M  W  Guaranteed.  24  page  illustrated  cats 
*■  logue  for  6  cents.  Address  EMMA  TOILET  BAZAH 
228  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS.    Mention  this  paper 


PATENTS 


FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  attorney's  fee  until  patent  is  ob- 
tained.   Write  for  Inventors'  Guide.  ^4 


PERN  IN         I  8  to  12  weeks' study.    Noshadjng.no 
SHORTHAND     position, read  like  print.  Trial  lesson 
LEADS   ALL     I  Free.    Write  Pernin  Institute, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

8X5^,,  fion}  "W^vf  sounds  good  for  idle  money,  but 
■CI  VCllt.  llct  $2,475  net  is  not  impossible  rev- 
enue from  one  acre  Italian  I'runes  In  Oregon.  Investment 
Share  Certificates  on  installments.  Crops  and  Banks 
never  fail  in  Oregon.  Send  for  new  l'rospectus.  Thh 
Farm  Trust  &  Loan  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


BARRY'S 


TRICOPHEROUS 

FOR    THE 

HAIR 


'  An  elegant  dressing  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  all  impurities  from 

the  scalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray  hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow 

Thick,  Soft  and  Beautiful.     Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 

skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sprains, 

I  &c.  All  Druggists  or  by  Mail,  50  cts. 

BARCLAY  &  CO.,   44  Stone  Str.,  New  York. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


SKIN 

ESTABLISHED  1801. 


Contents  of  Recent  Overlands. 

JANUARY,  1892  — 

Mission  Bells,  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 

With  15  illustrations. 
New  Year's  Eve,  Mary  S.  Bacon. 
Christmas  Telegrams,  Leonard  Kip. 
A  Day  in  Pestalozzi  Town,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

With  6  illustrations. 
Nasturtiums  at  Carmelo,  Clarence  Urmy. 
Down  a  Mountain  Flume,  John  Brayshaw  Kaye. 
Music  at  Dusk,  T.  N. 
The  Yacht  Minnies  Mark,  /.  C.  Tucker. 

With  2  illustrations. 
Photographs  of  the  Moon,  Edward  S.  H olden. 

With  4  illustrations. 
A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography,  Quien. 

Chapters  I-III. 
Time,   Wilbur  Larremore. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Desert,   William  Wightman  Price. 
Luck,  Emma  A.  Thurston. 

Doctor  Gwin  and  Judge  Black  on  Buchanan,  Evan  J .  Coleman. 
The  Exile,  Marcia  Davies. 
The  Day  of  the  Child,  John  Henry  Barnabas. 
Recent  Verse,  Etc.,  Book  Reviews. 

FEBRUARY  — 

In  Baby  Days,  J.  Burns. 

The  Occupation  of  Mount  Conness,  George  Davidson. 

With  14  illustrations. 
Ma  Belle,  Clara  G.  Dolliver. 

The  Stone  Maiden :  A  legend  of  Ancient  Maui,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Closson. 
Souvenance,  Clarence  Urmy. 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Andrew  Jackson  (contributed  by  Evan  J .  Coleman). 
A  Night  Ride  in  Apache  Land,  W.  R.  Rowe. 
Camping  with  Fox  Hounds  in  Southern  California,  Helen  Elliott  Bandini. 

With  2  illustrations. 
A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography,  Chapters  IV-VI,  Quien. 
The  New  Constitution  of  Brazil,  James  W.  Hawes. 
An  American  Tin  Mine,  Enoch  Knight. 

With  4  illustrations. 
"  The  Muscoe  Plate,"  M.  F.  S.  Williams. 
My  Lady,  Geraldine  Meyrick. 
Coyote  Hunting  for  Scalps,  C.  B.  Sedgwick. 
A  Midnight  Tryst,  Carrie  Blake  Morgan. 
"  By  Him  Who  Sleeps  in  Philse,"  Alice  Sidney  Morison. 
A  Warning,  F.  W.  Reed. 
The  Dryad's  Death,  Herman  I.  Stern. 
Recent  Verse,  Etc.,  Book  Reviews. 

MARCH. 

The  Indians  of  North  America,  I,  William  E.  Dougherty. 

With  n  illustrations. 
Dusk  at  Point  Bonita,  Ella  M.  Sexton. 
Caldonia  of  Red  Cloud,  Lillian  H.  Shuey. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal,  Horace  Davis. 
Through  Mysterious  Canons  of  the  Colorado,  A .  F.  Nims. 

With  6  illustrations. 
Songs  Without  Words,  A.  C. 

A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography,  Chapters  VII-X,  Quien. 
In  a  Valley  of  Peace,  Ella  Higginson. 
A  Western  Sunset,  Herbert  Bashford.  (SEE  over.) 


Contents  of  Recent  Overlands,   Continued. 

Hunting  the  Wild  Cat  in  Southern  California,  Helen  Elliott  Banditti. 

With  2  full  page  illustrations. 
The  Cremated  Digger,  Albert  Williams,  Jr. 
What  Should  an  Art  School  Be?  Bolton  Coit  Broivtt. 
The  Temple  Scene  in  Ai'da,  Clarence  Urmy. 
Pele's  Last  Appearance,  Mabel  H.  Closson. 
Recent  Verse,  Recent  Fiction,  Book  Reviews,  Etc* 

APRIL. 

The  San  Francisco  Water  Front,  Charles  S.  Greene. 

With  8  illustrations. 
At  the  Mission  Dolores,  Ella  M.  Sexton. 
Crepusculum,  Frank  Norris. 
A  Unique  Ordeal,  I  saline  Lamaison. 
Night  in  Camp. — Morning  in  Camp,  Herbert  Bashford. 

The  Indians  of  North  America.    II.    Personal  Experiences  and  the   Fight  ai 
Wounded  Knee,  William  E.  Dougherty,  U.  S.  A. 

With  12  illustrations. 
The  Brocken,   Wilbur  Larremore. 
A  Bit  of  Forgotten  Biography.     (Concluded)     Quie/t. 
The  Californim  of  the  Future,  Samuel  H  Scudder. 
In  the  Canon,  Florence  E.  Pratt. 
On  Black  Butte,  Charles  E.  Brimblecom . 
California  Lion  Hunting  with  Fox  Hounds,  Helen  Elliott  Bandini. 

With  2  illustrations. 
The  Nebula  of  Orion,  Edward  S.  H olden. 

Illustrated  from  Photo  made  with  the  Great  Telescope  of  the  Lick  Ob 
servatory. 
Happenings  in  Old  Calaveras,   William  S.  Hutchinson. 
Song,  Agnes  Crary. 

The  University  and  Practical  Life,  Caspar  T.  Hopkins. 
Th'  Las'  Furrer,  Ella  Higginson.. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 

MAY. 

Street  Characters  of  San  Francisco,  Francis  E.  Sheldon. 

With  7  illustrations. 
Storm  in  the  Forest,  Herbert  Bashford. 
Patsy's  Potlach,  F.  I.  Vassault. 
An  Idol  of  High  Price,  Frank  Bailey  Millard. 
Balboa,  Felicia  Madden. 

Santa  Catalina. — Mocking  Bird's  Night  Song,  Sylvia  Laivson  Covey. 
California  Flower  Shows,  E.J.  Wickson. 

With  9  illustrations. 
Katy  Did,  Jay  Kaye. 
How  I  Found  Maria,  G.  C  B. 
Hard  Times  in  the  Colonies,  T.  J.  B. 
The  Raisin  Industry  in  California,  Jos.  T.  Goodman. 

With  10  illustrations. 
Morn  in  the  Mountains,  Estelle  Thomson. 
Art,  and  What  California  Should  Do  About  Her,  Douglas  Tilden. 

With  4  illustrations. 
Mount  Tacoma,  Alice  Gray  Coivau. 
Daughter,  Isabel  Lamaison. 

California's  Discovery  of  Gold  in  1841,  John  Murray. 
Eschscholtzias,  Alice  Gray  Cowan. 
Fuegia,  Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 

The  Story  of  Margaret  M.  Hecox,  M#rie  Valhasky. 
The  Wraith  of  the  Shark  God,  Neivel  Douglas. 
An  Estimate  of  Walt  Whitman. 
Etc.  and  Book  Reviews. 


WARRANTED. 


sa 


e  warrant  all  our  COLUn^lA  BICYCLES  to  be 
free  from  imperfections  in  n^feria^op*^ariufactur»e, 
and  agree   to  make    §ood,  aw &uLar&^/factory,  a)  any 

time    vvjtffc     a  ymdv,   a n y/}tlp/W t s^^^ them     not  caused 
by    uyoe,    rrFsu^/f  or  ne^flfcn  J^tfri  dec!     their%  factory    or 

ijW^rapr'   and     that   .:-^a 
De^^re turned    to  us    for    exarrfl 


BRANCH     HOUSES 
12  WARREN    ST    NEW  YORK 
a^l  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO 
FACTORY  HARTFORD  CONN 


CATALOG-UE  -  FREE - 
AT  NEAREST     AGENCY' 
OR  BY  MAIL    FOR  TWO 
TWO    CENT    STAMPS- 


-M 


^froJk'. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ESTABLISHED  1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  into  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  free- 
dom from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons: 
It    has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among    a  prosperous   class  of 

readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 

advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first  class  Family  Paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The    Semi  -Weekly    Bulletin 

Is   the    regular    Weekly    Bulletin    and    Friday's    issue    of   each    week. 

■  >  ■ 

TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

tgTTHE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns 

of  the  interior  at  15  cents  per  week. 

Daily,  by  mail  or  express,         -  -         per  year,  $6. 00 

Weekly,  alone,        -  "  1,50 

Weekly,  with  Daily  of  Friday,  -  "  2,00 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San  Francisco  Bulletin  Co. 

No  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Eastern    office,    JNo.    90    Potter    Building,    New    York    City. 
When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly." 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS 

AND   SHIPPING   LIST. 

DAILY TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  Shipping  bound  to  and  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal),  wheat,  lumber  and  marine  insurance  news  are  special 
features. 


WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD. 

TERMS,        .......        $2,50   PER  ANNUM 

Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     Review- 
ing all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,  THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


COMMERCIAL   AND    REAL   ESTATE    REVIEW. 


Montgomery   Bloctc. 


San   Francisco. 


MONTHLY,    S5\00   PER  YEAR. 


The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  coast.  The  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

W.  TREADWELL, 


J- 


Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


L)30  wine  ft. 

jpan.  |fr?aricisco.saB 

hotoTnfcraverc 


The  Overland  Monthly  ^nTuT Scri 


AN    ILLUSTRATED    HAGAZINE. 


$3.00  a  Year. 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR 


Matters    than 
publication 

IT.  $3.00  a  Year. 


any    other 
in    America. 


Wheu  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly. 


FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORMED  PERSONS 

Is  the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprise  the  best  talent  in 
the  country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution. 
More  than  50,000  cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialty  :  Curvature  of  the  Spine, 
Hip  Disease,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Paralysis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN    DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 


Dr.  F.  CORNWALL, 
specialist 

For  the  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat, 

227  Geary  Street,  near  Powell, 
Office  hours,  ]o  a.m  to  3  P.M.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FILMER-ROLLINS  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 


PLATES 

FOR 

BOOK  &  JOB 

WORK. 


STAMPS 

FOR 

Bookbinders 
ETC. 


New  Type, 


424  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

Consulting  Physician  &  Surgeon 

For  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases 
of  Women. 

Office,  St.  Ann's  Building,  San  Francisco, 

Rooms  37  and  38. 
Hours,  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  p.  m. 


434   Montgomery   Street. 


PflDIr  P.  BERNHARB  &  G8. 
RUBBER     STRfflPS, 

Stencils  and  Seals. 


New  England  Soap  Co, 

FISCHBECK    &    GL.OOTZ, 

Office,  No.  307  Sacramento  Street, 

Factory,  Corner  16th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QUEETST    LILY    SOAP 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  TI1K  MARKET,  Washe3  without 
rubbing,  and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.  The  Largest  Family  Washing  in 
the  city  can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.  A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age 
can  do  a  washing  with  this  soap. 

^BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS.  >* 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


P.  O.  Box  1699. 


Established  in  1852. 


ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

Wooden    and    Willoua    Ware, 

Wrapping  Papers, 

Paper  Bags,   Twines,  Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 
233,  230  and  226  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Brajhe? 


For  Barbers,  Bakers,  Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses,  Billiard 
Tables,  Brewers,  Bookbind- 
ers, Canuers,  Candy-makers, 
Dyers,  Flour  Mills,  Foundries. 
Laundries,  Paper-Hangers, 
Printers,  Painters,  Shoe  Factories,  Stablemen,  Tar 
Roofers,  Tanners,  Tailors,  Ftc.  BUCHANAN  BROTH- 
ERS,   Brush    Manufacturers,    609    Sacramento    Street 


Fine  Fishing  Tackle 


IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 


Guns  *s*  Hunters' 

*     Equipments. 


GUNS  LOANED  TO  TOURISTS. 

By  the  month,  week  or  day. 


GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 


£25  Kearny  Street,    San  Francisco. 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  8AN  FRANCISCO 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 
made  to  order. 

AGENTS    FOR   C.   B.  PAUL'S    FILES. 


We  Make  a  Success  SS*  °'°™{ 

uv  Ai*«.i».w  u  wuwvvww  business  on  mail 
orders.  How?  By  prompt  service,  low  prices, 
care  in  every  detail,  perfect  attention  to  individual 
wants.  It  is  our  study  to  please,  and  we  succeed. 
Steadily  increasing  business  proves  it.  You  can't 
afford  to  do  without  us  anv  longer,  so  address  for 
price  list,  SMITH'S  CASH  STORE,  416-418 
Front  St.,  S.  F.  Ask  for  latest  price  list.  No 
charge  to  join  our  army  of  customers,  ten  thousand 
strong. 


IS  ON  TOP. 

WHY? 

1st — Because  this  water  is  the  best  that  flows 

between  earth  and  sky. 
2d— Because   NAPA  SODA  WATER  makes  a 

delicious  LEMONADE. 
3rd — Because  NAPA  SODA  is  a  splendid  table 

water. 
4th — Because  NAPA  SODA  aids  digestion. 
5th — Because   NAPA   SODA  is  the  best  thine 

to  SOBER  UP  ON. 

TRY  IT.       SOLO  EVERYWHERE. 

WELCH'S  GALTF8RM1A  INHALER 

Sure  Cure  for  Catarrh,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

'THE  ONLY  ALL-NIGHT  INHALATION." 

Breaks  up  a  cold  in  one  night. 
Sure  preventive  for  infectious 
diseases. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  sent 
post  paid  for  $2.50,  by  the 

Welch  Inhaler1  and  H]edicine  Co. 

37  SECOND  STREET,  8AN  FRANCI8CO. 


AMERICAN    INHAI„FR   CO. 
EASTERN     AGENTS, 

310  Wabash   Avenue, 

85  Dearborn   Street,  CHICAGO,   11,1,. 


%t  M  on  arc  A  of 

greakfast  foods 

THEJOHNTCUTTINGCO^SOLEAGEITO 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


YOUNG  MAX,  You  are  just  starting  out  in  life.  You  want  to  secure  a  home, 
and  are  seeking  the  opportunity.  The  Great  West,  and  particularly  the  new  STATE 
OF  WASHINGTON,  offers  greater  inducements  than  any  other  place  in  the  West 
in  which  to  settle  and  grow  up  with  the  country.  Land  is  cheap.  New  cities  are  constantly 
springing  into  existence,  and  the  opportunities  for  money  making  are  better  in  this  new  state 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other,  for  young  men  of  push  and  energy. 

THE  x  GRAND  x  MOUND  x  LAND  x  COMPANY, 

Ok  Grand  Mound,  Thurston  County,  Washington, 

Is  now  offering  lots  in  that  young  and  growing  city  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms  to  set- 
tlers. The  city  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  prairie  on  the  bank  of  the  Chehalis  River,  near  the 
mound  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name,  and  is  directly  on  the  three  lines  of  railroad 
connecting  Puget  Sound  ports  with  Grays  Harbor  and  the  Columbia  River.  Unequaled 
transportation  facilities  are  thus  afforded  to  settlers  in  the  town. 

The  country  abounds  in  Timber,  Coal,  Iron  and  Copper.  The  forests  are  alive  with 
game,  and  the  rivers  are  filled  with  the  finest  salmon. 

They  also  offer  land  near  the  city  in  Five  and  Ten  Acre  Tracts — prairie,  timber  or 
bush,  to  suit. 

These  Lands  are  among  the  best  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  are 
now  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale  in  small  tracts. 
Buy  now,  while  prices  are  low. 

For  further  information,  address 

FRED  W.  STOCKING,  Grand  Mound,  Thurston  Co.,  Wash. 
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See  Specimens  of  Our  Engraving  in  this  Publication. 


California  Orchard  and  Farm 

A  JOURNAL   OF  RURAL   INDUSTRY. 
Monthly,  $1.00  a  Year.         Address,  THE  CALIFORNIA  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Sample  copy,  10  cents.  4I6  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

The  "  California  Orchard  and  Farm  "  and  the  Overland  Monthly  tor  $3.50. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "The  Overland  Monthly" 


TWO    QUEER    MISTAKES 

to  be  found  together. 

Most  people,  thinking  of  varnish,  regard  it 
as  mere  surface-shine;  and,  as  to  its  perma- 
nence, why,  the  bloom  on  the  grape  is  not 
more   fleeting. 

A  common  figure  Jof  speech  is  to  char- 
acterize a  man  of  no  depth  as  having  a  "  var- 
nish"  of  something. 

The  two  predominant  thoughts  are  of 
thinness   and  frailty. 

But  varnish  sells  whatever  it  shines  on. 
When  men  and  women  come  under  its  spell, 
they  are  carried  away.  It  is  one  of  the 
powerful  forces   in  trade. 

We  will  send  you  a  "  People's  Text  Book  " —  send  your  address,  if 
you  please  —  to  make  you  as  varnish-wise  and  as  varnish-rich  as  a  man 
or  woman  need  be  who  has  the  care  and  enjoyment  of  varnished  things. 

Murphy  Varnish   Company. 

FRANKLIN   MURPHY,   President. 

Head  Office  :   Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  Offices :  Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Factories :   Newark  and  Chicago. 

When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


teALIGRAPH. 


Very  Simple  in  Construction, 
Adjustable  for  Wear, 
Easy  to  Operate, 

Powerful  Manifolder, 
Best  for  Mimeograph  Work,  Ac. 

8end  for  Testimonial  Letters  and  Information. 


THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,   CONN. 

Branch  Offices  :  237  Broadway,  New  York. 

14  W.  4  th  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 
612  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENGLISH    FACTORY,    COVENTRY,    ENGLAND. 

OITIOB  SUPPLY  CO.,  4  Slitter  Street   S.  F.   Agouti. 


AYER'S 

Hair  Vigor 

Is  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  hair  in  the 
world.  It  restores 
faded,  thin,  and  gray 
hair  to  its  original 
color,  texture,  and 
I  abundance;  prevents 
it  from  falling  out,  and 
promotes  a  new  and 
vigorous  growth.  It 
is  perfectly  harm- 
less, keeps  the  scalp 
clean,  cures  troublesome  humors,  and  is  the 

Most  Fashionable 

hair-dressing  in  the  market,  No  matter 
how  dry  and  wiry  the  hair  may  be,  under 
the  influence  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  it  be- 
comes pliable  to  the  comb  and  brush.  When 
desired  to  restore  color,  the  bottle  should 
be  well  shaken ;  but  not,  if  a  dressing  only  is 
needed.  That  the  hair  may  retain  its 
youthful  color,  fullness,  and  beauty,  it 
should  be  dressed  daily  with 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C  Ayer  &Co.,  Lowell,  Mais. 


TO  BE  SURE  YOU  ARE  GETTING 
THE  BEST,  BUY  THE 


LAMPS. 

THEY  ONLY 

HAVE  A 

DOUBLE 

CENTRE  DRAUGHT, 

which  gives  perfect  combustion 
and  the  whitest  light. 

Made  in  GREATEST  VARIETY 
and  HANDSOME  DESIGNS. 


"B&H" 


ON  EACH 

LAMP. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  BOOK. 

It  will  interest  you. 

We  manufacture  an  extensive 

line  of 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  FIX- 
TURES AND  ART  METAL  GOODS. 


BRADLEY  &  HUBBARD  MFG.  CO,, 


NEW  YORK 
FACTORIES  t 


BOSTON.    CHICAGO. 
.       MKRIDEN,  CONN. 


When  you  write,  please  mention  "  The  Overland  Monthly." 


